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INTRODUCTION. 


This  book  is  not  a  liistoiy  of  Norfolk  County.  It  is 
simply  a  series  of  historical  sketches  and  essays  which  tell  the 
story  of  pioneer  life  in  the  early  days  of  Long  Point  Settle- 
ment, and  depict  the  characte..  and  life  work  of  the  first  cabin- 
builders.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  history  of  the  old  trench-diggers 
and  their  crude  beginnings ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  book  may 
properly  be  styled  a  history  of  Long  Point  Settlement  during 
the  time  it  remained  judicial  headijuarters  for  old  London 
District. 

These  sketches  are  not  presented  to  the  public  as  gems  of 
literary  excellence.  Their  real  worth,  whatever  that  may  be, 
lies  in  \vhat  they  reveal  and  not  in  koiv  they  reveal  it ;  there- 
fore, the  writer  has  no  fears  for  a  possible  adverse  criticism 
which  a  handful  of  merciless  literary  critics  may  deem  proper 
to  give  them. 

That  the  opportune  time  has  arrived  for  a  publication  of 
this  kind  is  (|uite  apparent.  More  than  a  century  has  passed 
since  the  old  foundation  buildei-s  began  their  work.  Thoy  told 
the  story  of  their  e.xperiences  to  their  children,  but  of  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  lx)rn  to  them  in  their  early  cabins  not 
one  is  left  to  repeat  the  story.  Generation  has  succeeded  gen- 
eration until  we  find  ourselves  so  far  removed  from  the  old 
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pioneer  days  that  we  know   very  little  al)Out  them.     In  the 

Public  Schools  throu^liout  the  Province,  and  in  many  a  district 
school  in  the  neijjhboring  States,  may  be  found  the  great- 
great-jjrandchildren  of  the  men  who  fired  the  first  lo^  heaps  in 
Norfolk  ;  and  it  is  to  these  and  the  rising  jjeneration  j^enerally, 
who  know  so  little  of  their  ancestors,  that  this  volume  is  especi- 
ally detlicated  :  and  the  author  trusts  that  it  may  infuse  into 
their  young  minds  a  keener  sense  of  gratitude  for  tlie  wonder- 
ful advanttiges  which  have  fallen  to  their  lot,  and  inspire  them 
with  renewed  courage  to  battle  for  the  right  and  overcome 
the  many  difficulties  which  await  them  in  the  pathway  of  life. 
If  future  generations  of  Norfolk's  citizenship  are  to  remain  as 
patriotic  and  loyal  as  the  present  and  past  have  been,  we  unist 
awaken  in  the  njjnds  of  the  young  an  interest  in  the  story  of 
pioneer  life.  They  must  study  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  lost  everything  and  suffered  everything  for  con- 
science sake ;  and  they  must  know  of  the  hardships  endured 
with  fortitude,  the  privations  suftereil  with  patient  resignation, 
and  the  great  obstacles  surmounted  by  firm  determination  and 
reso!  ite  perseverance,  which  mark  the  lives  of  these  old 
pioneers  in  their  struggles  for  existence  in  the  primeval  forest. 
The  author  endeavored  to  gather  as  much  of  this  wonderful 
story  as  he  possibly  could,  and  this  volume  contains  the  fruits 
of  his  labors.  No  available  source  of  information  was  spared, 
and  yet  the  work  is  far  from  being  complete.  Owing  to  the 
destruction  of  so  many  of  the  old  records  and  other  document- 
ary evidences  of  pioneer  happenings,  nnich  of  the  data  re(|uired 
was  obtained  by  careful  and  repeated  interviews  with  the 
remaining  few  who,  in  their  youthful  days,  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  old  pioneers  themselves.     That  the  memories  of  these  old 
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people  may  have  Ijeconie  more  or  less  clouded  with  the  infirm- 
ities of  old  aige  is  (juite  possible,  and  the  thouglitful  reader, 
therefore,  will  not  be  undulv  shocked  if  he  detect  an  occasional 
error  in  the  family  histories,  and,  more  especially,  in  the  family 
genealogies.  It  mu'.c  also  be  remembered  that  these  living 
oracles,  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  as  it  were,  will 
very  soon  be  laid  beside  their  fathers  in  the  silent  city  of  the 
dead,  and  that  much  of  the  information  recorded  on  these 
pages,  had  it  not  been  gathered  in  time,  would  then  have  been 
lost  forever. 

In  planning  the  work  the  author  decided  to  commence  at 
the  very  bt^ginning  of  things  in  Norfolk  and  follow  down  to  a 
certjiin  fixed  date,  so  far,  at  le»ist,  as  the  family  histories  are 
concerned.  This  was  found  to  be  neces.sary  for  two  reasons  : 
First,  that  the  volume  might  be  complete  in  its  purport  and  yet 
not  too  large  or  cumbei*some  for  a  binding  in  cloth  :  and 
second,  that  the  writer  might  avoi<l  the  charge  of  favoritism 
in  his  treatment  of  the  old  families.  This  date  is  the  year 
1S05 ;  and,  accordingly,  every  family  settlement  made  during, 
or  previous  to,  that  year,  where  the  recjuisite  data  were  obtain- 
able, is  made  the  subject,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  separate 
sketch  in  the  .series ;  and  in  connection  with  the  old  family 
genealogies — which  are  carried  down  to  the  third  generation — 
will  be  found  short  sketches  of  numerous  families  who  came  to 
the  settlement  at  a  later  date. 

In  conclusiim,  the  reader  is  again  reminded  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  obtaining  authentic  information.  This  is  the 
first  history  of  our  old  families  ever  wi'itten,  although  some  of 
the  scenes  depicted  in  these  sketches  were  enacted  nioi'e  than 
a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  as  the  dead  cannot  speak  U)  us,  nor 
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old  records  be  restored  after  having  been  destroyed,  the  lights 

that  shone  out  from  the  early  cabin  windows  were  becoming 

more   and  more  obscure  as  the  years  went  by.     The   author 

has  simply  gathered  what  has  not  been  lost,  and  this  volume 

will  preserve  it.     Trusting  that  those  to  whom  it  is  especially 

dedicated  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  on  its  pages,  he 

commits  it  to  their  care. 

E.  A.  Owen. 
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SKETCH    I. 


AN   HISTORICAL  DIGEST. 


Our  forefathers  bogan  their  pioneer  work  in  Norfolk  early 
in  the  closing  decade  of  last  century.  Previous  to  1790  not  a 
single  forest-tree,  probably,  had  ever  been  felled  by  a  permanent 
white  settler.  It  may  be  asketl,  what  of  our  county  area 
during  all  the  countless  ages  which  preceded  the  coming  of  the 
old  pioneers — this  splendid  area  which  now  contains  so  many 
smiling  farms  and  beautiful,  comfortable  homes  ('  It  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  writer  of  this  volume  of  pioneer  sketches  to 
encroach  upon  territory  bi'longing  to  our  future  county  his- 
torian; but  before  introducing  the  old  pioneers  it  is  but 
relevant  to  my  work  to  give  a  brief  digest  of  the  little  that  is 
known  of  the  country  previous  to  their  coming.  This  nuiy 
have  a  tendt'ucy  to  create  in  the  minds  of  our  people  a  desire 
to  know  more,  and  instead  of  forestalling,  it  will  .strengthen 
the  demand  for  a  full  and  completi'  history  of  the  county. 
Such  histories  have  been  perfected  in  other  counties,  an<l 
Norfolk,  the  elder  sistei-  of  the  Ci)unties  that  surround  her,  will 
surely  fall  in  line. 

The  historical  facts  contained  in  the  subjoined  sketch  were 
gleaned    from    the    able   contributions    of    James    H.    Coyne, 
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C.  0.  Ei'tiiatin^or,  ami  K.  W.  McKay,  in  tlu'  publication  of  the 
Elj;in  Historical  and  Scientific  Institute,  entitled  "  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  County  of  Klgin."  Up  to  within  a  little  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  time  when  Dr.  Troyei-  erected 
his  lo;f  cabin  on  the  Hats  just  east  of  Port  Rowan,  the  district 
coniprisinj^  the  Comity  of  Norfolk  and  adjoinin«if  counties  had 
never  been  traversed  by  a  European — at  least  history  is  silent 
as  to  any  such  visitation  previous  to  the  year  lG2(i.  At  this 
time'  our  comity  was  a  portion  of  the  territory  owned  and 
occupied  by  a  nation  of  aborigines  known  to  the  Fn  nch  as  the 
"  Neutrals."  The  Neutral  c<mntry  included  all  of  the  western 
peninsula  of  Ontario  h'ing  beyond  a  line  drawn  from  the 
west  end  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maitland  River. 
They  were  called  Neutrals  on  account  of  the  strict  neutrality 
maintained  <luring  the  wars  between  theHurons  and  the  Iroquois. 

Champiain  visited  the  Bruce  peninsula  in  KilG.  In  his 
description  of  this  visit  he  states  that  the  Neutrals  were  a 
powerful  nation,  holding  a  large  extent  of  country  and  number- 
ing 4,000  warriors.  He  says  they  lived  two  days  southward 
and  that  he  had  a  great  desire  to  go  and  see  them,  but  was 
dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  the  Ottawas  and  other  adjoining 
tribes.  Good  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  admonition  given, 
and  Chamjilain  coneludeil  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
their  country. 

Th'3  European  who  first  visited  the  Neutral  country  was  a 
Reeollet  father  named  l)e  Laroche-Daillon.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  two  Frenchmen — (Jrenolle  and  La  Vallee,  and  on 
October  2.Srtl,  l(i26,  they  arrived  at  one  of  the  Neutral  villages. 
They  were  hospitably  entt'i'tained  and  amply  supplied  with 
venison,  pum])kins  and  "  neintahouy."  The  surprise  shown  by 
the  Indians  clearly  indicated  that  they  had  never  before  been 
visited  by  a  Christian  missionary.  Daillon  was  kindly  received, 
visited  .several  of  their  villages  and  remained  with  them  three 
months.  They  adopted  him  as  a  citizen  and  child  of  tlie 
country,  and  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  their  gi'eat  cliief, 
Souharissen.     The  Neutrals  had  twenty-eight  villages,  besides 
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sfvonil  small  hamlets  of  seven  or  eight  cabins  built  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  huntint;,  lishinor,  and  farming  stations. 
Souharissen  was  mighty  in  war,  and  the  authority  wielded  by 
him  had  no  parallel  among  the  other  tribes.  War  clubs  and 
bows  were  the  weapons  used,  and  the  Neutral  warriors  were 
adepts  in  using  them. 

Father  Daillon  was  vi'ry  nnich  pleased  with  the  country. 
He  declared  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  countries  he 
had  seen.  He  noted  the  abun<lance  of  deer,  and  the  Indian 
mode  of  capturing  them  })y  driving  them  into  gradually 
narrowing  inclosures.  He  refers  to  moose,  ])eaver,  wild-cats, 
bustards,  turkeys,  cranes,  etc.,  as  being  abunchint,  and  remarks 
upon  the  scpiirrels  as  being  larger  than  tliose  of  France.  It 
was  in  the  winter  season,  and  yet  he  <lescribes  the  natives  as 
being  "entirely  unclad"  and  lazy  and  immoral. 

After  Daillon's  visit  the  Neutrals  were  left  to  themselves 
for  fourteen  years,  when  two  Jesuits — Brebo'uf  and  Chaumonot 
— traversed  their  country.  About  this  time  crude  maps  of  the 
Neuti'al  country  appeared  showing  several  towns,  none  of 
which  is  shown  as  being  within  oiu"  county  limits.  The  priests 
were  instructed  to  estaltlisli  a  mission,  ami  on  November  0th, 
l(i40,  they  arrived  at  the  first  Neutral  village,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  located  near  the  present  site  of  Brantford. 
The  missionaries  wandere(l  from  village  to  village,  and,  owing 
to  the  circulation  of  malicious  re})orts  by  the  emissaries  of 
neighl)oring  tribes,  they  were  subjected  to  great  hardships. 
They  remained  four  months  ami  visited  eighteen  villages, 
to  each  of  which  they  ga\e  a  C'hristian  name.  Beeoining 
disheartened,  they  determined  to  leave  the  country,  but  being 
caught  in  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  at  a  village  supposed  to  have 
been  loeate<l  ni'ar  the  present  site  of  Woodstock,  they  lodged 
in  the  cabin  of  a  si|uaw  for  twenty-live  dnys. 

The  Neutrals  were  fre(|Ui'ntly  at  war  with  the  Nation  of 
Fire,  whose  dominions  were  to  the  west  of  the  Detroit  Uiver. 
In  1()4.S.  about  2,000  Neutrals  invaded  their  country,  and, 
after  killing  a  large   iiuml>ei',  carried  oH"  HOG  captives.      It  is 
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sai<l  that  at  this  time  the  Nation  of  Fire  was  uioiv  iiuinerous 
Lli.ui  the  Neutrals,  thf  Huroiis  and  the  Irotjuois  all  conibinerl, 
whicli  speaks  much  for  the  tightini;'  (|ualities  of  the  Neutrais 
as  (lisplaycid  in  this  exploit.  About  the  middle  of  the  hist 
century  a  fierce  tribal  war  broke  out,  and  when  it  subsided 
tlu'  Neutral  nation  was  no  more.  The  Iroipiois  turned  their 
I'orci's  a<:ainst  them,  and  after  dostrovintj  their  frontier  villay-es 
ami  capturijii^  a  lai'ge  lunnber  of  wairiors,  consternation  and 
ffir  took  possession  of  the  remainder.  They  abandoned  their 
homt's.  ami  the  renniants  of  a  once  proud  and  powerful  nation 
waii'lti'ed  away  in  diH'erent  directions  and  were  absorbed  by 
distant  tribes,  thereby  losin<>;  their  identity  forever. 

After  the  e.xpulsion  of  the  Neutrals,  what  had  been  their 
country  remained  an  unpeopU'd  wilderness,  Ijeinn-  described  in 
the  French  maps  as  "  the  Iroijuois  beavei-  tfround."  To 
intercept  this  b/ave)'  traffic  the  French  built  forts  at  Detroit, 
Niajj^ara  and  Toronto:  but  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  no 
settlement  was  attempted  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
Duriny  this  lony  solitude  veiy  little  is  recorded  in  history 
Itearino;  on  the  area  embraced  in  the  Countv  of  Norfolk. 
Travellers  coastetl  along  the  shore  in  canoes  in  passinj^  between 
eastern  points  and  the  North-West,  but  they  never  landed 
except  for  shelter  and  repose.  The  usual  route  from  Quebec 
to  Lake  Superior  was  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  French 
rivers,  but  in  the  autumn  of  KiOl)  Joliet  made  a  return  trip  by 
way  of  the  lower  lakes,  being  the  first  Frenchman  to  descend 
Lake  Erie.  He  left  his  canoe  at  the  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek, 
and  cvos,sod  overland  to  Burlington  Bay.  About  half-way 
between  the  (irand  River  and  the  bay  he  met  La  Salle  and  the 
Siilpician  priests,  Dollier  de  CassoJi  and  De  Galinee.  Joliet 
g.ive  the  priests  a  description  of  his  route,  and  La  Salle 
returned  with  liiin.  The  priests  descended  the  (Jrand  River 
to  the  lake,  and  then  followed  the  shore  to  the  mouth  of 
Patterson's  Creek.  Here,  on  the  present  site  of  Port  Dover,  the 
party,  inchiding  seven  men  besides  the  two  |>riests,  remained 
live  months  and  eleven  days,  being  visited  in  their  cabin  by 
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Iroquois  beaver  hunters.  This  was  (hirini^  the  winter  of  1G(J9 
and  1670,  and  on  March  23rd,  the  day  of  their  departure,  they 
planted  a  o'oss  with  an  inscription  on  it  on  the  lake  shore. 
Tlu'v  coasted  up  tln'  lake,  and  before  reaching  the  sand  beach 
connecting  Long  Point  with  tlie  mainland,  had  to  pass  two 
streams.  To  effect  the  first  crossing  thev  were  oblijied  to 
ascend  the  stream  four  leagues  l)efore  they  found  a  suitable 
place  to  cross.  This  must  have  been  Young's  Creek,  whicli 
Hows  into  the  lake  at  Port  Ryer.se.  Father  Galinee,  no  doubt, 
had  reference  to  the  French  legal  posting  league  which  equalleil 
2.42  Englisli  miles,  and  if  he  correctly  estimated  the  distance, 
they  must  have  walked  up  the  north  bank  of  the  creek  a 
<listance  of  more  than  nine  and  a  half  miles,  which  would  take 
tliem  above  Chai'lotteville  Centre.  Young's  Creek  must  surely 
have  been  a  might}'  torrent  on  that  March  day  more  than  two 
centuries  gone  by  to  make  such  an  effort  as  this  necessary  to 
cross  it.  What  a  precious  bit  of  information  it  would  be  to 
know  just  where  tlmt  crossing  was  made  I 

At  Big  Creek  they  wei'e  detained  a  whole  day  constructing 
a  i-aft  with  which  to  cro,ss,  and  were  further  delayed  by  a 
stormy  north  wind  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  After  crossing 
th«^y  were  compelled  to  wade  girdle  deep  through  mud  and 
slush  a  distance  of  two  hundred  paces.  When  they  arrived  at 
th(>  sandy  ridge  connecting  the  point  with  the  mainland,  they 
encamped  near  tlie  sand-bar  and  waiteil  for  the  canoes.  It 
lieing  Hoi}'  Week,  the  party  remained  in  camp  until  April  Hth, 
celebrating  Easter  together. 

They  proceeded  as  before,  four  in  charge  of  the  canoes  and 
the  other  five  on  foot.  They  found  Joliet's  canoe  where  he  had 
left  it,  and  on  May  2oth  arrived  at  the  Sault.  Father  Galinee 
gave  a  glowing  desci'iption  of  the  almndance  of  game  and  wild 
fruits  seen  oppositi'  Long  Point. 

The  party  wi'nt  ijito  camp  at  the  outlet  of  Lynn  Valley 
about  the  middle  of  October,  1769.  The  following  winter  was 
mil<l  and  open.  They  came  in  advance  of  the  first  fro.sts  and 
found  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest  at  their  best.     Father  (Jalinee 
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describes  the  ^frapes  as  beint^'  as  larj^e  and  as  sweet  as  tlie  finest 
in  France,  and  the  wine  made  t'roni  them  as  heinij  efpial  to 
vin  (Ic  grave.  He  admired  the  wahuits,  chestnuts,  wild  apples 
and  plums.  He  found  Norfolk  bear-meat  more  palatabN'  than 
the  most  "  savory  "  pig-meat  in  France.  He  saw  wandering 
herds  of  deer,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  two  hundi-fd  were 
seen  feeding  together.  To  sum  up,  he  calls  the  region  "the 
terrestrial  paradise  of  Canada." 

The  results  of  this  vcjyage  stirred  the  Fi-ench  to  renewed 
activity  in  establishing  new  trading  posts  and  pushing  trade 
genei'ally  ;  but  although  the  north  .shore  of  Lake  Erie  lieeame 
a  trade  thoroughfare,  no  trading  post  was  estal)lished  an<1  no 
settlement  attempted  on  our  shore.  A  map  of  l?").")  shows 
Patterson's  Creek  as  the  River  ])"Oollier,  while  on  other  maps 
it  is  named  the  River  of  the  Wintering. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  in  17o9,  the  Ojibways,  or  their 
kindred,  the  Missis.sagas,  were  the  sole  occupants  of  western 
Ontario,  except  a  small  portion  near  Detroit;  and  it  was  tlni 
latter  who  ceded,  in  17<S4,  a  lai'ge  p(jrtion  of  the  old  teiritoiy  of 
the  Neutrals,  including  the  area  which  subse<juently  lieeame 
the  County  of  Norfolk. 

Charlevoix,  the  distinguished  travelli-r,  made  a  coasting 
voyage  up  the  lake  in  1721,  and  he  describes  Big  Creek  and 
Long  Point  as  follows:  "The  first  of  -huie  being  VVhitsiui<l;iy, 
after  going  up  a  pretty  river  almost  an  hour,  which  conu's  a 
great  way  and  runs  between  two  fine  meadows,  we  nuide  a 
portage  about  sixty  paces  to  escape  going  around  a  point  which 
advances  fifteen  leagues  into  the  lake;  they  call  it  the  Loin/ 
Poivf.     It  is  very  sandy  and  produces  naturally  many  vines." 

By  the  Treaty  of  Pai'is,  signed  February  10th,  1703,  Canada 
passed  under  British  rule.  In  17H8,  Quebec  was  divided  into 
five  districts,  the  most  westerly  being  the  District  of  Hesse, 
and  the  one  adjoining  it  on  the  east  was  named  the  Distiict  of 
Nassau.  A  line  running  north  from  the  extreme  end  of  Lontr 
Point  was  designated  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
districts.      Norfolk,   therefore,  was   in  the    District  of  Hesse. 
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'J'liis  was  the  first  iiiovi'  iiiiule  toward  an  organized  systiMn  of 
jiKlicial  administration  for  Western  Canada.  A  Court  of 
Cdiiiiiioii  Plt'as  was  establislied  at  Detroit  with  the  followinij 
justiees:  Duperon  Baby,  Alexander  McKee  and  William 
Rnhvrtson.  There  were  eiijht  justices  in  the  district  Commis- 
sion i)f  the  Peace.  CJregor  MeCiregor  was  <;npointed  Sheriff, 
and  Thomas  Smith,  Es(|.,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  i'lie  magistrates 
chose  a  situation  opposite  Bois  Blanc  Island  i'oi  a  district  town, 
and  the  district  surveyor  began  the  work  of  .surveying  the 
townships. 

On  June  16th,  1790,  Patrick  McNifi"  reported  to  the  Com- 
mandant at  Detroit  the  result  of  an  exploration  which  he  had 
been  oj-dered  to  make  of  the  lake  shore  from  Long  Point 
westward.  The  oidy  passage  in  the  X'eport  referring  to  our 
own  shoie  is  the  following:  "On  the  Itack  of  Long  Point,  very 
good  land,  not  so  hilly  as  what  I  have  passed.  Tindjer,  bass, 
blaek  walnut  and  hard  maple,  but  marshy  in  front  for  twenty 
or  thirty  chains."  The  report  was  unfavorable,  and  orders 
were  given  for  a  survey  of  townships  on  the  Thames  River 
instead  (jf  on  the  lake  shore. 

At  this  time  a  large  numbei'  of  U.  E.  Loyalists  had  settled 
in  western  Canada,  and  thev  were  verv  much  di.ssatisfied  with 
the  existing  laws.  Tiiis  resulted  in  the  oj-ganization  of  the  new 
Proviiiee  of  Upper  Canada  in  1791.  Li  July,  1792,  Governor 
Sinicoe  divided  the  new  province  into  nineteen  counties,  the 
.sixteenth  in  the  list  being  named  the  County  of  Norfolk.  It 
was  sini])ly  a  section  of  unbroken  wilderness  stretching  from 
tile  Grand  River  to  the  mouth  of  Catfish  Creek.  One  hundred 
ami  twenty-two  years  before,  Father  Galinee  pronoiuiced  it 
"tile  terrestrial  paradise  of  Canada,"  and  forty-four  years 
before  Galinee  visited  our  shore  Father  Daillon  had  declared 
the  Neutral  country,  which  included  our  county  area,  to  be  more 
beauti fid  and  better  than  any  other  "of  all  the.se  countries"; 
and  yet,  during  all  these  yeai's,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Freneli  to  establish  a  settlement  on  our  shore.  Indeed,  when 
tile    County  of    Norfolk    came   into  existence,  in   July,  1792, 
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there  is  no  evidence  showiiij,'  that  a  cabin  had  ever  been 
erected  within  her  present  boundaries  by  a  permanent  settler. 
Sliortly  after  this,  however,  oin-  brave  old  Loyalist  ancestors 
and  other  honie-seekers  be<,'an  the  work  of  layini;  Norfolk's 
foundations.  Succeedinj.;;  sketches  in  this  volume  tell  who 
these  foundation  builders  were,  where  they  canje  from,  what 
manner  of  men  they  were,  and  imich  that  is  of  interest  con- 
eernin<r  theii-  descendants. 


SKKTCil    II. 

■  *  V 

NORFOLK'S  FIRST  WHITE  MAN- BILLY  SMITH. 

Ik  tin-  tiiulitioii  IuiikIimI  down  in  tlu;  tirst  Smith  t'ciiiiily  bo 
true  in  t'jit't,  no  douht  woiiM  ivnmin  as  to  who  was  the  tii'st 
whitf  man  that  ostablisht_'(l  a  vosidoncr  in  Norfolk,  remaining 

and  afterwards    bee .'i'^'    a    ])crmanent    .settler.     This    man's 

name  was  William  Si.  .th,  familiarly  known  in  pioneei-  times, 
as  "  Uncle  Billy  '  Smith.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  oh]  father 
Abraham  Smith,  who  .settled  temporai'ily  at  Fort  Erie,  in  17^5; 
and  who  came  on,  in  1793,  to  Lon*;-  Point,  with  his  family,  and 
settled  in  the  Creek  valley,  in  the  front  of  what  became  lot  15,. 
oth  concession  of  Charlotteville.  An  account  of  father  Abra- 
ham's settlement  is  t;i\on  elsewhere. 

It  is  saifl  that  "  Uncle  Billy"  left  the  parental  roof  the  year 
followin*^  the  settlement  at  Fort  Erie,  and  wandered  up  into 
Lonif  Point  country  wdiere  he  livt.-d  amonj;  the  Indians.  This 
was  in  a78G,  some  four  or  five  years  previous  to  the  earliest  date 
claimed  for  the  tirst  settlement.  Durinj;  these  years  William 
Smith  was,  no  doubt,  the  only  white  man  livin<f  in  Norfolk 
County,  who  became,  subset  [Uently,  a  pt'rmanent  .settler.  (Jf 
course,  lie  fre(|Uently  visited  his  ow'n  people,  but  he  spent  the 
most  of  his  time  amoni;'  the  Indians.  That  portion  of  the 
Creek  valley  referred  to  was  an  Indian  villajr,'.  The  sunny 
hillside  was  dotteil  with  their  l)ark  wii^wams,  and  the  Creek, 
valley  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  hnn<lreds  of  heai'ty  yourifr 
"bucks"  as  they  chased  each  other  up  and  down  tlie  stream,, 
or  rolled  an<l  tumbled  umlerneath  the  wild  jtlum  and  crab- 
apple  trees.  '1  he  Indians  of  Loni;' Point  country  were  peace- 
fully inclined.  Very  few  instances  of  treachery  are  recorded. 
They  extended  a  welcome  hand  to  their  white  brothers,  nu'h 
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sought  tlieir  fruMulsliip  wlifii  tlu-y  made  their  first  appi-arancc^ 
aiiioiitf  tlieiu.  The  piceeding  wans,  I'esultin;^'  in  the  e()iii])Iete 
downfall  of  French  domination  on  the  American  continent, 
ha<!  left  an  impression  on  the  Indian  mind  that  the  Enijlish 
Wiin;  a  mighty  nation  t^overned  by  a  powert'nl  chief  who 
avenfred  all  wroni;'s  intlicted  on  his  peopK',  and  protected  those 
who  were  friendly  towards  him  and  ti'eated  his  people  as 
brothers.  There  is  a  certain  diy-nitv  disjilaved  in  the  Indian 
idea  of  bravery  and  tribal  intei;rity  that  is  admirable;  audit 
was  but  natm'al  that  they  should  be  favorabl}-  impressed  with 
the  diirniHed  bearinii'  of  the  Enirlisl;,  and  tlie  honor  and  business 
integrity  which  marke<l  all  tlu'ir  dealinos  with  them. 

"  Uncle  Hilly  "  Smith  is  described  as  a  man  who  possesseil 
peculiar  and,  in  some  ways,  strikin  ;•  in<lividual  characti'ristics. 
H(i  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  playful  and  frolicsome  as  a 
lamb.  He  was  as  invincil)le  as  the  "  Lock  of  CHbraltar"  when 
occasion  reipiired  it,  and  yet  he  was  as  sympathetic  and  tender 
as  a  woman.  His  fund  of  ji'ood  humor  was  inexhaustible,  and 
his  jovial,  sinuiy  disposition  served  as  a  sui'e  and  certain  pass- 
port to  the  jjood-will  of  all  with  whom  he  ca  ■  in  contact. 
Th(^  "noble  iTil  nirn  "  like  fun  as  well  as  their  white  brothers. 
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his  fast  friends  from  the  first.  He  was  an  athlete,  and  his 
iuaivellous  feats  of  strenji'th  awed  the  Iinlians.  He  tau^^ht 
th(Mii  white  men's  ti'icks,  and  thev  taught  him  the  best  known 
Indian  methods  of  huntin*^',  tra[)pin;;',  liealin^  diseases,  cte. 
He  was  one  amoni>'  them  in  tlic  chase,  in  their  dances  and 
other  amusements  :  in  fact,  lir  lived  with  thrm  and  learned  a 
smattei'in^  of  their  lan;.;'ua<;'c. 

"Uncle  Hilly"  was  not  a  lai*;;'!' man.  lif  was  of  medium 
heijrht  and  weiyheil  only  alxnit  one  liundi'eil  and  sixty-ri\(i 
pounds,  and  yet  he  was  a  snan  of  ])rodi^ions  sti'rn;^tli.  If  all 
the  stoi'ies  told  of  his  wonderful  liftiny'  powers  wi'rc  written 
<iown  thev  wouM  fill  a  volume.  If  he  had  been  crossnrained 
in  disposition,  he  would  have  lieen'a  danu'erous  man,  especially 
at  that  time  when  all  matters  in  dispute  were  settled  at  the 
bar  of  fisticuH's. 
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Tlio  writer  of  this  skt'teh  has  uo  ilesiro  to  detract,  in  the 
least.  I'roni  the  great  reputation  whicli  tlie  aiitlior  of  "  Gulliver's 
^J'ravels  "  wo'i  for  ,spiiuiini>'  yarns,  yet  he  cannot  let  slip  the 
oi^portunity  of  repeating,  for  the  henetit  of  the  reader,  a  few  of 
these  wonderful  stories.  Those  given  are  among  the  mildest 
and  will  do  the  least  violence  to  the  reader's  credulity  ;  and, 
furthermore,  they  were  obtained  from  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
good  memory,  whose  fath.er  was  a  near  neighbor  and  intimate 
friend  of  "  Uncle  Billy." 

Ungh  Mc(/all,  John  Bray,  Solomon  Sovereign  and  Joseph 
Kitchen — all  l.«-rge.  powerful  men — were,  on  a  certain  occa- 
8ion.  testing  their  lifting  powers  on  the  big  bark-wheel 
used  by  the  latter  in  coiuiection  with  his  taiinery.  The  wheel 
was  six  feet  in  diameter,  eighteen  inches  thick,  solid,  an<l  made 
of  oak   linduM'.     Tn  addition  to  the  weight  of  this  pon«leroiis 


wheel   was  that    of   the 


prope 


lint:'  shaft,  or  lever    as    it   w^as 


called,  aroun<l  which  the  wheel  revolved.  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  shaft  was  about  tifteen  feet  long,  passing  thi'ough  the 
wheel  foui'  feet  from  the  outer  end  where  the  lifting  was  done, 
till'  dirticulty  of  the  task  may  well  be  imagine(l.  One  or  two 
of  the  contesting  pai'ties  weie  just  able  to  lift  it  clear  of  the 
crushing  lloor,  and  while  thus  engaged  "  Tiu'Ie  IMlly '"  came 
upon  the  scene.  He  saw  what  the  l»est  man  in  the  party 
cuuld  do,  and  then,  without  making  a  test,  he  offered  a  wager 
that  he  could  lift  it  tliree  times  in  succession   with  all   four  of 
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''  Tncle  l>illy  "  won  with  the  greatest  apparent  ease.  He  lifted 
it  three  times,  letting  it  drop  with  a  heavy  "thud  "  each  time. 
Ill  these  e.arlv  diivs  ".lake"  Sox'ereign  kept  a  tavern  on 
lot  I'l.  tith  concession  of  Charlotteville,  a  little  west  of  "  Uncle 
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pliM'e.  By  the  way,  the  readei-  must  Mv;t  iid'er  that 
the  venerable  old  e\-wardeii  of  |)ellii  is  the  man  who  ke])t 
this   ta\eni,   for   he   is   the  little  grandson  of   the  .sturdy   old 


pioneer  who   kept  this  pioneer  tavern. 


Well, 
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and  "Jo"  Kitchen  took  a  barrel  of  whisky  to  .bd\e's  tavern  on 
one  occasion,  and  when  they  arrived  "  I'ncle  liilly  '  shouMered 
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doors,  was  low,  ami  so  Billy  had  to  douhl"  hiiiist'lf  up  to  i>('t 
throutrh  with  his  hunh'n.  It  ie(iuirL'<l  Jake  and  two  or  three 
others  to  relieve  Smith  of  his  burden,  and  while  the  cask  was- 
being  rolled  across  the  lloor  it  went  crashing'  throui;h  and 
"fetched  up"  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  underneath  whicli 
served  as  a  cellar.  It  is  said  that  this  same  "Uncle  Billy 
Smith  coultl  pick  up  a  tifty-<^allon  cask  of  whisky  and  drink 
out  of  the  buni;-hole.  On  one  occasion,  while  in  Gustin's  mill, 
below  Vittoria,  he  ottered  a  wager  that  he  could  write  hin 
name  on  the  side  of  the  wall  with  a  sixty-pound  wi'ight  hang- 
ing to  his  little  finger.  He  won  the  wager  in  the  presence  of 
several  men.  He  was  the  champion  hack-hcjld  wrestler  in  the 
settlement.  There  was  no  lunnaii  vertebral  colunui  tiiat 
could  resist  the  force  of  his  muscular  arms.  But  he  seldom 
exorcised  his  great  strength  on  hand-to-haml  contests  with  his 
feUow-beings,  not  through  lack  of  courage,  for  there  was  not  a 
cowardly  hair  in  his  head,  but  b^  reason  of  his  exceeding  good- 
nature. His  physical  powei's  were  brought  to  bear  on  things 
ir.animate,  thereby  injuring  no  one,  except,  (piite  possilily, 
himself. 

William  Smith  married  .lane,  daughter  of  Samuel  liai'liei', 
the  grand  ancestoi-  of  the  Barber  family,  of  Townsend.  Ho 
si'ttled  on  Lot  19,  6th  concession  of  C'harlotteville,  where  liis 
wife  died,  leaving  him  with  a  young  family  consisting  of  four 
sons — Bunlsiy,  Daniel,  \\'illiam  and  Joseph  K.,  and  three 
daughters — Jane,  Hachel  and  Clarissa.  The  home  circle  was 
bi'oken  up  after  the  mother's  death,  and  the  children  found 
homes  among  friends.  Subsetiuently,  "Uncle  Billy"  married 
Fanny  Oaks:  and  after  his  death  she  married  liarney  Hackett, 
of  Vittoria. 

Hunlsey  Smith,  eldest  son  of  William,  married  .Maria,  and 
sul)se(|uentlv  Delia,  daujihtt'rs  of  .lames  Dolan,  of  New  .b'rsev. 
He  settled  as  a  pioneer  in  "  the  land  o'  (ioshen,"  Miildletoii.  im 
Lot  12,  '2nd  concession,  N.  T.  S.  Here  he  lived  until  the  inugh 
edge  of  pioneer  life  was  worn  otl",  and  then  the  family  mo\i'd 
to  Washington,  ill.      He  left  a  numbei'  of  .sons  and  daughters 

Daniel    Smith,    second     son     of     William,     married     Mary 
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Chachvick,  and  settled  on  Lot  15,  4th  concession  of  Charlottt'- 
ville.  He  was  a  deacon  ol'  tlie  Baptist  eliurch,  ol'  Vittoria,  I'oi- 
many  years,  and  led  a  n;ost  exemplary  life.  He  and  his  wife 
are  both  dead.  Ho  had  five  sons — Primus,  William,  Charles, 
Arthur  and  Daniel ;  and  four  daui;hters — Ma<;>;ie,  A<;t,de,  Mary 
and  Ella. 

William  Smith,  third  son  of  William,  married  Mary  Robin- 
son and  settled  on  Lot  11,  7th  concession  ol  Townsend.  He 
had  four  sons — Walter,  Adaniram,  Louis  and  William  ;  and 
three  daughters — llebecca,  Lorinda  and  Jane.  Ad.\mham 
occupies  the  old  homestead.  All  the  others,  includini.;-  both 
parents,  are  <lead. 

Joseph  K.  Smith,  fourth  son  of  William,  married  Saliina 
Sinden  and  settled  on  Lot  22,  13th  concession  of  Windham. 
He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Fredericksburg;'  Baptist  church  f(jr  a 
good  many  years,  and  no  one  of  Wimlham's  pioneers  led  a 
more  consistent  Christian  life,  or  left  a  cleaner  record  of  life's 
work  behin<l  him  than  l^eacon  Jo.seph  K.  Smith.  In  his  old 
ajje  he  retired  from  the  wirni  and  purchasecl  a  Hue  homi-  in  the 
viHaii;e  of  Waterfortl,  which  his  widow  at  |)resent  occupies. 
He  left  two  dauy,hters — Mrs.  Ro^er  Crysler,  of  Delhi,  and  Mis. 
Samuel  Cuinunj^diam,  of  Waterford. 

Jane  Smith,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  married  Solomon 
Sovereign,  and  settled  on  Lot  24,  7th  concession  of  Charlotte- 
villo.  Subseiiuently  the  family  moved  to  the  western  States. 
Mr.  Sovereign  died  (|uite  recently  in  California,  having  reached 
his  ninety-si.xth  year. 

Rachel  Smith,  second  daughter  of  William,  manied  William 
Hurt*  of  Port  Royal,  l)y  whom  she  had  one  son,  William,  and 
one  daughte)',  Kllen.  Subse(|ueiitly  she  married  .liici*!)  Bowei'H, 
of  the  same  place,  by  whon\  shi-  had  several  childicn.  After 
Mr.  Bowers'  death  the  mother  settlecl  in  Michigan  among  lier 
children,  where  she  died. 

Clarissa  Smith,  \'oungest  daughter  of  William,  mMri'ie(l 
William  Cowan,  and  settled  on  Lot  1!),  4th  concession  of 
Charlotteville.     Mr.  Cowan  is  still  living.     She  had  tl\e  sons — 
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John,  William,  David,  JaiiiOH  aii<l  Alexamlei':  and  five  dauoh- 
ters — Janet,  Jane,  Annies,  ^[argaret  and  Mary. 

As  Burdsey  Smith  was  the  eldest  son  of  Norfolk's  first 
white  man,  and  one  of  the  Goshen  pioneers,  it  may  not  he  out 
of  place  t(j  add  a  few  historical  notes  in  this  connection 
pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  that  favored  spot  in  the  town- 
ship of  Middleton.  Although  the  township,  as  a  whole,  may 
jiot  rank  among  the  best  in  the  vast  territory  that  onto  consti- 
tuted London  District,  that  portion  of  it  known  as  Goshen  is 
not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  comfort  and  elegance  of  its 
Jiomes  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil. 

The  petition  for  the  opening  of  a  public  road  through  this 
rich  section  of  wildernes.j,  known  as  the  "Goshen  Road,"  was 
signed  by  Frederick  and  Henry  Sovereign,  James  Brown, 
Peter  Mabee,  Chris.  Buchner,  Lot  Tisdale,  James  and  John 
Ronson,  Geo.  Byerlay,  Wm.  McLennan,  Burdsey  W.  Smith  ami 
five  Bayham  settlers.  A  survey  was  made  and  published 
according  to  law  as  evidenced  l)y  the  following  certificate  : 

"  1,  P^'uncis  L.  Walsh,  surveyo)-  of  highways  for  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  make  oath  that  I  diil  on  the  2oth  day  of 
September,  LS.S"),  afii.K  a  cojjy  of  the  foregoing  report  in  a 
conspicuous  manner  on  the  house  of  (Jeorge  Reid,  ami  in  like 
manner  on  the  same  day  did  affix  another  copy  tliercof  on  the 
inn  of  Sidney  iiowlby,  both  of  Miildletou,  and  neai'  the  com- 
mencement of  said  new  road. 

"  F.  L.  Walsh,  H.  W." 

Among  the  early  pioneiMs  in  (ioslien  wert'  .lohn  McDonald, 
the  Ronsons,  the  Mabees,  ISurrlsey  W.  Smith  and  Hemy 
Wa<le.  These  werr  followrd  l)y  the  Sh('))lieril,  Cowan,  Sand- 
ham,  Jetl'rev  and  other  families.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  McDonald 
sle})t  under  a  log  e\ery  night  for  three  weeks  while  chopping 
on  his  land,  and  nevei-  saw  a  human  I'uee  iluring  that  time. 
Tilt'  present  Inane  of  William  Shepherd  was  tlu'  first  brick 
house  erected  in  the  township  of  Middli-ton,  outside  of  the 
A-illage  nf  Delhi,  the  old  home  of  James  Whiteside,  Es(|.,  being 
the  first.  The  original  Goshen  itimieers  lui\-e  all  passed  away, 
and  but  few  are  left  of  tlu)se  who  came  later. 
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D(X'T()Ii  TROVER  AND  H18  HIG  WITCH  TRAP. 

AhoUT  fi  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Port  Rowan  the  lake  road 
is  crossed  l)y  a  deep  ravine.  At  some  time  in  the  remote  past 
this  ravine  was  caused  by  the  action  of  water,  and  the  earth 
thus  washed  out,  suddeidy,  no  doiibt,  was  carried  out  into  the 
t)ay,  forminjj  an  innnense  bar  which,  in  course  of  time,  sent  up 
a  growth  of  veoctation.  This  bar.  or  flat,  contains  about 
fifteen  acres,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  The  oMest  apple  trees  in  Noifolk  stand,  un(|uestion- 
alily,  on  this  flat.  This  Hat  is  only  a  few  rods  from  the  public 
toad,  but  the  winding  course  of  the  ravine  shuts  off'  the 
traveller's  view  of  the  old  (jix'hard,  the  l)uildings  ami  the  flat 
itself. 

This  secluded  spot  was  the  home  of  ])r.  Trover  when  every 
other  portion  of  Norfolk  was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  There 
is  a  beifinninir  to  everv  earthlv  state  or  condition  :  and  as 
there  are  no  existing  records  to  ]»rove  the  contrary,  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  the  log-cal)in  erected  by  Dr. 
Troyei-  on  this  flat,  was  the  first  luunan  habitation  erectecl  in- 
Norfolk  by  a  ])ermanent  white  settler.  Many  people  imagine 
that  the  public  land  records  show  who  the  first  settlers  were, 
but  this  is  not  so.  The  ])ublic  records  may  show  who  obtained 
the  first  land  patents  in  a  certain  locality,  but  they  do  n()t 
show  who  may  have  "  s( platted "  on  lands  in  that  locality 
])reviously.  This  ipiestion  of  ))riority  involves  but  a  year  or 
two  at  the  most,  ami  it  is  tpiite  possible  that  one  or  mcjre  nuiy 
have  come  with  Troyei-.  but  that  no  .si'ttlement  antcilates  that 
nuide  by  him  may  well  be  assumed  as  a  fact.  When  Frederick 
Mabee  built  the  Hrst  log-cabin  in  Charlotteville,  at  the  foot  of 
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the  bill  overlooking  Turkey  Point,  Dr.  Troj'er  liveil  on  this 
fiat.  When  Jabez  Collver  erectdl  the  fir.st  cabin  in  Windham, 
and  before  the  first  loir  was  laid  on  the  oround  where  the 
town  ot"  Sinicoe  .stands,  Dr.  Ti'oyer  was  keepinj^  house  on  this 
.sininy,  fruitful  Hat;  and  when  old  father  Abraham  Smith  got 
roaly  to  build  his  first  cabin,  Dr.  Trover  took  a  day  off  and 
went  down  to  give  him  a  lift.  Years  })efort'  Daniel  Hazen 
surve^'ed  the  town.ship  of  Walsingham,  the  smoke  had  a.scended 
from  Dr.  Troyer's  cabin  on  this  flat,  and  when  Major  Back- 
Jtouse  fir.st  set  foot  on  Walsingham  .soil,  ])r.  Troyer  was  looked 
upon  as  an  old  settler.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  Dr. 
Troyer  built  his  pioneer  cabin  not  long  after  the  year  1790. 
He  was  of  CJeriuan  descent,  and  came,  probably,  fi-om 
Peinisylvania. 

Dr.  Troyer  was  Norfolk's  first  medical  practitioner.  His 
patients  were  "  far  between,"  and  in  his  case  it  may  lie  truth- 
fully said  that  he  had  an  "extended'  pi'actice.  He  was 
insiinely  superstitious,  being  a  hopeless  and  confirmed  believer 
in  witchcraft  This  ])eculiar  mental  malady  caused  him  a 
world  of  trouble  and  made  him  ridiculously  notorious.  To 
prompt  the  lecital  of  some  witch  story  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  ment"  Ml  the  name  of  Dr.  Troyer  in  the  presence  of  any  ohl 
settler  m  the  county.  The  name  "Dr.  Troyer"  and  the  term 
"  witches "  are  so  interwoven  in  the  minds  of  the  old  people 
that  they  caiuiot  think  of  oiw.'  without  being  reminded  of  the 
other. 

The  old   doctor  was  terribly  persecuted  by  these  witches. 

All   his  troubles  of    min<l   and   body   wcie  attributed  to    the 

witches  who  existed  in  human   foi'in  and  possesseil  miraculous 

powers   for  producing  evil.      He  looked    upon    certain    of    his 

neighbors    as    witches,    one    of    the    most    dreaded     being  the 

•■■low  of  Captain  Kdwai'd  McMichael.     Mrs.  McMichael  was  a 

,i.  V    ('lever   woman,  anil   to    be    considered   a    witch    hy   the 

•  ,    rsiitious  old  doctor  was  highly  amusing  to  her.     She  was 

.    '  ■,'>  MX  of  strong  mind  and  great  courage,  and  it  is  said  she 

tri.i|Uv;itly  visited  the  lonely  ravine  and  made  grimaces  at  the 

poor  old  doctor  from  some  recess  or  olumj)  of  bushes,  just  for 
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i]w  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  tease  and  torment  him.  He  was  a 
i,q"(\it  stutterer,  and  her  ajipearance  in  the  ravine  would  throw 
liini  into  a  tit  of  wild  excitement,  (hu-ing  which  he  would 
stutter  and  gesticulate  in  a  threatening  manner.  He  was  a 
great  deer  hunter,  but  if  he  chanced  to  meet  Mrs.  Me  Michael 
whi'u  starting  out  on  a  hunting  expedition  he  would  consider 
it  an  omen  of  ill  luck,  and  would  turn  about  and  go  home. 
He  kept  a  luiinber  of  hor.se-shoes  over  the  door  of  his  house, 
and  at  the  foot  of  his  be<l  a  huge  trap  was  bolted  to  the  Hoor 
where  it  was  set  every  night  to  catch  witches.  The  jaws 
were  about  three  feet  long,  and  when  shut  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  high.  There  are  peo])le  in  Port  Rowan  to-day  who 
lia\  e  a  distinct  rememl)rance  of  having  seen  this  witch  trap  in 
Dr.  Troyer's  bed-room.  Hut  in  spite  of  t)  '  defensive  means 
tlui  witches  would  occasionally  take  him  out  in  the  night  and 
transform  him  into  various  kinds  of  animals  and  compel  him 
to  perform  all  sorts  of  antics.  Whenever  he  met  with  an  exper- 
ience of  this  kind  he  woultl  suffer  from  its  effects  for  sometime 
afterwards.  One  night  the  witches  took  him  out  of  a  peaceful 
shunber,  transformed  him  into  a  hor.se  and  ro<le  him  across  the 
lake  to  Dunkirk  where  they  attended  a  witch  dance.  They 
tied  him  to  a  post  where  he  could  witness  the  dance  through 
tlie  windows,  and  fed  him  rye-straw.  The  change  of  diet  and 
the  hard  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  laid  him  u])  for 
a  long  time.  It  reipiired  sevei-al  doses  of  powerful  medicine 
to  counteract  the  injin"ious  ett'ects  of  the  rye-straw  and  restore 
his  digestive  oi-gans  to  a  normal  condition.  Strange  as  it  may 
appeal'.  Dr.  Troyer  believeil  all  this,  yet,  aside  from  witchcraft, 
he  w^as  considered  a  sane  man.  He  is  described  as  wearing  a 
long  white  llowing  beci'd  ;  and  it  is  .said  he  lived  to  be  ninety- 
nine  year.s  old,  and  that  Just  before  his  death  he  shot  a  hawk, 
(iti'-hand,  from  the  peak  of  the  !»arn  roof. 

Deacon  Michael  Troyer  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  'i'royer.  The 
deacon  was  the  principal  corner  stone  of  the  iJaptist  church  of 
Port  Rowan.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  hiuj, 
and  when  he  was  calleil  tt)  his  reward,  having  reached  a  ripe 
old  aii(\  his  loss  was  felt  bv  the  entire  connn\niitv  in  which  he 
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lived.  He  was  a  hlacksinith,  and  the  old  blockhouse  which 
served  as  a  shop  is  still  st.andin<r  on  the  Troj'er  Hat.  In  1N()2 
he  was  appointed  constable  for  Walsinghaui. 

He  had  fovu'  sons — John,  David,  Michael  and  Cornelius; 
and  five  dau<;hters — Elizabeth,  Sophronia,  Catherine,  SusanruUi, 
and  one  who  married  Edward  Bowan.  Of  this  t'aniilv,  JoHX 
married  Hannah  Rorkefeller,  and  settled,  tinally,  in  Illinois, 
where  he  died.  ])avii»  married  Mary  McDermand  and  settled, 
finally,  at  C'lear  Creek,  where  he  died.  Michael  marrieil 
Louisa  Halstead  and  settled,  tinally,  in  Chicago,  where  he  <lieil. 
Cornelius  married  Malinda  Rockefeller  and  settled  at  hist  on 
the  liomestead,  Init  tinally  went  to  Illinois  where  he  still  lives. 
Elizabeth  married  Christian  J3ecker  and  settled  at  Clear 
Creek.  In  her  family  were  three  soils — John  L.,  Eplu'aim  and 
Cornelius:  and  two  daughters — Mary  and  A/ina.  Sophronia 
married  David  Rohrer  and  settled  in  Houghton.  After  Mr. 
Rohrer's  death  she  married  Samuel  Pcttit  and  settlt'<l  in 
Illinois,  where  she  still  lives.  CATHERINE  married  Robert 
iStillwell  and  settleil  in  Walsingham.  Sl'SANNAH  m.irried 
Nelson  Bowan  and  settled  in  Houghton.  The  name  of  Troyer 
has  become  extinct  in  Norfolk,  an<l  but  few  descendants  of  the 
man  who  built  the  first  Norfolk  home  remain  in  the  county. 

Deacon  Michael  Troyer  met  with  an  unusual  experience  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  which  is  worthy  of  being  rec.nde'i. 
He  fell  into  a  trance  and  was  dead  to  all  f.])pearances  foi-  three 
days  and  nights  His  friends,  thinking  he  was  dead,  began  to 
make  prepai-at ions  for  his  l)urial ;  and  if  the  trance  had  con- 
tinued a  little  hjiiger  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  buried 
alive.  During  this  trance  it  seemed  that  his  soul  had  been 
wafted  away  to  the  regions  of  eternal  light  where  it  feastetl 
on  supernal  joys.  When  the  time  came  to  return  to  eaitli  Ik^ 
was  loth  to  go,  and  he  begged  pei-mission  to  remain;  l)ut  the 
blessed  Saviour  lovingly  took  him  l)y  th(»  hand  and  informed 
him  that  He  ha<l  a  work  for  him  to  <lo  on  earth  ;  that  he  must 
go  back  and  attend  to  it,  and  that  he  might  then  return  nnd 
remain  for  ever.     This  experience  led  to  his  conversion. 


SKETCH   IV. 

WAL8IN0HAM'S   SECOND  SfJTTLER— LIX'AS  DEDRICK. 

One  Inindred  an<l  four  years  n^o  (1793)  the  yonntj  Indians 
who  gambolled  about  on  the  sunny  flat  which,  at  that  time,  lay 
in  front  of  the  high  land  now  covered  by  the  village  of  Port 
Rowan,  and  which  «'xtended  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  present 
pier,  might  have  seen  the  smok(!  ascending  from  the  bark  roofs 
of  the  first  two  log-cabins  erected  in  the  township  of  Walsing- 
ham.  The  (jlder  one  was  the  Troyer  cabin,  located  on  the  Hat 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Poit  Rowan,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  was  the  first  white  man's  liome  established  in  Norfolk 
county.  The  second  cabin  was  located  about  the  same  distance 
west  of  Port  Rowan,  and  stood  near  the  south  end  of  the 
elevation  extending  into  the  marsh,  now  constituting  the 
beautiful  Bay  View  cemetei-y.  This  was  the  home  of  Lucas 
Dedrick,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
first  and  only  white  man's  home  between  the  Troyer  flat  and 
the  western  limits  of  the  county,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  175>3. 

The  "  Pioneer  Wheatfleld,"  which  foi'ms  the  subject  of  one 
ot"  these  sketches,  is  now  a  part  of  the  cemetery.  That  acre  of 
wheat  was  harvested  more  than  a  hundri'd  years  ago.  Little 
did  Lucas  Dedrick  think,  when  he  planted  his  flrst  little  crop 
among  the  stumps,  that  a  centmy  hence  his  little  cleai'ing 
would  be  a  public  cemetery  in  which  would  Hi'  the  bones  of 
his  great-grandchildren,  and  that  no  one  among  his  nunuM'ous 
descendants  would  l)e  able  to  jujint  out  the  s])ot  where  his  log- 
caljin  stood.  Although  the  old  homestead  has  never  passed 
into  stranger's  hands,  no  li\ing  member  of  the  family  knows 
just  where  the  flrst  Dedrick  home  in  Walsinghiim  was  located. 
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When  tlie  cemetery  was  being  improved,  broken  bits  of 
crockery  were  turned  up  at  a  certain  spot,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  this  is  tlie  place  where  stood  tlie  second  home  erected  in 
the  townsliip.  Well  may  we,  the  <,'reat-grandchildren  of  vlie 
oM  pioneers,  ponder  the  wox'ds  of  the  old  song : 

"  Where  I  whore  will  he  the  birds  that  sing 

A  hundred  yoiirs  to  cume  > 
The  Howers  that  now  in  heiiuty  spring 

A  hundred  years  to  eonio  ! 
The  rosy  lips,  the  lofty  brow. 
The  heart  that  beats  so  gaily  now  ? 
(Hi,  where  will  be  love's  beaming  eye, 
Joy's  pleasant  smile,  and  sorrow's  sigh 

A  hundred  years  to  come  ! 

*'  We  all  within  our  graves  shall  sleep 

A  hundred  years  to  ci>me  ; 
No  living  soul  for  us  will  weep 

A  hundred  years  to  come  ; 
But  other  men  our  lands  will  till. 
And  others  then  our  streets  will  till. 
While  other  birds  will  sing  as  gay, 
And  bright  the  sun  shine  as  to-day, 

A  hundred  years  to  come." 

When  our  great-grandfathers  were  building  their  log-cabins, 
"a  hundred  years  to  come"  was  a  far-away  condition  of  tilings 
too  visionary  to  command  a  serious  thought:  yet,  before  some 
of  their  pioneer  structures  have  tumbled  down,  a  hundred 
years  have  come  and  gone.  It  will  be  the  same  with  us,  and 
as  we  look  back  over  the  hundi'ed  to  come  of  their  time  and 
behold  the  W(mderful  changes  that  have  taken  place,  so  will 
those  do  who  follow  us  when  our  "hundred  years  to  come  ' 
shall  have  added  another  century  to  the  dead  and  bin'ii'<l  past, 
and  we,  in  turn,  take  our  place  among  the  unwept  and 
forgotten. 

When  Lucas  Dedrick  settled  on  this  little  oasis  in  Big  Creek 
marsh  in  1793,  the  region  was  literallv  alive  with  wild  game. 
Ducks,   turkeys  and  geese  were    very  numerous,  and    in    the 
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iiiljoining  forest  Motlier  Bruin  reared  her  cubs  in  hirge  numbers, 
while  the  fleet-footed  deer  leisurely  grazed  on  the  rich  herbtige 
of  nature  without  fear  of  molestation.  The  Intlians  were 
jK'acer.ble  and  friendly,  and,  later  on,  when  Mr.  Dedrick  con- 
structed a  bridge  over  the  stream  which  bears  his  name,  they 
were  wont  to  a.ssemble  on  the  rude  structure  and  hold  high 
carnival.  One  night  they  took  a  wild  colt  from  Mr.  Dedrick's 
stable,  which  had  never  been  ridden,  and  an  Indian  mounted 
and  rode  it  to  Cooper's  tavern  for  whisky.  When  he  came 
l)ack  he  was  very  much  excited  with  his  experience.  In  des- 
cribing it  to  Mr.  Dedrick  he  said,  "  Waugh !  but  him  fly. 
Blanket,  him  .stick  .straight  out  behind  ! " 

As  a  rule  the  Indians  were  honest  and  trustworthy.  Mr. 
Dedrick  freely  loaned  them  whatever  they  asked  for,  and 
invariably  they  made  returns  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
agreed  upon.  Mr.  Dedrick  received  his  patent  for  the  200 
acres  he  settled  upon  in  1797. 

Lucas  Dedrick  came  from  Pennsylvania,  and  was  of  German 
descent.  He  had  four  .sons — John,  Cornelius,  James  and 
Lucas  :  and  two  daughters — Catharine  and  Hamiah. 

John  Dedrick,  eldest  .son  of  Lucas,  was  four  years  old  when 
the  family  .settled  here.  He  married  Harriet  Fick  and  .settled 
on  the  homesteatl.  He  had  four  sons — John,  William,  Abraham 
and  Charles :  and  five  daughters — Jane,  Catharine,  Hannah, 
Harriet  and  Susan.  Thev  all  settled  in  Walsingham,  Chahles 
.succeeding  to  the  front  part  of  the  old  homestead.  The  father 
<lied  in  l.SGO,  in  his  72nd  year. 

Cornelius  Dedrick,  sec()n<l  son  of  Lucas,  married  Nancy 
Spurgin,  and  .settled  on  part  of  the  honu'stead.  He  ha<l  four 
.sons — Luke,  Samuel,  William  and  Au.stiu  ;  and  four  daughters 
— Hannah,  Sally,  Lucretia  and  Jerusha  Jane.  All  settled  in 
Walsingham. 

James  Detlriek,  third  .son  of  Lucas,  married  Elizabeth 
Edwards  ami  settled  on  part  of  the  home.stead.  He  had 
twin  sons — Thomas  and  John ;  and  three  daughter.s — Jane, 
Salome  and  Elizabeth. 
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Lucas  Dedrick,  youngest  son  of  Lucas,  married  Catharine 
Roliror,  and  settled  in  the  liome  neigh])orhood.  He  liad  three 
sons  -  Cornelius,  Luke  and  George  \V. :  and  tive  daughters — 
Catliarine,  Mary,  Euuna  E.,  Nancy  Amelia  and  Keljecca.  All 
settled  in  Walsingham.     Lucas  died  in  1883  in  his  80th  year. 

Catharine  Dedrick,  eldest  daughter  ot"  the  original  Lucas, 
married  Austin  Stearns  as  his  second  wife.  By  his  former 
marriage  Mr.  Stearns  had  one  son,  John.  For  many  years  the 
old  Stearns  hotel  in  Point  Rowan  was  one  of  the  best  known 
pulilic-houses  in  the  county,  and  the  nanie  will  always  remain 
a  familiar  one  in  the  history  of  that  old  and  pleasantly  sitiuited 
village.  I\Ir.  Stearns  had  no  family  by  his  second  marriage, 
and  after  Ills  death  his  widow  married  Abraham  Countryman, 
an  early  cai'ding-mill  operator  in  Walsingham.  By  this  miioa 
there  were  two  daughters — Valetta  (i\Irs.  Edward  Backhouse) 
and  Adella  (Mrs.  John  Alexander  Coat(>s).  After  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Countiyman,  twe  Mrs.  Stearns,  iw'  Catharine  Dedrick, 
Mr.  Countryman  married  Clarissa  Woodroof,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  Helen,  who  married  Robert  Biddlo.  Mr.  Coun- 
tryman married  Lucy  Smith  as  his  third  wife,  by  wliom  he 
had  two  daughters — Lavina  (Mrs.  Dibble)  and  Nettie,  wlio 
became  the  wife  of  Louis  Kick.  Being  left  a  widower  a  third 
time,  Mr.  Countiyman  nuirried  uMarguerette  Johnson,  daughter 
of  William  Backhouse,  as  his  fourth  wife.  There  weie  !io 
children  by  this  union. 

Hannah  Dedrick,  second  daughter  of  the  o-'iginal  Lucas, 
married  John  Backliouse.  Her  children  aie  euuiherated  in  the 
Backhouse  genealogy. 
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FIRST   WHITE   BURIAL   IN   OLD   CHARLOTTEVILLE - 
FREDERICK   MABEE. 

The  first  white  burial  in  old  Charlotteville  of  whicli  we 
have  any  account,  traditional  or  otherwise,  occui'red  in  the 
year  1794,  on  the  hill  overlookinij  Turkey  Point.  Tlie  body 
buried  was  that  of  Frederick  Mabee,  the  old  pioneer  head  of 
the  Mabee  family.  Mr.  Mabee  had  been  livin*^  on  the  Point 
with  his  family  about  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  which 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  Mabee  family  was  one  of  the 
first  families  that  settled  in  old  Charlotteville.  He  was  buried 
in  a  walnut  loif  coffin.  This  rude  casket  was  made  as  the  old 
rain-trou<rhs  were  made,  and  was  provided  with  a  ti^ht-fitting 
slab  whicli  served  as  a  lid.  In  after  years  when  the  I'emains 
were  disinterred  for  the  purpose  of  removal,  the  loij  coffin  was 
apparently  as  sound  as  when  first  buried,   n 

Frederick  Mabee  was  a  U.  E.  Loyalist.  Previous  to  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  his  home  was  in  the  British 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  but  when  the  Americans  gained  their 
in<lependence,  that  home  was  confi.scated  and  himself  and 
family  subjected  to  bitter  persecution.  He  had  fought  for 
British  supremacy,  and  although  the  cause  he  fought  for  had 
been  lost,  he  would  cling  to  the  old  fiag  and  sacrifice  every- 
thing rather  than  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  Republic;  and, 
conse(|uentIy,  he  and  his  fellow-colonists  who  had  supported 
the  old  flag  were  driven  out  of  the  country  with  nothing  but 
their  personal  belongings.  The  Mabee  family  fled  into  New 
Brunswick  and  settled  at  St.  Johns. 

The  new  State  of  Massachusetts  was  exceptionally  severe 
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with  the  U.  E.  Loyahsts  within  her  horders,  .«uhjec'tin<^  tliem 
to  most  hitter  persecution.  After  the  war  the  h'<;isIatui'o 
enacted  a  law  ])rovidin<;'  tor  the  banishment  of  h'adijig  Loyal- 
ists, and  it  is  said  tliat  three  hun(h"ed  and  ten  of  the  u'.ost 
distinjjuislied  citizens  of  the  okl  colony  were  banished  and 
their  property  eontiseated.  Among-  these  were  some  sixty 
jjratluates  of  Harvard.  But  the  feelin<i;  of  hatreil  that  actuated 
the  Americans  in  treating;  with  their  Loyalist  lellow-colonisis 
was  not  confined  to  confiscation  of  property  and  banishment 
of  person,  as  shown  by  the  followin<f  letter,  dated  October 
22nd,  1788,  and  addressed  to  ii  ^^entlenian  in  Boston  : 

"The    British   ai'e  leaving;  New    York   every  day,  and  hist 

week  there  came  one  of  the  d d  refu<iees   from   New  York 

t(t  a  place  called  \Vall  Kill  in  order  to  make  a  tarry  with  his 
parents,  when  he  was  taki-n  into  custody  immediately.  His 
head  and  eyebrows  were  shaved,  tari'ed  and  feathered ;  n  ho^ 
yoke  put  on  his  neck,  and  a  cow-bi'll  thereon;  upon  his  head 
a  very  hi_<,'h  hat  and  feathers  wei-e  set,  wel!  plumed  with 
tar,  and  a  sheet  of  i)a))er  in  front  with  a  man  drawn  with  two 
faces,  representing  the  traitor  Arnold  and  the  devil." 

Before  the  war  Frederick  Mabee  had  a  fjfood  home  and 
kind  and  oblii^inj;  neij^hbors,  but  dui'inij;  nn<l  after  the  war  he 
and  his  family  were  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  aluise.  His  old 
neitrhbors  were  turned  into  fiends,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
pei'secutinjf  him  .ind  his  family,  they  actually  mutilatetl  his 
poor  dumi)  animals. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  said  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  Mrs.  Mabee  to  her  children,  which  ap[)eai"s  (juite 
reasonabl-  md  which,  if  true,  explains  how  it  came  about  that 
Fi'edi'rick  iMabee  came  to  Lon<f  Point  in  advance  i»f  the  jjeneral 
U.  E.  Loyalist  movement,  set  on  foot  by  (Jovernor  Simcoe 
about  the  yeai  17!tiV  Accord in;.j  to  this  tradition,  one  (leor<^e 
Kamsay,  a  cek'brated  Kn;.jlish  hunti'r  and  fur-trader,  had 
annually  visited  Lon^  Point,  while  passinjjt  uj)  and  down  the 
lakes,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  first  settlement.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  that  this  Ramsay  had  an  encounti'r  with  the  Lidians 
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on  L<)n<^  Point,  wliile  trading  witli  them,  as  fai-  back  aw  the 
year  I7(i0.  It  occurred  (so  the  story  j^oes)  near  tlie  sand  hills. 
The  Indians,  nine  in  nmnber,  seized  Kanisay's  liquors  and 
other  floods,  and  after  beconunj^  crazed  with  "  tire-wat(!r," 
bound  Ramsay  hand  a'nd  foot  and  determined  on  l)urnintf  liini 
alive.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  ni^ht,  and  before  the 
preparation  for  the  burnini;  was  completed,  the  savat;e  spirit 
succiiinbed  to  the  li(juid  spirit  of  Christian  civilization,  and 
they  fleciilod  to  wait  until  morninj^.  Ei^^l  t  of  tlxnn  stretched 
out  ni  a  di'unken  snooze  around  the  tire,  and  the  ninth  was 
detailed  to  guard  the  pi'isoner.  (Jn  this  occasion  Ramsay  was 
accompanied  by  his  nei)hew — a  mere  lad,  whom  the  savaj^es 
did  not  molest.  l)urin<^  the  night  the  boy  secured  a  knife  and 
severed  the  thongs  v>hich  bound  his  uncle ;  and  when  thus 
fre(!d,  Ramsay  ma<le  shoi't  work  in  sending  his  drunken  captors 
to  the  "  happy  hunting  ground,"  and  made  good  his  escape. 

Ramsay's  home  was  in  St.  Johns.  Peter  Secord  was  a 
cousin  of  Frederick  Mabee,  and  a  I  .  E.  lioyalist  also.  He 
accompanied  the  Mabee  family  to  St.  Johns,  and,  being  an  old 
hunter  himself,  a  fe!low-fe«;ling  sprang  up  between  him  and 
Ramsay  at  their  first  meeting  in  St.  Johns.  The  latter  invited 
Secord  to  accompany  him  on  one  of  his  trips  up  the  lakes,  and 
the  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  They  visited  Long  Point 
and  Turkey  Point,  and  Secord  was  so  taken  up  witli  the 
country  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  and  settle  on  it, 
and  in<!uce<l  his  cousin  "  Feddie,"  as  he  called  him,  to  do  like- 
wise. Ramsay  was  well  advanced  in  years,  and  this  was  his 
last  trip.  'i'he  glowing  account  givtn  by  Secord  of  the 
abuntlance  of  gamt'  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country, 
led  to  a  determination  on  the  {)art  of  Frederick  Mabee  to 
migrate  to  Long  Point  and  establish  a  home  thei-e. 

The  Mabee  pai'ty,  it  is  said,  started  for  Hpper  Canada  in 
the  fall  of  1792,  but  the}''  wintered  in  (Jiuebec  and  did  not 
reach  Turkey  Point  until  sime  time  in  llU'.i.  They  drove 
twelve  cows,  rode  hoi-ses,  and  employed  an  Indian  guide  to 
pilot  the  way  through  the  wilderness. 
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Turkey  Point  was  literally  covered  with  wild-fowl  when 
the  family  arrived  there.  It  was  a  perfect  bedlam  of  dis- 
cordant sounds.  The  gabble  of  the  wild  turkeys,  the  scream 
of  the  geese,  and  the  quacking  of  the  ducks  was  something 
wonderful  to  hear.  Deer  were  plentiful  and  tame.  Sturgeon 
were  so  plentiful  along  the  beach  that  all  one  had  to  do  to 
capture  them  was  simply  to  knock  them  on  the  head  with  a 
club.  The  Indians  on  the  Point  at  this  time,  it  is  said,  were 
rather  a  gay  lot,  being  very  liberal  in  the  use  of  paint  and 
feathers.  They  were  very  fond  of  cow's  aiilk,  and  were  some- 
times inclined  to  lu^lp  them.selvt!s.  The  milk  was  kept  in 
wooden  troughs,  similar  to  sap-troughs,  and  whenever  the 
Indians  showed  a  disposition  to  help  themselves,  Mrs.  Mabee 
would  check  them  by  waving  a  piece  of  red  cloth  and  pointing 
over  the  lake.  This  served  as  a  warning  to  them,  and  meant 
that  if  they  did  not  behave  themselves  the  British  red-coats 
would  come  and  drive  them  ott'  the  Point. 

Some  mendx'rs  of  the  family  claim  that  the  settlement  was 
made  as  early  as  1791,  while  others  say  it  was  not  made  before 
1794:  but  Mrs.  Mabee  and  her  family  were  living  there  in  a 
comfortable  log-house  at  the  time  of  Governor  Simcoes  visit  in 
1795.  The  grave  of  Frederick  Mabee  was  then-  also,  and  a 
piece  of  ground  known  as  the  "  Indian  fields"  had  been  cleared 
of  its  light  growth  of  tind)er  and  cropped  ;  all  of  which  makes 
it  a[)pear  ipiite  reasonable  that  the  family  may  have  settled 
there,  at  least,  as  I'arly  as  179;}. 

The  ]\Iabee  party  consistetl  of  Frederick  Mabee  and  wife  : 
Oliver  Mabee,  their  eldest  son,  aged  about  nini'teen  ;  Simon,  the 
secontl  son,  aged  about  seventeen;  Pellum,  the  youngest  son, 
aii'ed  about  twelve — at  least,  these  were  the  aiies  of  the  sons  at 
the  time  of  the  (iovernor's  visit ;  two  single  daughters — Polly 
and  Sally;  and  two  married  daughters — Nancy  and  Lydia, 
with  their  ivspective  husbands — John  Stone  and  Peter  Teeple. 
It  is  said  that  Peter  Secord,  also,  came  with  the  Mabee  family. 
Mrs.  Mabee  was  awanletl  (100  acres  of  land,  comprising 
Lots  S,  !)  and   10  in  the   lake   front  of  CharlttttevilK'.      Subse- 
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■<(iiently,  she  married  Jolin  B.  Hilton,  of  New  York,  but  lie  died 
three  yoars  after  the  inarriao'e. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Olivt.T  bi'anch  of  the  MaVtee  family  is 
given  elsewhere  under  the  title,  "  An  Old  Pioneer  Deacon,"  and 
that  of  the  Pellum  branch  is  given  under  the  title,  "  The  Boy 
who  Waited  on  the  Governor." 

Simon  Mabee,  second  son  of  Frederick,  was  born  in  1778, 
and  was  about  fifteen  years  old  when  the  family  settled  on 
Turkey  Point.  In  1790,  he  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  John 
(Justin,  and,  for  a  time,  owned  the  land  upon  which  the  larger 
and  better  portion  of  the  old  village  of  Vittoria  is  built. 
Simon  Mabee  possessed  a  religious  nature.  He  was  emotional, 
warm-hearted  and  sympathetic;  and  early  in  life  gave  him.self 
up  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  Among  the  early 
pioneer  preachers  who  visite<l  the  little  settlements  throughout 
old  London  District,  no  man  was  better  known  oi-  more  highlv 
respected  than  Simon  Mabee.  It  is  said  he  gave  that  old 
jMilpit  war-horse  cf  later  pionei'r  times — Elder  McDermand — 
his  first  lessons  in  ministerial  work.  He  finally  settled  in 
Oxford  County  where  he  raised  his  family.  He  had  four  sons 
— Sanmol  H,  Walter  B.,  John  O.  an<l  Oliver  D.;  and  eight 
daughters-— Eli/abeth,  Ainia,  Nancy,  Su.'^anna  S.,  Rachel  C, 
Abigail,  Lavinia  and  Mary. 

Elder  jMabee's  eldest  son,  SAMUEL  H.,  settled  in  the  States. 
Walter  B.  was  twice  married.  He  settled  near  Beachville  and 
had  two  sons — Simeon  and  Walter;  and  seven  (laughters  — 
Abigail,  Anna,  Frances,  llachel,  Alice,  Catharine  and  IMartha. 
John  (J.  died  in  childhood.  OLIVER  D.  married  Samantha, 
daughter  of  Aaron  Barber,  and  settle<l  in  (ioshen.  B\-  this 
miion  he  had  one  son,  Aaron:  and  two  daughters,  Abigail 
and  Eli/abeth.  Subse(|uently,  he  married  Mary  Ward,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Charles  iJyron.  Mr.  Mabee  died  in 
l.S!)(),  in  Teiuiessee,  in  his  SOth  year.  Eli/amktii  m.-uried 
Absolem  Burtch,  and  settled  at  Bui'teh's  Limding  on  the  Orand 
Uiver.  Anna  mai-ried  Levi  Hurtch,  settled  in  Oxford  and 
left  no  children.     Nancy  mari'ied  Eli  Sage,  and  settled  near 
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Ingersoll.  SUSANNA  S.  married  Philander  King,  and  settled  at 
Marshall,  Mich.  Rachel  C.  married  John  Clark,  and  settled 
near  Woodstock.  Aiugail  married  Charles  Harris,  and  settled 
near  Ingersoll.  Lavinia  married  Jacob  McMichael,  and  settled 
in  Townsend.     Mary  died  in  childhood. 

Polly  and  Sally  Mabee,  the  two  daughters  of  the  original 
Frederick,  who  came  to  Long  Point  single,  married  respectively 
David  Secord  and  Silas  Montross.  The  former  was  a  miller  at 
Niagara,  and  the  latter's  family  genealogy  is  given  elsewhere. 
The  Teeple  and  Stone  families  were  prominent  factors  in  tlie 
early  days  of  the  settlement,  but  they  are  unknown  to  the- 
present  generation  of  Norfolk  citizenship. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
Frederick  Mabee  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  rude  coffin.  To-day 
his  great-grandsons  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  busy  men,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  American  continent,  and  his  great-great- 
grandchildren occupy  seats  in  nearly  every  school-house  in  the 
land.  In  fact,  these  descendants  have  become  so  numerous 
and  so  widely  scattered  that  they  meet  as  strangers,  never 
dreaming  that  the  old  pioneer  mother  who  pounded  corn  in 
the  hollow  of  a  white-oak  stump  on  Turkey  Point  more  than  a. 
hundred  years  ago,  was  their  counnon  maternal  ancestor. 
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SKETCH   VI. 

BOXED  UP  BY  HIS  WIFE— ABRAHAM  SMITH. 

Ouu  pioneer  Loyalist  forofatliers  were  subjectetl  to  a  wide 
ran^e  of  experience.s.  Tliey  left  the  new  Republic  at  the  clone 
of  the  war  in  various  ways,  and  according  to  family  tradition 
one  man  was  carried  out  of  New  Jersey  in  a  l)ox  as  freight  by 
his  wife.  This  man's  name  was  Abraham  Smith.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  old  father  Al»raham  was  the  father  of  all  the 
Smiths.  This  would  appear  too  much  like  trying  to  "  get  a 
corner  "  on  the  human  family.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  he 
was  the  father  of  the  first  family  of  Smiths  that  settled  in 
Long  Point  country.  Why  was  he  boxed  up  ?  Well,  Abraham 
Smith,  who  had  emigrated  from  England  to  the  British  Colony 
of  New  Jersey,  and  had  established  a  home  there,  fought  for 
the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  when  the  colonies  threw 
oft'  their  allegiance  in  177(5.  For  this  oft'ence  he  was  given  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  either  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  Rei)uhlic  or  leave  the  State.  Failing  to  get  away 
within  the  prescribecl  time,  his  wife,  wlio  was  a  large,  muscular 
Dutch  woman,  concealed  him  in  a  box,  and  in  this  way  got 
him  out  of  the  country.  The  journey  from  New  Jersey  to 
New  Brunswick  for  a  woman  in  those  times,  burdened  with  a 
family  of  children,  and  a  heavy  box  of  freight,  was  no  small 
task.  After  remaining  a  short  time  in  New  Brunswick  they 
H'solveil  to  migrate  to  Western  Canada.  They  reached  Fort 
Erie  about  the  year  17^i5  ;  and  it  was  while  making  this 
tetlious  journey  that  their  youngest  son,  Abraluun  second,  was 
born,  being  eight  weeks  old  when  they  ])itche(l  their  tent  in 
the  wilderness  near  the   fort.     The  infantile  Abraham  was  a 
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great  curiosity  to  the  "  noble  red  men,"  and  when  tlie  first 
opportunity  presented  itself  they  captured  him  and  carried 
him  away  into  tlie  forest.  A  search  was  instituted  which 
resulted  in  finding  him  safe  and  sound,  and  none  tlu  worse  for 
liis  three  days'  captivity.  Owing  to  the  rlifficulty  he  experi- 
enced in  after  years,  in  his  communications  with  the  Indians, 
he  often  expressctl  a  feeling  of  regret  that  his  parents  had 
rescued  him,  as  then  he  would  have  grown  up  among  them 
and  would  have  been  able  to  speak  tiieir  language. 

Father  Abraliani's  '"aiuily  consisted  of  six  sons — William, 
Jesse,  Solomon,  Isaur",  Sjinuel  and  Abraham ;  and  five  daugh- 
ters— Abigail,  Charo^'.  ^-  uiah,  Rachel  and  Mary.  William, 
the  eldest  son,  left  the  parental  roof  of  bark  at  Fort  Erie,  and 
came  up  through  ll.  ■  wild?rms«  *^o  Long  Point  country,  where 
he  lived  with  the  Indiana.  In  Kketch  "  Charlotteville's  First 
White  Man  "  an  account  of  him  is  given. 

That  portioii  of  Young's  Creek  Valley  included  in  lot  15, 
Stli  concession  of  Charlotteville,  was  an  Indian  village.  Here 
William  Smith  muile  it  his  home  witli  the  Indians  until  the 
family  came  up,  in  1793,  and  settled  on  the  lot.  For  awhile 
the  family  lived  as  the  Indians  lived,  but  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted  a  substantial  log-house  was  erected  on  the 
bank  of  the  crtH'k.  Every  settler  within  twenty  miles  was 
invited  to  this  "house  raisen:  "  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  took  one 
of  the  "corners,"  was  the  last  svu'vivor  of  the  "cornermen" 
at  the  "  raisen."  Abraham  Smith  built  the  first  frame  barn  in 
the  township,  which  is  still  standing.  He  was  a  wheelwright 
by  trade,  and  some  years  later  he  constructed  a  horse-power 
mill  for  crushing  grain.  One  of  tlu'  stones  used  in  this  mill 
was  plaei'(i  ii>  a  hearth  in  the  old  house  built  by  his  son 
Abraham.  It  was  afterwards  ri'moved  and  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  Hiram,  son  of  Abraham  second,  and  late 
owner  of  the  old  homesteatl,  attempted  to  bring  the  old  stone 
once  again  to  the  surface,  but  the  well  caveil  in  and  the  stone 
remains  there  still.  Hiram  is  in  possession  of  the  old  arm 
chair  made  by  father  Alu'aham  when  he  sojoiuned  in  the  land 
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of  the  "  Jersey itc'S."  It  is  very  spiicious,  but  it  is  said  that 
"  (^^raniiy  "  Smith  completely  tilled  it. 

The  family  suffered  j);reat  privation  at  first.  It  was  hard 
work  and  veiy  little  to  eat  and  wear.  Land  had  to  be  cleared 
before  the  seed  could  be  sown,  and  then  the  seed  had  to  sprout, 
and  the  plant  tlevelop  and  ripen  before  retiu'us  were  had. 
Heads  of  unripe  grain  were  pulled  oti",  crushed  with  the  hands 
and  eaten.  Mrs.  Smith  bake<l  bread  for  the  sailors  who  passed 
up  and  down  the  lake.  The  flour  was  carried  through  the 
woods  from  the  lake  shore  to  the  Smith  home,  and  the  bread 
returned  in  the  same  maimer.  Tlie  exchange  was  made  pound 
for  pound ;  and  inasnnieh  as  a  pound  of  Hour  with  the  added 
Avater,  etc..  made  more  than  a  pound  of  bread,  a  certain  amoimt 
of  "  leavings  "  acci'ued  to  the  benefit  of  tlie  baker.  The  family 
bi'ought  two  cows  with  them,  and  so  ])reeious  was  the  milk  tliat 
the  children  wouM  eagerly  lick  up  tnery  dro})  when  accident- 
ally spilled  \ipon  the  flooi".  There  was  plenty  of  game,  it  is 
true,  but  in  17!)8  firearms  and  aunnuuition  were  mighty  scarce 
in  Charlotteville.  On  one  oeeasion  the  cows  straye<l  away  in 
the  woods,  and  Isaac  went  in  seai'ch  of  them.  Hv  took  his  bow 
and  arrows  with  him  and  In-ought  home  a  fine  lot  of  game. 
This  was  the  kind  of  guns  and  anununition  they  had  to  kill 
their  game  with. 

Dining  this  early  experience  only  one  instance  of  Indian 
trcacheiy  occurred.  One  night  an  Indian  sought  and  olttaineil 
permission  to  lie  on  the  hearth  before  the  l»ig  fire-place.  In 
the  niii'ht  he  arose  from  his  stone  couch  and,  revealinu'  iin 
ugly-looking  knife  which  had  been  secreted  about  his  person, 
stealthily  appi'oached  Mr.  Smith's  bed,  with  evil  intentions, 
no  doubt ;  but  Smith  had  his  eyes  open,  ami  was  on  the  nlert, 
iind  at  the  op])ortune  moment  lu'  s])iang  out  of  bed  and 
st'i/ed  him,  wresting  the  knife  from  liis  luunl  and  exj)elling 
him  from  the  cabin.  When  the  Indians  heard  of  it  the  next 
day  their  imlignjition  Unew  no  bounds,  and  if  the  scoundrel 
had  not  suddenly  taken  his  departure  lie  would  have  received 
rough  treatment  at  their  hands.     Abraham,  the  yotniger,  was 
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about  eight  years  old  during  this  first  cruel  pinch  of  privation, 
and  lie  used  to  tell  his  children  of  an  Indian  dumpling  which 
he  found.  It  was  hard  and  mouldy,  but  he  said  it  was  the 
sweetest  morsel  he  ever  tasted. 

The  family  came  up  through  the  forest  from  Fort  Erie,  and 
the  onlv  sign  of  a  human  habitation  seen  between  the  Niagara 
river  and  their  place  of  destination,  was  a  partially-roofed  log 
hut  which  stood  somewhere  within  the  present  limits  of 
Simcoe.  Father  Abraham  was  a  pioneer  and  the  father  of 
pioneers.  He  died  in  1809  in  his  73rd  year,  and  his  wife 
Rachel  died  in  1831  in  her  72nd  year.  If  Abraham  second, 
who  was  the  last  baby  in  this  family,  were  living  he  would  be 
one  hundred  and  twelve  years  old. 

Each  son  and  daughter  of  this  old  U.  E.  Loyalist  received  a 
grant  of  Government  land.  Isaac  settled  on  the  Otter  Creek, 
near  the  present  village  of  Vienna,  where  he  raised  a  family. 
Jesse  sold  his  U.  E  Loyalist  grant  to  Oliver  Mabee  in  an 
early  day,  and  settled  on  the  Grand  iiiver,  in  Kent  County, 
Mich.,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  He  raised  a 
family  at  this  place.  SoLOMON  settled  on  Talbot  street,  in 
Malahide,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  tree  falling  on  him.  He 
left  a  family  of  small  children,  who  finally  settled  in  the  States. 

Samuel  Smith  settled  and  remained  in  Charlotteville.  The 
ireneal(»<ifV'  of  his  family  is  jriven  in  sketch  "A  Pioneer  Mother 
wh(j  weighed  Four  Hundred  Pound.s." 

Abigail  Smith,  eldest  tlaughter  of  Father  Abi*aham,  mairied 
John  Gustin.  Her  chihlren  are  enumerated  in  the  Gustin 
family  genealogy. 

Chnrity  Smith,  second  daughter  of  Father  Abraham, 
married  a  Haveifs,  and  settled  in  Charlotteville.  By  this 
iniion  she  had  three  sons — Abraham,  William  and  Robert.  The 
latter  succeeded  to  the  Havens  homestead.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Havens,  Charity  married  Levi  Churchell,  of  Charlotteville, 
antl  had  one  son,  Levi. 

Hannah  Smith,  third  daughter  of  Father  Abraham,  married 
Victor  Brown,  A  sketeli  of  his  life  is  given  in  the  Brown 
family  genealogy. 
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Racliel  Smith,  fourth  dautihter  of  Father  Abraham,  married 
R(jbert  Shearer.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Shearer 
family  genealogy. 

]\Iary  Smith,  youngest  daughter  of  Father  Abraham, 
married  Oliver  Mabee.  Her  cliildren  are  enumerated  in  the 
Mabee  family  genealogy. 

Abraham  Smith,  youngest  son  of  Father  Abraham,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  old  homestead.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife,  Sarah  Baker,  he  had  two  sons — Abraham  and  David  ; 
and  four  daughters — Rachel,  Hannah,  Sarah  Ann  and  Rebecca. 
By  his  second  wile,  Anna  Baker,  he  had  two  sons — Isaac  and 
Hii'am ;  and  three  daughters — Eva,  Rhoda  and  Harriet. 

Rev.  Abraham  Smith,  eldest  son  of  Abraham,  was  a  Baptist 
preacher.  He  was  married  three  times,  but  he  raised  his  large 
family  with  his  first  wife,  Jane  Baker,  on  his  old  homestead 
near  New  Sarum,  in  the  township  of  Yarmouth.  He  died  in 
Aylmer  at  a  good  old  age,  leaving  four  sons — Hosea,  Johnson, 
Judson  and  Arthur;  and  si^ven  daughters — Sarah,  Ann,  Julia, 
Salema,  Hannah,  Naoma  and  Minnie.  All  but  one  or  two  of 
this  family  are  in  the  States. 

Da\id  Smith,  second  son  of  Abraham,  was  born  in  liS24. 
He  married  Hannah  E.  Slingerland,  and  settled  at  Houghton 
Centre.  He  finally  moved  t(j  North  Dakota  and  settled  in  the 
Turtle  Mountain  district,  where  his  family  are  now  living.  H(^ 
died  during  the  present  year  in  his  seventy-third  year,  leaving 
four  sons — Hiram,  Abraham,  (leorge  and  Charles:  and  four 
daughters — Mary  A.,  Rhoda  A.,  Emily  A.  and  Graet'  D. 

Rachel  Smith,  eldest  daughter  of  Abraham,  married  Orin 
Rogers  and  settled  at  Boston.  She  <lied  young,  leaving  no 
children. 

Hainiah  Smith,  second  daughter  of  Abraham,  married 
Joseph  .Johnson  and  settled  at  Jioston.  JMr.  .lohnson  was  tlu^ 
son  of  Mary  Sitts,  who.se  sad  history  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  series. 

Sarah  Ann  Smith,  third  daughter  of  Abraliam,  married 
Anthony  Upper,  and  settled  fiiuilly  at  OttisvilU',  Mich.     In  this 
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family  were  five  sons — Abniliiiin,  Charles,  Peter,  Joseph  and 
Zephaniali ;  and  four  daughters — Anna,  Nancy,  Amelia  and 
llhoda. 

Rebecca  Smitli,  fourth  daughter  of  Abraham,  married  John, 
eldest  son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Kitchen,  of  Charlotteville,  and 
settled  in  Windham,  near  Delhi.  They  are  both  living.  She 
is  the  mother  of  two  daughters — Rozena,  the  wife  of  R.  M. 
Wilson;  and  Cynthia  Alice,  the  wife  of  L  C.  McConnell,  of 
Mai  abide. 

Isaac  Smith,  eldest  son  of  Abraham  (by  bis  second  wife), 
was  twice  mairied.  By  his  first  wife  (Abigail,  daughter  of 
Peter  j\Iabee)  he  had  two  daughters — Agnes  and  Minnie  ;  and 
by  his  second  wife  (Sarah  Johnson)  he  had  two  sons — Herbert 
and  I.  D.:  and  two  daughters — Abigail  and  Eliza.  The  family 
settled  at  Galesburg,  111.     Both  father  and  niother  are  dead. 

Hiram  Smith,  yomigest  son  of  Abraham,  Ity  his  second 
wife,  succeeded  to  the  old  homestead.  He  was  also  twice 
married.  By  his  tirst  wife,  Mary  Johnson,  he  raiseil  a  large 
family,  all  girls  but  one,  Arthur.  By  his  second  wife  he  has 
■sevei-al  children. 

Eva  Smith,  eldest  daughter  of  Abraham  (by  his  second  wife), 
married  W^.lliam  IMonroe,  an<l  settled  in  Charlotteville.  She 
had  one  son.  Arthur,  who  is  a  grocer  in  St.  Thomas.  Subse- 
(juently,  she  married  Israel  Woodley  and  settled  near  Benton 
Harbor,  j\Iich.,  where  she  died. 

llhoda  Smith,  second  daughter  of  Abraham  (by  his  second 
wife),  married  Peter  Mabee,  son  of  Peter,  and  settled  in  Char- 
lotteville. She  had  one  son,  William,  who  was  recently  elected 
Judge  of  Probate  in  a  county  in  Montana. 

Harriet  Smith,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Al)i'aham,  married 
Cluu'les  O.  Learn,  of  Yarmouth.  She  has  two  sons— CMiarles 
and  Cecil ;  and  one  daughter,  Stella.  The  family  is  living  in 
Ayimer. 

The  pioneer  father  of  this  numerous  branch  of  the  Smith 
family  died  in  IHCu),  aged  seventy-si.x.  His  wife,  Sarah,  died 
in  1837,  aged  forty-eight ;  and  his  second  wife,  Anna,  died  in 
1800,  aged  tifty-tive. 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that  Turkej'  Point  was  at  first 
designed  as  the  conunercial  and  govcriunental  metropolis  of 
Upper  Canada.  The  man  who  made  this  designation  was 
Sir  John  Graves  Simcoe,  the  first  Governor  of  Upi)er  Canada. 
He  had  a  most  won<lerful  faith  in  the  future  of  the  new 
province,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  open  up  the 
country  and  attract  thereto  the  best  class  of  settlers.  One 
important  work  undertaken  by  him — a  work  which  was  the 
means  of  opening  up  the  interior  of  the  western  peninsula  of 
the  Province  to  rapid  settlement- — was  the  building  of  a  road 
from  Niagara  to  Amherstburg.  It  was  a  big  undertaking  in 
the  primitive  condition  of  things  at  that  time,  and  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  raising  of  means  to  carry  it  on,  large  tracts  of  land 
lying  along  the  proposed  line  of  road  were  sold  to  colonies  of 
settlers.  A  good  share  of  the  township  of  Norwich  was  sold 
in  this  way  to  a  colony  of  Pennsylvania  Quakers.  The  first 
Upper  Canaila  Parliament  convened  at  Newark,  but  an 
American  fort  standing  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Niagara 
lliver  detracted  from  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  landscape  view, 
and  a  change  of  location  was  deemed  advisabk^  This  w  as  the 
state  of  affairs  when  the  Governor  visited  Norfolk  in  179;"). 
He  was  engaged  in  the  preliminary  work  of  his  great  pioneer 
thoroughfare,  and  came  down  through  the  forest  to  the  lake 
shore.  The  Mabee  family  had  "s(|uatted"  on  Turkey  Point, 
being  one  of  the  very  few  families  who  hud  pioneered  their 
way  into  the  Long  Point  country  at  this  time. 

The  Governor  was  very  much  pleased  with  Turkey'  Point. 
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Tlie  beacli  was  much  wider  then,  givinjf  it  tlie  appearance  of  a 
tine  esplanade ;  and  when  viewed  from  the  higli  bank  on  the 
mainland,  witli  its  park  of  evergreens  in  the  rear,  it  presented 
II  charming  picture  of  nature.  And  then  it  must  be  remeni- 
bered  that  the  adjacent  upland  desert  of  sand  had  not  yet  been 
exposed  to  view.  It  was  carpeted  with  leaves  and  shaded 
with  a  light  growth  of  forest  trees.  This  sparsity  of  timber 
growth  indicated  easy  work  for  the  settler,  and  made  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Governor,  who  had 
come  down  through  the  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  Oxford 
county.  Timber  possessed  no  commercial  value  in  those  days. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  the  great  impediment  in  the  way  of 
settlement,  and  the  lightly  timbered  sections  offered  the  greatest 
inducements  to  settlers.  Hence  it  is  that  the  poorest  sections 
were  the  first  settled  upon — the  reason  for  which  is  often  a 
matter  of  M'onderment  with  the  young  people  of  our  day. 

Governor  Simcoe  determined  to  make  Turkey  Point  a  town 
of  great  importance,  an<l  a  Reservation  was  made  for  a  town 
site  and  government  buildings.  The  new  town  was  named 
"  The  Town  of  Charlotteville,"'  and  the  survey  of  a  public 
thoroughfare  ordered,  connecting  he  new  town  with  the 
Governor's  Road.  The  surveyors  were  instructed  to  begin  at 
tlie  south-east  angle  of  the  township  of  Blenheim,  in  the  county 
of  Brant,  thence  ruiming  in  as  straight  a  line  as  the  topography 
of  the  oountiy  would  permit  to  the  "  Town  of  Charlotteville." 
The  survey  was  made,  but,  owing  to  a  miscalculation,  the  lake 
.shore  was  reached  some  four  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Point, 
near  Port  Ryerse. 

The  Reservation  having  been  made  in  1795  by  Governor 
Simcoe,  instructions  were  given  to  Thomas  Welch,  in  1798,  by 
the  Surveyor-General,  "to  take  a  .sketch  of  the  ground  above 
the  Point  which  may  be  suitable  for  a  town."  He  was  in- 
.structed  that  "  the  ground  immediately  above  Mrs.  Mabee's  old 
house  "  had  been  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  He  was  advised 
"  to  have  regard  to  such  a  situation  as  may  be  fit  for  barracks 
and  such  other  accommodations  as  may  be  looked  for  in  pro- 
viding space  for  a  small  fort." 
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The  old  diary  kept  by  Lady  Simcoe  during  her  husband's 
tenn  of  office  has  been  preserved,  and  it  contains  the  following 
entry  pertaining  to  the  Governor's  visit  at  Turkey  Point : 

"September  12th,  1795.     The  Governor  returned  and  is  far 
11  well.     He  was  pleased  with  Long  Point,  which  he  calls 
xcirlotte  Villa;  the  banks  on   the  lake,  150  feet  high;  on  the 
shore  grew  weeping  willows  covered  with  vines." 

The  term  "  Long  Pt>int "  is  either  meant  for  Turkey  Point 
or  for  the  section  of  country  bordering  on  Long  Point  bay. 
This  entire  section  from  the  dawn  of  the  settlement  has  always 
been  designated  "  the  Long  Point  country,"  and  this  idea  may 
have  been  on  the  n»ind  of  Lady  Simcoe  when  she  recorded  this 
entry. 

In  1801  an  Act  was  passed  which  provided  "  that  the 
Courts  ot  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  District  of 
London  should  be  holden  in  the  Town  of  Charlotteville  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  months  of  March,  June,  September  and 
J  -•ember."  At  this  time  no  building  of  any  kind  had  been 
ed  in  the  Town  of  Charlotteville. 

x'he  Town  of  Charlotteville  antedates  the  Township  of 
Charlotteville.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  in  order  to 
know  where,  and  what,  the  Town  of  Charlotteville  was.  When 
Governor  Simcoe  laid  it  out  and  named  it  in  honor  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  there  was  no  township  of  Cliarlotteville.  The  name 
was  given  to  the  proposed  town :  and  when  the  township 
lying  back  of,  and  including,  Turkey  Point,  was  surveyed,  it 
was  named  after  the  town. 

Turkey  Point  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  great  nundxT 
of  turkeys  and  other  wild  fowl  found  there.  It  is  described  as 
being  a  veritable  hunter's  paradise  at  the  time  the  Mabee 
family  squatted  there. 

A  portion  of  the  town  site  having  been  thus  made  a  public 
reserve,  it  became,  as  before  stated,  the  district  town  of 
London  District.  When  the  district  was  organized  in  1800, 
the  courts  were  held  at  the  house  of  James  Monroe  for  the 
reason  that  no  other  house  in  the  settlement  was  sufficiently 
commodious  for  the  purpose;  but  shortly  afterwards,  Job  Loder 
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built  a  public-houso  in  the  Town  of  Charlotte villo,  and  when 
the  Court  was  established  there  it  was  at  first  held  in  Loder's 
house.  The  first  Court  held  at  Turkey  Point  was  the  fall  term 
of  liS02,  which  convened  on  the  14th  day  of  September. 

A  log  jail  was  erected  on  the  public  ground  made  of  stjuared 
white  oak  logs.  The  timbers  had  been  laid  up,  but  the  struc- 
ture was  not  completed.  On  the  25th  day  of  June,  1803,  the 
contract  was  let  to  James  Monroe  to  finish  it  for  £()2  10s., 
provincial  currency.  The  contract  specifications  were  as  follows  : 

"  The  under  Hoor,  the  sides,  the  ceiling,  and  the  partition 
between  the  two  rooms  are  to  be  laid  nnd  ceiled  with  inch  and 
a  half  oak  planks  to  be  rabbeted  and  lapped,  and  spiked  with 
250  pounds  of  spikes  of  three  inches  in  length,  well  headed  and 
place(l  and  drove  regularly  at  proper  distances  from  each  other. 
A  lloor  to  be  laid  al)ove  the  ceiling  with  inch  and  a  (piarter 
pine  boards  The  building  is  to  be  shingled  and  weathfi- 
boarded  with  pine  boai'd.s.  Two  doois  are  to  be  put  in  tin' 
jail — one  to  each  room  of  the  same  size  of  that  at  the  old  jail ; 
also  a  window  to  each  room,  that  window  at  the  old  jail  to  be 
cut  and  preparetl  so  as  to  make  the  two  windows  foi-  the  new 
jail:  the  whole  to  be  finished  in  a  woi'knian  like  mannei- as 
soon  as  it  can  ])ossibly  be  done — the  whole  of  the  materials  t(j 
be  furnished  l)y  Mr.  Monroe;  and  one  of  the  rooms  to  be 
linishcd,  at  least,  proper  for  tlu^  reception  of  ])risoners  at  or 
before  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  ne.xt  Court  of  Assizes  in 
and  for  this  district." 

The  "old  ."piil  "  refei'red  to  in  the  above  s[H'cifications,  the 
window  of  which  was  to  be  taki'ii  out  and  converteil  into  two 
windows  for  the  new  stru»'tiu"e,  was  the  one  built  on  the  farm 
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It  stood  in  the   woods  south  of  "old 


Fort  Monroe,"  within  a  few  rods  of  the  4th  concession  line. 
Many  yi'ars  afterwards  the  logs  of  the  old  jail  Wfre  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  stable  on  the  opposite  lying  lot. 

From  ScpttMubcr,  IH02,  to  som  le  in  tlie  winter  of  l-SO.'J, 
the  t^Juarter  Sessions  were  held 
During  this  time  -lob  Lodci'  was  the  Mayor  and  iioard  of 
AMiTmcn  of  the  '{'own  of  Charlotlcville  and  his  tavern  was 
the  capital  of  London  District,  lie  was  appointfcl  jaili-r,  and 
this  made  him  "  turnke\-  "  of  the  whole  town. 


the    house  of  ,lol)   Loder, 
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At  a  s[)('ciiil  session  held  October  4.  1803,  the  following 
entiy  was  made  in  the  Court  journal : 

"  His  ^Majesty's  Justices  proposeil  and  ai^ived  to  have  a 
court-house  erected  on  the  public  »>round  at  the  Town  of 
Chuilotti'ville,  of  the  followinj;'  description  and  size,  that  is  to 
say  :  A  franii'  l)uildinii^,  forty  feet  in  leni^th  by  twenty-six  feet 
in  width,  to  be  two  stories  hiHi.  the  tirst  or  lower  stor\'  to  be 
ten  feet  between  lioor  and  ceilinj;',  and  the  second  or  up[)er 
story  to  be  eii;ht  fet^t  hij;b.  Tln^  Iniildini;'  to  be  tn'«'cted  on  a 
foundation  of  white  oak  timber  scpiari'd,  the  same  to  be  sound 
and  of  sutticient  thickness.  The  buildino-  to  be  shini;le<l  and 
to  have  two  suthcient  Hoort  an  entry  of  eiijht  feet  wide  to  be 
made  from  the  front  door  across  oni'  entl  of  the  lower  story, 
fi-om  which  wiinliii":  stairs  are  to  be  ei-ected  to  the  second 
story,  two  rooms  are  to  be  partitit^ned  oti'  in  the  second  story 
for  the  jurors.  Nine  windows  are  to  be  made  in  front  and  ten 
in  icar,  of  twenty-four  liohts,  each  7  x  9.  The  fVont  door  to  be 
made  of  inch  and  a  half  pl.^nk,  six  panels,  and  to  have  a  «;()od 
sntHcient  lock  and  key.  Two  win(lows  are  to  be  finished  in 
the  tirst  story  opposite  each  other  so  as  to  aft'ord  .sutficierit  li^ht 
to  the  bar,  besides  two  windows  of  Hftccn  lit^hts  each  behind 
the  ju<l*i;e  or  chairman's  seat.  The  rest  of  the  windows  ai'c  to 
be  cased  and  nailed  up  for  the  present.  The  bar,  table,  justices' 
seat,  l)enches  for  the  bar,  and  a  table  for  each  jury-room  and 
benchrs  foi'  the  same,  are  to  be  tlnishe<l.  The  three  insi((e 
doors  to  be  tem])orary.  A  seat  an<l  writin<;-table  for  the  cK-rk 
to  be  made  between    the  bench  an<l  the  bar. 

"  Note.— The  house  to  be  raisecl,  shini^led  and  weathei'- 
boarded  ami  floored,  the  bench  for  the  judue  and  justices,  the 
jiidu'i'  or  chairman's  writin;^'  desk,  ch'ik's  seat  and  table,  the 
hai'  and  table  and  benches  therefor,  the  entry,  the  stairs,  the 
two  juiy  rooms  and  tal)les  and  benches  therefor,  the  four 
windows  below  and  two  above,  to  be  tinished,  and  the  other 
three  ti'm])orai'y  dooi's  to  be  made  and  hunt;'.  This  com])re- 
lieiids  the  present  contract  proposed  by  the  Coui't  to  be  per- 
formed bv  the  next  Assizes  for  the  district." 

Tenders  wei'ecalle<l  for,  aiid  on  Decendiei'  Kith  the  follow  in;;' 
proposals  were  receive(|  i:i  open  court  ;  Alexander  Hutchinson, 
at  C'2Hl  .')s.:.)obLoder,at.i:2r)0:  and  Jacob  IJayard.at  C'i.'U  7s.  Ud. 
Kiiyard's  tendei-  was  the  lowest,  but  the  moile  of  payment  was 
not  .satisfactory  to  him  and  he  with<lrew  his  tendei',  lea\  iny; 
iMr.  Loder  in  the  lead.     A  contract  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
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botwoi'ii  Mr.  Loder  of    tho   oiu'    part,  ami    William  Spurtji)!, 
Petor  Teeplo  and  Elias  Foster,  of  the  othor  part. 

'J'he  constables  who  served  in  the  Jiew  court-house  were  not 
provided  with  staves  luitil  the  year  l!S()5.  On  the  18th  of  June 
in  that  year  the  followintf  entry  was  made  in  the  Court  journal  r 

"  It  is  ordered  that  twelve  staves  for  constables  in  the 
district  be  procured,  to  be  seven  feet  in  length  and  one  inch 
and  three  (piaiters  in  thicknes.s,  with  the  name  of  a  township 
on  each  statt'  in  plain,  letfible  letters.  John  Benson,  joinei', 
ajfiees  to  make  them  ready  for  use  at  the  Jiext  Quarter  Sessions, 
at  two  shillinirs  and  six[)ence,  lawful  money,  for  each  staff, 
which  the  Court  agrees  to  allow  him  to  be  paid  by  the 
District  Treasurer." 

We  are  led  to  infer  from  this  Court  order  that  there  were 
oidy  twelve  orj^ani/ed  townships  in  all  London  District  at 
this  time,  namely :  Charlotteville,  Walsingham,  Woodhouse, 
Townsend,  Windham,  Walpole,  Paiidiam,  Blenheim,  Buiford, 
Oxford,  Delaware  and,  probably,  Westminster.  These  town- 
ships are  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  indicated 
by  the  I'ecord  of  business  transacted  by  the  District  Quarter 
Sessions  at  this  time. 

June  10th,  IH07,  the  Court  ordereil  "that  Silas  Montross 
shall  have  the  liberty  of  the  lot  on  which  the  court-houst' 
stands  for  the  space  of  one  year  an<l  as  nuich  longer  as  their 
authority  may  extend:"  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  u.se 
Mr.  Montross  put  the  liberty  granted. 

James  Monroe  did  not  live  to  finish  the  jail  at  the  Town 
of  Chailotteville,  as  evidenced  by  the  fi)llowing  Court  order 
of  June  lOth,  1807: 

"  Tt  is  ordered  by  i\w  Court  that  one  hundred  dollars  bo 
paiil  out  of  the  ti'easury  for  what  work  is  done  to  Jail,  and  the 
lieirs  of  ilames  Monjoe,  or  his  executors,  are  to  t|uit  the  work 
and  the  contract  drawn  in  l.S():{  to  cease, ' 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  record  kept  of  husinesH 
accoinits,  and  on  the  -Sth  of  Septend)er  following,  the  Court 
ordered  that  a  book  be  ])rocure<l  in  which  to  keep  all  accounts 
of  the  futuj-e,  and  also  thos(i  of  the  past  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  them. 
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When  the  war  of  1H12  broke  out  the  court-liouse  wa,s  used 
for  barrack  |)ur])oses,  atid  oue  more  public  structure  was  added 
to  the  Town  of  Chark)tteville.  This  was  a  fort,  w^liich  was 
christened  "  Fort  Norfolk." 

Fort  Norfolk,  was  substantially  constructed.  It  was  enclosed 
with  a  double  wall  built  of  hewed  oak  tind)ei's  a  foot  scjuai-e, 
witli  a  six  feet  space  between  solidly  packed  with  earth. 
Before  it  was  completed  a  detachment  of  the  19th  Li^ht 
])ra<:foons,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  forwarded,  and  durinj^ 
the  interval  pending  its  completion  the  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  Vittoria,  near  the  spot  where  the  brick  residence  of  Joseph 
McCall  stands.  When  peace  was  dedai'ed  Fort  Noi'folk  was 
abandoned  :  but,  owing  to  a  blunder  of  some  one  in  authority, 
a  few  twelve-pound  cannon  were  left  in  the  fort.  Some  of  th(> 
old  people  will  remendier  the  caimon  that  played  an  important 
part  in  the  old  Fourth  of  June  trainings,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  John  McCall.  This  was  one  of  those  left 
in  the  fort,  but  it  was  subse(|Uentiy  reclaimed  and  taken,  with 
th(>  others,  to  Kingston. 

The  court  house,  jail,  tlu'  fort,  and  the  tavern  of  Job  Loder 
all  stood  oji  the  elevation  above  the  flat.  A  hotel  was  built 
under  the  hill  and  kept  by  a  man  named  Hatch.  In  \H[V>i, 
(luring  the  cholera  scare,  a  hospital  w'as  built  at  this  place.  It 
stood  on  the  bank  and  was  a  barn-like  structure,  and  was  used 
but  little,  if  at  all,  for  the  pur[)o,se  for  which  it  was  built.  The 
old  Town  of  Charl(»tteville  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory 
during  the  wai*.  Temporary  (piarters  for  the  otHcers  dotted 
the  hillside,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  much  activity. 

In  ISl.')  the  l^istrict  Courts  were  removed  to  Vittoria,  and 
the  'l\)wn  of  Charlotteville  relapsed  into  Turkey  Point  once 
more.  No  traces  of  its  old-time  importance  remain,  save  a  few 
.surface  irregularities  indicating  the  s])()t  occu|)ied  liy  the  foi't. 
As  we  view  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  that  dot  the  territory 
once  known  as  London  District,  it  is  hanl  to  believe  that  the 
dreary  waste  at  Turkey  Point  was,  for  thiiteen  years,  the 
judicial  metropolis  f(»r  all  this  vast  regi(,"i  of  country. 
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THE  FATFIKR  (►F  NORFOLK  PUESHYTERIANISM 
JABEZ  CrLVER. 


A  LITTLE  more  tlum  a  hundred  yoars  iwo  Norfolk  was  an 
unbroken  wilderneiss  Durinj^;  all  th(^  preceding  ci'nturies  hor 
area,  now  checked  oW  into  iVrtile,  productive  fields,  and  dotted 
with  conil'ortable  homes,  lay  in  the  lap  of  nature,  subject  only 
to  the  aelion  of  natural  forces.  No  sound  of  civilization  had 
ever  disturbed  the  (piiet  solitude  of  her  wooded  valleys  or 
I'cverbex'ated  alon^  her  shaded  hillsides.  No  "click"  of  the 
8ettlex''s  axe,  or  clarion  note  of  that  harbini;er  of  the  dawn  of 
civilization — the  chanticleer — had  ever  been  heai'd  in  Norfolk 
a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  the  time  came  when 
the  westward  march  of  civilization  demanded  a  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  "  noble  re<l  man  "  of  the  wigwam  villages  and 
favorite  hunting  grounds  of  this  interior  portion  of  the  New 
World.  The  transition  of  our  county  from  a  condition  of 
primeval  forest  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  ri'tinement, 
in  one  short  century,  is  something  wonderful  to  contemplate. 
The  cause  of  this  marvellous  ert'ect  is  traceal)le  to  the  superior 
(jualitii's  of  our  old  pioneer  stock.  All  honor  to  our  brave  old 
pionet'rs.  They  have  all  been  laid  to  rest,  but  their  children 
and  their  chililren's  children  have  not  forgotten  the  privations 
they  suffered,  the  Christian  altars  they  erected  in  their  rude 
cabins,  their  patient  industry,  their  love  of  home  and  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  an<l  their  strt)ng  faith  in  God  which  enabled 
them  to  jx'rsevere  in  the  face  of  ditHeulties  and  oveirome  the 
obstacles  which  lay  in  their  rough  and  uneven  pathway. 

Such  a  man  was  .lalu'z  Culver,  the  pioneer  Presbytei-ian 
p;eacher,  and  paternal  head  of  one  of  Nt)rfolk's  best  and  most 
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numerous  families.  In  tlie  ou'ly  days  of  the  American 
colonies,  it  is  said  that  three  Culver  l)rothers  einij^rated  fi'om 
England  to  America,  settling  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 
The  grandparents  of  Jabez  Culver  moved  fi'om  Connecticut 
into  New  Jersey  and  were  buried  in  the  Culver  burying 
gi-ound  near  Schooley's  mountain,  aViout  136  years  ago.  The 
father  of  Jaliez  was  buried  in  the  family  burying  ground  near 
Chester,  Morris  County.  Jal)ez  moved  from  Morris  County  into 
Sussex  County  where  he  owned  considerable  property.  Culver's 
Lake  and  Culver's  Gap,  in  that  county,  were  named  after 
Jabfjz  Culvei'  wlio  owned  the  adjoining  lands.  He  was  a 
Pi-,  shytt-rian  minister,  and  was  pastor  of  a  congregation  neai* 
J)eckertown,  N.J.,  that  worshipped  in  the  "  Beemer  meeting- 
house." It  is  said  that  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
Rev.  Jabez  Culver's  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
British,  but  being  subjected  to  an  overpowering  American 
iniluence,  and  being  the  owner  of  considerable  real  estate,  he 
chose  the  Bible  in  preference  to  the  sword,  and  joined  Wash- 
ington's army  as  chaplain.  Tims  he  was  enabled  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  tlie  rebels  without  materially  aidii»g 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  British. 

When  the  new  province  of  Upper  Canada  was  oi-ganized,  it 
is  said  that  Jabe/  Culver  journi'yeil  from  New  Jersey  to 
Newark  on  horseback,  to  consult  wit]\  Covernor  Simcoe  as  to 
terms  of  .settlement  in  the  new  province.  The  Covernoi'  knew 
the  value  of  the  man  who  came  to  see  him,  and  he  knew  that 
the  numerous  Culvei'  family  and  their  many  family  connec- 
tions in  New  Jersey  would  make  the  very  best  stock  that 
could  be  obtained  in  his  work  of  laying  the  fomidation  of  a 
])r()sper()Us  liritish  commonwealth,  and  it  is  said  lie  jiromised 
Mr.  Culver  a  u'rant  of  (iOO  acres  of  land  for  himself,  400  acres 
for  each  of  his  married  children,  and  200  acres  for  each 
«iui\arried  child. 

Rev.  Jabez  Culver's  children  were  all  born  in  New  Jersey, 
One  son,  Nathan,  met  with  a  remarkal)le  experience.  He  fell 
into  a  kind  of  trance,  and  was  spiritetl  away  where  he  saw  a 
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vision  of  the  eternal  workl,  wiiicli  made  such  a  vivid  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  it  bi'oke  down  liis  unbeHef  and  led  to  his 
conversion.  An  account  of  this  vision  was  published  by  his 
father  after  Nathan's  death.  One  strange  thing  connected 
with  the  vision  was  the  alleged  fact  of  his  being  entrusted 
with  a  message  of  warning  froni  the  spiritual  world  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Stephen  Kent.  Kent  was  young,  hale  and 
hearty,  but  the  message  infonned  him  that  his  death  was  near 
at  hand,  and  it  warned  him  to  prepare  for  it.  In  two  short 
months  the  summons  dame.  He  was  accidentally  drowned. 
This  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  and  it  gives  the  vision  a 
.serious  signification,  to  say  the  least. 

Rev.  Jabez  Culver  came  to  Norfolk  in  1704.  He  settled  on 
lot  1,  12th  concession  of  Windham,  and  erected  the  Urst  log 
house  in  the  township.  He  had  thirteen  children,  eight  of 
whom  —  seven  sons  and  one  daughter — came  to  Norfolk  with 
hint. 

The  Culver  party  included  several  families,  making  up  a 
good-sized  caravan.  They  brought  a  number  of  horses,  several 
cows  and  some  hogs  with  them  :  and  during  the  journey  were 
fre([uently  attacked  by  the  wolves.  Nathan  Culver  had 
previously  died  in  New  Jersey,  leaving  a  little  son  about  ftuir 
years  old,  who  was  adopted  by  his  graiKli'athcr,  While  camp- 
ing in  tlu'  Grand  Rivt'r  swamp  this  little  fellow,  who's  name 
was  Jabez  B.,  sat  on  a  huge  rattlesnake,  but  one  of  his  uncles 
succeeded  in  rescuing  him  without  serious  conseiiuences.  It  is 
said  that  Long  Point  settlement  contained  but  five  fannlies 
when  the  Culvei-  party  arrived,  the  Ti'oyer,  Mabee  and 
Smith  families  being  threi'  of  them.  The  present  site  of 
Urantl'ord  contained  three  houses,  and  near  the  spot  where 
.Tal)e/.  Culver  erected  his  log  cabin,  a  family  named  Cooley 
had  s(|uatted.  This  family  l)ore  an  unsaxory  rei)Utation,  and 
the  lilow  of  advancing  civilization  soon  drove  them  back  into 
the  shadow  of  mdxnovvn  regions.  The  lands  taken  up  by  the 
Culvers  were  heavily  tintbered,  and  during  the  Hrst  two  or 
three  years  the  marsh  grass  on  Tuikev   I'oint  was  utilized  as  a 
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cominou  pfisturo  grt)UiKl.  The  younij  cattle  and  farrow  cows 
were  wintered  on  the  Point,  the  young  men  alternating  with 
each  other  as  herdsmen 

Rev.  Jabez  Culver  was  ever  an  indefatigable  worker  as  an 
ambassador  of  the  Cross.  He  was  >>orfolk's  first  ordained 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  rode  in  a  rude  cart,  consisting  of  a 
home-made  wooden  axle-tree,  to  which  was  attached  a  pair 
of  shafts  and  the  two  fi'ont  wheels  of  a  "  Jersey "  linch-pin 
lumber  waggon.  A  rope  seat  was  arranged  over  the  axle-tree 
and  a  bell  was  attached  to  the  horse,  so  that  while  that  animal 
was  picking  his  own  living  during  the  hours  of  religious 
service,  it  might  be  easily  found  when  the  time  came  for 
jogging  along  to  the  next  "appointment."  As  settlement 
advanced,  he  organized  a  congregation  at  Tin-key  Point,  one 
in  Windham,  and,  later  on,  another  in  Oakland.  When  he 
was  no  longer  al)le  t(j  travel  from  place  to  place,  he  sat  in  a 
chair  in  his  own  house  and  preached.  In  1807  he  wrote  a 
lengthy  account  of  his  convex-sion  and  call  to  the  ministry. 
This  manuscript  is  preserved  and  in  possession  of  Nelson 
Culver,  of  Normandale.  A  copy  of  Nathan  Culver's  visicm  is 
also  in  Mr.  Culver's  possession.  Rev.  Jabez  Culver  was 
ordained  in  17G0  in  New  Jersey,  and  yet  the  London  District 
C<mrt  refused,  in  1800,  to  grant  him  a  license  to  marry,  although 
a  portion  of  his  congregatitm  went  into  court  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  pastor.  The  following  year,  however,  the 
court  granted  him  a  license  after  he  liad  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  died  December  2nth,  \H\H,  in  Ins  (S8th  year, 
and  Amia,  his  wife,  died  March  10th,  IMl.'i,  in  lier  74th  year. 
In  the  ol<l  pioneer's  family  were  nine  sons — Kbenezer,  Jabez, 
Nathan,  Aaron,  John,  Michael,  Cabrirj,  (jritfith  and  Menjamin; 
and  four  (laughters — Phu'be,  Anna,  Freelovt;  and  Hannah. 

Ebenezer  Culver,  eldest  scm  of  Jabez,  was  boiii  in  IT")!!. 
He  settled  in  Welland,  and  ha<l  one  son  and  two  daughteis. 

Nathan  Culver,  second  son  of  Jabez,  was  born  in  17()4.  He 
died  in  New  Jeisey  in  17U2,  leaving,  as  befoi'e  staled,  an 
infant  son,  Jabez  15.,  who  was  ad()pte<l  in  his  grandfather's 
family. 
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Jabez  B.  Culvor,  only  son  of  Nathan,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1789,  and  was  not  five  years  old  when  liis  ijrand- 
father's  i'anuly  came  to  Norfolk.  He  married  Hannah  Bacon 
jind  settled  in  Windham.  In  his  family  were  six  sons — 
Nathan,  Mahlon,  Allen,  William,  Eli  and  Jabez ;  and  five 
danghters — Clarissa,  Malissa,  Crieena,  Miriam  and  Nancy.  He 
died  in  l(S41,  in  his  o.Srd  year.  The  children  of  Jabez  B. 
Culver,  who  are  livini;',  have  passed  into  the  "  sere  and  yellow 
leaf"  of  a  ripe  old  a<;e.  and  yet  they  are  the  great-grand- 
chil(h"en  of  the  old  Windham  pioneer. 

Michael  Culver,  sixth  son  of  the  original  Jabez,  was  born  in 
1772,  and  died  in  New  Jersey  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  four 
yeai's  before  tlu'  family  came  to  Norfolk. 

Griffith  Culver,  seventh  son  of  Jabez,  was  born  in  1778,  and 
was  sixteen  years  old  when  the  Norfolk  settlement  was  made. 
He  settled  in  the  Western  States. 

Benjamin  Culver,  youngest  son  of  Jabez,  was  born  in  1780, 
nn<l  was  fourteen  years  old  when  the  family  left  New  Jersey. 
When  he  was  twenty-seven  he  was  appointed  constable  for 
Windham  by  tlu>  Coui't  at  Turkey  Point.  He  settled  in  Ohio, 
where  he  died  sino'le. 

Pluebe  Culver,  eldest  daughter  of  the  original  Jabez,  was 
born  in  I7')7.  There  is  no  note  of  her  ileath  in  the  old  family 
registry,  and  it  is  supposed  she  remained  in  New  Jersey.  If 
she  was  alive  when  the  family  left  New  Jersey  she  would  have 
been  thirty-seven  years  old. 

Anna  Culver,  second  daughter  of  Jabez,  was  born  in  l7o9, 
an<l,  if  living,  was  thirty-Hve  years  old  when  the  family  came 
to  Canada. 

Freelove  Culver,  third  daughtei-  of  .labez,  was  born  in 
17(52.  t>he  mari'ieil  Michael  Hho.if  in  New  Jersey  and  came  to 
Upper  Canada  with  her  husband  and  family  when  the  Culvers 
came. 

Michael  Shoaf  was  one  of  the  mud-sills  in  the  social  founda- 
ti(m  of  Norfolk.  He  was  among  the  I'arliest  settlers,  an<l  his 
name  ap])ears  (piite  freipiently   in  the  (}rand  Jury  li.sts  of  the 
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pioneer  courts  of  London  District.  He  settled  on  Lot  5,  KHli 
concession  of  Townsend,  and  hud  five  sons — Jacob,  Dennis, 
Michael,  V^incent  and  Benjamin;  and  three  daughters — Anna, 
Salinda  and  Dorcas,  who  married,  respectively,  Peter  Martin, 
of  Burford :  Job  Slaght,  and  Adam  Book,  of  Ancaster.  The 
sons  all  settled  in  Townsend. 

Jacob  Slioaf,  eldest  son  of  Michael,  married  Mary  Csirpenter. 
and  had  four  sons — Philij),  James,  Michael  and  Elijah:  and  five 
daughters — Nancy,  Martha,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  IVIargaret. 

J)ennis  Shoaf,  second  son  of  Michael,  married  a  sister  of  Job 
Loder,  and  settled  on  part  of  the  homestead.  He  had  seven 
sons — John,  Levi,  Hiram,  Gabriel,  Alford,  Daniel  and  David ; 
and  four  daughteis — Elizabeth,  Nanc}-,  Lizana  and  Jane. 

Michael  Shoaf,  third  son  of  Michael,  mairied  Elizabeth 
Baldwin,  and  had  five  sons — William,  Jonathan,  Isaac,  Lewis 
and  Sununers;  and  two  daughters — Delilia  and  Plujebe  Ann. 

Vincent  Shoaf,  fourth  son  of  Michael,  married  Elizabeth 
Martin,  and  had  six  sons — John  M.,  Levi  A.,  Stephen  S.,  Alson, 
Moses  and  Atlam ;  and  eight  daughters — Mary  Ann,  Lydia, 
Angeline,  Jane,  Lavinia,  Caroline,  Marilla,  Amelia,  and  one  or 
two  more  whose  names  were  not  given,  making  sixteen  or 
seventeen  in  the  family. 

Benjamin  Shoaf,  fifth  son  of  Mitli.icl,  married  Margaret 
Walki'r,  and  had  five  sons — Baldwin,  Franklin,  Kinsley,  John 
and  Anson;  and  three  daughters — Sarah  Ann,  Mary  and  Alice. 
The  name  "Shoft"  has  been  Anglicized  into  "  Shaw." 

Hannah  Culver,  fourth  daughter  of  Jabez,  was  born  in 
1770,  and  died,  single,  in  1788,  about  six  years  befoi-e  the 
family  left  New  Jersey. 

The  four  sons  of  Jal)ez,  whose  names  are  omitted  in  this 
sketch,  married  four  Culver  sisters.  Their  children  posses.se<l 
a  double  poition  of  Culver  blood,  and  a  history  of  the  four 
bi'unches  is  given  in  sketch  "  The  Double  Culver  (.Quartette." 
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SKETCH   IX. 


RYERSON  AND  RYERSE. 


Vkry  few''people  in  Norfolk  can  j^ive  a  true  explanation  of 
this  riddle  in  family  nomenclature.  Many  foolish  stories  have 
been  told  from  time  to  time,  and  eacli,  in  turn,  was  said  to  be 
the  proper  solution  of  the  mystery.  That  the  Ryersons  and 
Ryerses  are  one  and  the  same  family  is  generally  understood, 
but  as  to  which  of  the  two  forms  is  the  correct  one,  and  why 
the  name  was  changed  by  one  branch  of  the  family,  are 
matters  not  generally  understood.  The  explanation  given  here 
is  that  of  one  of  the  oklest  living  members  of  the  Ryerson 
branch,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  correct  one. 

The  correct  form  of  the  family  name  is  Ryerson — a  name 
that  stands  for  one  of  the  most  distingiiished  New  Jersey 
families  in  old  colonial  times.  The  Ryersons  were  U.  E. 
Loyalists.  In  fact,  a  majority  of  the  leading  families  in  all 
the  colonies  were  Ijoyalists,  and  impartial  history  informs  us 
that  the  greater  jiortion  of  the  brains  and  wealth  of  the 
colonies  was  on  the  side  of  the  IMother  Country.  This  is 
admitted  by  all  American  writers.  Mr.  Dudley  Warner  says, 
"  I  confess  that  I  never  could  rid  myself  of  the  schooboy  idea 
that  the  terms  British  red-coat  and  enemy  were  synonymous, 
and  that  a  Tory  was  the  worst  character  Pnjvidence  ever 
permitted  to  exist ;  but  those  people  who  were  deported  or 
went  voluntarily  away  for  an  idea,  were  among  the  best 
material  we  had  in  staunch  moral  traits,  intellectual  leadership, 
.social  position  and  wealth:  their  crime  was  superior  attach- 
ment to  England  and  utter  want  of  sympathy  with  the  cause 
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of  liberty  of  the  liour.     It  is  to  tliem,  at  any  rate,  that  Ontario 
owes  its  solid  basis  of  character,  vi<ror  and  prosperity." 

Px'ofessor  Hosmer,  in  his  "  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,"  states 
that  at  the  evacuation  of  Boston.  1,100  Loyalists  retired  to 
Ndva  .Scotia  with  the  British  army,  of  whom  102  were  men  in 
official  station,  18  were  ch-rgymen,  213  were  merchants  and 
traders  of  Boston,  and  3<S2  were  farmers  and  mechanics.  He 
says,  "  There  were,  in  fact,  no  better  men  or  women  in  America 
as  regards  intelligence,  substantive  good  -^  urpose  and  piety." 
He  says,  "  They  loved  beauty,  dignity  and  refinement,"  and 
tliat  "  their  estates  were  anujng  the  faii-e.st." 

Shortly  after  General  Howe  entered  the  city  of  New  York, 
he  was  presented  with  an  address  signed  by  one  thousand 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Loyalists,  and  step.s  were  innnedi- 
ately  taken  for  recruiting  them  into  service.  Oliver  De  Lancy, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  New  Yoi'k  colonists,  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general,  with  authority  to  enlist  three 
battalions  of  volunteers.  This  ti'oop  numbered  two  thousand, 
and  was  officered  by  New  York's  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
citizens.  Another  well-kmnvn  and  influential  Loyalist,  Cort- 
laiidt  Skinner,  was  authorized  to  recruit  a  brigade  of  five 
battalions,  called  the  New  Jersey  Lovalists.  Amoiiii'  the 
conniiissioned  otHcers  of  Skinner's  brigadi'  were  the  heads  of 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  Ontario  families,  two  of  whom 
were  Samuel  and  Joseph  Ryerson,  of  New  Jersey.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Samuel  Hyerae,  of  Norfolk,  was  Sanuiel 
Ryerson,  of  New  Jersey,  when  he  receiverl  his  conuni.ssion  as 
an  officer  in  this  troop  of  New  Jersey  Loyalists.  But  when 
his  name  was  enrolled  it  was  written  "  Ryerse  "  through  a 
clerical  eri'or.  It  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  and  when  he 
came  to  draw  his  pay  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  error  and 
sion  his  name  as  it  had  been  recordiMl  on  the  army  i-oll.  In 
the  war  recoi'<ls  he  was  known  only  as  Sanuiel  Ryerse,  and  as 
a  U.  E.  Loyalist  entitled  to  a  grant  of  land  in  I'pper  Canada, 
he  could  be  no  other  than  Samuel  Ryerse,  and  thus  we  have 
the  Ryerse  family  of  Norfolk. 
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Bcfoiv  the  Will'  Col.  Samuel  Ryei'se,  who  was  older  than  hi.H 
l)rot]iei-  Joseph,  was  a  prosperous  business  man  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  well  educated  and  exerted  considerable  influence  in 
colonial  ati'aiis:  and  his  wife,  T)eing  a  woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelli<fence,  was  a  distint(uished  leader  in  colonial 
society.  In  17<S;}  the  family  fled  to  New  Brunswick,  where,  in 
1794,  the  Colonel  met  Uovernor  8imcoe,  who  induced  him  to 
start  a  settlement  at  Lonjjf  Point,  Upper  Canada.  He  came  to 
the  new  country  at  once  and  built  a  log  house  on  the  lake 
shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  known  as  Young's  Creek. 
This  spot  he  named  Port  Ryerse,  thus  indelibly  stamping  his 
adopted  name  upon  the  map  of  the  new  province.  Early  in 
the  present  century  he  built  a  grist  mill,  and  the  port  that 
bears  his  name  became  a  tra<le  centre  of  considerable  iuiport- 
ance  during  the  lives  of  his  children. 

Col.  Sanniel  Ryerse  was  a  j)i-ominent  character  in  the  early 
pioneer  times  of  the  coiuitry's  history.  It  was  through  him 
that  Long  Point  settlenu'nt  was  first  organized  into  a  separate 
district,  and  this  historical  fact  will  always  keep  his  name  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  our  old  piotieers  who  settled  in  Norfolk 
in  the  last  decade  of  last  century.  In  the  month  of  March, 
1800,  Colonel  Ryerse  received  a  packet  from  the  Executive  office 
at  York,  containing  a  Connnission  of  the  Peace  for  the  new 
District  of  London,  naming  himself  and  sixtci'u  others  to  be 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  district.  The  packet  also 
contained  conanissions  for  the  appointment  of  a  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court,  Registrar  of  the  Surrogate 
Court,  Commissioners  lor  the  taking  of  acknowledgments  of 
recognizances  of  bail  or  bails  for  the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  a  DttHviUK  Potcsfufctn  appointing  Samuel  Ryerse  and  two 
other  conunissioni'rs  for  administering  the  oaths  prescribed  1)y 
law  to  the  officers  of  the  Goveiuiment.  Being  thus  constituted 
his  Majesty's  Connnissioner  of  the  Peace  for  the  District  of 
London,  he  called  together  those  of  the  newly-appointed 
magistrates  who  resided  in  Woodhouse  an<l  Charlotteville,  and 
administered  to  them  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  the  oath  of 
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office  as  pi-escribed  by  law.  This  iiieeting  was  lield  April  2nd, 
1800,  at  the  house  of  James  Monroe,  in  Charlotteville.  William 
Spur*jin  was  the  first  to  take  the  oath,  and  then  he,  in  turn, 
administered  it  to  Colonel  Rycrse,  after  which  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded in  administering  it  to  the  others.  The  newly  sworn 
justices  at  once  held  a  special  Session  of  the  Peace,  with  Colonel 
Ryerse  in  the  chair.  After  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
holding  of  a  Court  of  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
they  adjourned.  The  first  Court  convened,  April  >Sth,  1800,  at 
Monroe's  house,  and  Samuel  Ryer-se,  being  chairman,  was 
Norfolk's  first  judge.  In  the  history  of  pioneer  times  in  our 
county,  it  will  be  thus  seen  that  Colonel  Ryerse  played  an 
important  part.  He  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  .afiairs  at  the 
bcgirning,  but  he  remained  a  leader  after  the  machinery  of  the 
district  had  been  set  in  motion.  He  was  the  most  prominent 
man  on  the  Bench  during  the  time  the  courts  were  held  at 
Turkey  Point.  The  old  court  record  shows  that  he  served  a& 
Justice  of  one  of  the  Divisional  Courts  of  Request  almost  con- 
tinuously for  years.  In  1805,  on  November  16th,  a  special 
session  <jf  the  Quarter  Sessions  was  held  at  his  own  house  at 
Port  Ryerse,  at  which  time  a  Commission  bearing  the  great 
Seal  of  the  Province  was  read,  whereby  John  Bostwick  was 
made  Sheriff  of  London  District. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  very  funny  thing  that  happened  at 

Port  Ryerse  in  the  early  tinies.      A   family  by  the  name  of 

Sprague  had  settled  there,  one  member  of  whom  was  a  bright 

girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  named  Polly.     Buckskin  was  the 

only  kind  of  dress  goods  obtainable  by  the  poor  settlers  at  this 

time.     In  mild  weather  a  single  garment  made  of  this  material 

constituted  the  entire  wardi'obeof  more  than  one  buxom  young 

Ins-,  i     lliMse  times,  and    Polly  Sprague  was  one  of  them.     Slie 

lad  often  been  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Ryerse  home,  which  was 

a  sort  of   ''ead(|uai'ters  for  all   Long  Point  settlement  at  this 

time,  ani.    he  had  witnessed  the  operation  of  washing  clothing 

in  l)oiling  soap  .suds,  and  she  resolvecl  to  ti-eat  hi'r  "  buckskin 

ip"  to  the  same  process  at  the  first  opportunity.     One  day 
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sho  was  lol't  in  sole  chnrj^o  of  (ho  Spni<fU(^  ciiliiii,  mid,  Itikiiiij 
ailvjiiitai^f  ol"  the  situMlioii,  slu'  i^avt'  flloct.  to  Ihm'  n'solution. 
Tlu>  I'ciuK'i'  may  imaoiiic  the  result.  VVlu'ii  t.lu>  cldor  Sjtraj^ut's 
rcttirurd  to  tho  Cfihiii  they  round  tlic  sliiunlvfii  and  ruined 
jvarnuMit  lyin^'  on  iln>  lloor,  and  tlicy  found  (lie  nnlortunatf 
Polly  in  tlu'  potato  Isolc  undor  tho  lloor.  Tlu'  situation  was  a 
had  oni'.  Tlicrc  was  no  niorc  hui-kskin  in  tlic  Spra^uc  lioust'- 
liold.  and  t.ln>  Kyorso  lioinc  was  tlu"  only  ]ila('('  in  the  ontirt! 
scttloniont  \vlti>n'  a  covoriiii^'  of  .some  kind  nii>j;ht  he  loanccl 
until  a  now  supjily  of  buckskin  could  he  obtained.  The  luck- 
less I'olly  was  ])ut  into  a  barrel  ami  cai'ted  to  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Aniolia  llyor.se-Harris,  with  an  o\  team,  where  her  ucimIs 
•wore  attended  to. 

Col.  Sanniel  l{yerst>  had  three  sons — Sannu>l,  (leoro-c  and 
Kdward  :  and  two  dau<>hters,  one  of  wln)m,  Amelia,  married 
ilohn  Harris,  'treasurer  of  Loadou  Histrict,  and  settletl  in 
Jjondon.  The  othei-  ilau<i'hti'r  marrieil  a  retired  British  ollicer 
and  settled  in  itne  o\'  the  West  India  islands. 

ISamuel  Kyerse,  eldest  son  of  Coloiu'l  Sanuiel,  was  about 
eleven  years  oM  when  the  family  cauu'  to  liono-  Poiut.  He 
married  Sarah  Cyphor.  o\'  Newton,  N.tl.,  and,  in  1. SOS, .settled  on 
Sl)5  aci'cs  (if  laud  located  on  Hlack  Creek,  a  short  distanco  above 
Tort  hover.  He  had  seven  sons — Pelei-,  KoluM't.  Sanuiel  11., 
Edward,  Arthur,  l.saai'  and  (icorgo  Collin  :  and    four  daughters 

—  Kleauor,  Sarali  Ann,  Harriet  and  Hannah. 

Peter  Inverse,  eldest  son  of  Sanuiel.  was  thrice  married. 
Hy  his  first  wife.  Mariah  Kuillin,  he  had  four  .sous  William, 
John,  Thomas  ami  (ieoru'e;  and  one  dau>f|iter,  Kli/.abeth.  IJy 
Ilia  second  wife,  l^li/alieth  Starks,  he  had  two  daughters,  an<i 
tho  nanu'  of  his  third  wift>  was  Mrs.  Mary  lUitU'r. 

Robert  Kyer.se,  .second  .son  of  Samuel,  marrieil  h'.li/.a  Undor- 
liill.  and  settled  on  pai't  of  the  homestead.      He  had  three  sous 

—  Philander.    Alfred  and  .lames;    and   live  dau>;hlers — Surah, 
Cvnthia.  Helen,  Malissii  and  Erie. 

Samuel  II.  Hyerse,  third  sou  of  Samuel,  married  Kli/abeth 
Mandivillo,  settled  on  part  of  the  homesteatl,  and  had  one  son. 
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Siumifl,  uiiil   Tour  (lau<;liU'rH — Sariili  Aim,   Harriet,  IIoho  and 
Martha. 

Kdward   lly»;r.si',  rourtli  huh  oI'  SaiinuO,  inarritMl   Klizahotli 
liislioprick,    Hcttlfd  on    part   ol'    Dw    IioiuoHtcad,   and    left    iio         |., 
cliildrcii. 

Arthur  KyfrHc,  lilth  .son  ol"  Samuc^l,  iiiarricti  Ann  Doidy, 
scttlt'd  in  Wuodliouso,  and  liad  one  (hinjflitor,  Sarali  Ann. 
Snl>.s(M|no.ntly,  he  inarricd  .hilia  MarkH  as  his  HccontI  wilo,  by 
wliuni  he  hail  two  dau^^liti^rs,  Martlia  and  Linnii;. 

Isaac  KyovHo,  sixth  son  ol'  Sainiit'l,  married  Mary  ChandxT- 
hiin,  si'Kh'd  on  ])ai't  of  the  lioiufstcad,  and  had  two  sons — 
Kiiucne  and  Ki'anU  ;  and  thrive  danii'litcrs — Anna,  Knnna.  and 
Khia. 

(icoi't^c  (-ollin  liyrrsr,  yonn;;<'st  son  of  Sanuu^l,  niarricid 
Sarah  .laiu;  Orr,  settled  on  part  ol'  tht;  honiesU^ad,  and  had 
(hi-ee  sons — Norman,  I'^Jmer  and  Arthur;  and  one  dau^fhter, 
Ltinra. 

I'jleanoc  Ityerse,  t'ldest  dMiiohtcr  ol'  Saiiiuol,  married  (Jeor<fe 
Kniliin  and  settled  in  Woodhoiise. 

Sarah  Aim  Hyerse,  the  second  dani;hter,  marri(^d  Kredcirick 
l''iek  and  settled  in  llmiuhton.  She  had  three  sons — (V)llin, 
Wesley    and    Clinton;    and    I'oni'    <lM,n;;hters  — (^'ecilia     Amelia, 
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iiarriet  llyeise,  the  third  dan;;hter,  marricMl  .lohn  Uirdsall, 
settled  in  Townsend,  and  had  two  sons— iJolm  and  Kdward. 

Ilaimah  IJyei'se,  yonn;;,i'st  dannhter  ol'  Samuel,  miirriecl 
Sanuiel  ('hand)er!ain,  and  settled  in  \Vo<,iilionse.  She  had  two 
sons — Samuel  and    liai'vey,  lioth  ol'  whom    reside  in  Miclii;^an, 

Sanuiel  U. verse,  the  t'lithei' of  this  larjic  I'amiU',  died  in  IS44, 
in  his  (I'ind  year. 

Ivev.  (ieorL;e  llyerse,  second  son  ol'  ( 'olonel  Sanuiel,  was  a 
Txiptist  preacher,  lie  marrieil  I'lli/iiheth  \  .-lil  and  settled  at 
Port,  ilycrse.  Many  ol"  the  old  people  ol'  Windham  and  other 
liacU  townships  will  rememliei-  with  pleiisui-e  the  old  house  on 
the  hill  where  they  used  t(>  e()  t'()r  cherry  and  other  I'luit 
sui)plioH.     Klder  Ryerso  Hubsei|uently  married  Nancy  Shaw  r<jr 
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his  second  wife.  He  had  five  sons — William,  James,  Francis, 
Lewis  and  George:  and  six  daughters — Afaria,  Sarah,  Amelia, 
Ida,  Bessie  and  Helen.  William  married  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Col.  Isaac  Gilbert  and  settled  in  Port  Ryerse.  James 
married  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Emmanuel  Winter,  and  settled 
near  Port  Ryerse.  Francis  married  Elizabeth  Potts,  of 
Woodhouse,  and  settled  near  Port  Ryerse.  Lewis  married 
Kate  Kelly  and  settled  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  Mich.  George 
married  Caroline  Lee,  granddaughter  of  the  late  John  Chad- 
wick,  of  Charlotteville,  and  settled  on  the  old  homestead. 
ALvRiA  married  John  Austin,  the  carriage  builder,  and  settled 
ill  Simcoe.  Sarah  married  Charles  Mabee  and  settled  in 
Delhi.  Amelia  married  a  dentist  named  Barrett  and  .settled 
in  Buffalo.  Ida  married  Captain  Wesley  Hazen.  Bessie 
married  in  Saginaw,  and  Helen  married  J.  Bottomly  and 
settled  in  Lyru'doch. 

Major  Edward  Ryerse,  youngest  son  of  Colonel  Samuel, 
married  Mai'tha,  daughter  of  Elnathen  Underbill,  and  settled 
in  Port  Ryerse.     He  h^ft  no  children. 

Colonel  Josi'ph  Ryerson  iled  into  the  Maritime  Provinces 
after  the  war,  and  in  1709.  came  with  his  fainily  to  Long 
Point.  He  was  awarded  lots  '2'.^  and  24  in  the  lake  front  of 
Charlcjtteville. 

Col.  Ryerson  was  Norfolk's  first  Sheriff'  or,  rather,  th'  first 
Sheriff  of  Old  Ijondon  District,  being  in  attendance  as  such  at 
the  first  District  Court  held  at  "  Fort  Monroe,"  Ajiril  Nth,  ISOO. 
He  held  the  oflice,  consecutively,  for  about  five  years,  being 
succeeded  by  John  l>ostwick.  He  was  the  fii'st  Treasurer  of 
the  district,  holding  the  oflice  about  eight  yeiiis.  Li  IfSOT  the 
district  received  a  grant  from  the  Pi'ovineial  Treasury,  and 
Col.  Rverson  was  paid  t!")  for  bringing  tlu'  money  from  York 
to  'j'ln'key  Point.  The  I'ecoi-d  shows  that  he  received  8470  for 
summoning  the  eight  justices  who  served  in  the  several  courts 
for  the  year  LSOl.  In  1X07  he  and  his  brother  Samuel  w»'<e 
«s.sociafe  justices  for  the  Court  of  He(|uest  for  Windhnm,  Towns- 
end,    Woodhouse,    Wiilpole    .i;id    Hainham ;    iind    in    ISO!)   tluy 
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acted  as  justices  in  the  Court  of  Recjuest  for  tlie  three  latter 
town  si  lips. 

When  the  townsliip  was  surveyed,  a  bhinjier  was  conunitted 
which  caused  a  shortage  in  these  lots,  and  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion the  Government  made  the  Colonel  a  grant  of  the  island 
known  as  Ryerson's  Island.  Col.  Ryei'son  married  Mehetabol 
Stickney  in  New  Jersey,  and  when  he  came  to  Long  Point  he 
was  thirty-nine,  and  his  wife  thirty-three  years  old.  He  died 
in  IS.")-!',  in  hi.s  ninety-fifth  year,  and  Mrs.  Ryerson  died  in  18.')0, 
in  her  eighty-fifth  year. 

Col.  Joseph  Ryerson  liad  six  sons — Oeoige,  Samuel,  William, 
John,  Egerton  and  Edway  M.  :  and  three  daughters — Mary, 
]\Iehetabel  and  Elizabeth.  Of  these  sons,  Samuel  was  the  only 
farmer ;  all  the  othei's  were  preacher.s.  This  generation  of 
Ryei'sons  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  passionate 
fondness  for  books  and  "book  larnin',"  fiH  the  Colonel  used 
to  express  it.  He  used  to  say  that  "  Sam."  was  the  only  one 
that  was  any  good,  and  that  when  he  sent  the  others  out  on  the 
farm  to  work  he  would  find  them  lying  in  a  fence-corner  or 
under  a  shade-tree,  reading  books.  He  used  to  say  that  when- 
ever ho  Ixnight  a  new  book  he  was  compelled  to  hide  it,  to  keep 
his  "good-for-nothing  l)oys"  fi'om  fighting  over  it.  At  last  the 
old  Colonel  gave  up  in  despair  and  let  them  have  their  own 
way.  This  meant  attendance  at  Judge  Mitchell's  District 
(Irammar  Scliool,  an<l  the  reatler  maj'  lest  assure(l  that  the 
old  register  contained  no  dilatory  mai'ks  against  the  Ryerson 
boys.  Five  of  them  became  Methodi.st  ;""achers — John  and 
William  being  noted  divines.  Egerton's  Hi  work  is  a  jjart  of 
our  pul)lic  history,  and  need  occupy  no  space  hei-e. 

Rev.  (leorge  llyei'son,  eldeit  son  of  Col.  .hwcph,  was  niarrie<l 
thn'e  times.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Koi't  Erie  as  licutciuint 
in  Capt.  Rapelje's  company,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  moulli 
as  he  was  abo\it  to  give  utterance  to  a  fearful  oath,  'i'liis  made 
a  .serious  impression  on  his  mind,  iiml  led  to  his  conversion. 
Hy  his  first  wife,  Si\rah,  sister  of  J)r.  Jttlin  Rolph,  he  had  one 
daughtei',  Frances,  ami  one  son,. Joseph.     The  daughter  married 
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John  McLatiirlilin  and  settled  in  Wlieatland,  Iowa  ;  and  the  son 
was  killed  in  the  American  civil  war.  By  his  second  wife, 
Sofia  Wyatt,  he  had  one  daiif^liter;  and  1»y  his  third  wife, 
Isabella  Sterling,  of  Rochester,  he  had  one  son,  Dr.  George,  the 
Tox'onto  politician. 

Samuel  Ryerson,  second  son  of  Col.  Joseph,  married  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Capt.  McMichael,  and  settled  on  Lot  24.  adjoining 
the  old  homestead.  He  died  in  182G,  leaving  three  daughters 
— .Jane,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  ;  and  onv  son,  Henry.  Jane  mar- 
ried Russell  Clark,  and  settled  near  Bufialo,  N.Y.  Elizabeth 
married  Lorenzo  Mitchell,  in  1.S4L  Her  children  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  Mitchell  genealogy.  Sarah  man-ied  George  Dresser, 
and  .settled  in  Beloit,  Wis.  Henry,  the  only  son,  went  to  sea 
in  1843,  and  was  captain  of  a  whaling  ship. 

Rev.  William  Ryer.son,  thiid  son  of  Col.  Joseph,  married 
May  Gi'ifiin,  of  (irimsby.  Of  this  union  there  were  three  sons 
— Joseph  Edway,  Smith  and  William ;  and  three  daughters, 
the  names  of  the  two  youngest  V"ing  Ph<ebe  and  Matilda. 
.Joseph  Edway  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (18(54)  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Simcoe.  He 
marrii'd  IMary,  daughter  of  EMer  Shonf.  Smith  died  on  board 
ship  while  on  his  way  to  Australia.  Hi'  left  no  family. 
William  marrii'd  Eliza.  Thoin  and  settled  in  Braiitford,  whi're 
).)  died,  in  18S6.  The  eldest  daughter  married  Andrew  L. 
Wilson,  and  settled  in  Brantfoi'd.  PiKKHE  married  Alli'u 
Wilco.K,  and  settled  in  Virginia  City,  Montana  :  and  Matilda 
married  David  Burch,  of  Bi-aiitford,  and  settled  in  Chicago. 

Rev.  John  Ryi-rson,  fourth  son  of  Col.  .losepli,  married  Maiy 
Li'wis,  of  Hamilton.  He  had  one  son,  Egerton,  who  opened  a 
law  office  in  Stratford,  whei-e  he  died,  single,  and  one  daughtt>r, 
Mercia,  who  married  Henry  Ifardy,  of  Bi'antfoi'd,  who  was 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Norfolk  County  at  the  timi^  of  his 
death. 

Dr.  Egerton  Ryer.son,  fifth  son  of  Col.  Jost'ph,  mari'ied 
Hamiah  Akeman,  daughter  of  a  fanner  living  near  Hamilton. 
Of  this  union,  the  children  dieil   in  infancy.     SubstM|uently,  ho 
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nianit'd  the  \vi(l(nv  of  a  clergymiin  named  Armstrong,  and  one 
sou  and  one  daufi;liter  \vere  the  issue  of  tliis  \niion.  Charles 
R,  the  son.  is  a  lawyer,  of  Toronto  :  the  dauf;hter  is  the  wife 
of  Edward  Harris,  of  London. 

Rev.  Edway  M.  Ryerson,  youngest  son  of  Col.  Joseph,  married 
Emily,  dautjhter  of  Rev.  Daniel  Freeman,  and  s\ihse(|uently  he 
married  her  sister  Plui'be.  There  was  no  issue  from  the  first 
marriatfe.  He  had  one  dautjhter,  Josephine,  by  his  second  wife, 
who  married  one  Fitzgerald,  a  lawyer,  of  Ottawa. 

Mary  Ryerson,  the  Colonel's  eldest  daughter,  married  Col. 
Jolui  Bostwiek,  and  had  four  sons — Joseph,  John,  George  and 
Heiuy  :  and  threi'  daughters — Augusta,  Mehetabel  and  Frances, 
Col.  Bostwiek  settled  in  Poi't  Stanley. 

Mehetabel  Ryerson,  tlu;  second  daughter,  married  John 
Williams,  a  teacher,  of  Port  Dover. 

Elizabeth  Ryerson,  the  Colonel's  youngest  daughter,  married 
Judge  Mitchell.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Mitchell 
gfuealogy. 
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In  the  iiioutli  of  JuiR',  one  lumdied  and  one  years  ago,  there 
was  a  little  wlieatfield  near  Port  Royal  which  had  been  sown 
the  fall  before  by  a  sottlcr  named  Dcdrick.  It  was  only  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  thickly  studded  witli  stumps  besides,  yet 
no  otlier  wheat-Held  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  fi'om  that  time 
to  the  pi'esent,  has  cwv  been  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  as  many  people  as  was  this  little  field.  Never 
was  the  i>rowth  and  development  of  the  wheat-phint  watched 
from  day  to  day  with  orcater  interest,  and  nevei'  was  the 
harvest-time  waited  for  with  mon^  intensi'  l()nt^in»>'  by  a  com- 
nuniity  of  peopK'  possessing  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  result. 

Mr.  Dedrick  was  the  sole  owner  of  this  pioneer  wheattield 
and  he  had  only  one  or  two  neitihbors,  but  on  the  5th  day  of 
June  a  party  of  V.  E.  Loyalist  settlers  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
Biu-  C'rei'k,  consistini;'  of  a  score  or  more  of  persons.  Their 
arrival  was  a  surprise  to  the  two  or  three  lonely  settlers  in  the 
neii^hboi'liood,  an<l  they  came  with  a  scanty  supply  of  pro- 
visions. "^I'hey  brout^ht  only  a  small  (|uantity  of  flour  and  bran 
with  them,  which  was  mixed  toirether  and  dealt  out  in  homa'o- 
pathic  d(jses  and  taken  not  oftener  than  the  exi<;encies  of  the 
case  di'iuandeil.  This  was  the  little  community  of  persons  that 
fasted  and  ])rayed  as  they  waiteil  and  watched  the  ripeiiint;  of 
the  wheat  in  Mr.  l)<'dricU's  littli' clearini;' with  so  nnich  interest. 
Amont;  them  weri'  the  Norfolk  j^rand  ancestors  of  five  of  our 
olil  families,  and  their  experiences  in  that  rosy  month  of  .lune 
were  never  foi'ijotten. 

Triie,  there  wits  an  iibumlance  of  tisli,  but  man  cannot   live 
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by  fish  aloiH' IK)  more  than  "  by  bread  aloiu'."  Tbcrc  were  no 
Hup])ly  stores  in  the  country,  an<l  no  amount  of  "  ticklinu"  in 
the  viri-in  soil  of  old  mother  eartli  would  induce  her  to  iiive 
up  liei'  treasures  sooner  than  the  laws  ijovernintr  her  processes 
would  pei'uiit — laws  which  wert*  inexoral)le  in  their  nature, 
reipiirint;'  time  for  soil  preparation,  see'd  planting'  and  plant 
development. 

But  these  pioneers  had  no  bi'ead  :  and  no  future  promise  of 
mother  earth  based  on  a  "condition  prece<lent,"  which  re(]uired 
time  for  its  fulfilment,  could  satisfy  the  j)i'e,sent  demands  of 
their  stomachs.  In  this  extremity  recoui\se  was  had  to  I'oots 
and  buds  of  trees,  which  were  fathered  by  the  women  and 
roasted  and  .stewed  in  variou.s  way.s  as  substitutes  for  more 
palatable  and  nutritious  food.  At  last  the  <rolden  ^vtun  was 
ready  for  the  sickle,  an<l  the  men  all  turned  in  to  help  cut  it. 
It  was  thrashed  out  at  once  and  the  yield  was  sl.iii/  hvslu'ls. 
One  half  was  fainied  vv'ith  tlie  winds  of  heaven  an<l  sent  to 
mill  as  a  grist.  John  McCall  owned  the  l)oat  that  carried  the 
party  up  the  lake  and  he  took  the  ii-rist  to  mill.  But  where 
was  the  mill  f  the  reader  will  fisk.  It  was  away  down  on  the 
Nia<^ara  River!  When  the  little  craft  sailed  away  with  its 
})recious  car<;(),  many  a  silent  pi'ayer  went  uj)  from  the  hearts 
of  tho.se  who  waved  adieus  fi'om  th<'  sh.ore  for  a  safe  journey 
and  a  .speedy  return.  In  due  time  Captain  John  and  his  little 
crew  returned  with  the  flour;  and  when  the  boat  came  in  vi(;w, 
such  a  shout  went  up  fi'om  the  mouth  of  Bii>;  Crei'k  as  was 
never  heard  in  old  Port  Royal  before  nor  since.  And  now 
comes  the  best  ])art  (,f  it:  that  Hour  was  divided  iqiniUy 
amonj^'  them,  vitlnmt  a nji  fccknti I ih/  of  tlfhils  or  rrcdifs. 

We,  the  graiid.sons  and  great-i>'ianils()ns  of  the  old  pioneei's, 
know  nothinti'  of  the  hai'dshi[)S  and  privations  of  ])ioneer  life; 
but,  alas!  neither  do  we  know  anything  of  that  fraternal 
fe(>ling  an<l  connnunity  of  interest,  which  is  a  pi'ominent 
feature  of  pioneer  life.  True,  we  are  surrounded  with  comforts 
and  conveniences  never  di'eame(l  of  by  our  forefathei-s,  yet,  the 
conditions  of  our  life  are  less  ctmducive  to  real  hai)pine.ss  and 
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ccjiitentint'iit,  because  these  very  comforts  and  conveniences 
make  us  more  self-dependent  and,  consequently,  more  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  oin-  fellow-beings.  Avarice,  pride,  egotism, 
selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  a  host  of  otlier  evils  follow  in  the 
wake,  petrifying  our  souls,  and  curdling  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  iiiherited  from  our  grandsires.  No  wonder  the 
withered  features  brightened,  and  the  dim  eyes  kindled  with  a 
new  lustre,  when  the  old  folks  spoke  of  the  bright  side  of  the 
old  pioneer  life. 

While  travelling  through  the  Southern  States  a  few  years 
ago,  the  writer  convei'sed  with  many  of  the  old  .slaves  of  ante- 
bellum days,  and  all,  without  a  single  exception,  expre.s,sed 
themselves  as  having  enjoyed  life  better  on  the  old  plantations 
when  they  were  slaves.  They  said  they  were  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  and  did  not  have  to  work  as  hard.  They  lived  in  little 
conununities  by  themselves  on  the  old  plantations,  free  from 
cares  and  responsibilities,  and  were  happier  and  more  contented 
than  they  are  now.  But  not  one  was  found  who  would 
willingly  retiu-n  to  the  old  conditions.  They  have  had  a  taste 
of  liberty,  and,  although  it  has  robbed  them  of  happiness  and 
contentment,  it  has  forever  made  it  impossible  to  live  the  old 
life  over  again. 

Call  at  one  of  our  grand,  n\odern  homes  and  ask  the 
wrinkled,  white-liaired  occupant  of  the  old  arm-chair  where 
.she  spent  her  lia])piest  days.  Without  a  numient's  hesitation 
she  will  tell  you  that  hei-  happiest  days  were  spent  in  the  little 
old  log-house  that  stood  down  by  the  creek  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  Is  it  because  she  was  younger  then  and  freer  of  aches 
and  pains  i  Well,  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
it  is  not  the  main  reason.  Our  nuifhrrs  sometimes  tell  us  that 
the  days  of  their  si ni/lc-hli'ssn/ ncss  were  their  happii'st  :  but 
our  grandmothei's  do  not  refer  to  their  girlhood  days:  they 
refer  to  a  time  when  tluy  were  burdened  with  the  cares  and 
I'esponsi  bill  ties  of  cjuing  foi' a  large  family  :  a  time  when  the 
old  crane  in  the  big  fire-place  swung  to  and  fro  with  its  burden 
of  big  ii'on  kettles:  a  time  when    the   winter's  snow  found  its 
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way  throui^h  the  "  chinks  "  between  tlie  logs :  a  time  wlien  the 
forest  trees  were  being  chopped  down,  and  the  fires  in  the 
"  foller  "  lit  the  heavens  with  a  lurid  glare :  a  time  when  every 
yard  of  clothing  and  bedding  material  needed  for  herself,  her 
husband  and  her  children,  luul  to  be  spun,  woven  and  made  up 
l)y  herself:  a  time  when  she  was  wont  to  climb  into  an  ox-cart 
with  her  children  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  ride  five  miles 
over  corduroy  roads,  and  through  mud-holes  linch-pin  deep,  for 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  a  hard  bench  for  an  hour  and  listening 
to  a  good,  old-fashioned  Gospel  sermon,  delivered  in  a  sledge- 
hanniier  style.  These  were  the  happy  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers; days  of  lumest  toil  and  social  ecjuality ;  days  of 
mutual  help,  sympathy  and  enc(mragement ;  days  of  heart-felt 
gratefulness  and  simple  faith — in  short,  pioneer  days. 
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As  Cluirlottevillo  is  the  home  of  the  McCalls,  so  is  Wood- 
house  the  home  of  tlie  Austins :  in  fact,  tlie  bare  mention  of 
"  Woodhouse  "  sui>i>ests  the  name  "  Austin."  There  are  names 
wliich  are  peculiarly  Norfolk  names  —  names  which  were 
planted  in  the  virgin  soil  oi  the  county  and  so  firmly  rooted 
to  the  foundation  of  our  social  fabric  that  each  succee<ling 
generation  adds  to  their  strength.  Among  these  old  elementary 
names  are  the  Austins  of  Woodhouse. 

Love  of  home  is  a  leading  characteristic  with  such  families, 
and  tends  to  good  and  desirable  citizenship.  When  a  family 
becomes  lunuerous  in  the  locality  where  the  gi-and -ancestor 
built  his  pioneer  cabin,  it  denf)tes  on  their  part  loyalty  to 
country,  fidelity  to  local  interests  and  atiection  for  each 
other. 

Solomon  Austin  was  one  of  our  prominent  old  foundation 
builders.  His  family'  came  to  Upper  Canada  with  a  party 
of  U.  E.  Loyalists,  consisting  of  twelve  families.  They  came 
from  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  and  arrived  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  as  early  as  1793.  The  Austins  came  from  Orange 
County,  North  Carolina,  and  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution all  had  comfortable  homes  and  kind  neighbors ;  but  the 
terrible  result  of  that  war  made  them  homeless  and  despised 
aliens  in  the  land  that  gave  many  of  them  l)irth. 

It  is  said  that  shortly  after  the  n(^w  pnjvince  was  organized 
thesi'  twelve  families  clubbed  together  and  sent  one  of  their 
number  to  the  new  country  to  learn  what  were  the  natural 
advantages  of  settlement,  and  the  inducements  offered  settlers 
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hy  way  f)f  liind  grants,  etc.  The  name  of  this  trustetl  emissary 
was  Jolm  Davis,  who  subsequently  settled  in  Windham,  a  little 
north  of  Simcoe ;  and  later  on  his  brother  Robert  came  from 
North  Carolina  and  settled  near  him. 

Mr.  Davis  reported  favorably,  and  in  due  time  the  party 
was  ('))  route  for  the  new  country.  They  eame  in  canvas- 
co\ered  wao^ons,  bi'inginjjj  their  household  effects  and  a  number 
of  cows  and  other  farm  stock  with  them.  Buffalo,  at  this  tinu', 
was  a  small  village  containing  about  a  do/en  houses.  The  party 
crossed  the  river  at  Old  Niagara,  and  remained  there  a  short 
time. 

In  common  with  most  of  their  fellow-Loyalists,  they  came 
into  the  forests  of  Upper  Canada  with  little  or  no  means. 
Governor  Simcoe  offered  his  executive  log  mansion  at  Newark 
to  Solomon  Austin,  as  a  temporaiy  shelter  for  his  family'  until 
he  could  locate  his  land.  He  was  awarded  600  acres  for  him- 
self and  wife  and  200  acres  for  each  of  his  children,  to  be 
selected  by  themselves  from  any  of  the  untaken  lands,  which 
at  that  time  included  pretty  nuich  the  entire  province. 

But  why  did  Governor  Simcoe  show  Solomon  Austin  .so 
much  kinilness  i  Sir  Jolm  Graves  Simcoe  had  fouiiht  Enc-- 
land's  battles  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  U.  E. 
Loyalist  himself.  He  had  been  an  officer,  and  Mr.  Austin  had 
been  a  private  in  his  command  and  had  distinguished  him.self 
at  some  minor  engagement,  and  his  old  (.Jeiieral  had  not  for- 
gotten it ;  hence  the  extra  favors  show'ii  him  and  his  family 
when  they  arrived  in  the  new  country. 

Mr.  Austin  was  accom])aiued  In-  his  son  Solomon  when  he 
madi'  his  tour  of  inspection  in  view  of  locating  his  lands.  They 
had  lived  on  high,  leachy  lands  in  North  Carolina,  and  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  locate  their  new  lands  in  some  pleasant 
valley  where  the  droughts  woidd  not  troidile  them  as  of  yore. 
Furthermore,  they  had  resolved  to  build  a  mill,  and  this  also 
made  a  choice  of  valley  lands  necessary  in  oi'der  to  secure  the 
required  water-power  privileges.  They  travellecl  through  the 
forest   on    foot,  and  held    a  conference  with    Chief  Brant  at 
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Briint'.sFord  (Bruntford),  and  the  chief  pointed  out  a  southerly 
course,  toward  the  "  hig  hike."  Tliey  proceeded  according  to 
Brant.s  flirections,  and,  in  due  time,  came  to  a  stream,  wliich 
they  followed  to  the  lake.  This  was  Patterson's  Creek,  and  the 
place  where  they  came  upon  it  was  near  the  sjjot  where  the  old 
home  of  Elder  Steinhoff  was  located.  When  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  tliey  found  a  s(|uatter  living  in  a  log  cabin 
on  the  east  bank.  This  man's  name  was  Walker,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  the  tirst  settler  in  Port  Dover.  They  were  very  much 
surprised  when  they  reached  the  lake,  and,  after  a  conference 
with  Walker,  took  a  westerly  coux'se  up  the  lake  shore.  When 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek,  they  wended  their  way 
tip  the  cedar-entangled  valley  of  that  stream  to  a  point  some 
distance  above  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Delhi.  Nothing 
they  had  seen  pleasetl  them  as  well  as  the  little  valley  down 
Avhich  they  had  found  their  way  to  the  lake,  and  so,  taking  a 
south-easterly  course,  they  struck  their  old  trail,  and  located 
their  lands  in  what  is  now  known  as  Lynn  River  Valley.  They 
spent  about  three  weeks  in  the  forests  of  Norfolk,  mostly,  before 
they  decided  on  a  location.  Unlike  so  many  of  our  old  Long 
Point  pioneei's,  the  Austins  made  a  wise  choice  when  they 
located  their  ne\v  homes.  The  natural  surroundings  of  the  old 
Austin  homestead  are  picture.sque  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile. 

Wlu'u  Mr.  Austin  and  his  son  returned  to  Newark,  they 
found  the  family  sutl'ering  with  that  pest  of  pioneer  life,  chill- 
fever.  This  detained  them  a  whole  season  in  the  Niatfara 
settlement,  and  it  was  some  time  in  1794"  before  they  were 
settled  in  Lynn  Valley.  They  suffered,  of  course,  the  hardships 
and  privations  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  all  the  old  pioneers. 

The  war  of  1812  broke  in  upon  tlunr  work  of  home-building, 
and  S()l(jmon  Austin  and  his  four  stalwart  .sons  marched  out  of 
the  little  valley  to  fight  for  the  Ohl  Flag  in  the  defence  of  their 
new  homes.  They  were  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  and 
before  the  war  closed,  it  is  said,  each  one  of  the  sons  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.     It  is  no  wonder  the  Austins 
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are  noted  for  loyalty  to  country,  fidelity  to  sound  principles 
and  love  of  home.        • 

The  grand-American  ancestor  of  the  family  emigrated  from 
the  border  of  Wales  about  175  years  ago,  an<l  settled  on  a  little 
bay  in  the  Petap.sco  River,  about  twelve  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Baltimore  County,  in  the  colony  of 
Maryland.     Here,  on  the  Austin  estate,  was  founded  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  in   1729.     When    the   colonies   threw   off  their 
allegiance,  the  Austins  were  wealthy  and  influential — as,  indeed^ 
were  all  the  leading  Loyalists — but  when  the  war  was  over 
they  were   reduced  to  poverty  and  sul)jected   to  persecution. 
The  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Loyalist  element  jn'oved 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  tone  and  moral  worth  of  the  colonies, 
but  it  proved  a  "  God-send  "  to  the  new  British  Province  of 
L^pper  Canada.     It  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  since  these 
victorious  colonies,  which  had  been  long  established,  confiscated 
the  homes  of  their  old  colonial  leaders  because  they  fought  to 
put  down  rebellion,  and  with  kicks  and  curses  sent  them  pen- 
niless  into   an   unbroken    wilderness:    but    in    1893  the  new 
Ontario  met  these  same  thirteen  old  colonies  at  Chicago  before 
the   assembled  world,  and  clearly  established  her  superiority 
over  every  one  of  them  in  the  degree  of  material  development 
attained,  and  in  the  intellectual  status  of  her  people  as  measured 
b\'  the  standard  of  her  educational  institutions      What  is  the 
.secret  of   this  wonderful  development  in  one  short  century  ? 
It  lies  in  the  superior  ((ualities  which  these  old  U.  E.  Loyalist 
foundation  builders  possessed  and  which  they  transmitted  to 
their  children.     Let  us  not   forget   this  important  fact  while 
boasting  of  the   intellectual  and  industrial  achievements  and 
the  moral  excellencies  of  our  peo])le. 

Solomon  Austin  had  four  sons — Solomon,  Jonathan,  Philip 
and  Moses  ;  and  five  daughters —Mary,  Amy,  Esther,  Elizabeth 
and  Anna. 

Solomon  Austin,  eldest  son  of  Solomon,  was  twelve  3'ears 
old  when  the  famih'  came  to  Canada.  He  married  Sarah 
Slaght,   by   whom   he  had  six   sons — Philip,  John    S.,  David, 
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.loiinthaii,  AhtaliMiii  miuI  Saiuurl  ;  and  four  (lauij:'>tt'i"s — Susan, 
Julia  Ann,  ^larv  Ann  and  h'Ji/.alu-tli,  wlio  niari'it'd,  i-cspcctivcly, 
Nathan  Pt'U'i;',  William  Sliand,  liciny  I'askins  and  Alfred 
l'\nnuni.  TiiiMr  David  and  Samtki,  niarrii'd  and  scttlrd  on 
raiins  in  WooDllousK.  -loilN  S.  and  .loNATllAN  cstahlislit'd  a 
carriayr  niaiuit'ac'torv  and  huilt  up  u  (fade  and  a  reputation  tor 
suuare.  honest  ilealini-',  thai  an\'  husiness  (irni  niiiiht  en\\'. 
AliUAllAM  beeanie  a  l^a[>tist  preacher,  ami  thirty  y»'ars  t\<ro 
tluM'e  were  I'ew  Baptist  Sunday  School  scholars  in  the  Comity 
ol'  Norfolk  who  did  not  know  the  t'aniiliar  I'ace  of  Kldor 
Austin. 

Jonathan  Austin,  second  son  of  Solomon,  mariMcd  Hannah 
lAurs.  lie  had  two  sous — William  and  .lohn  ;  and  six  daun'h- 
tors — Charlotte,  Mary,  .loanna,  C'atherine,  I'^li/.alieth  ami 
Rebecca  Ann.  He  and  his  youun-er  son  built  the  mills  in 
Lynn  N'alley,  known  as  "  Austin's  Mills."'  h'our  of  his  daui;'h- 
tcrs — Charlotte,  .loainia,  Kli/abeth  anil  Rebecca  Ann,  mariie<l, 
respectively.  John  Wheeler,  John  Hinds,  'Thomas  M.  ICuj^land 
and  Kobei't  Laniui^'. 

Philip  Austin,  third  .son  of  Solomon,  was  born  in  1700.  He 
married  Mary  Slai;ht  and  succet>ded  to  the  old  homestead.  ( )n 
one  occasion  diUMUDf  their  early  married  life.  Mrs.  Austin  was 
nearly  friehteiied  to  death  by  a  b;ind  of  armed  Indians  who 
came  to  the  Ixuisc  durini;'  the  husb.ind'.'^  ab.senee,  and  coolly 
ordiMcd  a  meal  of  hot  buckwheat  pancakes.  In  their  estima- 
tion this  was  a  "-reat  delicac\',  beiui:'  far  ahcail  of  anvthini!; 
"  Infill  s  .sijuaw  "  ever  made  of  })ounde(l  corn.  'Tht>y  stackeil 
their  y'uns  in  front  of  the  iloor,  and  Mrs.  Austin  ])roceed.ed  at 
once  to  comply  with  their  den\ands.  She  baked  up  all  the  '  pan- 
cake timber'  she  h;id,  and  the  "noble  red  men  '  swallowcil  the 
red-lu)t  tlapjacks  as  they  came  from  the  ;;'riddle.  When  the 
mati'rial  was  exhausted  the  half-satisliecl  wai'riors  shouldered 
their  u-iuis  and  wt'Ut  on  their  way.  It  was  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  they  were,  no  doubt,  a  baml  of  huntei's  ;  but  at  that  early 
time  to  have  such  a  liaiid  of  armed  Indians  suddeidy  drop  in 
upon  a  lone  woman,  was  eiiouuli  to  nearly  frii^'hteii  her  to 
dt'ath. 
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Mrs.  Pliilip  Austin    was    tlu-  luotlicr  of  sinriitccii  cliiMrcii, 
ttiiij-tcrii    dl"    wliDiii   <^i'C!\v    U|>    to    man's    ami    woiiiati's    estate. 


'I'liere   wefe   six   sons — Aaron,   Ihm 


ac 


Philip  \>.,  floshua,  •Joseph 


ami  ()li\er;  and  eiL;lit  (lan<rhtefs  -NiUicy,  Kli/,al»(?th,  Ifeliecca, 
Maiy,  Hannah,  hlsther  Ann,  Kniily  .lane  and  I'riscilla.  It  is 
lid  our  liest  people  (^oiiie  otlt  of  larf;(!  I'ainilies,  and  no  one  oF 
our  old  I'lLniilies  is  more  in  evidenee  as  to  the  truthl'ulness  ot" 
this  old  sayin<;  than  the  family  ol'  Philip  Austin.  AuKiii;' thrni 
we  find  .some  ol"  Norfolk's  most  diHtintJuiHhed  citi/,».'ns.      Koui* 


if  these  sons — IsA.M',  AAK(tN\  JosKi'li  and  OhlVKll     hi 


ive  a(l( 
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dignity,  tone  and  moral  worth  to  the  solid  yeomaniy  of  Wood- 
h((use,  the  first  ha\ine'  serxccl  many  years  in  th(^  Townsliip 
.unl  County  C/'ouneils  as  Re»ivo  of  W'oodhouse,  and  tht^  last  is 
,'t  j)resent  .servinj^  in  tlx^  .sanu;  capacity.  Oliver  Austin  is  not 
only  a  leader  in  township  and  (rounty  afl'aiis,  hut  he  displays 
llu>  same  jH'oi^ressive  (inerj^y  in  the  iidvancoment  ol'  a;;riculture 
ami  the  support  of  every  moxiMuent  tending  to  develop  a 
strone'er  moral  and  I'elii^ioiis  sentiment  a,moii<^  the  jx-ople. 
.l()Slir.\,  the  fourth  .son,  stands  for  the  first  half  of  that  old 
I'annliar  meivantile  firm-name,  "  Austin  i^  Weircitt,"  that  found 
its  way  into  every  household  in  the  county  ytiars  a<.fo.  Kmii.v 
married  her  brother's  husin(>ss  |)ai-tner,  (icor^^e  Wi^rrctt. 
Sexcral  UKMidjcrs  of  this  lar^ti  family  settled  in  the  West(;rn 
States,  where  they  raised  families  and  prosperecl.  Philip 
.\ustin  dieil  in  IN7G,  in  his  S.'Jrd  year,  havinj;'  survivcid  lii.s  wife 
elevi'U  years. 

j\I()ses  Austin,  younu'est  son  of  Solomon,  married  Mary 
Misner,  and  settled  in  W'oodhouse.  Sul)se(|Uently,  he  built  a 
saw-mill  in    the    vieinit)-   of   Tyrrtil,  Townsend.      lie    had  four 


sous- 


Lewis,     Kdward,    Nathaniel     and     W'il 


lam 


and 


four 


daughters  —  Mari^aret,  Mary,  Sarah  and  dulia.      Theses  sons  aiKl 
daughters    married    and    settled,    mostly    in     Woodhou.se    and 
Townseud. 

Mary  Austin,  eldest  djiULrhter  of  Solomon,  and  first  horn 
eliild,  married  Ileiuy  Walker  and  settled  near  hei'  father's 
homestead.  Her  children  are  emimerjiteil  in  the  Walker 
;4enealo«>:y. 
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Amy  Austin,  .second  'lauj^hter  of  Solomon,  married  Selali 
Styles,  and  settleil  in  Woodhouse.  She  had  two  .sons — Peter 
and  .Selah  :  and  one  daui^hter,  Lavinia. 

Esther  Austin,  third  daughter  of  Solomon,  mairicd  Raynai-(1 
Potts,  and  settled  just  north  of  her  father's  homestead.  Her 
children  are  enumerated  in  the  Potts'  family  (jenealoirv. 

Elizabeth  Austin,  the  fourth  daughtrr,  married  John  Pegg. 
Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  PeiTii'  tjenealoirv. 

Anna  Austin,  youngest  daughter  of  Solomon,  married 
David  Marr,  of  Marr's  Hill.  The  names  of  her  chililren  are 
given  in  the  Mai'r  genealogy. 

Solomon  Austin  and  his  pioneer  wife  both  attained  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  None  of  their  sons  reached  so  great  an  age, 
except  Philip,  who  readied  his  eighty-seventh  year,  being  the 
last  survivor  of  the  family.  Moses  died  comparatively  young, 
being  only  about  tifty-tive,  while  Solomon  reached  his  sixty- 
eighth  year.  For  sevi'ral  years  previous  to  Philip's  death,  the 
meml)ers  of  his  large  family  held  a  reunion  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  l)ii'th.  At  the  lust  of  the.se  reunions  there  were  present  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  de.sondants  of  Philip  Austin,  and  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  original  Solomon  Austin  nund)ered,  at 
I  this  time,  over  seven  hundred.  U'  this  was  the  ninnber  twenty 
years  ago,  what  a  mighty  host  they  must  be  to-day  ! 

But  according  to  a  family  tradition,  the  destiny  that  gave 
Norfolk  this  vigorous  and  most  excellent  element,  hung  on  a 
very  slender  thread  at  one  tune.  It  happened  while  Solomon 
Austin  was  fighting  for  Bi-itish  sujiremacy  in  America.  As 
the  story  goes,  he  and  six  others  were  taken  jirisoners,  and 
himself  and  another  were  condennied  to  death,  dust  before 
the  time  fixed  for  execution,  Mr.  Austin  and  another  pri.soimr 
were  pennitt  '  to  go  to  a  spring  for  a  drink.  They  were 
accompanied  by  two  guardsman,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
spring,  one  of  the  guards  handed  his  gun  to  the  other  guard 
and  lay  down  to  take  the  fii\st  driidc  himself.  While  thus 
engaged  the  standing  guard  passed  his  conniule's  gun  over  to 
Au.stin  and  gave  him  the  wink  to  make  good  his  escape.     It 
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wiis  a  narrow  escape,  but  it  proved  successful.  He  knew  the 
man  who  thus  saveil  his  life,  and  hail  always  looked  upon  him 
as  a  bitter  enemy ;  but  he  nexer  saw  him  afterwards,  and 
never  knew  what  became  of  him. 

The  twelve  families  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  sketch, 
all  settled  in  the  Niagara  and  other  Eastern  sections,  except  the 
Austin  families.  As  before  stated,  John  Davis  moved  up  from 
Niagara  subsequently.  Accompanying  the  party  were  several 
young  men  with  no  family  connections.  Two  of  these — John 
Pt'gg  a?i  '  Henry  Walker — settled  in  Norfolk.  John  Austin,  a 
young  man,  son  of  a  brother  of  the  original  Solomon  Austin, 
caiiiL!  with  the  party,  and  was  awarded  laud  in  the  County  of 
York,  where  lu'  settled,  married,  and  raised  a  family. 
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I\  the  Culver  Fauiily,  ol"  Norfolk,  wore  four  In-others  who 
married  four  Culver  sisters.  The  hrotlu'rs  were  sous  of  that 
father  of  pioueers,  Rev.  Jiihez  Culver;  uud  the  sisters  were 
ilaughti'rs  of  Tiuiothy  Culver,  who  came  to  the  settleuieut  iu 
179(1.  It  is  the  only  case  on  record  iu  the  history  of  our  old 
families,  where  four  bi'others  married  fonr  sisters,  all  of  tiie 
same  uame,  and  all  the  n-ranilchiidren  of  one  conunou  inarriM^e 


union. 
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lese   marriaii'os  were  .soiemni/ed 
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Jer.sey,  and  the  fourth,  here:  but  all  settleil  hei-e  moiv  than  a 
hundred  years  a<;o,  their  ])osterity  havin<^  become  as  "  sands  ou 
tiie  sea-shore,"  formin^j;  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Norfolk's 
])resent  population.     The   names  of  the    brothers   weiv   Jabe/, 


Aai 


on. 


Jol 


m  and  (iabrie 


and 


tl 


le   sisters  uauu's   were  Anna, 


Klizal)eth,  Miriam  and    Martha.     They  marrit'tl  in  the  order  in 
wliieh  their  names  are  written. 

.labez  Culvi'r,  jun.,  eldest  bi'other  in  the  (piartettts  was  boi'u 
iu  New  tiersey  iu  17(iO,  and  was  thirty-t'oiu' years  old  when  ho 
si'ttleil  in  Norfolk.  His  name  fre((uently  appears  in  the  old 
coui't    journal   as  a  t;rand   juror  durinjj^  the   time    the    courts 


we 


re  held  at  Tui'ki'\"  I'oint.     Jabo/,  Culver  was  the  oidv  < 


me 


of  the  (luartette  who  moved  out  of  the  county.  When  the 
fertile  hanl-wood  lands  of  Yarmouth  bey-au  to  attract  settlers, 
he  mo\-eil  n])  into  ICI;i'in  County  and  settleil  on  tlu'  Cattish  Ci'oek, 
noi'th  of  Talbot  Street.  He  had  two  .sons — Timothy  and 
Isaac:  and    four   dauji'hters — Hannah,    t^itherine,    Ksther    and 
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Ji'isry.  Duriiiu' tilt'  Will- of  1S12  he  retui'Mcil  to  Xrw  Jersey, 
wlicrc  he  iiiarricil  and  dicil,  leavinj^'  one  son,  IMiilij).  Wlien  a 
yoinif;'  lad,  this  son  eanie  to  (^inaila  to  look  at'tcr  a  land 
interest  wliicli  liis  lather  hail  Toi-rcitrd  hy  lca\in;^'  (hccountiy 
at  a  time  when  his  services  wei'e  iietMled  in  its  dd'ence,  and 
after  a  hasty  visit  went  sonth,  where  he  met  with  some  start- 
iini;'  experiences.  When;  or  when  he  die<l,  or  whether  he  died 
childless  or  not,  tin',  mattei-s  ot"  family  history  nidoiown  to  his 
relatives  in  Canada. 

Isaac  Culver,  youjig-er  sou  of  Jahe/,  juu.,  married  Jane 
Tuttle,  and  succeeded  to  the  VaruKJuth  homestead.  He  had 
one  son,  Kdwin,  and  three  daughters — Ksther,  Emily  and 
Calista — all  of  wdiom  died  younjji;  and  without  issue. 

Kdwin  married  Ann  J^urns,  and  succeeiled  to  the  homestead. 
He  had  one  son,  John  Mark,  who  ditMl  sinj^U^ ;  an<l  four 
dau^diters — Kli/a  Jane,  (jatherine,  Kmeliue  and  Melissa  who 
mairied,  I'espectively,  E.  A.  (Jwen,  ]).  A.  Luton,  \V.  S.  llogers 
and  E.  E.  Sheppard. 

Hannah  Culver,  eldiist  daughter  of  Jal)ez,  jun.,  was  cari'ied 
fi'om  New  Jersey  in  the  arms  of  her  Aunt  Martha,  wift;  of 
(iahriel  Culver,  on  the  hack  of  a  horse.  She  married  Thomas 
Finch,  of  Vittoria,  and  settled,  finally,  in  Oxford  County.  Her 
children  are  enumerated  in  the  Finch  tfenealony. 

Catherine  Culver,  second  dau(j,htei'  of  Jahe/,  jun.,  married 
John  Learn,  and  settled  neai'  the  old  homestead  in  Eljjfin.  She 
had  .seven  sons — Andrew,  (ieorfj^e,  Lyman,  Edwin,  John,  Philip 
and  Charles;  and  one  daufjfhter,  Catherine,  'i'he  mother  lived 
to  be  very  old. 

Eunice  Culver,  third  dau;;hter  of  .lahez,  jun.,  marrieil  Neil 
Close,  and  settleil  at^  New  Sarum,  She  had  six  .sons — Andrus, 
Charles,  John,  Oliver, (ileorije  and  Louis:  ami  three  <iaiiiditers — 
Caroline,  Kli/a  Ann  and  Cathei-ine.  Both  parents  atlaiiietl  a 
L;(iotl  oM  a^'e. 

Est'ier  (..'ulver,  fourth  dauj^hter  of  .lal)e/,,  jun.,  married 
Wheeler  Kitchen,  and  settled  in  Townsend.  She  had  three 
sons — Uichard,  Lsaac  and  Jahe/;  and  two  <lauehter.s — Esther 
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Ann  and  ^lary  Eunice.  Of  this  family,  Richard  settled  in 
Monroe  County,  Missouri,  Isaac  settled  in  Woodhouse,  Jabez 
settled  in  Michigan :  and  the  daughters  married,  respectisely, 
Samuel  Culver  and  Timothy  Culver,  both  of  Townsend. 

Aaron  Culver,  second  brother  in  the  (juartette,  was  born 
in  New  Jersey,  in  176(5,  and  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  came 
to  Norfolk.  His  pioneer  log-cabin  was  ei'ected  on  a  knoll  now 
included  in  one  of  the  broad  fields  of  the  Loder-Culver  farm. 
He  brought  a  set  of  mill-irons  from  New  Jersey,  and  when  he 
had  effected  a  settlement  he  set  about  looking  up  a  mill-site. 
There  was  a  good  one  on  Patterson's  Creek,  where  the  town  of 
Simcoe  now  stands:  and  when  (Jovernor  Simcoe  pitched  his  tent 
in  the  valley  in  179'),  on  a  spot  now  included  in  the  Campbell 
(•rove,  Mr.  Culver  waited  upon  him  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  null  privilege.  He  built  a  mill  on  the  site  occupied  in  more 
modern  times  by  the  N.  C.  Ford  &  Co.  mills.  The  little  Culver 
mill  was  the  pioneer  mill  of  Simcoe,  and  was  named  "The 
Union  Mill,"  for  the  reji>ion,  probably,  that  it  was  brought  into 
existence  by  the  united  effort  of  all  the  settlers.  The  first 
land  deed  I'egistered  in  the  county  from  Townsend  was  in 
1797,  being  a  deed  from  Gideon  Cooley  to  Aaron  Culver. 

A  reference  to  sketch,  "  Juries  and  Court  (Officials  Made  at 
Turkey  Point,"  will  show  that  Aaron  Culver  was,  also,  a 
freijuent  grand  jui'or,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  old  tivasurers 
of  London  District.  He  was  twice  married.  P)y  tlie  Culver 
union  he  had  three  sons — David,  Moses  and  Timothy:  and  by 
his  second  wife,  Jane  Fray,  he  hml  two  sons — Aaron  and 
George:  and  two  daughters — Sarali  and  Jane.  He  died  in 
1849,  in  his  8()tli  year. 

David  Culver,  eldest  son  of  vVaron,  married  Sarah  White, 
ami  settled  in  Townsend.  Me  ha<l  four  sons — James,  Nathaniel, 
Aaron  and  Joseph  ;  and  three  daughters — Martha  Jane,  Mercia 
and  Sarah. 

Moses  (^d\t'r,  second  son  of  Aaron,  married  Sarah  Merritt, 
and  scttleii    in   Townsend.       He    had    fo\u'  sons  — Lovi,   Kodcr, 
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Timotliy  Culver,  third  sou  of  Aaron,  nuirried  Rebecca 
Pursley,  aud  settled  in  Townseud.  He  had  five  sons— Philip, 
Mahlon,  Oliver,  Aaron  and  Tliomas :  aud  two  daughters — Jane 
and  Amy. 

Aaron    Culver,  eldest   son   of    Aaron    by  his  second  wife, 

married    Stearns,  and  settled  near  Simcoe.     He  had  three 

sons — Alvin,  Ebenezer  and  Leanion. 

George  Culvi'r,  second  son  of  Aai'on  by  his  second  wife, 
mari'ied  Emily  Musselmau,  and  settled  on  the  homestead.  He 
had  foiu'  sons — Sylvanus,  Herbert,  Mai-k  and  Ernest;  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  John  Bouprey,  of  Simcoe. 

Sarah  and  Jane  daughters  of  the  original  Aaron,  married, 
I'espectively,  Joseph  Woolley  and  Leamon  Sovereign. 

John  Culvei',  third  })rother  in  the  ([uartette,  was  boT'u  in 
^New  Jersey,  in  ITfi'S,  and  was  twenty-six  years  old  wlien  he, 
built  his  log-caljin  in  the  Townsend  wilderness.  He  came  a 
little  in  advance  of  his  father  and  brothers,  and  was  the  fir.st 
Culver  to  effect  a  settlement  in  Norfolk.  They  left  New 
Jersey  early  in  1793,  l)ut  the  season  was  spent  somewhere 
about  the  Grand  River,  and  they  did  not  reach  Norfolk  before 
February  or  March,  1794.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
aud  after  ci^ossing  the  Grand  River  they  had  to  chop  their  way 
through  the  ])rush-entangled  forest.  When  they  reached  a 
certain  spot  on  what  is  now  Lot  1,  11th  concession,  Townsend, 
they  pitched  their  tent.  The  snow  was  cleared  away  from  tlie 
prostrate  trunk  of  a  huge  tri'e,  aud  a  temporary  shelter  con- 
structed with  pine  boughs  and  cow-hidi's.  What  a:  mighty 
transformation  has  been  effected  in  Norfolk  since  Miriam 
Culver  and  her  three  babies  cuddled  together  on  a  bed  of  pine 
lioughs  by  the  side  of  that  log  a  hundred  aud  three  years  ago  ! 
And  what  were  the  thoughts  of  the  brave  young  pioneer  as  he 
guai'de<l  that  rudely  cousti'ueted  couch  all  through  the  "stilly 
waiehes"  of  that  first  night  ^  In  our  imagination  W'  "an  see 
the  leaping  Hames  and  t\w  radiating  shadows.  It  is  midnight, 
and  stretching  away  in  every  direction  is  a  vast,  unbroken  and 
densely  wooded  forest.     Old  Townsends  first  pennani'ut  settli'r 
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stands  with  liis  back  to  tlic  crackliiii;-  tlaiucs,  and,  with  folded 
aruis,  peers  into  tlie  outlyint;'  darkness.  Hark  !  What  de- 
moniacal, hlood-ciu'dlini''  sound  is  that  ?  He  listens.  It  irrowH 
louder.  On  a  bed  of  pine-boughs,  by  the  side  of  a  fallen  tree, 
lies  old  T(jwnsend's  first  pioneer  mother.  She  has  had  a 
hard  day's  tramp  through  the  forest,  and  has  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep  with  her  babies  nestled  snugly  in  her  ai'ms.  She  is 
oblivious  t(j  hr>r  surroundings,  and  hears  not  the  discordant 
howls  of  the  l)lood-thirsty  wolves.  She  is  dreaming  of  her 
happy,  far-away  New  Jersey  home  and  the  dear  friends  left 
behind.  But  the  vigilant  seiitjy  disturbs  not  her  slumbers. 
He  heaps  on  more  wood  and  sends  the  spai'kling  flames  higher 
and  still  higher,  for  well  he  knows  that  this  is  a  certain  means 
of  warding  otl"  attacks  of  wild  l)easts. 

John  Culver  was  truely  a  pioneer  of  pioneers.  He  was  a 
preacher,  but  never  assumed  the  duties  of  the  I'egular  pastor. 
He  was  a  })oet,  and  in  1!S2S  he  wrote  a  volume  of  hymns  which 
was  published  as  the  "  Upper  Canada  Hymn  Book."  He  was 
.somewhat  eccentric  in  character,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  became  enamored  with  the  (U)ctrines  of  ITniversalism. 
He  had  five  sons — Michael,  CJabriel,  Darius,  John  Mark  and 
Hiram:  and  seven  daughters — -Rhoda,  Sarah,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Mii'iam,  J)orcas  and  Susanna.  He  died  in  1(S34  in  his  67th 
year,  and  his  wife  died  in  1852,  in  her  80th  year. 

Michael  Culver,  eldest  son  of  John,  was  married  three  times. 
He  had  seven  sons — Gabriel,  Lewis,  Dr.  John,  Mark,  Darius, 
Hugh  and  Cai'lton  :  and  four  daughters — Mary  Jane,  Sarah 
Ann,  Harriet  and  IMiriam.      He  died  in  1869,  in  his  79th  year, 

Gabriel  Culver,  seccMid  sou  of  John,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
settled  in  the  States. 

Darius  Culver,  third  s(m  of  John,  mai-ried  IMary  Heath,  and 
settled  on  the  homestead.  He  had  two  sons — Horace  and 
Leamon ;  and  four  daughters — Evangeline,  Amanda,  Harriet 
and  Mary  1).      He  died  in  l.So"),  in  his  37th  year. 

John  Mark  Culver,  fourth  son  of  John,  married  Sarah  Kern, 
and  settltMl  on  the  honiesteiid.  He  had  two  sons — Hansom  and 
Albert:  and  four  daughters  -Emily,  Roxey,  Rutli  and  Mii'iam. 
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Hii'iiin  Culver,  youngest  son  of  Jolm,  married  Sarah  Ann 
Stokes,  and  settled  in  Townsend.  He  died  this  |)resent  year  in 
his  S:h'd  year,  and  was  the  last  survivor  ol'  his  f^eneration. 
Hiiaiii  inhei'ited  some  of  his  father's  mental  peculiarities.  As 
a  mental  ai'ithmetician  he  had  few  e([uals.  It  is  said  he  once 
computed  the  nund)er  of  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  around  a 
two-hundred-acre  lot,  mentally,  without  making  a  mark  of  any 
kind.  The  grand  total  runs  n\>  into  hundreds  of  ndllions,  and 
the  feat  is  one  that  few  men,  indeed,  are  able  to  perform. 
Hiram  Culver  had  one  son,  James  S.,  who  <lied  single.  His 
four  flaughters — ]\Iiriam  C,  Amoret  A.,  Louisa  Jane  an<l 
Amanda  M.,  nuirried,  respectively,  Edgar  Bryning,  Willard 
Walker,  Thomas  Giles  and  Alljert  Demiiig.  Mrs.  Bryning  has 
in  her  possession  one  of  the  most  valuable  old  Ijooks  in  the 
comity.  It  is  a  concordance  of  the  Bible,  published  in  1(J4.3, 
and  brought  from  New  Jersey  to  Norfolk  more  than  a  century 
ago,  by  Rev.  Jabe/  Culver,  father  of  the;  quai'tette  in  (piestion. 

Rhoda  Culver  w^as  the  first-born  child  in  the  Townsend 
cabin.  She  married  James  Lewis,  and  settled  in  Townsend. 
Of  the  other  daughters  of  John,  ELIZA15ETH  mariied  Alexaudei- 
Mcintosh,  of  Townsend;  MluiAM  married  William  Wood,  of 
Windham :  DoRCAs  married  Dr.  Bostwick,  and  Susanna 
iiiaii'ied  Mark  Hopkins. 

(iabriel  Culvei',  yoimgest  brother  in  the  quartette,  was 
born  in  New  Jei'sey  in  1774,  and  was  twenty  years  old  when 
his  father  settled  in  Norfolk.  He  married  ai'tei-  lie  came  to  the 
settlement,  and  it  is  ([uite  probable  that  his  marriage  was  the 
first  one  solemnized  in  the  township  of  Windham.  During 
( lovernor  Sinicoe's  visit  in  1795,  he  called  at  (iaijriels  little 
clearing  and  advised  him  to  leave  a  clump  of  trees  that  stood 
in  front  of  his  cabin  for  a  grove.  The  advice  was  acted  upon 
and  the  trees  were  spai'ed.  He  liad  six  sons — Asa,  Jabez  L., 
John,  Ira,  Orrin  G.  and  Nelson  C;  and  three  daughtei's — 
Elizabeth,  Nanc^^  and  Calista.  He  <lied  in  ls41  in  his  ()8th 
year,  and  his  wife  died  ill  18()6  in  her  90tli  year. 

Asa  Culver,  eldest  son  of  (Talii'iel,  married  Sarah  Widiier, 
and  settled  in  Windham.      He   had    four  sons — Lewis,  Descoin, 
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Jolin  Asa  !in<l  Alviii ;  and  thret'  (lau<i,'ht('r.s — Helen,  Caroline 
and  Sarah  Jane.    Asa,  the  father,  tiled  in  1879  in  hi.s  H2nd  year. 

Jalu'z  L.  Culver,  second  son  of  Gahi'iel,  married  Mary 
<^hanil)erlain,  and  settled  in  Windham.  He  had  four  sons-  - 
J)i'.  John  (!..  Edwin,  Louis  and  Dr.  Addison  ;  and  two  dauii,h+'  ..-i 
— Martha  and  Almira.     He  died  in  1841  in  his  42nd  year. 

John  Culver,  third  son  of  Gabriel,  married  3Iary  Boss.  He 
had  no  children. 

Ira  Culver,  fourth  son  of  Gabriel,  mari'ied  Desire  Brown, 
and  settled,  tinally,  in  Iowa.  Benjamin  Culver,  of  Norwich,  is. 
a  son  of  Ira. 

Orrin  (».  Culver,  fifth  son  of  Gabriel,  married  Harriet 
Walker,  ami  settled  in  Windham.  He  had  two  sons — Lyman 
and  Leander ;  and  one  dauijhter,  Serena. 

Nelson  C.  Culver,  youn(;est  son  of  Gal)riel,  married  Sarah, 
daufjhter  of  Abraham  Young,  the  (jld  Windham  pioneer  who 
lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundi'ed  years  old.  He  settl(;d  on  the  old 
homestead,  but  at  present  lives  in  a  pleasant  home  on  the  lake 
shore  near  Normandaie.  He  is  the  .sole  survivor  of  his 
generation.  He  has  .six  sons — Omai",  Asa,  Ogden,  Frank,  Tom 
and  Lemuel :  and  five  daughters — Calista,  Mary,  Susanna,  Eva 
and  Jeiniie. 

Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Gabriel,  married  John  Mcintosh, 
and  settled  in  Townsend. 

Nancy,  the  second  daughter,  married  Col.  Thomas  Clark,  of 
Water  ford. 

Calista,  3'oungest  daughter  of  Gabriel,  mari'ied  Nelson 
V^asbindei". 

If  all  the  people  in  Norfolk  who  are  related  to  the  Culver 
family  were  removed  from  the  county,  those  remaining  would 
feel  lonely.  They  have  become  very  numerous  and  influential, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  a  careful  computation  would 
show  that  the  Culver  connections  would  outiunnber  those  of 
any  other  of  oin*  pioneer  families,  and  that  they  own  more 
cultivated  tielils  and  comfortable  Norfolk  rural  homes  than 
?iny  (jtlu'r  family.  The  Culvers  are  pre-eminently  tillers  of 
the  soil. 


SKETCH    XIIT. 

TWO    HIGHLAND    LADS. 

When  Chnrle.s  Edward,  son  of  tho  old  Pretendor,  crossed 
over  from  France  to  Scotland,  in  174"),  with  a  handful  of 
adventurers,  it  was  the  signal  of  a  bloody  civil  strife.  An 
was  expected,  many  Hocked  to  his  standard.  The  union  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Eni^land  was  gall  and  wormwood,  at  that 
time,  to  many  of  the  old  Highland  clans,  and  as  Charles  Edwai'd 
promised  to  dissolve  ifc  when  he  secured  the  crown,  they 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  taki.'g  up  arms  against  the 
English  king.  When  this  rebellion  i  L'oke  out,  the  subjects 
(if  this  sketch  were  mere  lads,  whose  native  heath  was  on 
(jne  of  the  many  arms  of  old  Argyleshirc  which  extend  out 
into  the  sea.  Donald  was  just  ten  years  old,  and  Rob,  his 
companion,  was  several  yeai's  his  senior.  These  lads,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Highland  peasantry,  had  })een  inured  to  hard- 
ships. They  attended  the  flocks  on  the  rugged  hillsides,  but 
mutton  Avas  not  an  everyday  article  of  diet  in  their  humble 
homes.  A  slice  of  "  bannock  "  or  a  bowl  of  oatmeal  gruel  was 
what  they  were  more  accustomed  to ;  yet  they  were  hardy  and 
robust.  The  sons  of  old  Argyleshire  are  early  in  life  inspired 
with  a  roaming  spirit.  Next  to  Inverness,  it  is  the  largest 
county  in  Scotland,  yet  it  is  so  broken  up  by  the  sea  that  no 
part  is  more  than  twelve  miles  from  either  the  open  sea  or  an 
itdand  loch.  The  .sea  extends  its  numerous  arms  inland  and 
says  "  Come,"  and  the  rugged  peaks  of  old  Ben  Cruschan  and 
Bedan-ambran  look  down  from  above  with  an  inspiration  of 
encouragement  and  whisper  "  Go,"  and  thus  it  is  that  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world  the  .sons  of  "  auld  Argyleshire  "  are 
found. 

When  Sir  John  Cope  was  defeated  at  Prestonpans  l)y  the 
forces  of  the  young  Pretender,  a  feeling  of  intense  indignation 
was  arou.sed  all  over  the  kingdom.  Volunteers  otlered  their 
services  to  the  king  in  every  county.     Argyleshire  was  loyal 
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from  centre  to  circumference,  and  a  large  Iwdy  of  the  militia 
joined  the  king's  forces.  Donald  and  Rob  were  too  young  to 
go,  hut  their  fathers  went.  The  deci.sive  battle  was  fought  on 
the  bleak  and  dreary  moor  of  CuUoden.  At  a  critical  moment, 
when  the  left  wing  of  the  loyal  forces  were  being  weakened  by 
a  furious  rel)el  onslaught,  the  Argyleshire  militia  tore  down  a 
park  wall  that  stood  in  their  way,  and  wildly  ruslied  into  the 
breach  with  drawn  swoi-ds,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  rebel 
forces  were  broken  and  utterly  routed.  This  decided  the  fate 
of  Charles  Edward. 

When  these  loyal  inihtiatnon  returned  to  their  homes,  the 
story  of  Culloden  was  reh'-aryed  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the 
valleys  of  Argyleshire,  and  many  a  youth  was  tired  with  an 
andjition  to  go  out  and  measure  swords  with  the  king's  enemies. 
The  .subjects  of  this  sketch  were  thus  inspiri'd,  and  when  Donald 
reached  his  twenty-tirst  year,  he  and  KoV)  enlisted  in  a  High- 
lainl  regiment  known  as  the  "  42nd  Highlanders."  This  was  in 
I7.')(i,and  in  175S  we  find  them  in  the  army  of  General  Andierst 
in  the  expedition  sent  against  Cape  Breton.  Their  regiment 
was  attaelu'(l  to  i\u  Itrigade  under  the  connnand  of  Colonel 
Wolfe,  and  did  noble  service  at  the  ca|)ture  of  Louisburg.  The 
following  year  Wolfe's  rank  was  rai.sed  to  that  of  major-general, 
ami  he  was  sent  against  (.^ueV>ee.  Our  heroes  accompanied  this 
expedition  and  took  part  mi  the  captme  of  that  sti'ong  fortress, 
thereby  breaking  the  power  of  Kraner  in  the  New  W^orld  for- 
evei'.  After  the  capture  of  t^)uebec,  they  remaineil  with  the 
garri.son  <luriiig  the  winter.  The  Highland  uniform  was  not 
suited  to  the  rigors  of  a  (^)uel)ec  winter,  especially  out'  as  severe 
as  this  j)roved  to  l»e,  and  the  soldi«'rs  suffered  so  intensely  with 
the  cold  that  the  nuns  in  the  convent  pitied  them  and  knitteil 
long  woollen  ho.se  for  them.  The  following  summer  they  were 
transferred  to  Philadelphia,  where,  after  three  years'  service 
coinu'cted  with  the  Indian  troubliss.  they  were  honorably  dis- 
charg  d  from  the  army  :  this  was  in  1708.  They  were  now  in 
tile  prime  of  maidiood,  and  in  the  New  World.  Their  army 
record  had  exceediMJ  their  boyhood's  fondest  dream."--,  and  now 
they  would  turn  their  attention  to  fighting  the  battles  of  civil 
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life  in  securing  lionies  for  theniselvos.  The  British  colony  of 
New  Jersey  offered  many  iittractions  at  this  time,  and  the  two 
yonnt;  Highlanders  settled  there.  When  the  colonies  threw  off 
their  allegiance,  Donald  and  KoL  each  had  young  families  and 
good,  comfortable  homes.  They  were  fairly  started  on  the  road 
to  prosperity,  but  their  fathers  had  left  tlwir  homes  and  young 
families  to  help  put  down  rebt'liion,  and  so  would  they.  They 
joined  CJeneral  C'linton  on  Lctiig  Island :  but  we  cannot  follow 
them  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Poor  Hob  did  uot 
live  to  share  with  his  old  conu'adf  the  misfortunes  that  fate 
held  in  .store  for  the  Loyalists.  The  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  in  1783,  but  it  did  not  bring  peace  to  the  families  of 
Donald  and  his  fellow  Loyalists.  It  meant  contumely,  re- 
j)roach,  persecution,  contiscation  of  proj)erty  and  expatriation. 
They  tied  into  the  British  ])rovinces  down  by  the  sea,  where 
the  Old  Flag  still  waved.  After  Quebec  had  been  divided  anil 
the  western  portion  organized  into  a  separate  province  as 
Upper  Canada,  Sir  John  Graves  Sinicoe,  its  first  govei-nin', 
(•hampione<l  the  cause  of  the  refugee  Loyalists.  He  obtained 
iiuthoj'ity  from  the  British  Parliament  to  make  them  grants  of 
land  and  help  them  in  otlier  ways,  by  way  of  remunei-ation  for 
the  lo.sses  they  had  sustained  in  their  untlinching  fidelity  to  the 
Crown.  He  visited  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where 
he  addressed  the  Loyalists  at  pulilic  meetings.  He  told  them 
of  the  wonderful  advantages  awaiting  the  setth'r  in  the  new 
province,  and  juomised  them  (iOO  aci'es  of  land  each  as  an 
inducement   to  settle  therein. 

DonaKl  looked  after  his  old  friend's  family,  and  after 
dovernoi"  Simcoe's  visit,  a  party,  consisting  of  himself  and 
family,  the  family  of  his  old  friend  and  several  others,  resolved 
to  migrati!  to  tlu'  new  country. 

These  twt)  Highland  lads  wei'i'  Donald  McCall  ami  Robert 
Monroe,  the  grantl-American  ancestoi's  of  the  two  old  Noi'folk 
families  bearing  those  names.  Js  it  any  wonder  their  desceml- 
ants  have  always  been  noted  for  their  loyalty  to  British 
institutions,  or  that  a  warm,  friendly  feeling  has  always 
existed  between  them  { 
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THE    CLAN    McCALL. 


Far  was  it  from  the  mind  of  Donald  McCall  when  he  ^azed 
upon  his  native  I'eath  in  "  Auld  Scotia  "  for  the  hist  time  that 
he  was  to  become  the  founder  of  a  mijjfhty  clan  McCall  in  an 
interior  part  of  tiie  New  World,  which  at  that  time  was  an 
unbroken  wilderness  I'oamed  over  by  savaj^es.  Indeed,  when 
he  landed  on  our  shore  with  his  family,  on  that  5th  day  of 
June,  1700,  he  could  not  have  dreamed  of  the  wonderful 
increase  of  his  posterity  which  one  short  centuiy  would  brinjr 
about.  J)onald  McCall  was  well  advanced  in  years  when  he 
built  his  lof^  cabin  on  Lot  IH,  4th  concession  of  Charlotteville 
more  than  a  hundred  years  aj^o ;  and  to-day  his  great-j^randson, 
the  present  Reeve  of  Charlotteville,  is  the  owner  anti  occupant 
of  a  part  of  this  same  old  homestead.  And  ri^ht  here  lies  the 
secret  of  the  hij;h  standing,'  attained  by  the  family  in  the  .social 
circles  of  the  township.  While  other  families  broke  up  and 
scattered,  .some  goinji;  into  other  portions  of  the  lV)vince,  an<i 
many  others  floating  off  to  the  jjreat  American  Republic,  the 
AlcCalls  possessed  an  abiding;  faith  in  the  laml  of  their  birth, 
antl  remaine<l  at  home.  All  through  the  century  they  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  with  the  idea  that  old  C'harlotteville  was 
good  enough  for  them.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  principle 
inherent  in  the  family  to  cling  to  the  old  land-marks.  This 
love  of  home  and  of  home  instittitions  have  made  thom 
numerous  in  the  land  where  their  old  Highland  forefather 
settleil ;  and  it  has  placed  them  in  comfortable  circumstances 
and  mad(>  them  inlbiential  and  highly  respectable.  The  social 
fabric  of   South    Norfolk   is  so  interwoven  with  the   McCall 
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element  that  it  would  fall  to  pieces  were  that  element 
eliminated.  In  public  mattoi's  it  is  the  same.  Whoever  .saw 
a  Charlotteville  t'ouncil  or  a  County  Council  without  a  McCall 
factor  in  it  ?  And  they  are  not  content  with  framinj;  muni- 
cipal by-laws ;  they  must  take  part  in  provincial  legislation ; 
and  so  we  find  the  names  of  two  ditt'erent  members  of  the 
family  on  the  county  list  of  past  parliamentary  representatives. 
Another  principle  inherited  from  the  man  who  foujjht  Eng- 
land's battles  for  seven  years,  is  the  principle  of  loyalty  to 
British  institutions.  This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic.} of  the  McCall  family.  The  war  oi'  1812  brought 
them  to  the  front  in  the  Norfolk  militia.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  important  action  taken  by  our  militia  during  those  trouble- 
ous  times  that  was  not  aided  by  a  McCall  acting  as  colonel, 
major  or  captain. 

Donald  McCall  and  Elsie  Simpson  had  fi\o  .sons — John, 
Duncan,  Daniel,  James  and  Hugh ;  and  three  daughters — 
Catherine,  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  The  old  pioneer  was  past 
sixty  when  he  came  to  Long  Point.  He  .settled  on  the  lot 
mentioned  on  account  of  its  rich,  natural  pasture  advantages 
and  its  water  privileges.  He  died  early  in  the  century,  being 
survived  by  his  wife  several  yeai's.  The  history  of  his  early 
manhood  is  given  in  sketch  entitled  "Two  Highland  Lad.s." 

John  McCall,  eldest  son  of  Donald,  was  ten  years  old  when 
the  colonies  threw  ott'  their  allegiance,  and  thirty  when  the 
family  came  to  Long  Point.  Hi'  married  Martha  McCool,  and 
settled  on  Lo<.<  bS,  Oth  concession  of  C/harlotteville,  which  he 
received  as  a  U.  E.  Loyalist  grant.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
rough-and-ready  nature,  and  was  a  conspicuous  personage  in 
the  settlement.  He  was  endowed  with  a  coar.se  vein  of  Inunor, 
and  being  an  e.xpert  hunter,  was  one  of  the  best  known 
ciiaracters  of  his  time.  He  died  in  IH'.V.),  in  his  74th  year, 
leaving  one  son,  Daniel.  His  wife  died  in  1H.')8,  at  the  age  of 
uinetv. 

Daniel  McCall,  only  .son  of  John,  married  Janet,  ilaughter 
of  WilliaJU  Cowan,  and  succeeded  to  the  hoMiestead.     He  died 
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in  I.So4,  in  his  48t!i  year,  leavin<^  an  only  son,  Daniel,  who  is 
the  ])reseiit  owner  of  the  old  homestead. 

Major  Duncan  McCall,  .second  son  of  Donald,  was  Vjorn  in 
Baskin^^fridije,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  in  17G8.  He 
married  Jemima,  sister  of  the  original  Noah  Fairchild,  and  was 
the  only  son  married  when  the  family  came  to  Lon^  Point. 
Duncan  remained  behind  jne  year,  and  came  in  1797  with  a 
stock  of  merchandise,  which  he  disposed  of  in  the  manner 
described  in  sketch  entitled  "  Old  Fort  Monroe."  He  was 
newly  married,  and  his  younjf  bride  came  with  the  families  in 
179(i.  After  s])en<liny;  a  few  years  in  merchandising — notably 
in  the  fur  trad<— he  settled  on  his  government  grtUit,  being 
Lot  22,  ')th  concession  of  Charlotteville.  In  179<S  his  young 
wife  died,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Daniel,  and  a  baby  daughter, 
Margaret.  This  young  mother  is  the  subject  of  the  sketch 
entitled,  "  A  Young  Mother's  (Irave."  Mr.  McCall  married  a 
.second  ti me :  and  by  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Lockwood,  he  had 
one  son,  Duncan. 

In  1<S24  .Major  McCall  was  elected  to  a  .seat  in  the  Provincial 
Parliament,  retaining  it  until  ISiJ.'J,  when  he  was  stricken  down 
with  cholera  while  in  Toronto  attending  to  his  olKcial  duties. 
He  died  in  his  (]4th  year. 

.Major  J)aniel  McCall,  elder  son  of  Duncan,  was,  probably, 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Charlotteville.  He  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Hobert  Shearer,  and  settled  on  the  homestead.  The 
children  in  this  family  who  grew  up  were  three  sons — Daniel 
A.,  Francis  and  Simpson:  ami  one  dnughter,  who  married 
William  Nevett.     All  settled  at  or  near  St,  Williams. 

Duncan  MeCidl,  youngei-  son  of  Duncan,  marrie<l  Na(;ma, 
ihujghter  of  Oliver  Mabee,  and  settled  on  Lot  12,  .')th  conces- 
sion of  C'harlotteville.  lie  had  two  sons — Samuel  and  Oliver. 
Subsetpiently,  he  nunrieil  llhoda  Mann,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Joseph,  who  settled  at  Vittoria. 

Margaret  MeCall,  only  daughter  of  Duncan,  was  left  a 
motherless  babe  in  the  little  settlement  a  hundred  yeai-s  ago. 
She  married  Aipiila  .M.  Walsh  and  settled  on  the  Walsh  home- 
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stead.     Her  children   are   eiuii»erat(;d    in   the    Wal.sh    family 
frenealofjy. 

Lieut.-Col.  Daniel  MoCall,  third  son  of  Donald,  was  lK)rn  in 
the  New  Jersy  home  in  1772,  and  was  twenty-fonr  years  old 
when  the  family  came  to  the  settlement.  He  njarried  Jane 
Decew,  of  Snssex  County,  New  Jersey,  and  settle^l  on  Lots  22 
jiiid  28,  (Ith  concession  of  Charlotteville.  This  son  of  the  old 
Hitjlilandca"  in  lerited  nuich  of  his  father's  martial  spirit.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  LSI  2  as  captain  of  a  company,  and  was  at 
the  battle  of  Fort  Erie.  He  was  at  "  Malcolm's  Will  "  with  his. 
company,  and  in  justice  to  Captain  McCall  and  his  men  be 
it  said,  they  maintained  their  military  intejjrity  until  all  else 
had  broken  ranks  and  lied.  In  the  .sketch  entitled  "  Grand- 
father's Tales  of  the  War  of  IS  12,"  an  account  is  ;;iven  of  the 
part  he  played  in  the  capture  of  the  "  Dickson  bandits."  Daniel 
iMcCall  worked  his  way  u|)  in  the  Norli)lk  militia  from  corporal 
to  lieutenant-colonel. 

In  about  179S  he  built  a  frame  house  on  his  land,  and 
iimny  years  afterwards  it  was  movetl  to  Vittoria,  and  is  at 
present  occupied  as  a  dwelling'. 

Colonel  McCall  died  in  IS+N,  in  his  77th  year,  and  his  wife- 
die(l  two  years  afterwards,  in  her  79th  year.  He  left  three 
sons — Duncan,  Daniel  and  William;  and  two  daughters — Elsie 
and  Marv. 

Duncan  IMcCall,  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Daniel,  mai'riid  Fanny 
Harvey,  settled  in  the  Core  of  Woodhouse  and  had  thret;  sons 
— James  Harvey,  Edwin  ami  Charles;  and  two  tbui^fhters — 
Harriet  and  Isabel. 

Daniel  McCall,  second  son  <jf  Colonel  Daniel,  was  a  school 
teacher.  He  tau<,dit  a  term  in  the  Kitchen  .school-house,  after 
which,  his  health  failing;,  he  went  south,  where  he  died  with 
siuallpo.x. 

William  McCall,  third  .son  of  Colonel  Daniel,  married  Eliza- 
lH!th  McCoy,  and  settled  on  the  homestead.  He  had  two 
daughters — Maria  ami  Rebecca,  both  of  whom  dieil  sinj^le. 

Elsie    McCall,  elder   dauy;hter  of   Colonel  Daniel,  married 
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Charles  Perley,  and  settled  in  Burford.  She  had  four  sons  — 
Daniel,  Charles,  Thomas  and  Allen  ;  and  five  daughters — Helen, 
Alice,  Elizabeth,  Phci'be  and  Charlotte.  Mr.  Perley 's  farm  com- 
prised five  hundred  acres.  He  employed  a  hvrj^e  number  of 
nien,  and  in  harvest  time  Mrs.  Perley  cooked  meals,  .sometimes 
for  «is  many  as  120  persons. 

Mary  McCall,  younger  dau«jhter  of  Colonel  Daniel,  married 
Jacob  McKenna,  and  .settled  on  Lot  II),  5th  concession  of 
C'narlotteviUe.  She  had  two  sons — Daniel  W.  and  Van  Rans- 
saelar;  and  two  daughters — Jane  and  Charlotte.  The  family 
finally  moved  to  the  States. 

James  McCall,  fourth  son  of  Donald,  was  born  in  17>S1,  and 
was  fifteen  years  old  when  the  family  canie  to  Upper  Canatla. 
He  married  Nancy  McQueen,  and  after  a  short  stay  near  Port 
Rowan,  settled  on  the  old  homestead  near  Vittttria.  He  had 
iseven  sons— Simp.son,  Daniel,  James  A..  John  H.,  David  W., 
Duncun  and  Jipob;  and  three  daughters — Pho'be,  Elsie  and 
Susan.  Mr.  McCall  died  comparatively  a  young  man.  leaving 
a  widow  with  a  large  family  of  small  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom.  Simi)son,  was  only  about  thirteen  years  old. 

Simpson  McCall,  eldest  son  of  James,  marrietl  Pi'iseijla 
Laun)ort,and  succeeded  to  the  homestead.     He  had  four  sons — 

1. 

James  H.,  (Jeorge  D.,  Thomas  Simpsi»n  and  I\IaleoIm  J.;  ami 
two  daughters — Mary  and  Martha.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  MeCall's 
life  is  given  elsewhere  under  the  title,  "Comforts  of  Old  Age." 

Daniel  McCall,  second  son  of  James,  died  single. 

James  A.  McCall,  third  son  of  James,  went  to  the  Western 
States,  married  and  had  two  daughters. 

John  H.  McCall,  fourth  son  of  James,  inarried  Ann  (.'owan 
an<l  settled  on  part  of  the  homestead.  He  had  four  sons — 
William,  Arthur,  Angus  and  John  ;  and  five  daughters — Nanev, 
Margaret,  I\fary  Ann,  Hannah  and  Enniia.  John  succeeded  to 
the  homestead. 

David  W.  McCall,  fifth  .son  of  James,  married  Harriet 
Mann,  and  settleil  on  Lots  l'>  ami  l(i,  7th  concession  of  Char- 
lotteville.     He  hiul  five  sons — Alexander,  Thomjis,  Frank,  Louis 
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rtiul  Walter ;  and  three  daughters — Caroline,  Ettie  and  Hannah. 
The  two  eldest  sons  acquired  considerable  wealth  in  the  lum- 
bering business — Alexander  being  the  well  known  ex-Mayor  of 
Sinicoe. 

Duncan  McCall,  sixth  son  of  James,  settled  in  California. 

Jacob  McCall,  youngest  son  of  James,  married  Sarah 
Pahuerston  and  settled  on  Lot  8,  1st  concession  of  Charlotte- 
ville.  He  had  one  son,  James  W.;  and  two  daughters — Susan 
and  Mary.     All  settled  in  the  States. 

Ph(ebe  McCall,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  married,  and 
settled  in  the  States. 

Elsie  McCall,  the  second  daughter,  married  William  (^tood- 
land,  and  .settled  in  Charlotteville.  She  had  several  children 
but  all  died  in  childhood. 

Su.san  McCall,  youngest  daughter  of  James,  married  Chaun- 
cey  Hurt',  and  ilied  young,  leaving  no  children. 

Of  James  McCall's  fannly,  Simpson  and  Jacob,  the  eldest 
and  younge.st,  are  the  sole  survivors. 

Hugh  McCall,  youngest  son  of  Donald,  was  the  bal)y,  being 
only  three  years  old  when  the  family  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
Big  Creek  in  1790.  He  married  Earner,  daughter  of  Captain 
John  Haveland,  of  Townaend.  He  was  possessed  of  a  roaming 
disposition  and  was  fond  of  adventure.  Having  a  strong 
predilection  for  boating,  he  purcha.sed  a  vessel  of  Cro.ss  .Si:  Fisher, 
and  engaged  in  the  shipping  busine.ss,  carrying  svirplus  pro- 
ijucts  from  Long  Point  ports  to  Buttalo  and  other  points, 
ivturning  with  merchandise  and  such  supplies  as  were  in 
(leniand  in  the  settlement.  Late  in  the  season  of  1S1!>.  he  was 
caught  in  the  ice  ort"  Port  Rowan,  while  trying  to  make  that 
jMjrt  with  a  cargo  of  salt  and  other  supplies.  This  eau.sed  a 
s.ilt  famine  in  the  settlement,  and  .salt  went  up  to  tw(j  dollars 
u  l)arrel.  Mr.  McCall  was  awarded  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
township  of  Sond)ra,  but  he  could  not  tie  himself  down  to  the 
tusk  of  improving  it.  For  a  time  he  engageil  in  the  far  trattic. 
Finally  he  went  to  California,  and  did  not  return  until  he  had 
grown  old.     He  tlied  in  1873,  in  his  81st  year.      His   family 
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settle<l  nt'jir  Port  Stanley.  His  son,  Allen,  kept  a  hotel  for 
several  years  on  the  St.  Thonuis  and  Port  Stanley  f;ravel  road. 
Subse<|Uently,  ho  moved  to  St.  Thomas,  where  he  died.  (Jeorjje 
-McCall,  .son  of  Hu<;h.  was  a  carpenter,  and  he  settled  in  Yar- 
mouth, wlun'e  he  rai.sed  a  family.  Hugh  had  a  daujjhter,  Sarah, 
who  died  single. 

Catherine  McCall,  eldest  daugliter  of  Donald,  was  born  in 
1770,  an<l  came  to  the  settlement  at  the  age  of  twenty -six, 
being  the  wife  of  Lieut.  James  Monroe.  Her  children  are 
enumerated  in  the  Monroe  family  genealogy. 

Elizabeth  McCall,  .second  daughter  of  Donald,  came  to  the 
•^ttlement  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  became  the 
wife  of  the  original  Niiah  Fairchild.  Her  children  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  Fail-child  family  genealogy. 

Mary  McCall,  y(>ungest  daughter  of  Donald,  was  only  nine 
years  old  when  siie  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Norfolk.  Siie 
married  Ephraint  Cole  Mitchell,  and  settled  in  Charlotteville. 
In  1815  they  settled  in  Bayham,  where  they  lived  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  In  the  Mitchell  family  were  three  sons — Thonias, 
Simj)son  and  George ;  and  two  daughters — Elsie  and  Mary 
Ann.  Thomas  is  still  living ;  George  married  Jane  Harvey, 
and  Het«^led  in  Houghton;  Elsik  married  a  man  named  Stan.sell, 
ami  .settled  in  Bayham;  and  Mauv  Ann  married  James 
McGuire,  a  shoemaker,  and  settled  in  Houghton. 

Tlie  McCall  genealogy,  as  given  in  this  sketch,  was  dictated 
by  Simpson  McCall,  Es(|.,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  froia  imnntn-jf, 
which  is  a  most  remarkable  feat  for  an^'  man,  young  or  old, 
to  perform. 
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FlVK  years  ufter  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe, 
iiixl  one  year  after  the  sij^ninj^  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
]»ut  an  end  to  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  established 
Knjflish  supremacy  on  the  American  continent,  a  child  was 
born  in  \Vashin<,'ton  County,  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  that 
was  destined  to  become  the  pioneer  head  of  a  numerous  family 
in  the  settlement  of  a  region  of  country  which  was  at  that 
time  unknown.  The  name  of  this  child  was  Christian  Rohrer, 
and  he  was  just  one  year  old  when  the  notorious  "  Stamp  Act" 
was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament.  His  parents  came  from 
(lermany,  and  although  their  .son.  Christian,  was  born  in 
America,  they  spared  no  pains  in  teaching  him  how  to  speak 
and  write  the  language  of  his  forefathers.  This  was  a  wise 
thing  to  do,  and  should  never  be  neglected  Ijy  fon'ign-born 
parents  (especially  CJei'man)  in  the  education  of  their  American- 
bora  children.  Its  value  in  after  life — especially  in  business 
jiursuits — cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Christian  Rohrer  married  Varonica  Rehmein,  who  did  not 
louiT  survive  her  marriage.  After  her  death  he  married  Anna 
Haumwart  for  his  second  wife.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  PoH 
Rowan,  a  descendant  of  Christian  Rohrer,  is  in  possession  of 
two  old  records  which  cei'tainly  are  deserving  of  a  jtlace  in 
some  mu.seum  of  antiquities.  The.se  relics  are  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old;  but  it  is  the  odd  and  wildly  fantastic 
attempt  at  ornamentation,  that  characterizes  them  rather  than 
their  age.  It  is  a  print,  or  stamp,  in  high  colors ;  and  at  first 
sight,  remind  one  of  pieces  of  old,  liighly-colored  wall  paper, 
representing  the  birds   and  foliage  of  some  unknown  planet 
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far  reniovetl  from  earth.  The  papera  are  about  sixteen  inches 
.s:|uare,  and  contain  a  number  of  small  blanks  on  which  are 
(iLrman  inscriptions.  They  are  old  family-record  desij^ns,  but 
the  blank  spaces  are  filled  with  matter  that  furnislies  no  family 
historical  information  except  the  date  and  place  of  Mr.  Rohrer's 
birth,  and  the  fact  of  his  marriajjes. 

As  to  the  date  of  Christian  Rohrer's  settlement  in  Walsint;- 
ham,  there  is  nothing  definite.  Simpson  MeCall,  Esq.,  says 
that  Rohrer  aixl  Dedrick  were  living  there  when  his  grand- 
father lamled  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek  in  1796,  an<l  that 
they  each  had  a  piece  of  wheat  which  had  been  sown  the 
previous  fall.  If  this  be  correct,  the  Rohrers  were  among  the 
first — after  Dr.  Troyer — in  eft'ecting  a  settlement  in  the  town- 
ship of  Walsingham.  Mrs.  Rohrer  was  a  Baumwart  (Bower), 
and  her  family  came  subsetjuentiy. 

Christian  Rohrer  had  twelve  children.  By  his  fii'st  wife  he 
had  two  —  Martin  and  Fanny:  and  by  his  second  he  had  ten — 
Henry,  Mary,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Catherine,  Daniel,  John, 
Susan,  David  and  Jacob. 

Martin  Rohrer  never  married,  and  Fanny  married  a  man 
named  Garrett,  and  settled  in  Bay  ham. 

Henry  Kohrer,  second  son  of  Christian,  married  Eleanor 
MeCleish,  an<l  .settled  in  Walsingham.  He  had  five  sons — 
Daniel,  John,  Henry,  Wallace  and  David ;  and  five  daughters — 
Susan,  Ann,  Frances,  Jane  and  Amelia. 

Danit.'l  Rohrer,  third  son  of  Christian,  mai'ried  Jane 
MeCleish  and  settled  in  Walsingham.  He  had  eight  children — 
Martha,  Orineus,  Catherine,  Pluebe,  Mary,  Su.san,  Amj'  and 
Stephen. 

John  Rohrer,  fourth  son  of  Christian,  n»arried  Mary 
Edwards,  and  settled  in  Nissouri.  One  sou  in  this  family, 
Jeremiah,  settled  in  Norfolk. 

David  Rohrer,  fifth  son  of  Christian,  marrie<l  Sophronia, 
dautrhter  of  Deactm  Trover,  and  settled  in  Hlinois. 

JacoV*  Rohrer,  sixth  son  of  Christian,  mai'ried  Mary  Ann 
Williams,  and   settled   in    Walsingham.      They  had  one  son, 
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John  ;  and  four  tlauj^hters — Elizabeth,  Eliza  Jane,  Alinira  aii<l 
Melissa. 

Mauy,  Maroaret,  Elizabeth,  Catherine  and  Sitsax, 
(laughters  of  Christian  Rohrer,  married,  respectively,  James 
Price,  Philip  Underhill,  David  Underhill,  Luke  Dedriek  and 
Titus  Wi'liams.     They  all  settled  in  Walsingham. 

In  Philip  Underhill's  family  were  three  sons — John, 
William  and  Edward  ;  and  two  daughtei's — Mary  ami  Nancy. 

The  descendants  of  Christian  Rohrer  are  very  numerous  in 
Walsingham.  The  females  have  largely  outnumbered  the 
males,  and  the  name,  therefore,  as  it  appears  on  the  voters' 
lists  of  the  township,  is  no  indication  of  the  numerical  strcniji'th 
of  the  family.  As  voter-^  t!i  -y  may  be  outnumbered  by  some 
of  the  other  old  families  but  a  roll-call  of  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  Walsi!.;,'iam's  voters,  through  whose  veins  course 
the  Rohrer  blood,  would  show  not  only  the  numerical  strength 
of  Christian  Rohror's  descendants,  but  it  would  al.so  show 
their  superior  industrial  and  moral  qttalities.  In  \Hi)l,  the 
autographs  of  seventy-six  Rohrers,  all  living  in  the  township 
of  Walsingham,  were  obtained  by  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
branch  of  the  family.  Of  course,  tlie  larger  portion  were  girls 
attending  the  townshij)  seliools,  who  will  liecome  wives  and 
mothers  in  other  families,  thereby  losing  their  own  family 
name. 

Henry  Baumwart  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Christian  Rohrer. 
Mr.  Baumwart,  no  d<aibt,  came  from  near  the  same  ])lace  his 
brother-in-law  came  from,  althouifh  it  is  said  he  w>vs  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman.  He  came  after  Mr.  Rohrer,  but  ju.st 
how  long  after  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  He  settltMl  on 
Lot  12,  concession  A.,  Walsingham,  between  Port  Rowan  and 
Port  Royal.  He  had  f<air  sons — Frederick,  Henry,  Jacob  and 
David;  and  four  daughters — Mary,  Catherine,  Eli/.abeth  and 
Susan. 

Frederick  Baumwart,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  married  Fanny 
Becker,  and  settled  in  the  family  neighborhood.  He  had  one 
son,  John  ;  and  four  daugliters — Margaret,  Maria,  Catherine 
and  Susan. 
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lli'iiiy  liiuiiiiwiut,  second  son  of  Mtniy,  wns  twici'  niiuTicil. 
Hy  liis  (irst  w  il'c,  Nnncy  Fostfi*,  lie  liml  one  son,  Isniic,  auil 
lour  il(mi;hti'rs  Mniy  Ann.  Kli/iiluMli,  Anise  nnd  Lnnrn.  His 
second  wile  wns  Mrs.  linclu'l  llnfl'  mu-  liiicliel  Sniilli,  diui^^liter 
of  the  old  pioneer  nlhlett",  Williiun  Sniitli.  I>y  this  union  he 
had  sevcnd  cliildren  who,  alter  his  death,  settled  in  Michigan 
witli  tlicir  i\ioti»ci'.  When  war  was  dedai'ed  in  IH\'2,  Henry 
Hautnwart  had  no  inclination  to  t.ike  up  arms  ai^ainst.  the  land 
(if  liis  hirth,  an<l  he  left  (^mada.  reni.iiniui;'  away  Tor  several 
years,  lie  i-eturnet|.  however,  and  ever  al'lei"  wa.s  a  linn 
lu'liever  in  the  superior  advantages  which  hi.'-'  adopted  coimtiy 
possessed  o\  er  tht>  land  ot"  his  hirth  in  the  development  ol"  a 
moral.  l;iw-;iliidini;'  and  (lod-l'eai'inn'  citizenship. 

.lacol)  l>anmwart,  third  son  of  Meury,  married  Sarah  Smith, 
and  settli'd  on  the  homestead.  He  had  one  son.  ( )weu  ;  and 
two  diUl^hters  Siisan  and  Mary.  ()wen  succi>eded  to  the 
honu'stead.      Mary  marritMl  hot  Spi'i\cei'. 

l)avid  Hau m wart,  you n<i'est  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  married 
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liv   this  marriage  he  had   two   sons-     Hein-\'  at 
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foiu'  daughters  -IJeheoi'a  Ann,  Mary  -lane,  l\achel  and  .lulia. 
SultsiM|uently,  he  married  Mary  Frances,  hy  whom  he  had  two 
.sons    -CJahriel  and  David  ;  and  one  ilaui^iiter,  Eliza. 

Susan    iiaumw;irt,   ilaue-hter    of    the    old    pioneer,    married 
El)er  Oecew  :  ;uid  liei"  sistei",  t^.VTllKlMN'i;,  mai'ried  I.saac  Decew. 
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Kl'.zal)i'th  liaumwart,  the  third  daui;hter.  married  William 
Ferris,  and  st>ttleil  near  l\»rt  I'olhoi'ue,  whei'e  she  raised  a 
family  of  live  sous — William,  Owen,  ls;iac,  .Joshua  and  John  ; 
and  ti\e  dauehters — Susan,  Hannah,  Mary,  Kliziihelh  and  Sarah. 

Mai'v    Haumwart,    the  eldest   dau;;hter,   n»arrietl    into    the 
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The   Dutch  form  of  the  family  name   has   heen  discarded, 

I  the  Anelici/ed  form — Bower — adopted  in  its  .stead. 

The  i)ioueer  head  of  the   family  died   in  the  heM^inin'ni,^  of 


the  .second  tpiarter  ot   the  centuiy,  a 
hini  .several  years. 


md  his  widow  survived 
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eoMKOin'S   OK   OM)    A(JK. 

()|,|)    )ln(.    Idis    its   (•(tllll'ol'tH 

iiM  \v«>ll  II.S  iiiidilli'  lir<-  and 
youth,  ^'()^ltll  liinls  i<H  com- 
lorts  ill  li()|)f'.s  (iixl  (ispini- 
tioiiH  :  middle  lite,  in  iicliifve- 
iiieiits  ;  imd  olil  M^r,  in  noldni 
rruition.  'I'licri' an;  only  tlm-t' 
1  st('i»H  IVoni  tli(^  (Tiidlf!  to  tlio 
I  iiTiivc,  nmrkinjf  (iin-e  distinct 
|tfriods  of  liiiiiitin  existence, 
Tlio  first  ^lte|»  nieiuis  clioictf 
3  tuid  prepiinition  :  the  second, 
husy  iicti\  ity  ;  and  tlie  tiiinl, 
rest  and  reflection.  If  we 
iie^dect  tlic  first,  we  sliuflle 
into  tlie  second,  when'  we  are 
josth'd  ahoiit  in  tlie  lui.sy 
world,  ami  if  the  active  tVrces 
tuinhle  us  into  a  |ilac<!  of  iise- 
fulne.sH  we  may  redeem  ourselves;  hut,  whi;ther  chance  perniits 
us  lomako  anieiuls  for  the  nej^loct  of  youth  oi'  not,  time  shoves 
us  on  into  the  third  and  la.st  period,  where  for  a  l)riel  time  we 
live  in  the  reflection  of  the  past,  and  then  comes  the  end.  The 
youth  who  idles  away  the  fleeting;  moments,  without  a  thoueht 
or  care  as  to  the  part  he  is  to  play  in  the  ;.frcat  d-ama  of  lift;, 
not  only  rohs  liiinsi'lf  of  the  real,  .solid  comforts  of  yor'li,  hut 
he  nips  in  the  hud  the  coinfortH  of  midille  life  aii^l  old  ane  as 
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well.  By  thuH  idling  away  his  mornintj  hours,  lie  is  forced  to 
enter  life's  great  contest  with  no  fi.Ked  purpose  in  view,  and 
without  the  (jualiHcations  necessary  to  ensure  success  ;  and  to 
fall  short  of  success  in  life's  contest  is  to  make  a  comfortable 
old  age  (juite  impossible.  There  is  one  essential  upon  which 
the  comforts  of  old  age  depend  that  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
It  matters  not  how  elalxirately  upholstered  the  easy  chair 
may  be,  it  cannot  make  up  for  a  life  ill-s})ent.  OKI  age  that 
possesses  not  the  consciousness  of  having  improved  the  golden 
opportunities  of  the  past,  and  of  having  performeil  the  duties 
of  life  fearlessly  and  conscientiously,  knows  nothing  of  the 
real   comforts  of  old  age. 

No  more  striking  illustration  of  the  comforts  of  a  good,  ripe 
old  age  can  be  found  tlian  that  which  the  home  of  Simpson 
McCall,  Es(|.,  of  Vittoria,  presents.  He  is  in  his  ninety-tirst 
year,  and  slie  who  won  his  first  love  in  the  days  of  "auld  lang 
syne, '  v.'hen  she  was  known  anil  admired  by  many  a  stalwart 
young  settler  as  Miss  Priscilla  Lamport,  is  still  the  sharer  of 
his  iovs  and  his  sorrows.  '^Pogether  they  have  fought  the 
battles  of  life  successfully,  and  now,  in  their  declining  years, 
they  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  tig-tree  and  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  their  indiistry  together.  It  is  very  seldom,  in<lee<l,  that  we 
find  a  husband  and  wife  who  have  lived  as  manv  vears  together  ; 
and  when  \vt  tind  people  of  their  age  possessing  such  vigorous 
mental  poweis  and  retaining  so  nnich  of  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments of  their  younger  days,  it  certainly  calls  for  more  than  a 
mere  passing  comment. 

Mrs.  McC'all  was  born  in  the  famous  Cheddar  dn-ese  section 
of  S(»mersetshirt',  England,  in  IfSlM,  and  to  her  intellectual 
accomplishments  may  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degn^e,  the 
large  measm-i'  of  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  McCall's 
public  life. 

Mr.  McCall  came  of  splendid  parentage.  Me  is  the  grand- 
son of  that  staunch,  loyal  old  Highlander,  Donald  AlcCall,  who 
fought  undei"  (Jeneral  Wolfe  at  the  talking  of  Louisburg,  CM., 
nnd.subsut(uently,at  the  capture  of  Quebec,     His  grandmother. 
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on  his  fiitlior's  si«lo,  was  Elsie  Simpson,  sister  of  David 
Simpson,  wlio  was  President  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant's  grand- 
lather.  This  would  make  Mr.  McCall  and  U.  S.  Grant  second 
cousins. 

Sim])son  McCall  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Mc(?all,  who 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Donald  McCall.  Simpson  was  in  his 
tiiirteentli  3'ear  when  his  father  died.  At  this  early  age  the 
lioy  was  calle<l  upon  to  exercise  tlie  mettle  that  was  in  him  in 
assuming  tlie  cares  and  responsibilities  of  looking  after  things. 
There  were  six  brothers  and  three  sisters,  all  younger  than 
him.self,  a  widowed  mother  and  an  aged  grandmother  to  look 
after,  beside  the  management  of  the  farm.  Of  course,  his 
uncles  looked  after  things  :  but  from  that  time  lie  felt  that 
grave  responsibilities  were  Ins,  and  he  resolved  to  do  his  level 
l)est.  When  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  summer-fallowed  twenty- 
nine  acres,  and  thus  conunenced  the  real  work  of  life. 

Mr.  McCall  gave  a  good  .share  of  his  life  to  the  public,  and 
this  public  service  is  a  matter  of  history,  known  to  evervone 
who  keeps  himself  posted  in  public  affairs.  In  his  younger 
days,  a  i-epublicaii  form  of  govenunent  seemetl  to  him  as  though 
it  might  be  the  most  natund  form  of  government  for  a  free, 
enlightened  people.  These  early  thoughts  never  led  his  .sympa- 
thies astray,  or  weakened  his  love  for  the  Uld  Flag  his  grand- 
father fought  un<ler.  In  l.S.'J2  he  visite<l  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  diUMiig  this  visit  he  made  a  careful  note  of  the 
|)nK'tical  efl'ects  of  republicanism  in  thosf  States,  and  came 
home  with  a  tirm  belief  that  i-epubljcanism  may  sound  all 
right  in  theory,  but  in  its  tendency  to  develop  1,  moral  and 
iii'der-loving  citizenshii)  it  was,  praetieally,  a  most  dismal 
failure.  In  all  his  public  career,  however,  Mr.  MeCall  has 
l)een  moderaU;  in  dealing  with  part'-'  (|Uesti(»ns.  lie  was 
always  opposed  to  political  ultraism,  iiuil  lie  deplores  the 
evils  which  have  been  caused  by  party  strife.  With  him  it 
lias  always  be»Mi  pvivriplrs  first,  and  /xirt;/  last.  He  has 
always  been  identifit'd  with  one  of  the  gi'eat  jHilitical  parties, 
but  whenever  his  party  departed  from  principle,  according  to 
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his  judfjnient,  lie  •departed  from  liis  pjirty.  Independent  in 
thouj;;ht  and  action,  he  has  always  been  a  stron<(,  fearless  advo- 
cate of  any  measure  he  conscientiously  believed  would  tend  to 
the  betterment  of  township,  county,  or  provincial  conditions. 
His  watchword  has  ever  been  "  Economy."  Mr.  McCall  has 
been  an  economist  from  the  veiy  morning  he  held  aloft  one 
end  of  the  ox-yoke  and,  waving  the  ox-bow,  shouted,  "  Come 
under.  Buck  ! "  preparatory  to  the  starting  of  the  plough  on 
that  twenty-nine  acre  fallow,  down  to  the  present  day. 
Economy  in  private  life  stamped  prosperity  on  everything 
he  to\iched :  and  his  advocacy  of  economy  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs  kept  many  a  hard-earned  dollar  in  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers.  Many  illustrations  might  be  cited  in  proof 
of  this,  but  one  only  will  be  given  here.  When  Mr.  McCall 
tii'st  entered  the  District  Council,  in  1848,  he  found  that  the 
district  printing  cost  the  taxpayers  too  much  money.  He 
possessed  sufficient  business  acumen  to  know  that  the  jjrice 
paid  was  an  extravagant  one,  and  he  advocated  the  plan  of 
letting  tliL  work  l)y  public  tender.  The  result  of  this  change 
was  thiit  the  next  year's  printing  bill  was  very  nmch  reduced. 
Among  the  many  measures  of  r(;trenchment  advocated  by  him 
during  his  fighting  days  were :  Increase  of  Division  Court 
jurisdiction,  and  thereby  reducing  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  two 
annual  sessions,  instead  of  four:  and  the  abolition  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  by  merger  with  the  Common  Pleas. 

Of  James  McCall's  family,  only  two  are  living — Simpson, 
the  eldest,  and  Jacob,  the  youngest.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Simp.son 
McCall  have  been  blessed  with  six  children,  all  of  whom  are 
living  and  occupying  prominent  and  useful  positions  in  life — 
George,  who  occu))ies  the  old  homestead,  being  the  present 
Reeve  of  Charlotteville. 
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SKETCH  XVII. 

A  YOUNG  PIONEER  WHO  BROUGHT  THE  OLD  FAMILY 
BIBLE— PRICE  FAMILY. 

The  lieiid  of  one  of  our  most  numerou.s  nnd  hiijhly-rospecte(J 
liiinilies  canio  to  Long  Point  before  the  province  was  four 
years  old,  anil  before  the  lands  in  old  Cliarlottcville  were  fsur- 
\-eyed,  a  young  man,  unaccompanied  by  relatives  and  possessing 
iKj  wealth ;  yet,  although  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  he  was 
al)undantly  rich  in  better  things.  He  po.ssessed  a  brave, 
honest  heart,  and  when  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek, 
on  the  oth  day  of  June,  1790,  he  stepped  ashore  with  his  Bible 
under  his  arm.  The  principles  of  Christianity  had  been 
instilled  into  his  mind  when  but  a  child  by  a  Christian  mother, 
and  faith  in  God  was  a  cardinal  principle  Hrmly  imbedded  in 
the  concrete  of  his  being.  The  old  Bible  was  dear  to  him 
because  it  was  the  woi'd  of  the  living  God — the  great  chart  of 
human  life  that  taught  him  ho\\  to  live,  thereby  learning  how 
to  die.  It  taught  him  how  to  be  brave,  patient  and  virtuous, 
and  it  taught  him  how  to  erect  a  Christian  altar  in  his  new 
home  in  the  forest  so  that  his  children  and  his  neighbors' 
children  mioht  at  all  times  see  and  feel  the  bright  and  shininc 
light  that  radiated  from  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Thomas 
I'rice  Inul  the  courage  to  turn  his  back  on  his  New  Jersey 
home  and  start  oti'on  a  five  hundred  mili'  journey  through  an 
unknown  region,  and  brave  the  hardships  and  privations 
encountered  in  the  work  of  hewing  out  a  home  for  himself  in 
a  dense,  unbroken  wilderness  ;*  The  same  God  who  had  com- 
forted and  solaced  liis  mother,  and  watched  over  his  cradle  in 
Xew  Jersey,  would  be  just  as  near  to  him  in  his  new  home. 
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anil  would  remain  tlio  same  source  of  comfort  in  the  hour  of 
need. 

Thomas  Price  came  to  Lonjj  Point  with  tlie  party  of  U.  E. 
Loyalists  that  hmded  at  Port  Royal  in  179(1,  a  description  of 
which  is  i^dven  in  sketch,  "  A  Pioneer  Wheattield." 

Thomas  Price  married  Frances  Montross,  and  settled  on 
Lot  21',  'h'd  concession  of  Walsinjjham.  Here,  after  the  pioneer 
wediling',  ho  took  his  yountj  bi'ide  and  planted  a  Christian 
home;  and  here  he  raised  his  family,  and  by  patient  industry, 
prudent  mana<fement  and  untirinjjf  per.-everance,  made  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  and  most  valunble  homes  in  Walsiuirham 
in  his  day.  This  home  vvtis  noted  for  its  Christian  influences 
and  its  generous  hospitality.  It  was  a  home  where  the  press 
of  business  cares  and  responsibilities  were  never  permitted  to 
interrupt  or  crowd  out  the  daily  reli^jjious  exercises ;  and, 
what  is  not  at  all  conmion,  it  was  a  home  where  the  younj^er 
members  of  the  family  were  tau<rht  to  take  pai't  in  the  relij^ious 
exercises.  Mr.  Price  believed  in  the  Christian  principle  of 
returnin<;'  good  for  evil,  and  his  faith  was  exemplified  in  his 
good  works.  To  show  the  character  of  the  man  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  one  of  many  similar  incidents  which 
might  be  cited.  One  winter  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he 
discovered  that  his  corn  was  disap[)earing  faster  than  it  should, 
and  he  concluded  to  set  a  trap  in  the  crib.  A  morning  or 
two  after,  he  found  a  man  in  the  crib  witli  both  hands  fast  in 
the  trap.     He  knew  the  man,  and  thus  accosted  him  : 

"  Wliy,  go()d  morning,  Mr.  Morrison,  are  you  in  trouble? 
Why  didn't  you  call  for  help  !" 

He  then  liberated  the  unfortunate  purloiner  of  corn,  took 
him  into  the  house,  washed  the  blood  oft"  his  wounded  hands, 
bandaged  them,  and  then  made  him  sit  d(jwn  and  listi'U  to  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  the  morning  prayer. 
The  poor  fellow  was  then  made  to  join  the  family  at  breakfast, 
but  his  appetite  was  not  very  good  that  morning,  and  the 
little  he  ate  came  near  ciioking  him.  Mr.  Price  talked  of 
different    things    but    never   once   alluded    to    the    unpleasant 
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circumstaiit'e  tliftt  was  the  cause  of  his  nei^lihoi-'s  visit.  After 
breakfjust  Mr.  Price  invited  him  to  come  aj^aiii,  and  hade  him 
^ood  morninj^.  Tlie  eti'ect  produced  hy  these  "hot  coals  "on 
^hu'rison's  head  was  something  terrible,  and  he  sincerely 
repented  of  his  misdeeds  all  the  tlays  of  his  life. 

Durinj;  Duncan  McCall's  parliamentary  term  the  li^lithouso 
on  Lonir  Point  was  built.  Mr.  McCall  was  one  of  the  Liiiht- 
liouse  Commissioners,  and  when  it  was  completed,  in  liS'}2,  he 
appointe<l  Thomas  Price  to  the  position  of  li<fhthouse-keeper. 
One  wild  stormy  ni<j;ht  a  vessel  went  ashore  about  seven  miles 
down  the  Point.  It  was  a  fearful  ni<jht,  but  Mr.  Price  and 
his  family  turned  out  of  their  comfortable  ([Uarters  and  hast- 
ened to  the  wreck  where  they  rendered  heroic  aid  in  rescuing 
the  unfortiuiate  crew. 

Thomas  Price  had  seven  .sons — Stephen,  Peter,  David, 
Thomas,  Aaron,  James  and  George ;  and  five  daughters — 
Hannah,  Leah,  l^hiebe,  Rebecca  and  Eva.  He  died  in  IMiG,  in 
his  60th  year. 

Stephen  Price,  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  was  mairieil  three 
times.  l>y  his  first  wife,  Mary  Ellis,  he  had  two  sons  -  'i'homas 
and  Dr.  Edwin,  who  settled  in  Aylmer;  and  three  da\)ghters — 
Rosamond,  Eva  and  Mary.  There  was  no  issue  in  the  second 
marriage.  J5y  his  third  wife,  Esther  Ann  I'^-anklin,  he  had 
three  sons — W.  P.  Price  (the  Simcoc  merchant),  Ste[)hen  and 
Horatio,  who  dietl  young. 

Peter  Price,  second  .son  of  Thomas,  married  Mary  Jane 
(lillespie  and  settled  tm  the  Charlotteville  side  opposite  the 
old  homestead.  He  had  three  sons— William  (J.,  Jolui  .M.  (J. 
and  George:  and  four  daughters — Emaline,  Ruth,  Sarah  Jane 
and  Almira.  Peter  died  since  this  sketch  was  first  written, 
1  his  HSth  year.  His  youngest  son,  George,  oe('U[)ies  the 
homestead. 

Daviil  Price,  third  .son  of  Thonuis,  never  married.  He  al.so 
settled  on  tlu^  Charlotteville  side.  He  is  liviuij  and  has  reached 
his  iSiSth  year. 

Thomas  Price,  fifth  son  of  Thomas,  married  Jane  Woodruff 
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and  settled  in  tlie  home  neij^hborhood.  He  had  nine  cliildren — 
Martha  Ann,  Melissa,  Harriet,  Maria,  Hannah,  Ed^ar  Culver, 
Daton,  Addie  and  Bertie.  All  settled  in  tlie  Price  neiy;hbor- 
hood.     Thomas  died  in  1871,  in  his  Gist  year. 

Aaron  Price,  sixth  son  of  Thomas,  married  Esther  Manunond, 
and  settled  in  Aylmer.     He  had  one  son,  David. 

James  Price,  seventh  son  of  Thon\a«,  married  Emmer  Oaks, 
anil  succeeded  his  father  on  the  old  homestead,  lie  had  three 
sons — Aaron  Wesley,  DeWitt  and  C}eor<j;e  Wallace;  and  two 
daughters — Fannv  and  Flora.  All  settled  near  the  old  home, 
.lames  died  in  1SS2,  in  his  (Joth  3'car. 

Geortj^e  Price,  youngest  son  of  Thomas,  dietl  (juite  young. 

As  to  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Price,  tiie  old  pioneer, 
Haxnah,  the  eldest  and  first  born  child,  married  Ephraim 
Tisdale.  of  Charlotteville.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the 
Tisdale  genealogy.  She  was  about  eighty-four  when  she  died. 
Leah  died  single,  and  I'lKEHE  married  Butler  Hutchin.son,  and 
settled  in  Port  Rowan.  Reukcca  was  twice  married  —  William 
())  ks  being  her  first,  and  Richard  Oaks  her  second  husband. 
She  died  in  1S78  in  her  oDth  year,  leaving  no  children.  Eva, 
the  youngest  daughter,  died  single. 

Thomas  Price,  the  old  pioneer,  was  the  son  of  Stephen 
Price,  of  New  Jersey.  In  his  father's  family  wei-e  six  sons — 
Thomas,  David,  Stephen,  Moses  Comet,  James  and  Benjamin ; 
and  six  daughters — Jemima,  Hainiah,  Saria,  Plut'be,  Rebecca 
and  Esther.  ^ 

The  New  Jersey  hon»e  was  at  Elizabeth,  in  Union  County. 
The  New  Jersey  maternal  ancestor's  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Chandler.  Tiie  father  was  born  in  1753,  and  was  forty-three 
years  old  when  Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  a  mere  lad  of  nineteen, 
bade  his  parents  and  little  brothers  and  sisters  farewell,  and 
started  for  the  wilds  of  Upper  Canada — falling  in,  by  the  way, 
with  the  McCall  party  of  U.  E.  Loyalists.  In  after  years, 
when  his  New  Jersey  brothers  had  grown  into  manhood,  two 
of  them — Stephen  and  James — came  to  Long  Point  settlement. 
The  former  was  born  in  17SS,  and  the  latter  was  born  in  17'JG, 
the  year  Thomas  left  home. 
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Ste|»hen  Price,  third  son  ol"  Nt'w  Jor.sey  Sti'phon,  .settled 
iK'jir  his  hrotlu-r,  Tlmimis.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife  lie  had  three  sons — Peter,  Rohert  and  .John;  and  hy 
his  second  wife,  Jane  Powei',  he  had  two  sons — .lohn  'I'ower 
and  Tlionias;  and  two  daughters — Jane  Kli/aheth  and  Mary 
Ann.  Petku  kept  a  hotel  at  St.  Williams  several  yi'ars.  He 
was  a  great  hnnter,  and  was  known  as  "  Price  Procunier." 

James  Price,  fifth  .son  of  New  Jersey  Ste})hen,  married  Mary 
Hohrer  and  .settled  in  the  Price  neij^hhorhood.  He  had  two 
sons — Stephen  and  John;  and  three  djiu»^hters — Mary,  Hannah 
and  Su.sanna. 

The  descendants  of  Stephen  Price,  of  New  Jersey,  have 
heconie  verv  numerous  and  widely  scattered.  Thev  are  of 
Welsh  oriijin,  but  it  is  not  known  when  the  i,a'and- American, 
ancestor  emigrated  from  Wales. 
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NORFOLK'S     GALLOWS. 

SiXOK  "Glorious  Old  Norfolk"  lisis  hud  a  court  jurisdictlou 
-of  her  owu,  she  has  uevcr  beou  ohli<;cd  to  iKMt'oriii  the  soleuui 
■  duty  of  hfui<;inij  any  of  her  incorri^ihle  and  hlood-thirsty 
citizens.  That  such  have  lived  within  her  borders  may  be 
(|uite  ])ONHible ;  but  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
"  sprin<;in<;- the  trap  "  on  any  of  them,  is  sontethint^  foi'  which 
our  county  is  to  be  congratulated. 

That  a  jijallows  was  once  erected  durinjj^  the  Court-house 
times  of  old  Vittta'ia,  for  the  han<(ing  of  two  horse-thievt8,  is 
a  little  matter  of  history  known  to  all.  Indee<l.  were  it  not  iV" 
the  fact  that  so  many  contlicting  stories  have  been  told  and 
published  relating  to  this  attiiir,  tlie  write)-  would  ilevote  but 
little  space  to  it.  Several  years  ago  a  highly-sensational 
account  of  it  was  published  in  a  Chicago  paper.  It  was  a 
precious  bit  of  fiction,  the  writer  keeping  Hyerson  on  his  knees 
('ii/lifi'i'ii  lioiirH  praying,  to  kill  time,  thereby  ])reventing  the 
.sheritt'  from  performing  his  duty  until  the  arrival  of  the 
reprieve. 

The  following  version  of  the  affair  was  given  by  a  living 
eve-witness,  who  was  nearly  a  man  grown  at  the  time.  He  is 
well  known  as  a  man  of  veracity,  po.ssesse8  a  remai'kably  good 
niemory,  and  his  description  is,  no  doubt,  correct. 

He  says :  "  The  culprits'  names  were  Smith  an<l  Carr — 
;Sniith  was  an  American,  Carr  was  an  Irishman,  'i'he  crime 
connnitted  was  that  of  horse-stealing.  The  horse  stolen  be- 
longed to  a  settler  living  near  St.  Thomas.  They  wei-e  tried 
and  convicted  at  Vittoria,  and  sentenced  to  be  hauiied  on 
a  certain  day  in  September,  1824,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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noon.  The  ^iillows  wjih  erecte«l  near  the  spot  now  occnpied  V)y 
tlie  enclosed  .stnirwjiy  leading  to  the  front  entranof  of  the 
Baptist  Chnroli.  It  was  made  of  lieavy  tindMM".s  alxtut  ten 
inches  s<piare  and  in  the  form  of  a  "  l)ent,"  with  the  jjosts  or 
upri}j;ht  tinihers  set  in  the  <jround.  When  the  frame  w;  s  com- 
pk'teil  and  the  hoU-s  du<;,  the  workmen  were  nnable  tc  laise  it. 
Several  spectators  were  standing  about,  and  SheriH"  Kapelje 
called  for  help,  but  no  one  responded.  The  Sheriff  repeated  his 
re(|Uest,  but  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  threatening  to 
arrest  the  bystanders  if  they  did  not  respond.  ])r.  Monroe 
then  stepped  forwai'd  followed  by  others.  It  was  a  heavy  lift, 
being  of  suthcient  dimensions  to  form  a  bi-nt  in  a  saw-mill. 
When  the  time  for  execution  drew  near,  a  cart  drawn  by  one 
horse  enr-rged  from  the  jail,  bearing  the  two  prisoners,  who  sat 
back  to  back,  and  the  constable,  Abraham  Ha\ens,  who  had 
innnediate  charge  of  them,  'i'he  Sheritt'  walkerl  in  fioiit,  and 
on  i'ither  side  of  the  cart  walked  two  constables.  When  the 
cart  came  under  the  horizontal  beam  it  halted,  and  the  Sheriff 
climbed  a  ladder  and  adjusted  the  ropes.  He  then  took  out 
his  watch  and  announced  that  the  prisoners  had  fifteen  minutes 
yet  to  live.  Elder  Freeman  then  came  forward  and  offere*'  up 
a  prayer,  followed  l)y  ])r.  Ryerson.  After  these  two  pi-ayers 
were  made,  the  Sheriff  again  looked  at  his  watch  and  said  that 
eight  minutes  yet  remained.  The  prisoners  were  asked  if  they 
had  anything  to  say.  Smith  said  nothing;  Imt  Carr  spoke  a 
few  words  that  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  nearly  everyone 
in  that  nn.xed  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children.  He  warned 
the  young  men  present  never  to  throw  aside  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  their  parents,  and  to  shun  ba<l  company.  He  told 
them  to  take  warning  from  his  own  sad  plight  and  lead  lionest, 
virtuous  lives.  He  said  he  had  been  blessed  with  a  praying 
mother,  but  he  had  not  given  heed  to  her  instructions,  and 
now  he  was  about  to  suffer  the  terrible  conseiiuences  of  his 
neijlect. 

"Carr  must  have  occupied  three  minutes  of  the  time,  for 
when  he  ceased  speaking,  the  Sheriff  announced  that  five 
minutes  yet  remained.     Immediately  after  this  Dr.  Jlolph  rode 
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U]»  on  lioi'stlwiok  mill  liaiidod  the  Shorirt"  u  .sealed  ])!U*ket.  The 
shtiiH' hroUe  the  seal.  i;lanced  liaatily  at  thc^  contents,  and  tlien 
ordiTed  tlie  eonstahles  to  reeonduct  the  prisoners  to  the  jail. 
'Che  do('\niieii1  was  t'roni  the  Lieutenant-CJovernor  who  had 
i,'rante<l  a  reprii-ve  I'or  three  nionth.s.  Before  the  time  e.xpired 
it  was  renewed  foi-  another  three  months,  at  the;  end  oi'  which 
time  they  were  ])ard<»ned  upon  condition  that  they  immediately 
le-ive  tile  c  luntry  and  never  return.  When  the  jfood  news  was 
eummunie.ited  ti>  the  prisoners.  Smith  took  his  <le]iarture  at 
t»nce,  hut  Carr  ret'usecl  to  <^o.  He  said  he  was  guilty  and 
ileserveil  ])unishment,  and  that  he  would  never  he  hetti'r  jtre- 
l)are(l  to  (lie.  Tlu>  next  day  the  poor  fellow  was  I'orcihly  ejected 
IVom  the  jail,  and  was  never  lieani  ol"  alter.  Smith  was  a 
hardened  criminal.  The  very  first  nij^ht  after  he  received  his 
p.ardon,  he  stoK'  a  horse  from  Captain  Owen,  just  .south  of 
Siiiicoe,  and  rode  out  of  the  country  on  it,  crossini;  the  river  at 
Fort  Krie.  ahout  two  hours  in  advance  of  his  pursuers. 

"The  n'])rieve  wasyrantetl  in  respon.se  to  a  numerously  sjifued 
petition,  and  had  lieen  in  Dr.  Rolj)h's  hands  two  or  three  days 
preceiliiii;-  the  day  tixed  for  execution,  but  was  withheld  to  tlie 
vei'v  last  moment  in  ordei-  that  tJie  '  example '  mioht  not  lose 
any  of  its  foire.     William  Parke  was  tlu' jailer  at  this  time." 

As  before  stated,  the  above  account  of  this  historical  event 
was  ^iven  by  a  cx'editable  living  eye-witness — in  fact,  the  only 
peison  living  who  remembers  all  the  connecting  details. 
Kdward  J.  Knirtin,  the  veteran  .shoemaker,  was  also  an  eve- 
witni'ss,  and  whili'  he  does  not  remember  tlu'  particulars,  he  is 
(juite  positive  in  asserting  that  no  such  protrat'ti-d  prayer  was 
made  on  that  occasion  as  has  been  described  in  the  various 
newspaper  publications.  ' 

Among  the  historical  data  bearing  on  this  event,  is  the 
following  item,  clii)ped  from  an  Erie  paper.  It  bears  no  date 
and  reads  as  follows: 

■  Richard  Carr,  an  old  Canadian  octogenarian,  who  had 
lived  on  this  side  of  the  lake  for  many  years,  died  on  Monday 
last,  and  was  taken  to  Ontario  for  interment." 

The  Hamilton  DaiUj  Spi'cfafitr,  oi  March  18th,  1884,  pub- 
lished an  interview  had  with  Dr.  M.  J.  Clark,  who  had  met 
Richard  Carr  in  Peiui.syl  -ania.  Dr.  Clark  is  a  nepliew  of  Dr. 
John  Ryerson,  and  the  interview  was  published  two  years  after 
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that  rcvcn'nd   «rontlt'iii!iii"s  flt-iitli.     'J'lit'  t'ollowiiiir  is  ;i  skeleton 
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"I  had  no  idea  that  Carr  was  livinj^,  having'  heard  nothint^- 
of  him  Tor  thirty  yeai's;  I  snpposed  him  lon^'  sinee  dead.  His 
anest,  conviction,  sentence  and  escape  are  events  closely  con- 
nected with  my  I'aniily  and  childhood — my  uncle,  Ke\.  John 
K^'erson,  l)ein<;-  the  clerujyman  who  attendetl  Carr  to  the 
sea  Hold,  and  who  [n-ayed  against  time  for  the  pur])ose  of  cheat- 
inj;-  the  hantfiiian. 
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I  was  a  child  at  the  time,  and  it 
oi'ia     .     .     .     ahont    tit'tv-Hve    years    ajio. 
C'aiT  was  a   (luiet,  i     i  'Insive  vouno'  man,  an<l  so  was 
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Smith,  who  was  condemneil  t<'  die  with  him. 

I  reniemher  well,  the  villa<^o  was  thrown  into  yreat  exciti-nuMit 

by  the  discovery  ol'  a  crime,  for  which  the  penalty  was  death. 
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resulted   in  the  discovery  of  the  hide,  and  suspicion  fell  upon 
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o  was  Known  to  l)e 
of  cookecl  meat  still  hun<;.  .  .  .  The  culprits  wen;  brou<j{ht 
on  trial,  and  a  jury  of  twelve  fellow-nu'ii  foinid  no  ditficulty  in 
C()iisi<inin(;  both  of  them  to  the  scaffold,  after  the  learned  jud<j(; 
had  expatiated  for  hours  upon  tlie  enormity  of  the  crime  aijainst 
(!odand  man.  .     Amoiii;'  those  who  were  horrified  and 

shocked  at  the  approachint;'  execution  wer*.  my  uncle,  the 
spiritual  adviser  of  the  poor  fellows,  and  Dr.  John  Rol])h,  whose 
memory  still  clin(;s  to    the    villaife.     .  .     ])r.    Ritlph    was 

more  exciteil  than  any  other  of  Smith  and  Carr's  sympathizers. 
He  di'termined  to  ride  to  Toronto  and  intercede  with  the 
( Jovernor,  who,  I  think,  was  Sir  John  Colborne.  Before  depart- 
\U'^  on  his  hazardous  errand  of  luercy,  Dr.  Kolph  was  closeted 
with  my  uncle.  The  latter  sul)se([Uently  told  me  that  he  had 
aoreed  to  delay  the  han<^ing  all  he  could  by  making  the  closing 
]Mayer  as  long  as  liis  strengtli  and  ])ower  would  permit,  pro- 
vided that  Rolph  had  not  returned.  Good  Dr.  Kolph  calculated 
on  getting  back  a  few  hours  beft>re  the  time  set  f(a  execution. 
He  set  out  on  the  swiftest  horse  to  be  had  in  the  village.  .  .  . 
The  days  Hi'w  on  and  the  people  flocked  in  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  Uncle  John  <lid  all  he  could  to  comfort  the 
doomed  men  and  lead  them  to  a  realization  of  a  greater  inerej'^ 
than  man's,  but  they  refused  to  be  comforted.  'J'he  fatal 
morning  came,  but  without  any  tidings  of  Dr.  Rol[)h.  The 
hour  arrived  and  the  men  were  led  out  to  die  .  .  .  Smith 
and  Carr  were  placed  in  position  and  when  the  hangman's  little 
preliminaries  were  over,  the  SheritT  was  inftjrmed  that  all  vvuh 
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ready  for  tlie  pai'son's  final  l)loHHinij  or  prayer.  The  Rev.  John 
Ryerson  o(,t  down  on  hi.s  knees  aiul  bej^an  the  lonijest  and  most 
reniarkalile  prayer  on  record.  His  voice  was  low,  purposely, 
for  lie  wished  to  hnsband  his  vocal  atren<>th.  He  prayed  for 
ahont  twenty  minutes  without  creatinfjf  remark,  for  long; 
prayers  were  not  so  distasteful  then  as  now.  When  he  entered 
u))on  the  aeeo»id  half  hour,  great  restlessness  was  manifested. 
The  sun  poured  down  uu  the  uncoven'd  heads,  and  many  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  aloud  that  they  were  gettintj;  too  nnich  of  a 
j;ood  thinji^.  .  .  .  The  nuu-nuirs  rose  hi<;heL- and  hijifher,  but 
unele  piayed  on  and  on  without  ceasin<>'.  An  hour  passed  and  he 
was  still  on  his  knees,  'i'here  was  now  no  relevancy  in  his 
a])peal.  He  uttereil  merely  wonls  and  disconnected  phrases  to 
consume  time.  The  muscles  of  his  throai  contracted,  his  ton<>ue 
was  dry  and  clave  to  his  mouth  and  his  voice  was  husky ;  but 
lie  prayed  on,  the  words  fallinji;  without  meaning  upon  his 
heariMs.  He  told  me  later  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
saying,  and  that  the  only  real  prayer  uttered  in  all  that  time 
was  a  silent  one  composed  of  ionr  words:  '  CJod  hasten  Rolph's 
footstei)s.'  ...  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  there  was 
quite  an  uproar,  and  Llie  discontent  had  almost  l)econ^''  a  riot, 
when  a  voice  cried  :' Here  comes  Dr.  Rolph!'  My  uncie  did 
not  hear  or  heeil  the  new  tunuilt  that  now  arose,  Imt  he  })rayed 
on,  becoming  weaker  each  moment.  Soon  the  horseman 
ap[)roai'lied  near  enough  to  be  recognize<l,  and  the  doctor 
dasju'il  n|)  to  the  very  foot  of  the  scattbld,  scattering  people 
right  and  left.  He  was  too  weak  to  speak  or  move,  lait  a  man 
in  the  crowd,  snatching  a  <locument  from  his  hand  and  mount- 
ing (ai  the  back  of  the  horse,  shouted,  '  Reprieve  !  Reprieve  ! '  It 
was  so;  and  that  is  how  Carr  and  Smith  were  savetl." 

Tlif  above  version  is  more  reasonable  and  does  not  contain 
US  much  of  the  sensational  element  as  many  others  which  have 
been  pul)lished. 

Rut  there  was  caie  man  hanged  on  Norfolk  soil.  It  occurred 
when  Turkey  Point  was  hea(l(|uarters  for  London  District. 
Tile  criminal  was  a  negro,  convicted  of  robbing  a  store — an  act 
which  tile  law  at  that  time  made  a  felony,  punishable  by  death. 
The  stuir  which  was  the  scene  of  the  robbery,  was  the  second 
one  ill  ])oint  of  time  started  in  Long  Point  Settlement.  It  was 
Icept  by  one  Cummings,  and  was  located  on  William  Culver's 
place — kuowu  in  modern  times  as  the  old  Joseph  Culver  tavm, 
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near  St,  Jolin'.s  Chi''"h,  .south  of  Simcoe.  After  committinsr 
the  crime,  the  nej^iro  tried  to  sell  some  of  the  stolen  jjoodH  by 
poddlin*,'  tlunn  amoni^  the  settlers.  The  goods  were  easily 
identified,  and  this  led  to  his  arrest.  He  was  tried,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  before  the  day  for  execution 
arrived,  he  broke  jail  and  escaped.  Sheriff  Bostwick  offered  a 
reward  of  S")0  for  his  appreliension.  A  man  named  Robert 
Wood  caught  him  in  the  cedars  on  Turkey  Point,  by  first 
breaking  his  arm  with  a  rifle  .shot.  The  sentence  was  suspended 
until  he  recovered  fn^m  the  effects  of  the  wound.  Joseph 
Kitclien  was  sergeant  of  the  prison  guards  at  Fort  Norfolk  at 
the  time  of  this  hanging.  He  saw  the  negro  put  into  his  coffin, 
and  rep(.)rted  that  he  was  alive  when  put  there ;  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that  complete  consciousness  would  have  resulted,  if  the 
men  charged  with  the  duty  of  burying  the  body  had  performed 
their  duty  with  less  precipitation. 

A  story  has  been  told  and,  in  fact,  published  fn)m  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  pertaining  to  the  hanging  of  this 
negro,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  a  good  story  and 
will  bear  rei)ea,ting  in  connection  Avith  this  sketch. 

Tlie  man  who  was  Sheriff  of  old  London  District  at  this 
time  was  endowed,  it  is  said,  with  a  sporting  nature  which 
caused  him  to  (juite  overlook  the  proper  dignities  of  his  office, 
and  came  near  subjecting  him  to  an  official  decapitation.  It  is 
said  this  negro  was  to  have  been  hanged  on  a  Thur.sday,  and 
that  the  week  before,  the  Sheriff  bad  I'eceived  notice  from  a 
number  of  his  distant  sporting  frieiuls  that  they  wouM  b(!  up  to 
Long  Point  the  following  week  for  a  few  days'  sport.  Tliis  was 
jolly  news  for  the  gamey  Sheriff — but  there  was  the  haiigip«jr 
of  that  "  peskey  nigger."  How  could  he  arrange  that  i*  Well, 
it  is  sai(l,  he  did  arrange  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  negro 
himself.  He  went  to  his  cell  and  asked  him  if  he  would  as 
soon  be  hanged  on  Tuesday  as  on  Thursday.  "  Well,  Sheriff," 
said  the  negro,  "you  have  bun  so  kind  to  me  in  de  jail  dat  I 
don't  want  to  spile  yer  sport.  You  can  hang  me  on  Tuesday, 
but  do  it  early  in  the  mawiiin',  just  as  I  wake  up."  It  is  said 
he  was  hanged  aceonlingly. 
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NEIL'S  CORNERS  AND  COPE'S  LANDING. 


Ix  pionoer  tiines,  St.  Williams  wa.s  known  as  "  Neil's 
Corners. "  It  was  named  St.  Williams  by  one,  Dickinson,  in 
honor  of  Kinir  William  IV.  "  Duitcher's  Corners  "  was  named 
Port  Rowan,  and  "  Big  Creek "  received  the  geographical 
appellation  of  "  River  Rowan,"  in  honor  of  Colonel  Rowan, 
private  secretary  to  Sir  John  Colborne. 

Old  St.  Williams  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  in 
Norfitlk  County.  Its  streets  ;;re  level  and  beautifully  shaded; 
its  gardens  ai-e  rich,  and  its  cosy  leaf-endwwered  homes 
indicate  a  taste  for  arboi'iculture  on  the  part  of  its  home-owners. 
Its  lake  breezes  are  most  delightful — l)eing  wafted  just  far 
enough  over-laud  to  tempei'  their  rawness.  It  is  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  luvst  sections  of  country  in  the  county.  The 
traveller  who  approaches  St.  Williams  from  the  east  or  north 
for  the  tirst  time,  feels  as  though  he  had  been  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  .some  far-ott'  land  of  nulk  and  honey,  and  he  enters 
the  old  village  so  favorably  impre.ssed  that  there  may  be  some 
danger  of  over-estimating  its  real  merits.  In  the  homes  of  St. 
William's  are  found  the  grandchildren,  great-granilehildren,  and 
great-great-grandchildren  of  many  of  the  old  Long  Point 
pioneers.  The  present  Postmasti'r,  Mr.  John  Co]k',  is  a  great- 
gramlsoii  of  the  man  who  tirst  settlt'il  on  the  land  U])on  which 
the  I'ost-otiice  and  all  the  Walsingham  part  of  the  village 
stanil. 

William  Cope  was  tlie  name  of  this  old  pioneer.  The 
Cope  family  is  of  (ierman  descent.  The  Cojie  brothers 
were    l.'.    K.    J^oyalists,    and    were    born    on    Long    Island. 
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'Pliey  settled  at  Niai^ara  in  1794,  it  is  said,  and  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  one  of  them,  William,  came  up  to  Lon^; 
Point  and  settled  on  Lot  24,  lake  front  of  Walsiii<j;hani.  Here, 
on  the  hi<^h  bank  overlookinj^  Erie's  broad  expanse,  he  erected 
his  loij  cabin  aljoiit  a  hundred  years  ai;o,  For  many  years  the 
place  was  known  as  Copes  Landing.  The  fall  before  he  came 
u])  he  had  put  in  a  piece  of  wheat  at  Niagara,  and  when  the 
harvest  time  came  he  went  down  to  harvest  it,  leaving  the 
young  mother  in  the  lonely  cabin  with  her  little  chilthcn  and 
a  single  loaf  of  bread.  While  at  Niagara  Mr.  C'ope  was 
stricken  down  with  a  fever,  and  it  was  six  weeks  before  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  new  home.  During  this  time  the  ])ioneer 
mother  had  tastes  of  pioneer  life  that  would  have  unnei'ved 
many  a  less  courageous  woman.  There  were  two  or  three 
settlers  in  the  vicinity,  and  U[)on  these  Airs.  Cope  was  forced 
to  rely  Tor  necessary  supplies,  which  she  carried  long  distances 
thiough  the  woods.  On  one  oec  ision,  while  carrying  a  pail  of 
Hour,  slie  espied  a  wolf  following  in  the  trail.  At  first  slu' 
was  inclined  to  compromise  by  surrendering  the  Hour,  but 
when  she  thought  of  her  hungry  children  in  the  little  cal)in 
with  not  a  mouthful  to  eat,  she  hwked  up  above  the  tree-tops 
for  strength  and  ivsolved  to  cling  to  the  ])ail  and  trust  to 
Providence.  The  wolf  followed  but  did  not  attack  her,  and 
she  reached  home  in  safety,  although  nearly  exhausted.  On 
another  occasion  two  or  three  Lidiaiis  stalkctl  into  the  cabin  in 
fi  most  ii'.solent  manner,  which,  in  honor  to  the  old  Long 
Point  Indians  be  it  said,  was  (piite  unusual.  A  small  piece  of 
cotton  lay  on  tin  rude  table,  and  the  Indians  demanded  it.  It 
was  all  she  had  and  she  determim'<l  to  keep  it,  if  jxfssible. 
Placing  her  baby  upon  tht^  cloth  she  ste[)[)ed  to  the  door  and 
called  for  her  husband.  But  the  ruse  did  not  work;  tlie 
Indians  knew  that  Mr.  Cope  had  not  returned,  auil  they  per- 
sisted in  their  demands  for  the  cotton.  They,  no  doubt,  would 
have  forcibly  taken  it  had  not  one  of  her  boys,  who  was  out 
shooting,  fortunately  shot  oH'  his  giui.  The  report  frightened 
the  Indians,  and  they  suddenly  took  their  departure. 
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Copctown,  in  Wentworth  County,  was  named  after  a 
branch  of  the  Cope  family  that  settled  there.  William  Cope, 
the  Hnhject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  God-fearing  man  of  most 
exemplary  character.  Ho  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in 
matniorH  attended  strictly  to  his  own  attairs,  and  won  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  fellow  pioneers.  He  died  in  1813,  in 
his  aTth  year,  leaving  two  sons — Jacob  and  Thomas. 

Jacob  Cope,  eldest  son  of  William,  married  Elizabeth 
Procunier,  and  settled  on  the  old  homestead.  He  had  four 
sons — Thomas,  John,  Peter  and  William  Henry :  and  one 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  married  James  Lucas.  She  is  now  a 
widow  and  li\es  in  St.  Wil'iams.  Jacob  Cope  was  at  the 
battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  in  Colonel  Bostwick's  connnand,  and 
was  wounde<l. 

Thomas  Copt.,  youngest  son  of  William,  marx'ied  Cfttherine 
Manuel,  and  settled  on  part  of  the  old  homestead.  He  had 
five  son.s — William,  Frederick,  Jonas,  Thomas  and  Daniel ;  and 
six  daughters — Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Mary,  Hulda,  Jane  Ann  and 
Hannah.  All  settled  in  Norfolk,  except  two  of  the  daughters. 
John  Cope,  the  Postmaster  of  St.  Williams,  is  a  son  of 
Fre<lerick,  second  son  of  Thomas,  and  is  one  of  Norf(jlk's 
ex-wardens,  having  occupied  the  Executive  chair  in  1S&+. 
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SKETCH  XX. 

THE  OLD  GUSTIN   MILL. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  for  the  old  Lonjjf  Point  settlers 
when  the  first  local  grist-mill  made  its  appearance.  At  first 
they  were  compelled  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Niagara  river  to 
get  their  grinding  done,  or  else  be  content  with  the  home 
process  of  crusliing  the  grain  in  a  "  stump  mortar."  Later  on 
the  celebrated  "  sugar  loaf "  mill  appeared,  slKjrtening  the 
distance  by  several  miles ;  but  when  the  first  Norfolk  mills 
made  their  appearance  it  was  a  time  of  general  rejoicing  in  the 
settlement. 

In  the  early  days  the  mills  regulated  their  own  toll  rates 
without  any  regard  to  uniformity.  Before  there  was  an}' 
legislation  on  the  subject  the  officers  of  the  British  army 
assumed  the  duty  of  regulating  miller's  tolls;  but  as  settle- 
ment advanced  a  need  was  felt  for  a  statutory  enactment  that 
would  establish  a  uniform  rate  for  the  new  province.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  introduced  in  one  of  the  early  sessions  fixing 
tlie  rate  at  one-tenth  in  all  water  mills.  This  was  the  rule  in 
England  and  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  it  ought  to  have 
been  the  rule  established  in  this  Province.  But  discreditable 
as  it  may  appeal',  it  is  said  that  a  mendier  of  the  new  Legislature, 
who  was  a  Dutchman,  opposed  the  rate  fixed  in  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  insufficient.  He  said  "  von-tcnth  vas  not 
kanurt' to  pay  dot  miliars  to  pi  Id  dose  mills."  He  moved  that 
it  be  I'lilsfd  "  from  vcm-tenth  to  von-twelf,"  and  his  ameml- 
iiient  carried.  'J'he  people's  re[)resentatives  meant  all  right, 
liut  it  would  seem  that  a  majority  of  them  had  never 
"  ciphered  "  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions. 

The  Gustin  mill  was  the  first  mill  erected  on  the  old  mill- 
site  located  just  east  of  Vittoria  on  Lot  28,  in  the  lird  concession. 
John  (Justin  wjis  a  U.  E.  Loyalist  of  New  York.     He  came  to 
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Long  Point  in  1794  and  drow  Lot  11  in  the  ilnl  concession  in 
addition  to  tlie  lot  niontionod  above.  The  mill  was  erected 
durin;^  the  latter  half  of  the  tir.st  decadi;  of  the  present  century, 
about  tlie  time  the  Finch  mill  was  built  at  Newport,  or  "  The 
Glen,"  as  it  is  now  called.  The  oak  tree  which  furnished  the 
ponderous  shaft  for  the  bij.j  under-sliot  water  wheel,  stood  in 
the  for(!st  about  three  miles  north  of  Vittoria ;  and  when  it 
was  felled  and  the  tiudjcr  prepared  for  removal,  it  reipiired 
fourteen  yoke  of  oxen  to  haul  it  to  the  mill.  It  was  over  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  arms  framed  into  it  were  fifteen  feet 
long,  making  a  wheel  over  ninety  feet  in  circumference. 

John  Gustin  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow-pioneers. 
He  was  honest  in  business  tran.sactions  and  tem{)erate  in  his 
hal)its.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mendiers  of  the  old  Baptist 
church  at  Vittoria,  which  was  organized  in  1804.  He  was 
appointed  con.stable  for  Charlotteville  in  1801  by  the  old 
London  District  Court  wliich  wjis  held  at  that  time  at  the 
hou.se  of  James  Monroe. 

Mr.  (Justin  gave  the  mill  property  to  his  two  sons — Isaiah 
and  Eliphalet,  wl  )  inlu'rited  the  stei'ling  (]ualities  of  character 
which  so  signallv  <listinguished  their  fathei'.  The  Gnstins  were 
honest  millers,  although  the  ])roverbial  "  tuft  of  hair"  did  not 
grow  in  the  palms  of  theii-  hands.  They  did  good  work  and 
gave  complete  satisfaction  to  tlieii'  numerous  patrons.  To  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  prices  and  transportation  charges  at 
this  time,  one  incident  will  sulHce.  James  McCall  turned  in 
wheat  at  the  Gustin  mill  in  the  year  1810,  and  had  it  manu- 
factured into  Hour.  Two  hundred  barrels  of  this  flour  were 
shipped  to  Quebec  when'  it  soKl  for  !?H)  per  barrel.  Thr 
charges  for  freight  ami  inspection  at  Montreal  amounted  to 
S3  |»'*'  birrel.  This  wheat  averaged  about  forty  bushels  to 
t  ",     nd  was  markett'd — as   will  be  seen  by  the    al)ove 

.  \o  :  .i-es — at  over  #2.50  net  per  busliel.  This  is  enough 
>     -yr  ..'•  i'>;  ■■  farmers  of  our  day  sigh  for  "  the  good  old  times." 

iKi,iaa  Oustin,  the  second  son,  was  fond  of  children,  and 
bitterly  opposed  to  coi'poral  punishment  in  the  schools.  He 
lived  in  part  of  a  house  located  on  Lot  22,  which  had  formerly 
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tieen  occupied  as  a  tavern  by  Thomas  Finch.  While  Mr. 
Gustin  was  living  in  the  place,  the  District  Grammar  School, 
tfiuffht  by  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  occupied  the  other  part  of 
the  house.  One  of  the  pupils  who  was  wont  to  disturb  the 
doctor's  mental  serenity  in  tho.se  days,  was  Joseph  Bostwick,  a 
grandson  of  Colonel  Bostwick,  of  Port  Stanley.  One  day 
Enoch  Moore  passed  by  with  his  sleigh  and  young  Bostwick 
peltetl  the  occupants  of  the  sleigh  with  snowballs.  This  was 
a  gross  violation  of  the  rules  and  tended  to  lower  the  dignity 
of  the  liOndon  District  Grammar  School,  and  the  worthy  doctor 
took  the  young  incorrigible  in  hand.  After  dodging  the  ruler 
several  times,  the  doctor  laid  it  over  the  boy's  head,  producing 
a  slight  cut  on  the  face  which  bled  a  little.  Vvhen  Isaiah 
Gustin  came  up  from  the  mill  to  dinner  he  heard  of  the  afi'air 
and  saw  the  mark  on  Joseph's  face.  This  was  enough ;  he  lost 
liis  equilibrium  and  informed  the  dignified  doctor  that  if  he 
would  be  so  kind  and  obliging  as  to  step  out  of  doors  he  would 
mop  the  ground  with  him  for  several  hundred  yards  around 
the  school-room  ;  but  the  doctor  declined  the  lyrcssuiij  invita- 
tion, and  Lsaiah  had  to  work  off  his  pent-up  wrath  by  indulging 
in  an  outpouring  of  verbal  explosions,  which  were  everything 
hut  complimentary  to  the  future  Superintendent  of  Education 
or  his  little  granunar  school.  He  assumed  all  sorts  of  menacing 
.ittitudes  and  taunted  the  doctor  with  a  lack  of  bravery,  and 
told  him  he  was  no  soldier  or  he  would  come  outside  and  tight 
one  of  his  own  size.  After  awhile  the  wonien  folks  managed 
to  get  Isaiah  into  the  house  where  his  diinier  was  waiting,  and 
the  storm  blew  over. 

John  (Justin  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Abraham  Smith, 
lie  hiid  tlu'ee  sons — Charles,  Isaiah  and  Eliphalet ;  and  six 
daughters — Abigail,  Freelove,  Jemima,  Catherine,  Salome  and 
Sophia. 

Charles  Gustin,  tlu;  eldest  son,  was  a  Bapti.st  preacher.  He 
marrie<l  Nancy  Sovereign  and  .st-ttled  in  Charlotteville,  on  one 
of  the  lots  drawn  by  his  father  from  Government. 

Isaiah  Gustin  the  s(!Cond  son,  married  into  the  Edwards 
family,  and  settled  on  the  hon\esteau,  inheriting  a  half- interest 
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in  the  mill.  After  the  mill  was  sold  the  family  moved  out  of 
the  county. 

Eliplialet  Gustin,  the  youngest  son,  married  Sarah  Edwardu 
and  inherited  a  half-interest  in  the  mill.  After  the  disposal  of 
his  mill  interest  he  settled  in  Lobo  on  a  500  acre  tract  of 
land  drawn  by  George  Ryerson,  on  condition  that  he  perform 
the  settling  duties  on  the  vrhole  in  consideration  of  a  deed  of 
200  acres  of  the  tract. 

Abigail  Gustin,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  married  Simon 
Mabee,  the  old  pioneer  Baptist  preacher,  and  settled  in  Oxford. 

Freelove  Gustin,  the  second  daughter, married  one  Emmanuel, 
and  subsequently,  John  Stone. 

The  family  settled  in  the  States. 

Three  of  John  Gustin's  daughters  married  into  the  Wood 
family,  and  settled  in  Oxfoi'd. 

About  the  oidy  descendants  of  the  original  John  Gustin  at 
present  living  in  Norfolk,  are  the  descendants  of  his  son 
Charles,  who  had  a  son  Charles  and  four  daughters — Abigail, 
Patience,  Elizabeth  and  Avangeline. 

Charles  Gustin,  son  of  Charles,  and  grandson  of  the  original 
John,  married  Mary  Underbill  and  settled  on  the  old  Ward 
homestead  in  Charlotteville.  He  had  three  sons — John, 
Eliplialet  and  Charles ;  and  two  daughters — Jane  and  Amelia. 
Jt>HX  marred  Ellen  Barber,  and  is  a  resident  of  the  county ; 
Eliphalet  married  Susan  Hubbard,  and  lives  near  the  site  of 
the  old  mill ;  Chaules  married  Dorotha  Canty  and  settled 
near  Simcoe ;  Jane  married  Amos  Thompson  and  settled  in 
Woodhouse,  and  Amelia  married  George  Hall  and  settled  in 
Walsingham.  These  great-grandchildren  of  the  old  pioneer  all 
settled  in  Norfolk. 

Abigail  Gustin,  daughter  of  Charles,  son  of  John,  married 
Isaac  Handcock,  and  settled  near  Mount  Elgin :  Patience, 
sister  of  Abigail,  married  Daniel  Ryan,  and  moved  out  of  the 
county  ;  Elizabeth,  another  sister,  married  Jacob  Sovereign, 
and  settled  in  Fredericksburg,  now  Delhi ;  and  Avangeline, 
the  youngest  sister,  remained  single,  and  resides  with  the 
family  of  John  Hubbard,  of  Woodhouse. 
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SKETCH   XXI. 

A  STRICT  FAMILY  DISCIPLINARIAN. 

Individualism  is  a  prominent  feature  of  pioneer  life.  A 
young  man  who  leaves  the  parental  roof  and  all  the  fond 
associations  of  youth.,  and  goes  out  into  the  world  to  hew  out 
a  home  for  himself,  depending  upon  his  own  strong  right  arm 
for  success,  is  a  man  of  strong  individuality.  Such  a  man,  of 
very  necessity,  is  original  in  his  methods.  He  relies  upon  self 
in  his  struggle  with  the  world,  and  self-reliance  develops  orig- 
inality in  thought  and  action.  Hence,  we  find  in  each  of  our 
old  pioneers  some  striking  characteristics  which  are  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  which  distinguish  him  from  his  fellow  pioneers. 

Robert  Shearer,  the  father  of  the  Shearer  family  in  Long 
Point  countiy,  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He 
was  born  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  and  was  left  an 
orphan  at  a  tender  age.  His  guardian  bound  him  out  to  a 
"  Jersey  Dutchman,"  a  farmer,  where  for  eight  years  the  grass 
was  not  permitted  to  grow  under  his  feet.  His  expei-iences 
during  this  appx'onticeship  bred  a  determination  to  put  as 
many  miles  as  he  possibly  could  between  his  Dutch  master 
and  himself  as  soon  as  his  time  was  out.  This  ser\ici.'  had 
one  good  effect,  however :  it  developed  an  ambition  to  secure 
a  home  of  his  own  and  be  his  own  master.  Accordingly,  when 
the  time  came,  he  packed  up  his  worldly  possessions  and,  stuft- 
ing  them  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  started  for  Upper  Canada. 
This  was  in  1797.  He  chose  Lot  21  in  the  Gth  concession  of 
Charlotteville  for  a  home,  and  put  up  his  log  cabin.  Tho  next 
thing  necessary  was  a  wife.  Old  Father  Abraham  Smith  luul 
come  into  the  settlement  several  years  before,  and  he  had  a 
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miiuber  of  comely  daughters,  wlio  had  arrived  at  a  iiiarrijiffe- 
able  age,  and  Robert  went  over  and  chose  Racliel,  and  they  were 
inarrit'fl.  Robert  was  now  ready  for  the  work  of  life,  and  he 
coinnienced  to  slash  down  the  forest  and  clear  up  his  farm,  and 
if  Rachel  did  not  help  him  she  was  not  a  Smith. 

One  attraction  which  had  much  to  do  in  causing  Robert  to 
choose  this  location  was  the  spring  creek  which  ran  through 
it,  and  which  was  abundantly  .supplied  with  speckled  trout. 
To-day,  one  might  as  well  fish  for  trout  on  the  top  of  one  of 
Charlottvdlle's  sand-hills,  for  there  is  no  creek  there  now.  Little 
did  R()l)ert  think  when  he  built  his  log  cabin  on  the  bank  of 
this  stream  that  his  grandchildren  would  see  dust  blown  from 
its  bed  by  the  wind.s. 

Robert  Shearer  was  a  family  disciplinarian,  and  a  strict 
one,  too.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  his  rules  would, 
no  douVjt,  be  considered  arbitrary  in  our  time.  His  commands 
were  given  by  look  and  gesture,  and  were  understood  by  his 
children.  His  mode  of  punishing  his  children  for  infractions  of 
the  family  code  was  unique,  and  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Holes  were  bored  in  the  logs  of  the  house  at  various  distances 
from  the  floor,  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  and  of  sufficient  diameter  to  admit 
the  thumbs  of  the  oti'enders.  When  the  youthful  spirit 
bubbled  over  the  prescribed  limit,  the  paternal  head  of  the 
home  circle  would  bestow  a  withering  glance  upon  the  luck- 
less offender  and  point  to  his  or  her  aperture  in  the  wall.  This 
was  all  that  was  necessary.  After  time  enough  had  elapsed 
for  repentance,  the  young  hopeful  was  permitted  to  remove  his 
or  her  thumb.  This  custom  was  adopted,  at  first,  by  one  of 
Robert's  sons  when  he  set  up  housekeeping  for  himself,  although 
in  his  case  a  knot-hole  in  the  door  was  made  to  answer  in  place 
of  an  artificial  hole  in  the  wall,  and  the  nose  of  his  incorrigible 
son  had  to  do  duty  as  a  plug  in  place  of  a  thumb. 

When  war  was  declared  in  1812,  Robert  Shearer  offered  his 
services  to  his  country.  At  this  time  he  had  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  his  possession,  and  before  leaving  his  home 
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for  the  scene  of  hostilities  he  buried  it  behind  the  barn  for  safe 
keeping;.  His  son  John,  wlio  was  twelve  years  old  at  the  time, 
was  entrusted  with  the  secret,  so  that,  in  case  he  never  returned, 
the  family  mijjflit  recover  the  money.  Shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  war  he  built  the  frame  house  now  occupied  by  his  grand- 
son, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  pi'eserved  houses  in  the 
county.  When  he  built  his  barn,  the  nails  used  in  its  construc- 
tion cost  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  each  pound. 

Robert  Shearer  had  six  .sons — John,  Joseph,  Roljert,  David, 
Gabriel  and  James;  and  six  daughters — Hannah,  Miriam,  Eliza- 
l>eth,  Rachel,  Esther  and  Jane. 

John  Shearer,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  married  Margaret  Leach, 
and  settled  in  Charlotteville.  He  had  four  sons — Robert,  John, 
Joseph  and  Duncan ;  and  three  daughters — Sarali,  Susan  and 
Rachel.  Robert  married  Elizabeth  Duncan,  and  settled  on 
part  of  the  homestead ;  John  married  Hannah  Winter,  and 
settled  on  the  lake  front :  Joseph  married  Julia  Fiddler,  and 
settled  in  Charlotteville  ;  DUXCAX  died  single  ;  S.^llAH  married 
Dugald  Ferguson,  and  settled  in  Southwold,  Elgin  County;  and 
Rachel  married  John  D.  Palmer,  and  settled  in  Norwich, 
Oxford  County.  Mr.  Palmer,  shortly  after  settling,  rode  on 
liorseback  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chippawa  River  for  a  bushel 
of  salt,  which  cost  him  twelve  dollavs. 

Joseph  Shearer,  second  son  of  Robert,  died  single. 

Robert  Shearer,  third  son  of  Robert,  man'ied  Susan  Tibbits, 
and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  died  without  issue. 

David  Shearer,  fourth  son  of  Robert,  married  Nancy  Barber, 
and  settled  in  Charlotteville.  He  had  two  sons — William  and 
Herbert;  and  four  daughters — Cynthia,  Mary,  Jennie  and  Aggie. 
William  married  Maggie  Holmes,  and  settled  in  Townsend, 
near  Rockford.  He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  County 
Council.  Herbert  married  Pauline  Fearman,  and  settled  in 
Rochester  N.Y. ;  Cynthia  married  Dr.  L.  McLaughlin,  and 
settled  in  Elgin  County ;  Mary  married  Tl)omas  A.  Hall, 
a  school  teacher,  at  present  located  in  California ;  Jennie 
married  Rev.  Henry  Cox,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  AoGiE  liecame 
the  third  wife  of  Ansley  Heath,  of  Townsend. 
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Gabriel  Shearer,  fiftli  h(mi  of  Robert,  married  Hannah 
Slajjfht,  and  succeeded  to  the  oI«l  liomestead.  He  liad  one  son, 
Charles  E.,  who  married  Ada  D.  Foster,  and  succeeded  his 
father  on  liis  ^rantlfather's  old  homstead.  GrtV)riel  Shearer 
had  two  daughters — Lavinia  and  Maria.  The  former  mar- 
ried Edward  Hackett,  of  Vittoria,  and  the  latter  married 
Henry  W.   Mabee,  of  the  same  phice. 

James  Shearer,  youngest  son  of  Robert,  died  single. 

Hannah  Shearer,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert,  married  Major 
Daniel  McCall.  Her  children  ai'e  enumerated  in  the  McCall 
genealogy. 

Miriam  Shearer,  the  second  daughter,  married  Levart  Beal, 
and  had  one  son,  John,  who  went  to  California. 

Elizabeth  Shearer,  the  third  daughter,  died  young. 

Rachel  Shearer,  the  fourth  daughter,  married  Aaron  S. 
Barber.  She  had  one  child,  but  both  mother  and  child  were 
killed  by  a  road  accident. 

Esther  Shearer,  the  fifth  daughter,  married  Henry  Beenier, 
and  settled  in  'I'ownsend.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the 
Beemer  geiK'alogy. 

Jane  Shearer,  youngest  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer,  mar- 
ried William  Rosebrook,  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  She 
had  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  G.  M.  Lawrason. 

The  orgii>al  Robert  Shearer  had  one  sister,  Rachel,  who 
married  John  Dolan,  in  New  Jersey.  After  Mr.  Dolan's 
death  she  came  to  Long  Point  with  her  family,  consisting  of 
four  daughters— Maria,  ])elia,  Mtirtha  and  Ceciiin;  and  one 
son,  Michael  S.  Of  these  children,  Maria  and  Delia  became 
the  first  and  second  wives  of  Burdsey,  son  of  V>llliam  Smith. 
Martha  married  Henry  Wade,  who  finally  settled  'n  Oregon  : 
Cecilia  married  Samuel  L.  Jones,  and  settled  in  Geneva,  N.Y. ; 
and  Michael  S.  married  Elizabeth  Oaks,  and  settled  in  Vittoria. 
He  had  four  sons — John,  James  A.,  Burdsey  and  Alfred  B.  ;  and 
three  daughters — Cecilia,  Rachel  and  Esther.  James  A.,  .second 
son  of  James,  occupies  the  village  homestead  at  present. 
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Peter  Teeple  and  Jolin  Stone  were  the  two  first  young 
married  men  that  settled  in  Charlotteville.  They  Were  the  sons- 
in  law  of  the  original  Frederick  Mabee,  and  canie  with  that  old 
])loneer  and  his  family  to  Tnrkey  Point  in  1793.  After  the 
township  Was  surveyed  Peter  Teeple  settled  near  Forestville,  on 
Lot  8  in  the  broken  front.  He  Was  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  having 
served  as  lieutenant  of  a  cavalry  company  in  the  British  army 
(luring  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  said  that  he  took  part 
ill  several  notable  engagements,  and  that  while  scouting  in 
Virginia  a  bullet  from  the  rifle  of  an  American  sharpshooter 
killed  the  hor.se  upon  which  he  was  mounted.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  his  company  was  disbanded  at  Halifax  ;  and,  owing  to 
his  fine  physique,  being  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  he  was 
offered  great  inducements  to  return  with  the  troops  and  join 
His  Majesty's  Life  Guards.  He  declined  the  oft'er,  and  ever 
after  considered  the  act  as  the  great  mistake  of  his  life. 

Peter  Teeple  was  one  of  Norfolk's  first  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  having  that  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  virtue  of  the 
first  General  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  District  of 
London,  dated  at  York,  January  1st,  1800.  Mr.  Teeple  waa 
also  one  of  three  appointed  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  Cojn'- 
iiiissioners  for  administering  oaths  prescribed  by  law  to  the 
officers  of  the  Government.  On  the  second  day  of  April  fol- 
lowing he  was  sworn  into  office  at  the  house  of  Lieut.  James 
Monroe.  On  April  8th,  the  first  session  of  the  first  court  held 
on  Norfolk  soil,  was  held  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  Squire  Teeple 
was  one  of  the  sitting  justices. 
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S(iuire  Teeple  and  his  wife  were  two  of  the  conntitnent 
ineinbers  of  the  old  pioneer  Baptist  church,  organized  by  Elder 
Finch  in  1804 ;  and  when  the  acre  of  land  was  purchased  from 
Oliver  Mabee,  in  1807,  upon  which  to  erect  a  "meeting  house," 
Mr.  Teeple  became  one  of  the  tii'st  trustees. 

Af':er  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  Teeple  moved  into  Oxford 
county  and  settled  on  land  gi'anted  by  the  Government.  At 
that  time  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock  sold  at  from  $1  to 
$2  per  acre.  This  was  only  about  eighty  years  ago,  and  to-day 
Oxford  is  known  as  the  "  garden  of  Canada."  Surely,  the 
fathers  of  that  time  had  opportunities  for  securing  homes  for 
their  sons  which  the  fathers  of  our  day  do  not  have.  True, 
the  forest  was  -lense  and  heavy,  and  the  soil  dark,  damp  and 
sticky  :  but  these  were  advantages  in  disguise,  as  the  hard 
timber  lands  were  more  easily  cleared  than  the  pine  lands, 
while  the  soil,  which  was  considered  too  wet  and  not  suffi- 
ciently friable  for  cultivation,  proved  to  be  easily  tillable  and 
exceedingly  fei'tile. 

Peter  Teeple  had  three  sons,  William,  Luke  and  Pellum  and 
one  daughter,  Susan.  William,  the  eldest  son,  settled  near 
Ayliner,  in  the  township  of  Malahide.  Pellum  settled  on  the 
homestead  in  Oxford.  Su.s.VN  married  Archibald  Burch  and 
settled  near  Wocxlstock.  The  Baptist  Institute  stands  on  land 
formerly  owned  by  hiuL  Mr.  Burch  had  a  son,  William,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Hatch,  Es(|.,  and  settled  at 
Woodstock. 

Luke  Teeple,  second  son  of  Peter,  was  a  tailor,  shoemakci' 
and  tanner.  The  first  two  trades  he  learned  in  Oxford.  Just 
before  th  rt'ar  of  1812  he  went  to  New  Jersey  on  a  visit,  and 
while  at  ..is  uncle's  home  the  war  l)roke  out,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  or  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
His  uncle  had  a  mail  route  from  New  York  to  some  point  in 
New  Jersey,  and  he  put  young  Luke  on  this  route,  thinking 
that  while  thus  employed  he  would  not  be  molested.  He  was 
arrested,  however,  in  the  following  February,  and  cast  into 
prison    with    about   a    hundred    other    British    sympathizera. 
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According  to  his  version  of  the  affair,  these  Loyalist  prisoners 
were  sorely  tempted  to  desert  their  first  love  and  join  the 
American  army.  One  by  one  they  wea'^cened,  i.ntil  fifteen  oidy 
lomained,  Luke  being  one  of  them.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
they  were  liberated,  and  the  uncle,  >tlthough  an  American,  gave 
Luke  a  present  in  token  of  his  Bi'itish  jiluck.  When  he 
returned  to  Canada  he  settled  in  Vittoria,  purchasing  the  two- 
.story  frame  house  built  by  Caleb  Wood,  ajid  which  still  stands 
on  the  hill-side  in  front  of  the  Baptist  burying  j^round,  dark, 
windowless  and  vacant,  fit  companion  to  the  weatlier-beaten, 
mossy  old  grave-stones  which  mark  the  background.  On  the 
Hat  opposite  this  house,  Mr.  Teeple  built  a  tannery,  which  was 
operated  by  his  son  Alexander  alter  his  death, 

Luke  Teeple  had  seven  sons — Alexander,  Jerome,  Lisander, 
Tliurmes,  Glatten,  Ridley  ancl  Latimer  ;  and  four  daughters — - 
Mabro,  Mobra,  Clementine  and  Almira.  Alexander  was  acci- 
(U'utly  killed  while  engaged  in  excavating  a  large  stone  on  luH 
farm.  Excepting  Chai'les  Teeple,  of  Woodho.ise,  son  of  Alex- 
ander, and  one  or  two  others,  the  najue  has  become  extinct 
hi  Norfolk, 
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SKETCH    XXIII. 

"THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES.  " 

When  I  was  n  little  boy  at  Sunday  S'*,hool  I  used  to  read 
about  tlie  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  their  terrible 
bondage,  and  I  used  to  think  they  were  the  most  ungrateful 
people  in  the  woild.  No  sooner  had  Moses  liberated  them  from 
their  hard  life  of  drudgery,  privation  and  physical  sutiering, 
and  started  tliem  on  the  highway  leading  to  a  life  of  indepen- 
dent ease  and  luxury,  than  they  sent  up  a  howl  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  wanted  to  return  to  the  "  flesh  pots "  of  "  the  good 
oKl  times  "  down  in  Egypt.  In  my  childish  innocency  I  thought 
it  woul<l  have  served  them  right  if  Moses  had  driven  every 
last  one  of  them  back  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  they  might 
break  their  baeks  in  the  old  brickyards  and  sink  out  of  sight 
in  the  muddy  de[)osits  of  the  Nile.  Since  that  tender  time  in 
my  life,  I  have  been  wandering  some  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness  myself,  and  I  have  learned  that  mod(>rn  Gentiles  are 
(piite  as  ungrateful  as  were  the  ancient  Israelites. 

Did  you  ever  hear  people  talk  as  though  everything  in  oui- 
day  was  out  of  joint,  and  that  the  country  and  everything  in 
it  was  going  to  the  dog's  as  fast  as  it  could  ;  and  then  roll  their 
eyes  ceilingward  nnd  heave  a  mighty  sigh  as  they  pine  for  a 
return  of  "  the  good  old  times"  of  our  great-grandfathers'  days:' 
Of  course  you  have,  and  you  don't  have  to  go  very  far  from 
your  own  door-step  to  find  one,  either.  To  thus  decry  life  and 
its  wonderful  [(ossibilities  in  our  day  is  liase  ingratitude. 

Let  us  call  upon  Jones  and  see  what  these  po.ssil)ilities  are. 
Mr.  Jones  lives  in  a  two-story  brick  mansion,  warm<'<l  through- 
out with  hot  air  fi-om  a  furimce  in  the  ba.seu»ent,  and  lighted 
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with  kciroseno  lamps  of  gorgeous  design — and  if  it  were  not  a 
runil  home  it  would  be  lighted  with  electricity.  He  rides  to 
church  over  smooth,  macadamized  roads,  in  a  carriage  finer 
than  any  monarch  in  all  Europe  rode  in  one  short  century 
before  his  great-grandfather's  time.  The  steani-engine  threshes 
his  grain,  and  the  locomotive  engine  hauls  it  to  market.  He 
may  sit  on  a  spring  seat  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head  while 
he  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivates,  sows,  reaps,  binds  his  sheaves, 
rakes  his  hay,  pulls  his  peas,  digs  his  potatoes,  and  cuts  his 
corn.  Horse-power  cuts  his  feed,  grinds  his  apples,  saws  his 
wood,  and  digs  his  ditches.  In  the  house  and  on  the  farm 
machinery  has  inonopolized  so  much  of  the  labor  that  there  is 
not  enough  left  to  harden  the  muscles  of  Jones  or  his  wife,  or 
give  them  a  good  appetite.  After  supper  Jones  dons  his 
slippers,  lights  his  cigar,  sinks  almost  out  of  sight  in  a  richly- 
upholstered  easyehair,  and  while  the  cat  purrs  at  his  slippered 
feet  on  the  J^russels  carpet,  reads  the  happenings  of  the  day 
Ix'fore  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world  ;  and  when  the  eight-day 
dock  on  the  marble  mantel  points  out  the  hour  of  bedtime,  he 
retires  to  a  bed  whicli  excels  in  comfort  and  elegance  anything 
enjoyed  by  princes  in  "the  good  old  times."  But,  iiisttwl  of 
returning  thanks  for  *he  marvellous  blessings  it  is  his  privilege 
to  enjoy,  he  growls  about  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  horses ; 
wond'M's  what  the  worM  in  coming  to,  and  then  drops  oti' into 
the  f-leep  of  the  discontented  and  ungrateful  ! 

How  was  it  in  "  the  good  old  times  T'  What  were  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  when  Jones'  great-grandfather  settleil  on  this 
same  land  ?  These  multiform  comforts  and  convtMiienees  of 
our  day  were  unknown  in  "tht^good  old  times,"  not  beeiiuse  our 
forefathers  were  strimgers  to  wealth,  but  because  iiiventivt^ 
genius  had  not  yet  awakened  from  its  long,  dark  nigiit  of 
sleep,  There  was  plenty  of  coin  of  tlu>  king's  realm  in  "the 
good  old  times,"  but  al'  the  king's  coin  an<l  "all  the  king's  men" 
could  not  i)roeure  what  <lid  not  e.xist.  True,  duiiiig  that  early 
stage  of  pioneer  life,  when  the  log  hut  with  its  liark  roof 
nourished,  local  circumstances  governed  the  conditions  of  life, 
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making  it  one  of  great  pi'ivation  and  cruel  hardsliip ;  biit  after 
tlie  clearing  had  grown  into  a  number  of  fields  of  fresh,  new 
virgin  soil,  an<l  the  primitive  shanty  had  given  place  to  the 
more  commodious  franie  house,  with  its  massive  fire-places 
and  its  twelve  7x0  pane  glass  windows,  the  conditions  of  life 
were  ditt'erent.  Gi'ist-mills,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  and  stores  of 
merchandise  had  made  their  appearance  ;  mother-earth  yielded 
up  her  treasures  abundantly,  and  these  were  convertible  into 
such  comforts  and  conveniences  as  were  known  at  that  time  ; 
and  this  stage  of  pioneer  life  repi'esents  that  condition  of  things 
known  as  "  the  good  old  times."  Let  us  note  a  few  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  "the  good  old  times":  The  old  cord 
bed-frame  was  a  veritable  trough,  and  the  only  thing  that 
made  the  scpieaking  old  thing  endurable  was  a  plethoric  straw 
tick.  On  arising  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  was  to 
examine  the  fire  in  the  big  fire-place ;  if  it  were  "  alive,"  all 
right,  but  if  it  were  "dead,"  then  some  member  of  the  family 
had  to  wade  through  the  snow  a  mile  or  two,  to  the  nearest 
neighbor's  house,  to  "borrow  fire."  Matches;'  Oh,  no:  they 
were  reserved  for  our  time.  What  light  was  needed  beside 
that  refiected  by  the  fii-e-place  was  made  by  the  "  witch  " — a 
saucer  of  tallow  containing  a  coil  of  twisted  cotton  i-ag  with  its 
burning  end  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  saucer.  Candles 
came  later,  and  were  ciMisidtjred  a  great  invention.  Spikes  off' 
thorn  trees  were  used  for  pins — real  pins  had  been  invented, 
but  they  cost  a  half-dollar  a  paper,  and  nabobs  only  could  afford 
to  use  them.  The  only  base  of  supply  for  l)ed<ling  and  wearing 
apparel  was  the  raw  flax  and  wool  as  produced  on  the  farm  ; 
and  the  entire  process  of  converting  this  raw  material  into  tlie 
vaiMous  ni'ticles  for  domestic  use  was  all  done  on  the  farm,  by 
the  women  mostly.  In  "  the  good  old  times"  hinnan  mu.scle 
and  "elbow  grease"  were  in  great  demand.  Manpower  was 
the  motor  of  that  day;  today,  itviii  f /links,  and  electricity, 
steam,  and  lirute  force  does  the  grinding.  All  hail  the  great 
enumcipation  day. 
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About  a  hundred  years  ago,  Jacob  Sovereign,  one  of  eiglit 
German  American  brotliers  who  came  to  Long  Pol  it  ssettlement 
before  tlie  present  dying  century  was  born,  built  a  log  cabin  on 
a  ridge  in  the  unbroken  forest  that  crosses  east  and  west  the 
front  part  of  Lot  14,  in  the  6tli  concession  of  Charlotte ville. 
Here,  with  his  brave  New  Jersey  wife — formerly  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Pickle — and  his  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Frederick,  was  only  twelve  years  old,  was  planted  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  great  Sovereign  family — a  family  now 
widely  scattered  over  the  American  continent  b}'^  the  many 
ti'ansplan tings  of  a  century. 

If  the  story  of  Norfolk's  development  during  this  first 
century  of  its  history  were  written  in  detail  from  the  time  the 
sharp  "  click "  of  the  settler's  axe  first  broke  the  long  and 
awful  stillness  down  to  the  present  time,  what  a  wonderful 
tale  it  wouM  be  !  We  can  .see  in  our  inuigination  the.se  primi- 
tive log  cabins,  one  here  on  the  shady  bank  of  a  babbling 
brook,  and  one  there  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  chestnut  ridge,  and 
all  intervening  space  covered  with  a  dark  and  forbidding 
forest;  and  around  the  cabin  door  and  underneath  the  wide 
spreading  branches,  we  .see  little  bare-footed  and  bare-headed 
children  skipping  about.  What  of  the  life  in  the.se  lonely 
cabins?  The  days  were  full  of  toil,  and  the  nights,  oh, 
how  long  and  dark,  and  full  of  strange,  startling  sounds  for 
young  mothers  and  timi<l  children.  If  the  veil  were  lifted, 
what  fears,  hopes — aye,  and  tears — would  V)e  reveale<l  in  the 
inner  life  of  tho.se  rude  dwellings  in  the  struggle  to  meet  the 
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ciying  demands  of  the  hour,  and  in  planning  for  the  unknown 
future  !  We  shall  never  know  the  full  meaning  of  such  a  life ; 
we  can  only  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  it  through  our  imagina- 
tions. We  never  saw  the  brave  old  pioneer  fathers  and 
mothers  who  erected  the  first  log  cabins  in  Norfolk,  but  we 
distinctly  remember  the  bent  forms  of  our  grandfathers,  and 
the  wrinkled,  saintly  faces  of  our  grandmothers;  and  they 
were  the  little  tots  that  gambolled  around  those  first  cabin 
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doors,  and  sometimes  cried  for  broad  when  there  was  no  bread 
for  them.  But  we  have  no  more  space  in  this  sketch  for  our 
inuiginations. 

After  Jacob  Sovereign  had  effected  a  clearing  and  made  a 
start  in  the  world,  he  turned  his  liome  into  a  tavern  and  kept 
it  for  several  years.  It  was  one  of  old  Charlottleville's  first 
taverns,  and  the  rough-and-ready  settlers  who  used  to  gather 
at  "  Jake  Sa  vroen's  tavern  "  and  spin  yarns  and  crack  jokes 
before  the  big  open-mouthed  fire-place  have  long  since  pa.ssed 
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away.  The  old  sand  ridfje  remains,  but  the  people  who  occupy 
it  at  present  live  in  another  world  and  know  nothing  of  the  old 
scones  enacted  there  so  many  years  ago,  or  the  conditions  of 
life  that  prevailed  at  that  time.  Many  a  funny  stoiy  was  told 
at  this  old  tavern,  inspired  by  copious  drafts  of  "  Uncle  Jake's 
grog  " ;  and  sometimes  our  grandfathers  exhausted  tlieir  fund 
of  good  humor  by  indulging  too  freely  in  pioneer  "  bitters," 
and  then  the  curtain  would  drop  on  the  funny  part,  and  the 
spectators  would  witness  something  more  tragical.  A  resort 
to  the  old  game  of  tisticufi's  was  the  usual  way  of  settling  all 
disputes  in  our  grandfathers'  days ;  and  the  fellow  who  could 
wield  his  fists  the  most  effectively  was  considered  the  most 
convincing  disputant  in  all  argumentative  controversies — 
political,  religious  or  otherwise. 

Jacob  Sovereign  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  left  two  sons 
— Frederick  and  Henry  ;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

Frederick  Sovereign,  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Captain  William  Hutchin.son,  and  settled  on  Lot 
47,  1st  concession,  N.  T.  S.  Middleton,  about  the  time  of  the 
war  of  liSl2,  thus  Ijecoming  one  of  the  original  pioneers  of 
that  township.  This  lot  cost  about  840.00  in  addition  to  the 
settling  duties.  It  adjoins  on  the  north,  and  partly  includes, 
the  village  of  Delhi.  Later  on  Mr.  Sovereign  purchased  the 
north  half  of  the  lot  lying  directly  opposite  (m  the  south  side 
of  Talljot  Street.  This  100  acres  cost  about  i?()00,00,  and  put 
"  Uncle  Frederick  "  in  possession  of  all  the  land  on  which  the 
village  is  built,  except  that  portion  lying  in  Windham,  which 
was  owned  and  settled  upon  by  Joseph  Law.son  a  little  time 
before  Mr.  Sovereign  settled  on  his  land.  Uncle  Fredciick 
had  made  his  purchase,  however,  and  had  performed  settling 
duties  before  Mr.  Lawson  came;  he  is  Justly  entitled,  therefore, 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  locate  a  home  in  the  village 
he  laifl  out  and  founded,  and  which  was  named  after  him. 
Fredericksburg  it  was  called  for  many  years,  and  wlu'n  the 
I'ost-ortice  was  change<l  to  "]>elhi,"  the  old  people  at  that  time 
never  could  become  reconciled  to  tlic  now  name,  and  they  clung 
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to  "  The  Burof"  as  long  as  they  lived.  "Uncle  Frederick" 
kept  a  tavern  in  Fredericksburg  for  nioie  than  thirty  years. 
He  was  a  great  deer  hunter,  and  in  the  early  settlement  his 
table  was  always  plentifully  supplied  with  venison  and  other 
wild  game.  On  one  occasion  he  witne.sse<l  an  interesting  tight 
between  a  herd  of  swine  and  a  large  black  beai*.  The  hogs 
were  his  own  and  were  running  in  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  creek  just  north  of  the  village.  The  scjuealing  of 
the  hogs  attracted  his  attention,  .and  taking  his  rifle  he  went 
down  the  })ank  to  ascertain  the  cause.  When  he  reached  the 
creek  he  saw  what  was  occurring  on  the  opposite  side,  and  he 
became  an  interested  spectator.  The  hogs  were  nine  in 
number,  and  every  time  the  bear  seized  one  in  his  powerful 
arms,  the  others  would  come  to  the  rescue  by  hurling  them- 
selves violejitly  against  their  adversary,  tumbling  him  over 
and  thus  liberating  the  S(iuealer.  After  enjoying  the  fun  for 
some  time,  "  Uncle  Frederick "  raised  his  trusty  rifle  and  a 
bullet  went  flying  across  Big  Creek  thai  laid  Bruin  low  in 
death. 

The  first,  last  and  only  plug  tobacco  manufactory  ever 
operated  in  the  village  and,  possibly,  in  the  county,  was 
operated  by  "  Uncle  Frederick."  He  grew  and  cured  his  own 
leaf  and  pressed  it  into  plugs.  The  maniifactured  plugs  con- 
tained nothing  but  pure  tobacco  leaf,  molasses  and  Jamaica 
rum,  and  such  were  its  good  »(ualities  that  the  old  settlers 
preferred  it  to  what  they  called  "  boughten  tobaccar." 

"  Uncle  Frederick "  donated  the  land  occupied  by  the 
Baptist  church  in  Delhi,  becoming  an  early  member  of  the 
church  himself,  and  serving  as  deacon  for  many,  many  j'ears. 
Indeed,  when  the  familiar  form  and  voice  of  Uncle  Frederick 
Sovereign  was  seen  ami  heanl  in  the  old  church  for  tlie  last 
time,  one  of  Lhe  main  pillars  fell  to  the  earth,  and  it  lies  there 
still.  A  long  time  ago  he  retired  to  his  farm  east  of  the 
village,  where  he  established  a  home  noted  for  its  Chri.stian 
influences  and  its  generous  hospitality.  He  died  in  IfSTo' 
having  reachetl  his  H'Jth  year,  and  having  survived  his  aged 
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companiim  neveral  years.  He  had  three  sons — William  L., 
Jacob  and  Alexander ;  and  one  daughter,  Mary  Catherine,  who 
iiiarried  a  man  named  kSmith,  by  whom  she  had  a  dauj^hter, 
Mary  Catherine,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  Carlyle. 
William  L.  married  Mary  Ann  Kitchen ;  Jacob  died  young, 
and  Alkxandeu  married  Eliza  Putman.  Alexander  is  the  sole 
survivor,  and  has  passed  his  80th  year. 

Henry  Sovereign,  .second  son  of  the  original  Jacob,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Samuel  Brown,  and  settled  in  Middleton 
also  on  a  lot  adjoining  his  brother  Frederick.  He  had  two 
sons — Jacob  and  G.  Nel.son  ;  and  two  daughters — Elizabeth  and 
Emoline.  The  elder  daughter  married  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
that  staunch  old  Cluirlotteville  pioneer,  Benjamin  Falmerston, 
who  came  from  near  Albany,  N.Y.,in  1811,  and  settled  on  Lot  8, 
2nd  concession  of  Charlotteville,  where  lie  raised  a  family  of 
three  sons — Henry,  Joshua  and  Benjamin  ;  and  three  daughters 
—Anna,  Jane  and  Sarah.  Of  this  family :  Henkv  married 
Elizabeth  Sovereign,  as  above  stated,  settled  in  the  5th  con- 
cession, and  had  two  sons — Henry  B.  and  Nelson  Sylvester  ; 
and  one  daughter,  Mary  M.  Jo.SHUA  married  Jane  Fisher, 
and  settled  in  Brant  County.  Benjamin  married  Elizabeth 
Monroe,  .settled  on  the  homestead,  and  had  three  sons — Daniel, 
William  and  James ;  and  two  daughters — Mary  Ann  and 
Sarah  Jane.  Anna,  Jane  and  Sarah  luarried,  respectively, 
Nathaniel  Fairchild,  Lewis  Buckley  and  Noah  Fairchild. 
After  the  latter's  death,  Sarah  married  Jacob  McCall. 

Emoline  Sovereign,  younger  daughter  of  Henry,  married 
William  Earle,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  William.  Mr.  Earle 
died  comparatively  young,  and  the  young  widow  married  John 
Ostrander,  of  Middleton.  Mr.  Ostrander  was  widely  known 
as  a  leading  citizen  of  that  township.  By  this  union  she  had 
one  son,  John  ;  and  two  daughters — Sarah  and  Elizal)eth. 

G.  Nelson  Sovereign,  youngest  son  of  Henry,  died  in  184G, 
in  his  28th  year.     He  left  a  son.  Nelson. 

Henry  Sovereign  was  one  of  Middleton's  pioneer  .saw-mill 
men,  having  built  one  at  an   early  day  aiA^jperated  it  for 
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several  yeai's.  "  Uncle  Henry  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
streets  of  Fredericksburg  for  many  years  previous  to  his 
death.  He  had  been  a  hard  worker  when  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  had  cpntracted  rheumatism,  which  nearly  doubled  him  in 
his  old  age  and  compelled  him  to  use  crutches.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  he  was  ever  busy  with  his  favorite  old  horse  and 
wagon  right  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  younger  days  of  this  old  pioneer  he  used  two  teams, 
alternating  night  and  day,  hauling  bog  ore  to  the  old  furnace 
at  Normandale.     He  died  in  1878  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Jacob  Sovereign,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  built  the  first  mills 
in  the  village,  and  has  always  been  identified  with  the  leading 
business  interests  of  the  village  and  although  in  his  Hist  vear  he 
is  at  present  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Delhi.  Since  1850  he  has  .served  twenty-five  3'ears  in  the 
Middleton  Township  Council,  during  which  he  sat  in  the 
County  Council  thirteen  years,  and  in  the  Warden's  chair 
three  years.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  served  as  deacon  in 
the  Baptist  church  for  over  a  (juarter  of  a  century. 

Elizabeth  Sovereign,  only  daughter  of  the  original  Jacob, 
married  Jonathan  Wade,  and  finally  settled  at  tlie  "  Five  Stakes" 
in  Elgin  County.  When  she  was  married  her  father  told  her 
he  would  give  her  a  span  of  horses  and  a  wagon  if  she  had  a 
family  of  twenty  children.     She  came  within  two  of  it. 
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THE  EARL  OF  MAR,  AND  THE  MARRS  AND  LEMONS 

OF  NORFOLKf 

Every  young  student  of  Scottish  history  has  read  of  the  two 
attempts  made  to  re-establish  the  house  of  Stuart  on  the 
Scottish  and  English  thrones — the  first  by  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  in  1715,  and  the  second  by  his  son,  the  gay  and 
daring  "  Prince  Charlie,"  in  1745.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  the  Earl  of  Mar  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  ;  that  10,000  Highland  clansmen 
joined  his  standard,  and  that  the  kilted  revolters  were  held  in 
check  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  until  they  were  finally  dispersed. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  first  Pretender  escaped 
from  the  Highlands  and  returned  to  France,  accompanied  by 
the  disappointed  and  crestfallen  Earl  of  Mar. 

Now,  it  is  claimed  on  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  that 
this  old  Scottish  chieftain,  who  is  described  as  Sir  John  Francis 
Mar,  was  a  brother  of  Lawrence  Marr,  the  father  of  David  Marr, 
the  old  pioneer  who  settled  on  "  Marr's  Hill,"  in  Woodhouse, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  said  another 
brother  or  two  besides  Lawrence  were  implicated  in  this 
Jacobite  revolt,  and  tliat  Lawrence  escaped  into  Ireland,  and 
subsequently  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Northampton 
County,  Penn.,  near  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  on  the 
Delaware  River.  If  this  grand-ancestor  of  the  Norfolk  Marrs 
was  really  the  Earl's  brother,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  few 
corpuscles  of  royal  Stuart  blood  course  through  their  veins. 
A  grandson  of  Robert  II.,  the  first  Stuart  who  wore  a  crown, 
married  the  Countess  of  Mar,  and  .secured  the  earldom.  This 
Earl  of  Mar  was  the  natural  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Stuart. 
Later  on,  during  the  reign  of  James  III.,  we  find  an  Earl  of 
Mar  who  was  a  brother  of  that  king ;  and  a  century  or  two 
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after  we  tind  another  Earl  of  Mar  entrusted  with  the  ^uardi.m- 
..jip  of  the  youthful  James  VI.,  who  also  succeeded  to  the 
tlirone  of  England  as  James  I. 

It  is  said  tlie  Earl  of  Mar  who  led  the  insurrection  in  1715 
was  a  bachelor,  and  left  a  fine  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paisley,  County  of  Renfrew  ;  and  it  is  said  Lawrence  was  the 
only  brother  who  married  and  had  children.  It  is  upon  this 
condition  of  things  that  the  descendants  of  Lawrence  Marr  base 
their  expectations  of  receiving  a  fortune.  It  has  cost  them  a 
considerable  sum  already  by  way  of  investigations,  and  the 
chances  are  that,  after  incurring  additional  expenditure,  the 
fortune  will  still  "  be  acomin',"  as  is  the  case  with  the  for- 
tunes of  so  many  of  our  old  families.  As  before  stated,  there  is 
good  circumstantial  evidence  in  favor  of  the  claim.  Lawrence 
is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  missing  heir,  and  Lawrence  was 
the  name  of  the  grand -ancestor  of  the  family  in  America,  and, 
according  to  a  family  tradition,  he  was  a  refugee  from  his 
native  land  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  Highland 
revolt.  David  Marr,  the  old  Norfolk  pioneer,  had  in  his 
possession,  it  is  said,  a  pair  of  massi ,  e  silver  knee-bucklos 
and  a  pair  of  silver  Hhoe-buckles  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father ;  and  if  theso  silver  trappings  had  been  worn  by  him 
in  the  Highlands,  it  would  signify  a  social  standing  several 
degrees  al)ove  the  conmionalty  of  the  Highland  peasjintry,  to 
say  the  least.  No  doubt  there  are  numerous  unchiimed  for- 
tunes in  Europe  awaiting  American  claimants,  but  thedifiiculty 
is  in  furnishing  the  required  proofs.  With  the  stringent  regis- 
tration laws  now  in  force,  future  claimants  will  have  less  difii- 
culty  in  tracing  back  their  ancestry. 

Lawrence  Marr  died  in  Pennsvlvania,  leaving  several  sons 
and  daughters.  One  of  these  sons,  David,  and  one  daughter, 
Mary,  with  her  husband,  Joseph  Lemon,  came  to  Long  Point. 
It  is  said  that  Thomas,  another  son,  started  for  Canada,  but 
died  on  the  way  :  and  that  Richard  Marr,  late  of  Woodhouse, 
was  a  twig  of  this  br.inch. 

David  Marr  had  thirteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  grew 
up.     Two  of  the  twelve  were  sons — Lawrence  and  David  ;  and 
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tlie  daughters'  names  were,  Sarah,  Mary,  Anna,  Elizabeth, 
Eleanor,  Susanna,  Rachel,  Martha,  Margaret  and  Judith.  David 
Marr  was  past  sixty  when  he  came  to  Long  Point,  and  he 
liv  t  a  few  years  after  he  came. 

„^  A'rence,  eldest  son  of  David,  came  to  the  new  settlement  in 
fulvance  of  his  father.  He  came  in  about  1800,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  his  little  brother  David,  who  had  not  yet  entered 
his  teens.  Lawrence  was  twenty-seven.  His  wife  Rachel  was 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Butler,  an  officer  in  the  British  army, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  conijuest  of  Canada.  Lawrence  Marr 
made  a  wi.se  choice  of  a  home  on  the  hill  known  as  "Marrs 
Hill,"  being  the  fine,  substantial  home,  at  present,  of  A.  VV. 
Smith.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three 
sons — David,  Robert  and  Joseph  ;  and  two  daughters — Mary 
;ind  Nancy.  By  his  second  wife,  Naomi  Strawbri'lge,  he  had 
lour  son.s — Richard,  Benjamin,  Graham  and  Joseph.  His  son 
Joser  by  his  first  marriage  died  young,  and  this  accounts  for 
tlie  d  Joseph.     He  also  had  five  daughters  by  his  second 

wife — ijiizabeth,  Rachel,  Catherine,  Mary  Ann  and  Maria.  Of 
these  sons,  Benjamin  contracted  a  cold  while  serving  in  a  troop 
i)t'  horsemen  dui-ing  the  rebellion,  which  resulted  in  his  death. 
David  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  if  Norfolk  ever  had  a 
magistrate  who  proved  him.self  a  "peacemaker,"  it  was  Squire 
Marr,  of  Woodhouse.  The  story  of  his  labors  as  a  peacemaker 
is  not  found  in  the  public  records,  as  he  settled  nearly  every 
case  that  came  to  him  without  the  necessity  of  a  trial  in  court. 
He  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  a  consciousness  of  having  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  two 
l)elligerent  neighbors  was  far  dearer  to  him  than  the  acquisition 
(A  a  few  paltry  fees.  Robert,  the  second  son,  built  a  sa\v-mill 
111!  Black  Creek,  and  met  with  marked  success  financially. 
(Iraham,  next  to  the  youngest  son,  stuc^.ei  medicine  and 
liecame  a  doctor. 

David  Marr,  second  son  and  youngest  child  of  the  original 
David,  came  to  Long  Point,  as  before  stated,  with  his  brother 
Lawrence  while  yet  a  mere  lad.     After  remaining  a  year  or 

two  in  the  wilds  of  the  new  settlement,  he  went  back  to  Penn- 
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sylvania.  Not  meeting  with  a  hearty  welcome,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  it  again  as  soon  as  he  could  eani  money  enough  to 
pay  his  expenses.  He  earned  S4,00  threshing  out  three  stacks 
of  rye  for  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  and  with  this  money  in 
his  pocket  he  started  alone,  and  on  foot,  for  the  new  country 
once  more.  It  is  said  this  youthful  pioneer  walked  every  step 
of  the  way  from  the  Delaware  River  to  Marr's  Hill — except- 
ing, of  course,  ferryings  across  rivers.  He  leanicd  the 
cabinet- making  trade,  was  handy  with  tools,  generally,  and 
worked  on  any  sort  of  building  job  that  had  any  money  in  it. 
He  sent  to  England  for  a  complete  set  of  cabinet-making  tools, 
which  cost  him  S900,  and  he  paid  for  the  outfit  by  making  300 
wheelbarrows  during  the  war  of  1812,  at  S3.00  each.  He 
bought  fifty  acres  adjoining  his  brother  Lawrence  on  the  south, 
and  here  he  settled  with  his  wife  Anna,  daughter  of  the  old 
Lynn  Valley  pioneer,  Solomon  Austin.  David  Marr  never 
went  to  school  a  day  in  his  life ;  l)ut  he  attended  thirteen 
sessions  of  a  night-school  taught  by  a  man  who  never  spent  a 
day  in  school  himself.  He  was  one  of  Norfolk's  pioneer  cabinet- 
makers, and  many  a  night  the  sound  of  plane,  saw  and  hammer 
was  heard  in  his  little  shop  all  night  long,  in  making  coffins. 
He  was  industrious,  upright  and  honorable,  and  was  never 
plaintiff' or  defendant  in  any  suit  at  law.  He  died  in  1871,  in 
his  eighty-first  year.  He  had  .six  sons — Solomon,  Joseph, 
Edward,  John  Hiram,  William  and  Duncan  D. ;  and  three 
daughters — Esther,  Jane  and  I\Iary.  Joseph  succeeded  to  the 
homestead;  Edward,  Solomon  and  John  Hiuam  settled  in 
Iowa;  Duncan  I),  learned  his  father's  trade,  and  settled  in 
Sinicoe ;  Mary  died  single,  and  Esther  and  .Iane  married, 
respectively,  William  Brooks  and  W  ^\  Nickerson. 

A  number  of  the  original  Davi'  arr's  daughters  married 
and  settled  in  the  States  before  is  sons  or  himself  came  to 
Canada,  but  the  descenilants  of  the  family  in  Norfolk  know 
nothing  about  them.  David  Marr  was  liorn  in  1743,  and  his 
wife  Sarah  in  1747,  and  as  he  did  not  come  to  Canada  before 
the  year  1805,  his  large  family  were  all  grown  up,  nuirried  and 
settled  somewhere,  except  the  two  youngest,  Judiil:  i':;d  David, 
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David  Marr's  old  family  Bible  has  been  preserved,  and  all  that 
is  known  of  the  family  is  learned  from  its  time- stained  old 
Register.  It  simply  records  the  names  of  Sarah,  Anna, 
Eleanor  and  Martha — who  they  married  or  where  they 
settled  no  member  of  the  family  in  Norfolk  knows. 

Mary  Marr,  eldest  daughter  of  the  original  David,  married 
George  Rymal,  and  settled  at  Hamilton. 

Elizabeth  Marr,  the  third  daughter,  married  Abraham  Diltz, 
and  settled  in  Harrison  County  Kentucky. 

Susanna  Marr,  the  sixth  daughter,  married  Charles  Redman, 
a  school  teacher,  who  died  in  Penn.sjdvania,  leaving  one  son, 
David. 

Rachel  Marr,  the  seventh  daughter,  married  David  Marr, 
and  settled  in  Glanford,  near  Hamilton. 

Margaret  Marr,  the  ninth  daugliter,  married  Andrew  Labar, 
and  settled  at  Trn,falgar,  where  she  raised  a  large  family  of 
girls. 

Judith  Marr,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Abi-aham 
Labar,  and  settled  in  Norwich.  John  Labar,  of  Bloomsburg,  is 
a  son  of  Judith.  It  is  said  that  Judith  Marr  was  living  with 
relatives  at  Hamilton  at  the  time  her  brother  David  returned 
to  Canada,  and  that  he  vested  overnight  at  the  place  wliere 
she  was  staying,  and  the  following  day  she  accompanied  him 
the  remainder  of  his  long  journey.  It  is  said  they  .started  at 
sunrise  from  the  old  Barton  church  on  top  of  the  mountain,  ami 
walked  to  their  brother  Lawrence's  new  home  on  Marr's  Hill, 
rfaehing  their  place  of  de.stination  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
('Veiling,  having  walked  a  distance  of  tifty-two  miles  over  rough 
and  uneven  roads  and  thr-^ugh  immense  stretches  of  mere  forest 
trails. 

It  is  .said  the  oriifinal  Lawrence  Marr  had  five  en*  six  sons; 
that  he  and  his  elde.st  son  were  Loyalists  during  tiu^  war  i)f  the 
Revolution,  and  that  his  remaining  sons,  including  David, 
HVt[)ported  the  cause  of  independence. 

The  late  Richard  Marr,  of  Woodlumse,  manied  iMartlia 
Marr,  and  had  si.v  sons — David,  Williain,  Thomas,  Lawrence, 
Adam  and  George ;  and  throe  daughters — Margaret,  Rachel 
and  Martha. 
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IMary  Marr,  dauglitcr  of  the  ori<>inal  Lawrence,  married 
Joseph  Lemon,  ot"  New  Jersey.  It  is  said  she  and  her  husband 
came  to  Canada.  Two  sons  of  this  union  settled  in  Norfolk 
early  in  the  century — namely,  Joseph  and  Jacob. 

Joseph  Lemon  settled  in  Woodhouse,  near  Port  Ryerse.  He 
had  five  sons — Alexander,  James,  Samuel,  Thomas  and  Jacob; 
and  tw(^  daughters — Catherine  and  Nancy.  Of  this  family : 
Alexander  married  into  the  Gilbert  family,  and  settled  in 
Woodhouse.     He  had  one  daughter,  who  married  a  man  named 

Saulsbury.     Jamf:s  married •Clendemiing,  and  settled  on 

part  of  tlie  homestead.  He  had  three  sons — Hiram,  "  Riah  " 
and  Joseph.  Samuei.  went  away ;  Thomas  settled  in  St. 
Thomas ;  Jacob  married  Charity  Lemon,  and  settled  in  Elgin ; 
Catherine  married  Henry  E.  Collins,  who  finally  settled 
near  "Five  Stakes"  in  Elgin;  and  Nancv  nuirried  Ebenezer 
Cilbert,  of  Woodhouse. 

Jacob  Lemon,  brother  of  Joseph,  the  old  pioneer,  settled  on 
Lots  o  and  (i,  in  the  Core  of  Woodhouse.  These  lots  are  now 
divided  into  four  or  five  valuable  farms,  constituting  as  fine  a 
tract  of  land  as  lies  in  the  county.  Mr.  Lemon  posses.sed  a 
jovial  disposition,  and  in  his  day  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
citizens  of  Woodhouse.  He  had  one  son,  Jacob,  who  was  the 
youngest  in  the  family.  His  daughters'  names  were  :  Catherine, 
Lavinia,  Charity,  Eliza,  Sarah,  Matilda  and  Rebecca  Ann. 
Cathehine  married  David  Duff  and  settled  in  Woodhouse ; 
Charity  marrietl  Jacob  Lemon ;  Eliza  married  Henry  Decew, 
and  settled  at  Port  Dover;  Sarah  married  Caleb  Smith,  and 
.settled  in  Iowa ;  MatILDA  married  Joseph  Lemon,  and  settled 
in  Cliarlotteville;  and  Rebecca  Ann  married  Philip  Pegg,  and 
settled  in  Woodhouse. 

Jacob  Lemon,  the  only  son  of  Jacob,  married  Mary  Ann 
Wheeler,  and  settled  on  the  homestead.  He  had  one  son, 
Isaac ;  and  four  daughters — Sarah  Ann,  Elizabeth,  Esther  and 
Rebecca. 

The  Lemon  families  were  prominent  among  the  old  Wood- 
house  Methodist  families,  who  lie  buried  in  the  old  Woodhouse 
cemetery. 
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SKETCH    XXVI. 

A  FAMILY  OF  FRENCH  HUGUENOTS. 

Thk  HOiiH  and  dantjhters  of  "Glovions  old  Norfolk"  arc 
not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other  comnninity  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  in  all  the  qualities  essential  to  the  building  up 
of  a  moral,  free  and  enlightened  conunonwealth.  This  high 
social  status  is  the  growth  of  one  short  century.  Not  to  any 
one  pioneer  element  can  it  be  attributed,  but  to  a  combination  of 
elements.  If  the  old  foundation  builders  had  been  of  one 
nationality  and  one  temperament,  or  had  they  been  of  one  re- 
ligious faith,  or  all  of  the  .same  political  bias,  we  could  not 
have  attained  so  high  a  standing  in  .so  short  a  time.  It  is  only 
by  a  commingling  and  an  intermarrying  of  the  best  human 
eliMnents  gathered  from  all  nations  and  all  climes,  that  the 
highest  development  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  can 
be  ert'ected 

One  of  our  old  Woodhouse  pioneers  added  a  French 
Huguenot  element  to  the  blood  of  Norfolk,  which  has  been 
widely  ditiused,  and  which  has  materially  aided  in  impinving 
the  general  tone  of  our  people.  This  element  is  n  [tresented  by 
the  well-known  Decew  fanuly.  There  ai'e  numerous  Amei-ican 
branches  of  this  family,  and  a  variety  of  forms  have  bci'ii 
adopted  by  the  various  brai\ches  for  sjiclling  the  name.  The 
old  French  form  was  "  De  Ceaux,"  which  became  "  ])e  Ceue." 
Among  the  anglicized  forms  in  vogue  ar»>  "  Decou,"  "  Decow," 
"  Decue,"  and  "  Decow."  Sometimes  one  of  the  latter  foiins  is 
written  with  a  capital  "C,"  thei-eby  preservitig  something  of 
the  French  form. 

When  the  Reformati(m  commenced  in  (iei-many  and  France 
its  adherents  in  the  latter  country  were  called  Huguenots — a 
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corniptioii  of  a  German  word  ineaniiv;  "  confederates."  Tlie 
DecewH  espoused  the  Protestant  cause,  and,  in  common  with 
their  co-relii^ionists,  wen^  subjected  to  cruel  persecution.  They 
tied  from  their  native  hind  and  found  a  place  of  refuj;e  in 
York.sliire,  En<jjland,  where  they  settled.  The  date  of  this  re- 
moval is  not  known,  but  it  probably  occurred  during-  the  time 
the  notorious  (luise  faniil}'  were  in  the  a.scendency,  before  the 
dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Isaac  Decew%  of  Yorkshire,  En<,dand,  came  to  America  about 
1G85,  and  settled  at  Newcastle,  Maryland,  on  land  bou<^ht 
of  William  Penn.  This  was  only  four  years  after  Penn  rc- 
ceivetl  his  famous  j^mnt  from  the  Crown,  and  three  years  after 
his  intervivv,'  with  the  Indian  tribi's,  under  the  old  elm  tree  at 
Shackamaxon,  now  Kensini'ton.  The  Hrst  meeting'  of  Quakers 
in  America  was  held  in  Isaac  Decew's  hou.se.  In  this  family 
were  four  sons — Jacob,  John,  Isaac  and  Emmanuel ;  and  two 
daunhters— Elizabeth  and  Susanna.  The  youngest  daut;hter 
was  the  sole  issue  of  a  .second  marria<;e,  the  mother  being  one 
Susanna  Aston,  and  thci  date  of  marriage,  lOGI.  Of  this  gen- 
eration, Ja("()15  settled  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  where  he  lived 
and  <lied.  JoilN  remained  in  England,  and  died  in  1721,  in  his 
olst  year.  Is.VAC  settle<l  in  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  died  ;  and  Emm.ani'EL  died  in  England  in  infancy.  The 
descendants  of  two  of  Isaac's  granddaughters  are  living  in  New- 
Jersey  at  the  present  time. 

Jacob  Deeew.  son  of  Yorkshire  Isaac,  had  three  .sons — Isaac, 
Jacob  and  Eber.  ls.\A('  livt'd  and  died  in  Burlington,  \'ermont. 
JacoH  was  born  in  1710,  married  Jane  Duncan  in  1730,  and 
.settled  in  Su.ssex  County,  New  Jersey.  Vaikh  was  born  in  1712, 
and  lived  and  died  in  Burlington.  His  descendants  ans  living 
there  still. 

Jacob  Decew,  son  of  Jacob,  of  Su.ssex  County,  New  Jer.sey, 
Iiad  foiu-  sons — John,  I'jimond,  Abram  and  Abner;  and  three 
daughters — Patience,  Jane  and  Sarah.  It  is  from  mend>ers  of 
tliis  family  the  Canada  Deoews  are  directly  descended.  The 
family  eame  to  the  Niagara  settlement  aliout  l7JSiS.  It  is  said 
that  AiiH.VM  renuiined  in   Ni-w  .lenstsy.     JoiLN  was  a  captain  in 
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the  Lincoln  Militia  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  although  a 
descendant  of  the  proojenitors  of  the  real,  simon-pure  "  Yankee," 
he  proved  liiinself  a  loyal  son  of  his  adopted  country. 

Captain  John  Decew  was  born  in  170G,  an<l  was  twenty-two 
years  old  when  he  came  to  Canada.  He  secured  a  tract  of  land 
in  Thoroldan  1  (Jrantham,  on  the  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  at  what  is 
known  as  Decew's  Falls.  He  traded  an  axe  and  an  Indian 
Idanket  for  one  hundred  acres  of  this  land,  and  gave;  a  gold 
doubloon  for  another  one  hundred  acres.  Aided  by  Colonel 
Hamilton,  of  Qui'enston,  who  imported  the  nece.ssary  machinery 
from  Scotland,  Mr.  Decew  built  the  first  saw-mill  between  the 
two  lakes,  and  sawed  the  first  lumber  in  old  Niagara  district. 
Before  the  war  of  1812  broke  out.  Captain  Decew  had  built  a 
couuiiodious  stone  house  at  Beaver  Dams — as  it  was  called  ;  and 
this  house  was  used  for  storing  military  supplies.  It  was  here 
where  Lieutenant  Fitz(}ibb(m  was  stationed  with  a  small  force, 
when  Colonel  Harvey  conducted  his  brilliant  exploit  at  Stony 
(^reek;  and  it  was  here  where  the  heroine,  Mrs.  Lain-a  Secord,  de- 
livered her  message  of  warning  to  Lieutenant  FitzGibbon,  after 
her  long  walk  of  twenty  miles.  Fit/Gibbon,  thus  foi-ewarncd  of 
the  intendi!d  attack  by  Major  Jioerstler  with  six  hundred 
Americans,  was  enabled  to  make  that  skilful  arrangement  of 
his  little  band  of  patriots  in  Captain  D(!C(!w's  woods,  that  led 
the  invaders  to  believe  they  wore  surnmnded  by  a  large  force; 
and  after  a  brief  resistance,  surrendered  to  only  one-half  their 
<jwn  number.  In  an  account  of  this  engagement  written  by  (,'ap- 
tain  Decew,  he  states  that  the  Americans  were  attacked  by  a 
small  force  of  Indians  in  ambush,  as  they  marched  through  the 
woods;  that  Lieutenant  Fit/(iibbons  advanced  from  the  bai'- 
racks  at  litjaver  Dams  on  horseback  bearing  a  white  ling;  that 
he  informed  them  they  were  surrounded  l)y  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  that  it  would  In;  better  for  them  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war  than  to  hold  out  against  the  mei'ciless  fury  of 
the  Indians.  '\lu\  ruse  was  a  success,  and  every  student  of 
('anadian  history  is  familiar  with  the  result.  In  after  years, 
while  Mr.  Decew  was  engaged  in  sawing  into  hnnber  one  of 
the  inuo  trees  that  stood  in  the  woods  where  the  Americans 
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had  the  skinni.sli  with  the  Indians,  a  saw  was  ruined  by  coming 
in  contact  with  a  grape-shot  which  had  been  imbedded  in  the 
tree.  While  tliis  scene  was  being  enacted  about  his  home, 
Captain  Decew  was  a  prisoner  in  PhiUidelpliia  awaiting  execu- 
tion with  a  number  of  other.  He  made  liis  escape  and,  under 
many  trying  lUfficultics,  succeeded  in  reaching  Canada  by  way 
of  V'^ermont,  passing  through  Burlington  in  the  gui.se  of  a 
drover,  and  meeting  some  of  his  relatives.  He  reached  home  in 
safety,  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  charge  of  the  Connnissarlat 
at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  After  the  war  he  built  a  grist- 
mill, but  the  building  of  the  Welland  Canal  ruined  his  mill-site 
and  destroyed  the  value  of  his  mill  property.  In  liis  declining 
years  he  pvu'chased  a  tract  of  land,  containing  a  mill  privilege, 
in  the  township  of  Ca3'Uga,  on  which  he  laid  out  and  settled 
the  village  of  ])ecewsville.  He  died  in  1JS55  in  his  90th  year. 
IMrs.  Thomas  Fay  well,  of  Port  Dover,  and  Mrs.  John  Hicks,  of 
Delhi,  are  descendants  of  Captain  John  Decew,  as  was  also  the 
late  Mrs.  Margaret  Bloomticld,  of  Townsend. 

Abner  Decew,  brother  of  Captain  John,  married  Elizabeth 
Flvnnmerfelt,  of  New  Jer.sey,  and  came  to  Long  Point  in  the 
I  last  decade  of  last  century,  and  settled  in  Woodhouse,  near 
Port  Dover.  He  was  one  of  the  old  advance  sfpiad  of  pioneers 
who  came  into  Norfolk  to  clear  away  the  brush  for  the  trench- 
diggers  M'ho  came  ni'xt  in  older,  in  the  work  of  laying  our 
social,  religious  and  political  foundation.  He  died  in  I82(i, 
having  reached  his  (S4th  year.  He  had  five  sons — Eber,  John, 
Isaac,  Abner  and  Samuel :  and  one  daughter — Charity. 

Eber  Decew,  eldest  son  of  Abner,  married  Susan  Haumwart 
and  settled  liiially  in  Michigan.  In  1S02  he  was  appointed 
constal)le  for  Woodhouse.  He  had  four  sons — Isaac,  John, 
Abner  and  Samuel ;  and  one  daughter,  Charity. 

John  Decew,  second  .son  of  Abner,  married  Elizabeth  Long, 
and  settleil  in  Woodhouse.  He  represented  his  township  in 
Norfolk's  first  Council— the  'I  allwt  District  Council.  h\  IMOl 
lie  was  api)oiiited  constable  for  Woodhouse,  Wal[)ole  ami  Hain- 
liam.  He  died  in  1842,  before  the  second  session  of  the  Council 
convened,  and  his  vacant  chair  was  taken  by  Axford  Bowlby. 
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He  had  tliree  sons — John,  Eber  and  Ahner;  and  four  daughters 
— EHzabeth,  Margaret,  Charity  and  Mary. 

Isaac  Decevv,  third  sou  of  Abner,  married  Catherine  Bauni- 
wart,  and  settled  near  the  homestead.  He  had  three  sons — 
Frederick,  Samuel  and  Henry;  and  three  daughters — Charity, 
Susanna  and  Elizabeth. 

Abner  ])ece\v,  youngest  son  of  Abner,  and  liis  brother, 
Samuel,  both  died  single. 

Charity  Decew,  only  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer,  married 
Thomas  Burger,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  settlers  in  the 
township  of  Hcnighton — George  Walker  being  the  other. 
Mrs.  Bui'ger  liad  tlu'ee  sons — Isaac,  John  and  David  ;  and  four 
daughters — Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Deborah  and  Catherine. 

John  Decew  used  to  tell  a  funny  story  of  his  boyhood's 
Experiences.  He  worked  a  good  deal  for  Colonel  Ryerson. 
The  Colonel  employed  a  good  many  hands,  and  when  the  horn 
bh'W  for  dinner  it  was  the  signal  for  a  spirited  race  to  the 
tal)le.  It  was  "  tirst  come,  first  served,"  and  "de'il  tak' the 
liinihnost,"  for  he,  poor  fellow,  might  be  compelled  to  return  to 
his  labor  with  his  appetite  unappeased.  Mr.  Decew  was  only 
sixty-four  when  he  died;  and  his  wife,  who  died  in  1860,  was 
si3venty-t\vo  years  old. 

Abram  Decew,  brother  of  Captain  John  and  Abner,  marrie<l 
Mary  Hibler,  and  remained  in  New  Jersey.  He  had  a  daughter, 
Jane,  who  came  to  Long  Point  with  lier  uncle  Abner,  and 
married  Ccdonel  Daniel  McCall  about  the  year  179!J.  The 
preceding  year,  Mr.  McCall  conunenced  to  Imild  a  house,  antl 
this  house  was  removed  to  Vittoria  sometime  during  the  century, 
and  is  still  standing  and  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  Mary,  another 
daughter  of  Abram  Decew,  married  Simeon  Hibler  in  New 
Jersey,  and  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1.S12  the  Hibler  family,  con.sisting  of  Simeon  and  his  wife,  his 
parents,  his  brother  Jo.seph,  and  his  sisters  Nancy  and  Jane, 
came  to  Long  Point  and  settled  in  Vittoria,  where  Simeon 
carried  on  the  business  of  blacksmithing.  Nancy  and  Jane 
Hil)ler  married,  respectively,  Peter  Anderson  and  liichar<I 
Powell. 
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SKETCH   XXVII. 

A   PIONEER   "MEETIN"'   AT   FATHER   ABRAHAM 
POWELL'S. 

Abraham  Powell  was  a  U.  E.  Loyalist.  He  and  Israel 
Wood  were  brothers-in-law  in  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Powell 
having  married  Ruth,  sister  of  Mr.  Wood.  This  accounts  for 
the  similarity  of  names  among  the  descendants  of  the  two 
families  in  Norfolk.  Both  families  came  to  Long  Point  about 
the  same  time — near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  Powell 
family  settled  in  the  south-easterly  part  of  Windliam,  on  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  Powell  s  plains,  or  "  Buckwheat 
street."  Here  Mr.  Pow^ell  built  his  log  cabi?^  ;  and  here,  a  little 
later  on,  he  kept  a  small  store.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  the  date  of  the  opening  of  this  pioneer  store,  but  it  is 
claimed  by  some  that  it  was  the  first  store  in  Windham. 

Mr.  Powell  was  a  zealous  Methodist  of  the  old  school.  He 
was  a  very  religious  man,  and  meetings  wore  held  at  his  place 
at  fre(juent  intervals  bj'  the  early  missionaries  who  travelled 
about  in  the  new  settlements.  Mrs.  Philip  Foi'se,  who  has 
reached  her  eighty-eighth  year,  hale  a'lu  iiearty,  and  in 
possession  of  much  of  the  constitutional  vigor  that  characterized 
lier  j^oiuiger  days,  distinctly  remembers  one  of  these  religious 
meetings  which  she  attended  with  her  mother  when  she  was 
seven  years  oUl.  Mrs.  Forse  was  a  daughter  of  John  Tisdale — 
one  of  the  original  Tisdale  brothers — wdio  settled  in  Windham 
in  an  early  day.     Mrs.  Forse  describes  the  meeting  as  follows : 

"  L^nde  Powell  was  a  good  man.  He  was  a  strong  I\Ieth- 
odist,  and  our  folks  were  strong  Episcoi)alians,  but  that  didn't 
make  any  ditierence.     It  was  dlH'erent  then  ;  the  settlers  were 
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few  and  widely  scattered,  and  tliey  all  seemed  like  members  of 
one  connnon  family.  There  was  only  one  kind  of  '  nieetin',' 
as  we  called  it,  in  those  days,  and  that  was  a  rellfjloiis  vicdiv', 
and  we  all  attended  it.  I  remember  a  meeting  at  Uncle 
Powell's  when  I  was  only  seven  years  old.  It  seems  only 
yesterday,  I  remember  it  so  distinctly.  The  meeting  was  held 
by  a  missionary  named  John  Yonmans,  and  when  we  got  there 
he  was  sitting  on  a  splint-bottomed  chair,  behind  a  little  board 
table  that  had  a  tallow  candle  on  it.  It  was  a  cold  night,  and 
it  seems  as  though  I  can  hear  the  fire  snap  and  crack  in  that 
big  fireplace  now.  It  was  a  small  log-house,  with  only  one 
room.  The  bed  had  been  taken  down  and  put  out  of  the  way, 
and  split  slab  seats  put  up  for  the  peojjle  to  sit  on.  I  sat  on  a 
little  stool  by  the  side  of  my  mother,  and  next  to  the  fireplace. 
When  the  neighbors  had  all  come  in  Mr.  Youmans  opened  the 
meeting.  They  didn't  have  hymn-books,  but  everybody,  old, 
young,  big  and  little,  took  part  in  the  singing.  The  elder  read 
two  lines  of  the  hymn,  and  then  some  one  would  start  the 
tune,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  first  line  was  reached  all 
the  people  would  be  singing  with  all  tboir  might.  This  was 
repeated  until  the  hymn  was  finished.  I  can  see  the  sparkling 
flames  leap  up  and  disappear  in  that  old  fireplace  now  just  as 
I  saw  them  that  night  so  many  years  ago,  as  I  knelt  by  the 
side  of  my  little  stool  and  listened  to  the  prayer  of  the  mission- 
ary and  tlie  hearty  'Amens'  that  came  from  tlie  benches. 
After  reading  a  portion  of  Scri])ture,  Elder  Youmans  com- 
menced his  exhortation  by  pointing  towards  Uncle  Powell  and 
shouting:  'Father  Abraham,  who  have  you  in  heaven:" 
Methodists?  No.  Presl)yterians  ?  No.  E]iisc()j)alians  :*  No. 
Universalists  ?  No.  Baptists  ?  No.  Who  then  in  the  name 
of  God  have  you  in  heaven,  father  Almdmm  i '  '  Chhi.stians,' 
shouted  the  elder  in  a  loud  voice.  This  novel  way  of  intro- 
ducing his  subject  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  childish 
mind,  and  I  liave  never  forgotten  it." 

In  1804  Abraham  Powell  was  overseer  of  })ublie  roads  for 
Norfolk  County,  District  of  London,  as  evidenced  by  an  order 
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made  by  Nathan  B.  Barnum  and  Peter  Tceple,  County  Com- 
iiiissioners.  By  this  order  Mr.  Powell  wus  directed  to  "  perform 
the  road  labor  from  James  Russell's  mill  to  William  Culver's 
mill,  and  throuf^h  l>y  Lot  Tisdale's  to  the  front  road  at  Potter's 
Creek."  Russell's  mill  stood  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  old  red  mill  at  Vittoria.  In  this  same  year  Mr.  Powell 
had  a  hot(  skin  tanned  at  Joseph  Tistlale's  tannery,  as  shown 
l)y  the  old  tannery  blotter.  When  he  obtained  the  patent  for 
his  land  he  walked  to  York  (Toronto)  for  it,  and  carried  his 
daily  rations  with  him.  He  had  four  sons — Jacob,  Caleb, 
Israel  W.  and  Sylvanus ;  and  two  daut^hters — Mary  and 
Pluebe. 

Jacob,  the  eldest  son,  married  Elizabeth  Jewell,  and  settled 
near  the  homestead.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  framer,  and 
when  the  old  I'ed  mill  was  built  by  the  Tisdale's,  in  1816,  he 
helped  to  frame  it,  receiving  twelve  shillings  per  day  as  wages. 
He  had  five  sons — Isaac,  William,  John,  Henry  and  Caleb ; 
and  four  daughters — Sarah,  Mary  Jane,  Maria  and  Eliza.  Of 
this  lai'ge  family  all  are  dead  or  gone  away  except  Charles, 
sHJii  of  Henry,  who  lives  in  Simcoe. 

Caleb  Powell,  second  son  of  Abraham,  married  Eliza  Forse, 
and  settled  near  the  homestead.  He  had  two  sons — William 
and  Sydney.  Sydney  mai'ried  his  own  niece  and  moved  out 
of  the  country.  This  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  known 
among  the  old  families,  and  it  should  go  on  record. 

Israel  W.  Powell,  third  son  of  Abraham,  married  Melinda 
Boss,  and  settled  in  Colborne,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business.  Previous  to  this  he  had  served  as  a  clerk  in  the 
store  of  Job  Loder,  in  Waterford.  Subse([uently  he  left 
Colborne  and  went  to  Port  Dover,  where  he  engaged  in  busine.ss 
([uite  extensively.  In  1S41  Mr.  Powell  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  county  in  Parliament,  which  position  he  held  until 
1S4.S.  Israel  Powell  had  a  family  of  seven  or  eight  children, 
one  of  whom.  Walker  Powell,  defeated  Thomas  W.  Walsh  in 
liSoH,  in  a  contest  for  parliamentary  honors.  He  was  succeeded 
by  A(|uila  Walsh  in  18G1.     On  February  8th,  1842,  the  first 
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District  Council  convened  at  Sinicoc,  and  Israel  W.  Powell  was 
the  first  Warden.  H»j  was  also  a  menil  »er  of  the  first  M  nnicipal 
Council  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  which  came  into  existence 
January  28th,  1850,  he  being  Deputy-Reeve  of  Woodhouse. 
In  1856  Walter  Powell  succeeded  Lawrence  W.  Hunt  as 
Warden  of  the  County. 

Sylvanus  Powell,  fourth  son  of  Abraham,   lied  single. 

Mar}'  Powell,  eldest  daughter  of  Abraham,  married  Thomas 
Fowler,  and  settled  in  Burford.  She  hud  one  son,  Milton  ;  and 
two  daughters — Pluielie  and  Eliza. 

Phciebe  Powell,  second  daughter  of  Abraham,  married 
M(jrris,  son  of  Frederick  Sovereign.     They  settled  in  Illinois. 

Six  children  and  eleven  grandchiMren  of  Abraham  Powell 
have  lived  on  Powell's  plains  in  Windliam,  and  yet  twenty 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  Powell  in  the  neigliborliood  ;  and  in 
this  year  of  grace,  1897,  the  name  is  .scarcely  known  in  the 
county. 
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SKETCH  XXVIII. 

THE  SONS  OF  OLD  HENDRICK  SLACHT. 

Hexdrick  Slacht  was  a  German  plantation  owner  in  the 
colony  of  New  Jersey.  His  plantation  embraced  (525  acres,  and 
was  located  in  the  township  of  New  Town,  Sussex  County, 
The  old  title  deed  for  this  tract  of  land  is  dated  June  21st, 
1 750,  and  the  grantee's  name  is  written  in  the  form  given  in 
the  caption  of  this  sketch.  Hendrick  Slacht  raised  a  large 
family  on  his  New  Jersey  plantation,  and  his  descendants,  to- 
day, have  become  a  mighty  host,  scattered  all  over  the  American 
continent.  Three  of  his  descendants — Job,  John,  and  Kichard — 
pioneereil  their  way  into  the  new  Province  of  Upper  Canada 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence ;  and  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Norfolk's  history  the  Slaght  family  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  county. 
Two  of  these  brothers,  Job  and  John,  were  Townsend  pioneers, 
and  the  third,  Richai'd,  settled  in  the  adjoining  township  of 
Oakland,  Brant  County. 

An  old  title  deed,  bearing  date  Oct.  6th,  1775,  shows  that 
Hendrick  Slacht  conveyed  to  Joab  Slacht  170  acres  of  the 
Slacht  plantation  in  consideration  of  £60  Proclamation  money 
of  New  Jersey.  There  is  every  reason  to  l)elieve  that  this 
Joab  Slacht  was  a  son  of  Hendrick  Slacht,  and  the  original 
Job  Slaght,  of  Norfolk.  In  1796,  Job  Slaght  came  to  Niagara 
with  his  family,  and  in  the  following  year  the  settlement  in 
Townsend  was  effected.  A  sketch  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
is  given  elsewhere  under  the  hecul,  "The  Old  Pulpit  Veteran  of 
Waterford." 

From  another  old  title  deed  we  learn  that  one,  William 
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Stirling,  of  Beckenbridge,  conveyed  to  Richjii'd  Slaclit  ii  tract 
of  land  lying  in  Hardytown,  adjoining  the  Slacht  plantation. 
This  old  deed  bears  date  Sept.  I7th,  1774,  and  it  appears  (juite 
self-evident  that  this  Richard  Slacht  was  also  a  son  of  old 
Hendrick,  and  the  Richard  Sla<dit  who  settled  in  Oakland. 
The  danghters  who  married  into  the  Cunningham  family  were 
of  the  Richard  Slaght  branch  of  the  family. 

John  Slaght,  the  old  Townsend  pioneer,  married  I'llizabeth 
Clouse  in  New  Jersey.  An  old  title  deed,  bearing  date  Sept. 
4th,  1800,  shows  that  he  obtained  from  Government  his  title  to 
Lot  10,  5th  concession  of  Townsend,  upon  which  he  settled  with 
his  family  the  following  spring.  The  old  deed  stdl  beai's  the 
massive  pendant  seal  which  forms  such  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  the  young  people  of  to-day.  This  old  pioneer,  who  settled 
in  the  woods  of  old  Townsend  before  this  old,  dying  century 
liad  seen  its  first  harvest  time,  is  the  grand  ancestor  of  a 
numerous  posterity,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which  is  in- 
corporated in  Norfolk's  present  population.  It  is  said  that 
John  Slaght  was  a  machinist,  and  spent  a  good  share  of  his 
time  in  the  study  of  perpetual  motion.  He  built  the  Hrst  saw- 
mill at  "  Boston  Corners,"  and  some  of  the  best  white  pine  logs 
in  the  virgin  forest  of  Norfolk  were  sawn  into  lumber  at  this 
pioneer  mill.  The  old  Court  journal  shows  that  on  June  11th, 
bSO(i,  Jolui  Slaght  was  appointed  constable  for  Townsend. 

In  the  old  New  Jersey  title  deeds  and  family  business 
papers  we  find  the  names  of  Peter,  Philip  and  Jame.s,  who  are 
mentioned  as  sons  of  Henry  Slaght,  and  there  is  no  eviilence 
showing  that  this  Henry,  who  died  in  about  I7<S:},  was  not  the 
original  M"ndric-k  Slacht  who  made  the  purchase  of  (i2o  acres  in 
'  ■)0.  The  old  papers  also  reveal  the  names  of  two  sons-in  law, 
lamely,  Ti  >thy  Skinner  and  Jesse  Sutton.  Two  of  the 
daughters  li.  tliis  original  Slaght  family  married  into  the  Rob- 
insiia  and  Chambers  families,  and  settled  in  Norfolk  at  an  early 
dai ,'.  The  family  of  Hendrick  Slacht,  no  doubt,  was  a  large 
one. 

John  Slaght  had  seven  sons — William,  Henry,  Philip,  George, 
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Joseph,  Job  and  Joliii ;  and  four  daughters — Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Anna  and  Sarah. 

William  Slaght,  eldest  son  o£  John,  married  Elizabeth  Par- 
ney,  and  settled  on  the  homestead.  He  had  five  sons — Oliver, 
Ezra,  Abraham,  Freeman  and  David  ;  and  one  daughter — 
Amanda. 

Henry  Slaglit,  second  son  of  Jolin,  married  Harriet  Hazle- 
ton  :  settled  first  in  Nissouri,  afterwards  in  Norfolk,  and  finally, 
in  LS39,  moved  to  Michigan.  He  had  six  sons — Alpheus, 
'i'hadeus,  Henry,  Levi,  Chauncey  and  Eber ;  and  nine  daughters 
— Mar}',  Harriet,  Sarah,  Miriam,  Charlotte,  Louisa,  Anne,  Zil- 
pah  and  Cora. 

Philip  Slaght,  third  son  of  John,  was  born  in  the  pioneer 
Townscnd  home  in  1804,  and  wlirm  twenty  years  old  mai'ried 
Eliza  .Murray  and  settled,  finally,  near  Bealton.  He  was  indus- 
trious and  economical,  and  succeeded  in  accpiiring  several  tracts 
of  land,  upon  which  he  comfortably  settled  his  sons.  He  had 
eight  sons,  five  of  whom  grew  up — Ira,  Aaron,  Hiram,  Eli  and 
Elias.  There  were  two  daughters  —Julia  Ann  and  Mary  Jane. 
Elias  occupies  the  old  iiomestead.  Philip  Slaght  died  in  1878, 
liaving  reached  his  74th  year. 

George  Slaght,  fourth  son  of  John,  died  single. 

Joseph  Slaght,  fifth  son  of  John,  married  Palmyra  Murray, 
and  settled  in  Townseud.  He  had  three  sons,  Louis,  Gilbert 
and  Albert ;  and  one  daughter,  Mary  Ann. 

Job  Slaght,  si.vth  .son  of  John,  married  Lavinia  Shaw  and 
settled  near  Simcoe.     He  had  two  sons. 

John  Slaght,  seventh  son  of  John,  settled  in  Norfolk,  and  had 
one  son,  Robert. 

Mary  Slaght,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  married  Philip  Austin, 
of  Woodhouse.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Austin 
genealogy. 

Elizabeth  Slaght,  second  daughter  of  John,  marrieil  Aai'on 
Barber,  of  Townseud.  Her  family  is  included  in  the  Barber 
genealogy. 

Sarah  Slaght,  daugliter  of  John,  married  Solomon  Austin. 
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This  pioneer  mother  has  handed  down  the  story  of  her  first  ex- 
periences as  a  pioneer  housekeeper.  Her  experiences  were  shared, 
no  doubt,  by  all  her  fellow  pioneers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  trouble  is,  the  particular  facts  in  ecach  case  as  related  in 
the  oft-repeated  tales  of  our  grandmothers,  were  not  note<^l 
down  while  they  were  with  us,  and,  unfortunately,  we  have 
forgotten  them.  After  Sarah  Slaght  became  a  wife  she  worked 
out  and  earned  a  sufficient  ([uantity  of  feathers  to  make  two 
pillows.  She  grew  a  piece  of  ttax  the  first  season,  and  broke, 
hetcheled,  spun  and  wove  it  into  cloth  for  pillow  cases  aiwl 
two  bed-sheets.  She  started  housekeeping  with  the  indispens- 
,il)le  cow,  of  course,  and  she  had  si.\  bowls  in  which  to  raise  tke 
cream.  Her  cream  crock  was  an  t)ld  tea-kettle,  and  when  she 
made  butter-  she  bornnved  the  churn  of  an  accommodating 
neighVjor.  Girls,  this  i.>  not  an  isolated  case  of  shiftless)k,'s,s,  it 
was  the  way  our  grandmothers  began  the  work  of  home-build- 
ing in  pioneer  times.  It  was  the  "  rough  hewing  "  in  the  work, 
(jf  preparing  the  timliei's  that  formed  the  frame- work  of  what, 
in  due  time,  became  a  prosjx'rous,  comfortable  and  contented 
Norfolk  home.  Mrs.  Austin's  children,  and  those  of  her  sister 
Mary,  who  mai-ried  Philip  Austin,  are  enumerated  in  the  Austin 
genealogy. 

Anna  Slaght,  daughter  of  John,  married  C-^orge  Woodley, 
and  settled  in  Townsend,  She  had  six  sons--.Iohn,  Aai'on, 
Martin,  George,  Philip  and  Abram  ;  and  si.\  daughters — Mary 
Aim,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Amanda  and  Nancy. 

The  WooiUey  family  has  been  identified  with  the  old  fami- 
lies of  Long  Point  country  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement,  and  the  remainder  of  this  sketch  will  be  d(!Voted  to 
a  brief  genealogical  review  of  the  family. 

It  is  said  that  three  Woodley  brotlu'rs — (Jeorge,  Tice  and 
Levi — emigrated  from  Germany  to  the  New  World  about 
the  midille  of  last  century,  and  that  George  and  Tice  settled 
in  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  and  Levi  wandered  away  and 
was  never  again  heard  of.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
liroke  out,  George  espoused  the  British  cause  and  Tice  the 
11 
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American.      Each     fought 
all  through   the  war,  and 
when  it  terminated,  George 
married    the   daughter   of 
Col.  John  Wagers,  an  Irish 
officer,    and    went    to   St. 
John,  N.B.,  where  he  lived 
four   years.      He  came  to 
Upper  Canada  at  an  early 
date,  and  was  one  of  the 
jnoneers  of  the  Stony  Creek 
settlement.    Before  the 
close    of    the    century    he 
came  up  to  the  new  town- 
ship of  Oakland,  and  set- 
tled on  what  has  long  since 
been  known  as  "  The  i\Ic- 
Key  Farm."     He  was  twice  married.     By  his  lir..u  wife  he  had 
three  sons — Matthias,  John  and  George  ;    and  two  daughters- 
Mary    and     Hannah.      By 
his  second  wife,  Elizaheth 
Bowman,  he  had  one  son, 
David,  and  four  daughters 
—  Elizabeth,  Eliza,  Marga- 
ret and  Abigail.     The  old 
pioneer  died  in   1827,  hav- 
ing reaehe(l  a  ripe  oM  age. 
Matthias  Woodley,  eld- 
est son  of  George,  married 
into    the    Malcolm    family, 
and    settled    in    Gaklaiid, 
where  he   rai.sed  a  family 
of  seven  ehiUlren. 

John  and  George  were 
twins.  I'hey  were  born, 
in    1795,  at    Stony   Creek. 
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Tlie  former  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
subsecinently  married  Mercy  Johnston,  and  setiled,  finally,  at 
Boston,  where  he  raised  a  family  of  seven  children.  (Jeorge, 
as  stated  before,  married  Anna,  daughter  of  John  Slaght,  and 
settled  east  of  Waterford,  where  he  raised  a  family  of  eleven 
children. 

David  Woodley,  youngest  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  married 
Frances  Ann  Jackson,  of  Toronto,  and  settled  at  Boston.  He 
had  a  family  of  eight  children,  seven  of  whom  grew  up.  Only 
one  of  this  family  resides  in  Norfolk,  and  that  is  Mrs.  Jacob  B. 
.hjhnson,  of  Boston.  One  son,  Jonathan  H.,  is  a  noted  Baptist 
preacher,  stationed  at  present  near  Tacoma,  in  the  Stnte  of 
Washington. 

The  old  pioneer's  daughters  married  into  leading  families, 
and  his  descendants,  to-day,  are  not  only  numerous  and  widely 
scattered,  but  they  have  preserved  in  a  marke<l  dcgi'ee  the  many 
excellent  social  qualities  transmitted  to  them  by  their  worthy 
old  ancestors. 
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To  the  girls  of  Xorfolk  who.  in  thi.s  year  of  our  Lord  1897, 
fire  anticipating  tlie  time  when  they  shall  preside  over  homes 
of  their  own,  this  sketch  is  especially  dedicated.  These  daugh- 
ters of  ours  will  be  the  future  mothers  of  "glorious  old  Nor- 
folk " — not  the  wild,  unbroken,  forest-laden,  beast-haunted 
Xorfolk  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  cultivated,  refined, 
garden-strewn  and  liome-dotted  Norfolk  of  to-day.  As  their 
great-grandmothers  were  the  pioneer  mothers  of  the  first 
century,  so  will  they  become  the  pioneer  mothers  of  the 
second  century  of  our  history.  The  forces  of  evolution  am 
not  spent.  Wonderful  as  have  been  the  fruits  of  inventive 
genius  during  the  past  century,  human  thought  has  not  yet 
reached  its  limit.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  but  just  awakened 
from  a  long  dark  night  of  profound  sleep,  and  the  marvellous 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  last  half-century  which  have 
revolutionized  the  conditions  of  life  and  given  us  so  many 
comforts  and  conveniences  are  but  the  first  visible  signs  of 
this  awakening ;  an<l  yet,  when  we  compare  the  conditions  of 
life  a  hundred  years  ago  with  those  of  to-day,  it  would  seem 
that  a  point  lias  been  reached  where  further  improvements  are 
impossible.  But  the  fact  is,  the  era  of  thought  is  only  begin- 
ning to  dawn  upon  us,  and  what  the  result  will  be  when  the 
sun  of  the  new  day  reaches  high  meridian  is  as  far,  or  per- 
haps farther,  from  the  scope  of  our  imagination  as  were  the 
Viresent  realities  from  the  wildest  imagination  of  our  fore- 
lathers  a  century  ago.  Therefore,  our  daughters  who  will 
take    uj)   the   soU'nni   duties   of   wives   and    mothers   at   the 
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betjinning  of  the  second  century  of  our  history  will  be  the 
pioneers  of  that  century  ;  and  when  it,  in  turn,  shall  have 
passed  away,  young  people  will  look  back  and  wonder  at  the 
yreat  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  crude  old  times 
of  their  great-grandmothers,  just  as  the  young  peopk'  now  do. 
!\Iay  God  help  these  prospective  wives  and  mothers  to  hold 
sacred  the  remembrance  of  these  grand  old  pioneer  mothers 
whose  lives  were  devoid  of  so  many  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  have  been  reserved  for  them,  and  may 
they  fully  appreciate  the  greater  advantages  which  it  is  their 
blessed  privilege  to  enjoy,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  grander 
!vnd  more  varied  opportunities  for  the  develojiment  of  a  higher 
type  of  womanhood.  If  they  do  this  they  will  prove  true  to 
their  da}'  and  generation,  and  although  the  most  advanced  and 
latest  impi'oved  n\eans  within  their  reach  will  a})]K'ar  as  mere 
crudities  in  the  brighter  light  which  is  to  come,  their  great- 
yrandsons  will  look  back  through  the  years  and  exclaim :  "All 
honor  to  our  brave  old  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers, 
w  ho  toiled  luider  so  many  disadvantages,  and  yet  by  ])ei'se- 
vcriug  industry,  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence  and  an 
imtlinching  fidelity  to  duty  accomplished  so  much,  and  who, 
with  all  their  hardships  and  inconveniences,  were  brave  enough 
ti)  make  the  best  of  their  surroundings  and  be  content  with  the 
possibilities  that  confronted  them. 

Every  person  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  or  her 
siHToundings,  and  be  judged  accordingly.  This  rule  is  not 
always  observed.  Sometimes  we  do  our  fair  daughters  a 
j^fivat  injustice  by  judging  them  in  the  light  of  other  days. 
We  create  in  our  imagination  an  t'liviromnent  for  them,  and 
thin  censure  them  for  not  being  what  it  is  impossible  i'oi-  them 
to  be.  In  other  words,  we  condemn  them  .sv  nietimes  because 
they  are  not  what  other  girls  have  been  whosi-  ailvantages  or 
ilisadvantau'es  were  altoifether  difi'erent.  We  remind  them  of 
what  their  mothers  or  grandmothers  did  when  they  were  girls, 
ainl  we  leave  the  disheartening  impression  upcm  their  young 
iiiimls  that,  somehow,  there  is  a  degenerating  tendencv  in  the 
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family.  Tlii.s  in  all  wrong.  God  bless  our  girls  ;  they  do  not 
live  in  the  days  of  their  grandmothers,  they  live  in  their  own 
days,  and  by  the  light  of  their  own  times  they  must  stand  or 
fall.  Because  they  do  not  perform  the  same  kind  of  duties 
their  grandmothers  did,  or  because  they  perform  the  same 
duties  in  an  easier,  more  expeditious,  or  different  manner,  is  no 
evidence  that  they  are  made  of  poorer  stutt",  morally  or  other- 
wise. If  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  had  ordained  that  these 
refined,  poetical,  music-loving  and  music-making  daughters 
who  add  beauty,  dignity  and  grace  to  our  homes,  had  been 
called  into  being  at  the  san»e  time  and  under  ohe  same  cir- 
cumstances as  their  grandmothers  were,  they  would  have  been 
as  bra\e,  as  true  and  as  self-sacrificing  as  their  grandmothers 
were :  and  if  these  dear  old  jjrandmothers  had  been  held  in 
reserve  by  the  mysterious  forces  of  nature  for  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  they  would  have  been  as  refined  and  cultured, 
and  as  (graceful  and  channinjf  as  their  (jranddau<jhters. 

Purity  of  motive  and  action,  persevering  industry,  patient 
and  cheerful  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  and  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  grapj)le  with  the  possible,  are  the  four  cai'tlinai 
prinei])les  involved  in  the  developnx'ut  of  a  true  and  noble 
womanhood.     Let  us  .see  what  this  means. 

1.  Purity  of  motive  and  action.  In  our  great-grandfathers' 
days  many  l'o(»lisli,  superstitious  notions  prevailed,  which  havt 
been  ibivcu  baek  into  the  regions  of  darkness  whence  they 
came  by  the  dawning  of  the  era  of  rea.son.  These  notions 
infiueneed  the  minds  of  our  grandmt)thers  to  a  greater  or  less 
e.xtent  in  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  and  in  the  managc- 
Uient  (jf  their  household  duties.  For  instance,  they  were 
averse  to  giving  their  daughters  in  marriage  on  a  Friday,  or 
the  commencing  of  a  new  undertaking  of  any  kind  on  tlmt 
day.  They  were  governed  by  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  tlic 
signs  of  the  zodiac  in  pretty  nnich  everytiiing  th(\y  did.  They 
made  soap  when  the  moon  was  in  a  pro|»er  [)hase,  and  to  plant, 
"cowcumt)er"  .seed  when  the  moon  "wasn't"  right  was  con- 
siilered  an  act  (jf  gi'o.ss  ignorance  on  the  part  of  anyone  who 
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•  k'sired  a  good  supply  of  •'  pickles."  The  unfortunate  babe 
that  was  so  thouifhtless  as  to  "  cut  its  teeth  "  when  the  "  sign 
wasn't  right"  was  expected  to  have  a  "  harder  time  "  of  it,  and 
cMUse  its  mother  an  extra  amount  of  trouble.  Roots,  barks 
and  herbs  must  be  gathered  in  the  "  right  of  the  moon,"  and  if 
"  my  ole  man  "  killed  the  hogs  in  the  "  wrong  of  the  moon  "  the 
■'  dickens  "  would  be  to  pay  in  the  "  fryin'  of  the  fat."  But 
all  these  vagaries  did  not  make  tli(i  motives  which  prompted 
their  acts  one  whit  less  pure.  They  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
tallow  candle,  and  they  could  not  see  as  clearly  as  their  grand- 
daughters now  S3e  ;  and  the  duty  of  the  latter  is  to  walk  in  the 
lirighter  light  as  faithfully  and  as  conscientiously  as  the  former 
did  in  their  lesser  light. 

2.  Persevering  industry.  What  young  womun  in  Norfolk 
to-day  can  read  the  stovy  of  our  grandmothers'  and  great- 
grandmothers'  lives  in  this  old  Long  Point  settlement  without 
breathing  out  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  the  pleasanter 
places  in  which  her  lot  is  cast  ?  How  laboriously  they  toiled  ! 
With  what  perseverance  the}'  struggled  right  in  the  face  of 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  and  mider  tlie  most  trying 
ditliculties ;  and  what  a  wonderful  work  tliey  accomplished  by 
their  persevering  industrv  I  When  we  read  the  storv  we  are 
doubly  impressed  with  the  truthfulness  of  the  old  saying  that 
"truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  Our  girls  will  not  burn  brush, 
s|)in,  weave  or  cook  on  a  crane,  but  they  will  have  their  duties 
jiist  the  same;  and  if  the  time  not  required  in  the  care  of  the; 
home  be  given  to  modern  society  work  instead  of  "  hetcheling  " 
llax,  they  must  remember  that  great  achievements  in  this 
world  of  action  are  won  only  by  determined  perseverence. 

'.].  Patient  and  cheerful  resignation  to  tlu;  int^vitable.  Where 
this  principle  is  not  ind)edde(l  in  the  very  conciH'tt^  of  individual 
character,  any  degree  of  happiness  or  contentment  is  out  of  the 
(|Uestion.  To  be  content  with  our  lot  may  be,  ami  may  not  be, 
praiseworthy.  If  by  the  term  "  lot  "  we  mean  our  surround- 
ings, and  these  surroundings  are  bad,  and  the  remedy  for  their 
iMii)i-.)vement    lies  within  our   reach,  then  we  should    not  be 
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content  with  our  lot.  This  would  be  indolence — a  something 
not  compatible  with  intelligible  happiness.  To  be  cheerfully 
resigned  to  the  inevitable  is  simply  to  fret  not  and  worry  not 
over  matters  and  things  which  are  (juite  beyond  our  reach. 
To  worry  and  fret  over  what  we  cannot  help  is  to  rob  life  of 
its  sweetest  joys ;  and  why  shouldn't  it  ?  God  has  given  us 
reasoning  faculties,  and  it  is  His  design  that  we  shall  make 
use  of  them  for  our  own  good ;  and  when  we  worry  and  fret 
over  the  inevitable  we  throw  aside  our  reasoning  faculties, 
thereby  transgressing  the  divine  laws  which  govei-n  our  being, 
and  we  are  made  to  suffer  the  penalty — and,  surely,  the  with- 
holding of  happiness  is  the  most  terrible  penalty  that  could 
possibly  be  inflicted  upon  us. 

4.  A  firm  determination  to  grapple  with  the  possiljle.  This  is 
the  secret  of  all  true  success  in  life.  Cheerful  resignation  to 
the  inevitable,  and  a  firm  determination  to  grapple  with  the 
possible,  will  lead  to  ultin)ate  success.  Hope  is  the  mainspring 
of  a  busy  life.  The  young  woman  who  is  about  to  assume  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  wife  and  mother  in  this  prosaic 
life,  and  who  is  devoid  of  the  heavenly  gift  of  ideality,  is  an 
object  of  jjity.  Every  girl  should  set  up  an  ideal,  and  this 
ideal  should  be  placed  at  the  highest  point  within  the  limits  of 
the  possible,  and  reason  must  be  the  sole  guide  in  fixing  these 
limits.  The  ideal,  therefore,  should  always  come  within  the 
apparently  possible,  although  in  this  short  and  fitful  life  it  may 
be  seldom,  if  ever,  attained.  To  this  firmly  planted  ideal  is 
attached  the  beacon  star  of  hope.  The  hap|)iest  and  most 
useful  lives  are  led  by  those  who  keep  the  signal-fires  of  hope 
ever  aglow,  and  who  are  constantly  striving  to  reach  their 
ideal.  Indeed,  so  much  depends  upon  this  daily  striving  that 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  ideal  ought  to  be  placed  a  little 
beyond  the  practicably  po.s.sible,  just  within  the  confines  of 
heaven  itself,  so  as  to  make  it  utterly  unattainable  in  this  life. 
Then  the  star  of  hope  would  ever  beckon  us  onward  ami 
upward,  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  cherished  ideal 
until  we  reach  the  end  of  the  boisterous  journey  of  life — and 
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tlien  while  we  wait  for  the  grim  ferryman  to  row  us  over  the 
turbulent  stream  that  separates  the  impossible  frorti  the 
possible,  we  might  behold,  just  across  on  the  shining  shore,  our 
long-sought-for  ideal.  When  the  ideal  is  reached  in  this  life 
hope  is  extinguished,  and  the  sun  of  happiness  goes  d(jwn  for 
ever.  May  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  "  glorious  old 
Norfolk  "  place  their  ideals  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  best  of  this  life  and  lead  them  across  the  border  into 
tlie  "  perfect  life  that  is  to  come." 
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A  PIONEER  MURDERED  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  NORFOIiK- 
BARBER  FAMILY. 


The  Old  Baptist  buiyin<f  grouiul  at  Vittoria  contains  the 
j^ravt'.s  of  many  of  our  old  pioiieor.s.  Some  of  these  graves 
are  very  old,  and  there  is  one  tliat  bears  a  date  as  far  back  as 
liSO-A.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Abigail  Bai'ber,  the  mother  of 
pioneers.  Forty-six  years  before  this  old  grave  was  dug  its 
occupant  was  born  in  the  home  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Cosad, 
in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Cosad  came  from  Holland 
alx)Ut  the  middle  of  last  ci'ntury  and  settled  at  this  place, 
where  he  lived  until  he  reached  a  ripe  old  age.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  died  in  the  winter  of  1^12,  and  both  had  reached  their 
eighty-eighth  year. 

Before  Abigail  Cosad  passed  out  of  her  "  teens  "  she  became 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Barber,  a  young  Ijusini'ss  man  of  her  own 
native  countv.  Mr.  Barber  eniiaijcd  in  the  mercantile  business 
on  Schooley's  Mcjuntain,  and  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  ; 
but  in  the  year  LSOO  he  was  stricken  with  the  Westei'u  fever 
and  resolved  to  migrate  to  the  new  Up[)ei'  Canada  El  Dorado — 
Long  Point  .settlement.  At  this  time  they  had  twelve  children, 
whose  names  and  ages  were  as  follows  :  Elizabeth,  22  ;  Matthias, 
21;  John,  19:  Daniel,  bS ;  Jane,  1(1;  Mary,  14;  Aaron,  1:3: 
Moses,  1 1  ;  Miriam,  S  ;  Elisha,  0  ;  Samuel,  5,  and  Jacob,  '}  years 
old.  Elizauepk,  the  eldest  da-ighter,  mari'ieil  William  Wier, 
and  remained  in  New  Jersey.  She  died  in  1M54,  in  her  72nd 
year.  J)anikl,  the  third  son,  also  remained  in  New  Jersey  ; 
but  Aaron  S.,  late  of  Simcoe — father  of  Charles,  the  lawyer — 
is  a  son  of  Daniel. 

The  Barber  pioneer  log  cabin  was  erected  on  Lot  7,  in  the 
9th   concession   of    Townsi'nd,   adjoining,   on   the   south,    the 
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present  grand  old  villa<ife  of  Waterford.  After  locatinj^  his 
land,  Mr.  Barber  returned  to  New  Jersey  to  settle  up  his 
husiness  affairs,  but  before  leavin<^  he  bargained  for  the  grist- 
mill and  a  quantity  of  land  at  Waterford.  Little  did  the  wife 
and  chiWren  think  when  they  bade  the  husband  and  father 
good-l>ye,  that  they  would  never  see  him  again  dead  or  alive. 
After  many  w(mry  weeks  of  watching  and  waiting  a  suspicion 
was  arouse<l  in  the  minds  of  the  family  that  some  terrible 
thing  had  happened,  and  Matthias  and  John,  the  two  eldest  .sons, 
started  off  for  New  Jersey  to  learn  the  cause  of  their  father's 
delay.  Those  were  dark  days  for  the  pioneer  mother.  She 
was  left  alone  in  a  new,  spars(;ly  settled,  densely  wooded 
country,  with  her  eight  remaining  children,  the  eldest  son 
being  only  thirteen  years  old.  In  the  dear  old  New  Jersey 
home  she  had  never  suffered  privations  or  endured  hardships. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  .she  was  made  to  realize  the 
terrible  condition  of  being  hopelessly  sei)arated  from  husl)anil, 
children,  parents  and  the  friends  of  youth.  Who,  among  us, 
to-day,  are  able  to  portray  the  feelings  of  that  mother  as  she 
lay  upon  her  rude  couch  and  stared  into  the  darkness  made 
impenetrable  by  the  surrounding  forest,  and  thought  of  the 
home  and  friends  so  far  away,  of  her  absent  children,  ami  the 
probable  fate  of  her  husband  and  its  awful  consecjuences  / 
To-day  a  stream  of  carriages  daily  pass  the  .spot  where  stood 
iieai'ly  a  hundred  years  ago  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abigail 
Barber  spent  those  sleepless  nights.  A  few  old  scraggy  apple- 
trees  mark  the  place,  yet  not  one  in  the  mighty,  Inisy  passing 
tiirong  knows  anything  about  it,  and  Ijut  few,  aside  from  her 
own  descendants,  know  that  such  a  woman  as  Abigail  Barber 
ever  lived. 

When  Mr.  Barber  had  settled  up  his  business  affairs  he 
startetl  for  his  new  home  in  Canada  mounted  on  a  grey  horse, 
au<l  having  a  considerable  sum  of  money  with  him.  He  was 
traced  as  far  as  Ka.ston,  x^enn.,  and  no  traces  of  him  have  ever 
been  found  since.  He  was,  no  doubt,  waylaid  and  nuirdered 
l)y  thugs  who,  in  some  way,  had  learned  that  he  carried  money 
with  him.     Owing  to  the  loss  of  this  capital  the  family  were 
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unaUlc  to  iiu'ct  the  payments  on  tlie  VVatt-rfonl  property,  and 
it  reverted  to  thv.  oi"i<^iniil  ownei's.  The  jfi'eat  responsibilities 
that  devolved  upon  Mrs.  Bai'lier,  as  a  re.snlt  of  this  sad  atf'air, 
were  bravely  met,  Vnit  the  trouble  and  sorrow  weif^fhing  upon 
hei'  heart  soon  broke  down  her  eon.stitution,  and  in  1804,  only 
tour  years  al'ter  she  lel't  her  eomt'ortable  New  Jersey  home, 
she  died,  ay;('d  i'orty-six.  Samuel  Barber  disappeared,  or  was 
murderetl  in  1800,  being  at  that  time  in  his  forty- eijj^hth  year. 

Matthias  Barber,  the  elilest  .son,  married  into  the  Petitt 
family  and  settled  at  Stony  Creek,  where  he  raised  a  family. 

Jolm  Barber,  second  sou  of  Sanmel,  married  Maiy  Slaght 
and  settled  on  Lot  5,  9th  concession  of  Townsend.  He  had 
seven  sons — Jact)b,  Aaron,  Heiuy,  Jo.seph,  Daniel,  David  and 
John  Louis;  and  five  daut;hters — Elizabeth,  Abipiil,  Miriam, 
Lizana  and  Sarah.     Jacob,  the  tirst-born  son.  died  in  youth. 

Aaron  Barber,  second  son  of  John,  married  Nancy  Heath, 
settled  in  Townsend  and  ha<l  five  sons — Justus,  John  William, 
Frederick,  Aaron  and  Samuel ;  and  two  dau^j^hters — Mary 
Maria  and  Martha. 

Hemy  Jiarber,  third  son  of  Jolm,  married  Esther  Kellum, 
settled  ill  Townsend  and  had  three  sons— Leuion,  Eli  and 
Libius  :  and  one  daui^hter,  Ruby  Arm. 

Joseph  Barber,  fourth  son  of  John,  married  Sai-ah  Ann 
Clement,  and  settled  in  Windham.     He  had  no  family. 

Daniel  Barber,  fifth  son  of  John,  married  Elizabeth  Snider, 
settled  on  the  homestead  and  had  four  sons — Leander,  Emerson 
A.,  Hiram  and  Alvin  ;  and  four  daughters — Sarah  M.,  Elva 
Ann,  Alice  and  Louisa. 

David  J^arber,  sixth  son  of  John,  died  in  youth. 

John  L.  Barber,  .seventh  son  of  John,  married  Abigail 
Shaw,  settled  in  Water  ford  and  had  two  sons — Alonzo  and 
Henry  ;  and  two  daughters — Olive  and  Maiy. 

Elizabeth  Barber,  eldest  daughter  of  Jolm,  married  Heiuy 
Kitchen,  and  settled  in  Townsend.  Ahig.\il  died  in  youth. 
MiRlASi  married  Richard  Kitchen,  and  settled  in  Townsend  ; 
and  I..1ZAN.\  and  Sarah,  the  two  youngest  daughters,  both  died 
sintrle. 
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John  Barber  was  a  pioneer  deacon  in  the  old  Blooinsburj; 
Baptist  cluirch.  He  let  a  most  exemplary  life,  and  died  hiji'hly 
honored  and  respected  in  IHGO,  having  reached  his  eij^htieth 
year. 

Aai-on  Barber,  fourth  son  of  Samuel,  married  Elizal)eth 
Slaifht,  and  settled  at  Boston.  He  operated  a  tannery  and  was 
noted  for  his  sound  iudirment  in  business  matters,  beini; 
frequently  appealed  to  by  the  old  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  He  was  a  natural  peacemaker  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  for  good  in  the  connnunity  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  old  Bapti.st  church  at  Boston  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  died  in  lS(i+  in  his  7Hth  year.  He  had 
foiu"  sons — Sanniel,  John,  Mo.ses  and  Aaron  ;  and  five  daughters 
— Maria,  Cynthia,  Nancy,  Samantha  and  Elizabeth.  The 
eldest  son  died  in  childhood. 

John  Barber,  second  son  of  Aaron,  married  Rebecca  Rol^in- 
son,  settled  in  Townsend,  and  had  six  sons — Joseph,  (Jeorge, 
Oliver,  Ansley,  Aaron,  and  Gary  :  an<l  four  daughters — Mary, 
Elizabeth,  Hannah  and  Eleanor. 

Moses  Barber,  third  son  of  Aaron,  married  Elizabeth  Disher, 
settled  at  Boston,  and  had  one  da\ighter,  Elizabeth. 

Aaron  Barber,  fourth  .son  of  Aaron,  died  single. 

Maria  Barber,  eldest  daughter  of  Aaron,  married  Benjamin 
Hazleton,  and  settled  in  Michigan,  north  of  Jackson.  She  ha<l 
eleven  children. 

Cynthia  Barber,  second  daughter  of  Aaron,  died  single. 

Nancy  Barber,  third  d^  ghter  of  Aaron,  married  David 
Shearer,  and  settled  in  Charlotteville.  Her  children  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Shearer  genealogy. 

Samantha  Barber,  fourth  daughter  of  Aaron,  married  Oliver 
Mabee,  son  of  Simon,  and  settled  at  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Barber,  youngest  daughter  of  Aaron,  died  single. 

Moses  Barber,  fifth  son  of  Sanuiel,  ujarried  Nancy  Nelles, 
and  settled  near  Boston.  This  old  pioneer  was  one  of  the 
veteran  foundation  builders  of  old  Townsend.  Like  his 
brothers,  he  was  exemplary  in  his  daily  walk  througli  life,  and 
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left  a  record  behind  him  of  patient  induHtry  and  fidelity  to 
ri<fliteouH  principles  that  any  youni^  man  ma}'  winely  emulate, 
Hetlied  in  18fSl  at  tl)i»  lipc  old  age  of  ninety-one  j^ears.  Moses 
Barber  had  three  sons — William,  Abram  and  Henry  J.;  and 
five  daughters —Nancy,  Jane,  Miriam,  Louisa  and  Matilda. 
These  children  all  married  and  settled  in  Townsend. 

William  Barber,  eldest  son  of  Moses,  married  Hannah  Slaght, 
by  Avhoin  he  had  one  son,  13avid,  and  two  daughters — Abigail 
and  Mary. 

Aln'am  Barber,  second  son  of  Moses,  married  Martha 
Robinson.     He  had  no  children. 

Henry  J.  Barber,  third  son  of  Moses,  married  Arsula  Phelps 
and  had  one  son,  Louis  C. 

Xancv  Barbi'r,  eldest  dauirhter  of  Moses,  married  John 
Heemer,  and  had  one  son,  Hairy,  and  one  daughter,  Minnie. 

Jane  Barber,  second  daughter  of  Moses,  married  William 
Olu'.stead,  by  whom  .she  had  <me  daughter,  Martha  Jane. 

Miriam  Barber,  third  daughter  of  Moses,  married  John 
Cline  and  had  three  sons — INfoses,  Henry  and  Frank ;  and  four 
daughters  —  Martha,  Delila,  Nancy  and  Salome. 

Louisa  Barber,  fourth  daughter  of  ]\lo.ses,  married  Ransom 
Culvi'r  and  had  one  son,  Seymore.  Subsequently,  she  married 
Calvin  Adams,  of  Malahide. 

Matilda  Barber,  youngest  daughter  of  Moses,  married  James 
McMichael.     SIk;  had  no  children. 

Henry  J.  Barlx'r,  the  j'oungest  .son  of  the  hou.se  of  Mor<>s, 
has  been  a  prominent  man  in  township  anil  county  ntlairs, 
having  .served  twelve  years  in  the  Township  and  County 
Councils  as  Reeve  of  Townsend. 

Elisha  Barber,  sixth  .son  of  Sanuiel,  married  Elizabeth 
Messiicar  and  settled  on  Lot  12,  4th  ccMicession  of  'i'owusend. 
He  died  in  18r)(i,  in  his  (j.Srd  year.  He  had  six  sons— Samuel. 
Hiram,  Ira,  Aai'on,  Klisha  and  Elias. 

Samuel  Barber,  eldest  son  of  Elisha,  died  single. 

Hiram  Barber,  .second  son  of  Elisha,  married  Lydla  Slaght, 
settled  ii\  Townsend,  and  had  two  sons — George  and  Hiram  . 
and  one  dautditer,  Anna. 
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Ira  Barber,  third  son  of  Elislia,  married  Mary  Ann  Woodley, 
settled  in  Towusend,  and  had  thi'eo  sous — Georj^e,  Ira  and 
Anihert;  and  one  daughter,  Miriam.  Subseiiuently  he  married 
Charity  Ann  Upper,  by  vvlipni  he  had  two  sons — Charles  and 
Frank ;  and  two  daughters — Orpha  and  Ruth. 

Aaron  and  Elisha,  fourth  and  fifth  sons  of  Elisha,  both  died 
single. 

Klias  Barber,  youngest  son  of  Elisha,  married  Abigail 
Johnson,  settled  at  Boston,  and  had  three  sons — Johnson  E., 
Ehvin  and  Wilkie  Collins. 

Jacob  Barber,  youngest  son  of  Sanuiel,  married  Elizabeth, 
(laughter  of  Isaac  Smith,  and  settled  in  Townsend.  He  had 
one  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  Dunham  Hazleton,  and  settled 
in  North  Carolina  SubseijUeiitly  she  married  .Sinw.'on  01m- 
stead. 

Jane  Barber,  second  daughter  of  Sanuxel,  n)arri('d  William, 
eldest  son  of  the  original  Abraham  Smith,  of  ('harlotteville. 
ller  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Smith  genealogy. 

Maiy  Barber,  third  daughter  of  Sanuiel,  mai-ricd  William 
Pitt  (Jilbert,  and  was  left  a  widow  with  three  daughters  — 
Al)igail.  Eliza  and  Hannali  Subsecjuently  she  married  Stephen 
Oimstead,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons — Daniel,  James  and 
(lilbert:  and  two  daughters — Hannah  and  Aim.  Of  these 
children,  Alun.Mr.  married  Peter  Mabee — her  children  are 
enumerated  in  the  Mabee  giMiealogy.  Emza  niarried  .lohn 
.Mt'ssacar,  and  .settled  just  north  of  W^aterford.  Ha.nnah 
married  James  Haze,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters — 
Lucinda  and  Hannah.  D.ANIEI- is  living  in  Michigan;  James 
settled  and  died  near  Delhi;  ami  (rlLMERP  s.  (tied,  first  in 
Middleton  ami  finally  in  Miehi'ran  -  tlu^  three  latter  are  Olm- 
steads.  'J'he  two  Oimstead  daughters — HawaII  and  An.\, 
married,  respectively,  Abraham  Snively  and  John  BostwicU, 
lioth  of  Simcoe. 

Miriam  Barber,  vounjjfest  dauiihter  of  Samuel,  man-ied 
.lo.seph  Kitchen,  and  st>ttled  in  Cliarlotteville.  ib'i-  ciiilili-en 
art!einj  nerated  in  the  Kitchen  genealogy.  She  died  in  l(S75,  in 
her  iS4'h  year. 
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Several  years  Ijefore  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  an 
Englishnum  named  John  Haviland  emigrated  from  England  to 
the  province  of  Mew  York,  and  settled  in  a  little  valley  near 
the  beautiful  Hudson,  between  Manhattan  Island  and  Albany. 
This  little  valley  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "  Haviland's 
Hollow."  John  Haviland  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  settled 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  .second  remained  in  Haviland's 
Hollow,  and  the  third,  John,  came  to  Canada. 

When  the  colonies  thre\\  ott'  their  al.egiance  to  the  English 
king,  in  177(5,  John  HaviUind,  Junior,  owned  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  lying  within  nine  miles  of  the  then  city  limits  of  New 
York.  To-day,  the  great  oitj'  covers  this  land  and  extends 
twelve  miles  beyoml.  When  the  war  had  reached  a  point 
where  reconciliation  was  no  longer  possible,  John  Haviland 
sold  this  two  hundred  acres  for  whtit  he  could  get  and  secreted 
the  proceeds.  His  io}'ulty  to  the  British  Crown  was  his 
relitdon,  and  when  the  rebellious  cohmies  declared  themselves 
free  and  independent  of  the  Mother  Country,  he  viewed  the  act 
as  the  vilest  of  treason,  and  swoi'c  vengeance  on  all  who  sup- 
ported or  sympathized  with  it  in  any  way.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  passions,  and  being  actuated  by  impulse,  he  did  nothing 
deliberately.  His  zeal  fur  the  Loyalist  cause  blinded  hia  eyes 
and  seareil  his  conscience,  and  lecl  him  into  cruel  e.\ces.ses.  He 
allied  himself  with  that  notorious  troop  known  as  "  ( Jeneral 
Hutler's  Rangens."  1  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the  acts 
which  this  guerilla  band  of  "  irregulars  "  may  have  conuuitted 
Let  us  remember  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  incident  of  cruel 
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war,  and  that  the  AmcricaTi  accounts  of  the  part  played  by 
General  Butler  and  his  men  durinj^  the  war  are,  no  doubt, 
highly  colored  and  greatly  exaggerated.  Guerilla  movements 
are  contingencies  oi'  war  :  and  when  nations  lay  down  the 
implements  of  peaceful  industiy  and  take  up  the  sword  and 
the  torch  for  the  )(nrp(jse  of  destroying  human  life  and  the 
accumulated  fruits  of  industry,  there  will  always  he  found  an 
element  nl'  hot-headed  fanatics  who  will  not,  because  they  can- 
iint  sul  it  to  cool,  calculating,  military  disci{)line.  In  war 
times,  when  the  demons  of  destruction  are  turned  loose,  these 
men  lose  their  heads  and  plunge  into  excesses  that  shock  the 
nerves  of  that  in.itiMU  of  the  civilized  world  which  is  at  peace 
with  all  mankind. 

In  1803  John  Haviland  came  to  Long  Point  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  three  sons — John,  Benjamin  and  Daniel;  and  five 
ihiughters  -Biiz :\beth,  Mary,  Eaner,  Fanny  and  Loamy.  He 
purchased  si'<  'hundred  acres  of  land  in  Townsend,  comprising 
Lots  11  and  12  in  the  1st  concession,  and  Lot  12  in  the  2nd 
concession.  On  these  lots  his  sons  settled,  and  the  homes  they 
made  are  classed  among  the  best  in  Norfolk  to-day. 

Mr.  Haviland  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  wounded 
ill  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

It  is  said  that  John  Havilaml  came  to  the  settlement  with 
;i  cimsiderable  sum  of  money.  When  the  Wentworth  court- 
liouse  was  built  in  Hamilton,  he  loaned  the  county  $10,000 ; 
and  when  he  died  he  left  812,000  buried  in  the  ground.  He 
stated  the  amount  of  tin's  buried  smn  in  his  will,  and  also  gave 
instructions  as  to  how  and  where  to  find  it.  The  place  of 
liurial  had  been  located  and  recorded,  no  doubt,  by  a  profes- 
sional surveyor,  as  the  exeeutors  w*'re  unable  to  find  it  with- 
out, the  aid  of  one.  TliDmas  Walsh  was  employed  for  this  pur- 
|M»se,  .in<l  it  is  (piite  probable  the  notes  that  guided  him  in  his 
woik  were  his  own.  Two  certain  trees  were  designated  as 
sfeiirting  points  and  from  these  two  straight  lines  were  run  in- 
clining toward  each  other,  the  point  of  convergence  being  the 
iKiint  sought  for. 
1-2 
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Mr.  Havilaud's  lifo  just 
lacked  two  years  of  beiny 
ineasureil  by  a  full  century, 
.loliu  Hiivilaud, eldest  son 
of  .John,  married  Esthei', 
daujfliter  of  Rev.  Peter 
Faircliild,  and  settled  on 
})art  of  the  Haviland  estate. 
In  this  branch  were  two 
sons — IJenjaniin,  and  John  : 
and  three  dau<;hters  — 
Sarah,  .Mary  Loamy  and 
Ruth.  The  younifer  of 
these  sons,  John,  died  since 
the  data  end)odied  in  this 
sketch  were  feathered,  at 
-■iirht\'-si.\   veai's.      He  settled  in  the  south 


the  advaiiceil  a^'e  of  e 
half  of  Lot  12  when  a  youn^-  man,  clearinji'  ami  improving  it 
until  it  became  one  of  the  tinest  and  most  valual)le  farms  for 
its  size  in  the  country.  Foi-  sixty-seven  years  this  o'l-andsou 
of  the  old  "Uanii-er"  was  a 
leadin;'and  r.  sliinin<L'  lioht 
in  the  ol<l  l)oston  IJaptist 
church,  and  one  of  the  most 
exem[ilaiy  citi/ens,  rank- 
iiiii'  amoiji''  the  solid  yeo- 
manry  of  old  Townsend. 
Me  was  twice  inarrit-tl.  \\\ 
his  first  wife,  Amy  John- 
ston, 


hail 


I    four,  and  by 
Harriet     Mal- 
hildri'ii. 
lieiijam  in    Ha\  iland, 


his   second, 
colm,  nine,  c 


second    son  ol 
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neer,  married    bucy  Craw, 
and    settli'd    on    the    llavi- 
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ljin<l  estiite.  Ho  had  eight  sons — Isaac,  Jolm,  Josepli,  William 
H.,  Benjamin  N.,  James  M.,  Anch-ew  and  George;  and  two 
ilanolitei's— Sarah  and  Charity.  Just  one  half  of  these  sons 
and  daughters  are  dead.  Joseph,  the  third  son,  dit'd  ([uite 
recently  near  J)elhi,  in  his  7Gth  year.  He  was  married  three 
times,  and  left  five  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

WiLLLVM  H.,  the  fourth  son.  is  the  welhknown  "  Elder 
Haviland, '  the  old  veteran  ISaptist  divine,  who  has  lal)ore(l  so 
iiidcfatigably  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  Master's  cause  in 
Norfolk  for  so  many  long 
years.  Entering  the  min- 
istiy  when  hut  eighteen 
years  old,  he  has  pi-eacheil 
the  good  news  for  fifty- four 
consecutive  years.  J)uring 
this  time  he  tV)unded  seven 
churches,  baptized  over 
two  thousand  persons,  iiiai'- 
I'icd  about  one  thousand 
anil  buried  aliout  the  same 
number.  In  adilition  to 
this  ]\v  enjoys  the  proud 
satisfaction  in  his  old  ago 
(if  having  I)een  the  hunililc 
iustrumt'Ut  in  loading  to 
CI  inversion  some  twoKc  or 
fmu'toon  persons  who  ai'c  now  oceupying  pulpits  ,is  jiastors 
I  if  ehurehos. 

Benjamin  Haviland,  father  of  this  branch,  was  a  :;rfat 
la\oi-ite  with  tlio  Indians.  For  nuiny  years  an  old  sijuaw  and 
hiT  family  camped  uoai-  .Mr.  Haviland's  house,  and  she  usnl  to 
g.thor  her  pa|)poosos  about  her  e\ory  night  and  mm'ning  and 
pray  in  Indian. 

Danit'l  Haviland,  youngest  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  mai'ried 
.Maiy  Henry,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  David,  and  one 
'laughter,  Sarah.     Elizabeth   Haviland,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
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old  pioneer,  mun-ied  Benjiunin  Fairchild,  and  .settled  in  Town.s- 
ciid.  Eaner  Uavilund,  second  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer, 
married  Hugh  McCall,  and  settled  near  Port  Stanley. 

Loamy  Ha\iland,  the  third  daughter,  married  one  Hodge, 
and  subset [uently  Marshall  Lawrence,  of  New  York. 

Fanny  Ha\iland,  the  youngest  (laughter,  married  Henry 
Cornwall,  and  settled  in  the  Grand  River  valley.  Mr.  Cornwall 
won  a  wide  reputation  as  an  expert  horseman. 

The  six  hundred  acres  of  land  purchased  by  John  Haviland 
was  heavily  timbered.  The  timber  had  no  connnercial  value, 
and  it  had  to  be  logged  and  burned.  On  the  portion  cleared 
liy  his  son  Benjamin,  it  is  said  great  walnut  trees  were  logged 
and  burned  which  would  be  worth  8200  each  were  they 
standing  to-day.  On  this  same  farm,  now  owned  by  Rev. 
William  K.  Haviland,  sonie  remarkable  crop  statistics  are 
given,  showing  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil.  Li  the 
early  times  a  gentleman  from  Rochester,  who  was  visiting- 
Mr.  Haviland,  was  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  a  corn 
crop;  and  he  persuaded  Mr.  Haviland  to  measure  one  acre  of  it 
and  carefully  fiscertain  the  yield  in  bushels  of  merchantable 
sh'dled  corn.  He  did  so,  and  found  the  yield  to  be  eighty 
bushels.  From  a  tielil  on  this  farm  an  average  yield  of  fifty 
bushels  of  clean,  marketable  wheat  j)»'r  acre,  has  been  obtained. 
Two  Englishmen  were  employed  to  harvest  this  crop  with 
sickles  at  fifty  cents  per  acre:  and  it  is  .said  they  averaged  one 
acre  each  per  day.  This  wheat  s(ild  at  $2.25  per  bushel.  One 
valuable  feature  of  the  farm  is  a  s[)nng  wliich  bubbles  out  be- 
tween two  rocks,  of  such  con.stant  How  and  in  such  (|uantity 
that  three  hundred  barrels  have  been  taken  from  it  in  one  day. 
during  a  severe  drought,  without  exhausting  the  supply.  The 
water  is  ice  cuM  in  summer  and  never  freezes  in  winter. 
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SKETCH   XXXII. 

CAPTAIN  EDWARD  McMICHAEL. 

Walsingham  may  boast  of  one  of  lier  orij^inal  pioneers, 
witli  an  assurance  that  tin;  early  settlers  in  all  Long  Point 
settlement,  wrre  they  alive  to-day,  woulil  join  her  in  sini^ini; 
iiis  praises.  This  man's  name  was  Edward  McMichael.  He 
was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  born  in  Newton,  Sussex 
('ounty,  New  Jersey.  His  parents  were  in  easy  circunistances, 
and  ICdward  was  given  the  best  education  the  schools  in  the 
ecjlonyat  that  time  atlorded.  He  married  Elizalit'th  McAllister, 
a  member  of  an  influential  family  of  that  name  in  Phila- 
(li'lphia.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out  Edwanl 
Mc.Vlichael,  being  a  Loyalist,  eidisted  in  the  British  army,  and 
was  given  a  captain's  commission.  The  McAllisters  cspousiMl 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  thus  we  find  Afrs.  ^McMichael 
])laced  in  an  inienviable  position,  being  the  wife  of  a  man 
t'ligaged  in  deadly  combat  with  the  members  of  her  own 
I'amily.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal,  but  she  remained  a  true  and 
faithful  wife  through  it  all.  She  prayed  for  her  husband's 
safety;  visited  him  in  cam}),  and  ministered  to  his  comfort; 
hut  her  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace  were  always  accom- 
|iani<'d  with  an  earnest  appeal  that  the  (iod  of  nations  wouhl 
Miiile  approvingly  on  the  cause  of  liberty  and  grant  success  to 
111  T  people  in  their  struggle  for  indepeuflence.  Wives  and 
iii'-thers  who  read  this  sketch  may  well  breathe  out  a  silent 
pi'ayei-  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  for  the  pK-asant  y  aees  in 
which  their  lot  is  cast,  and  for  the  absence  in  tlieii'  lives  of  the 
iiTfible  experiences  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  old  pioneer 
wife  and  mothei",  during  these  seven  years  of  strife  and 
liloodshed. 

Captain  McMichael   lost  an  eye  at  the   P)attleof  Trenton: 
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and  Mrs.  McMicliacl  useil  to  tell  hi'i"  cliildien  ol"  iin  iuciilfiit 
tliat  iH'cui'rcd  tlicrt'  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  A  Mrs.  Trent, 
who  had  owned  the  <jjrouiid  whereon  the  town  was  Ijuilt. 
Dpened  her  lunise  for  hospital  purposes,  and  assisted  in  tiic 
work  of  carinn-  for  the  wounded.  Mrs.  McMiehael  was  there, 
anil  besides  attendinj;  her  own  iiusband  she  assiste<l  Mis.  'I'rent 
in  carinii'  for  others.  Auionir  those  brou<>ht  in  wa.s  an  Eniilish 
officer  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  one  of  his  hands.  While  the 
wound  was  being  prepareil  for  the  bandage,  the  officer  became 
peevish  and  impatient.  He  reniai'ked  in  a  petulant  manner 
that  the  "  Americans  were  a  hignorant  pack  of  'eathen.  Why' 
said  he,  "  their  very  hofficers  cawn't  write  their  own  names," 
At  this  point  Mrs.  Trent  remarked,  pointing  to  the  torn  and 
bleeding  hand,  "  If  the  American  .officers  ai-e  unable  to  trrlfe 
their  names  they  know  how  to  make  their  iiinrkK." 

Captain  McMiehael  was  with  Cornwallis  at  the  Yorktown 
surren<ler.  Dui'ing  the  afternoon  of  that  memorable  day, 
()ctol)er  19th.  17M,  Mrs.  McMiehael  watched  by  the  side  of  a 
sick  woman  in  Vin'ktown.  About  two  o'clock  the  patient  began 
to  wander  in  her  mind.  Her  words  wei'e  incoherent  for  some 
time,  but  suddenly  she  exclaimed  in  low  clear  tones  :  "  In  a 
few  hours  a  new  nation  will  be  born  into  the  world,  or  else  il 
will  be  strangled  in  its  emlnyonic  state."  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  town  crier,  who  was  a  Dutchman,  was 
heard  shouting,  "'  F-o-u-r  o'glock,  f-o-u-i*  (j'glock,  und  Cornvallis 
vas  surrender."  The  sick  woman  heard  the  cry  in  the  street, 
and  she  shouted.  '  Thank  (iod,"  three  time^'  and  it  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  wife  of  one  of  those  J-Jritish  soldiers,  who  was 
at  that  \cry  monuMit  a  prisonor  of  war,  voiced  the  prayer 
which  her  jiatient  had  uttereil.  Mrs.  McMiehael  watched  the 
jirocess  of  surrendei-  until  the  last  sentry-l;ox  had  been  vacated 
by  a  red-coat  and  filled  by  a  blue-coat. 

Karly  in  the  spring  of  17!S7,  Captain  MciMichael  started 
with  his  family — it  was  all  he  had  left — for  the  wilds  of 
western  Canada.  They  had  four  children,  one  of  whom  had 
been  .sent  on  in  advance  with  the  family  of  Captain  Frye. 
They  came  on    horsi'back,  under  the  leailership  of  an  In<lian 
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ijniile.  Mrs.  Me^Iichiiol  carried  her  yount^est  child  in  her  firms, 
and  the  other  two  were  tied  in  chairs  suspended  on  either  side 
of  the  horse,  one  l»ahi,ncin<^  the  otiier.  Like  all  the  early 
j)i()neers  who  came  from  the  old  colonies,  they  ra,n  many 
narrow  escapes  from  the  wolves,  and  suti'ered  untold  hardships 
while  makini;  the  joui'ney. 

The  McMichaelf:  crosseti  the  Niagax'a  River  in  the  month  of 
Auifust  and  I'cinaintMl  in  the  Niajjara  settlement  until  the 
sprin*^  of  17!)+,  when  they  came  up  to  Lonij  Point  and  settled 
on  the  lake  fnmt  of  Walsint^ham  a  little  west  of  Port  llowan. 
Captain  McMlcliael  was  a  "  leadinj;  and  shininjij  lif^ht  "  in  the 
little  settlement.  He  was  most  exemplary  in  character ;  and 
hi'iui^  a  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy  intellij^ence,  he  became  a 
■  head-light  "  for  his  fellow  pioneers.  But  the  har<ly  settlers 
had  no  sooner  learned  to  love  him  than  they  were  called  upon 
to  mourn  his  loss.  In  the  month  of  Septemher,  ISOO,  only  six 
years  after  he  erecte<l  his  pioneer  log  cahin,  he  died,  leaving  a 
widow  and  ten  children  t<j  n»ourn  his  untimely  eml.  J5ut  the 
widow  had  passed  through  the  crucible  of  fierce  trials  during 
the  revolutionary  war  and  in  its  terrible  results  and  she  met 
this  new  trial  of  caring  for  a  large  family  of  fatherless 
children  in  a  dense  wilderness  with  a  degi'cje  of  fortitude  that 
was  highly  praiseworthy.     She  died  in  1S8!). 

The  McMichael  family  consist  mI  of  five  sons — William, 
(leorge,  Henry,  .lames  and  Hugh:  and  five  daughters — Hannah, 
.lulia,  Kleanor,  Eliza  and  Sarah. 

Willian\  McMichael,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Edward,  was  a 
large,  muscular,  tine-looking  man.  He  was  an  athlcti;  of  no 
iiieau  deirree.  On  one  occasion  a  boat  was  bein<;  loaded  with 
tlour  at  Port  Rowan,  and  Mr.  McMichael  was  present  and 
watched  the  men  at  work.  Each  barrel  was  hanillcd  by  two 
men,  and  it  seemeil  to  be  hard  work  for  them.  Finally,  Mr. 
McMichael  came  forwa.rd  and,  seizing  a  barnd  by  the  chinies, 
lifted  it  at  arm's  length  and  held  it  over  his  head  with  the 
greatest  apparent  ease.  He  married  Cynthia  Dodd,  and  .settled 
in  Walsingham.  He  had  two  daughters,  who  married  in  the 
Smoke  and  McCill  fandlies.     Roth  settled  in  the  .States. 
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Geoi'fje  Mt'Micliael,  second  son  of  Cajttain  Edward,  died 
single.  In  1809  lie  was  appointed  coiistaljle  tor  Walsingluiin 
by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  at  Tui'K'cy  Point.  He  enli"-  ^ed 
in  the  war  of  LSI 2,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Foi^;  Erie. 

Henry  McMiehael,  third  son  of  Ca[>tain  Edward,  died 
single  also.  He  was  drowned  whih;  erossin<r  to  Loni;;  Point, 
and  his  body  was  found  down  the  lake  some  time  after. 

James  McMiehael,  the  fourth  .son,  married  Mrs.  ]3uicher,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter.     The  family  settled  in  the  States. 

Hugh  McMiehael,  the  youngest  son,  never  married. 

Hamiah  McMiehael,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Edward, 
mai'ried  William  Backhouse.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in 
the  Backhouse  genealogy. 

Julia  McMiehael,  the  second  daughter,  married  Anthony 
Fick,  and  settled  in  Walsingham.  She  had  three  chiWren — 
a  son  and  two  daughters.  John,  the  son,  was  stricken  with 
the  gold  fever  in  liS49  and  started  for  California,  and,  as  is 
supposed,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  western  plains. 
Eleanor,  the  elder  daughter,  married  CJeorge  Tremaine,  and 
settled  in  Detroit.  ^Iatilda,  the  ycnniger  daughter,  n»arried 
Warren  Hunt,  of  St.  Thomas,  who  died  sijon  after  the  marriage. 
Subsefiuently  she  niarried  George  Salmon,  mm  of  the  Rev. 
George  Suhnon,  of  Simcoe. 

Sarah  McMiehael,  the  third  tiaughter,  married  a  man  named 
DiHissei".     Thev  settled  in  the  States. 

Eleanor  Mc^Iichael,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Captain 
Edwanl,  married  Henry,  .son  of  Allen  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  Mount 
Pleasant.  They  settled  in  Walsingham,  and  had  three  sons — 
Edward,  James  and  Wallace;  and  two  daughters— -Eli z^ibeth 
and  Hannah.  Edward  enlisted  in  the  Northern  arnn'  and 
contracted  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Ja.mes  was  also  ti 
soldier  in  the  Union  army,  l)eing  ca])tain  of  a  eonipauy.  Hi' 
is  livini'  in  Chica<f«i.  Wallaok  is  also  an  ex-Union  s(jldier, 
and  is  also  living  in  Chicago.  Elizabeth  niavried  Nicholas 
Mclntyre,  and  settled  near  Mount  Pleasant.  H.VNNAH  married 
Charles,  sou  of  liev.  Peter  Jones,  of  Branlfoi'd,  Chief  of  the  Six 
Nation  Indiaufi, 
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SKETCH    XXXIII. 

A  VETERAN  EDUCATOR  AND  JUDGE. 

OxE  of  the  most  prominent  cliaracters  in  the  history  of  Long 
Point  settlement  was  Judtje  James  IMitcliell.  He  was  born  in 
Scotland  an<l  edueatefl  in  Edinburtjh  "^"'^niversit}-.  Dr.  Strachan, 
i)f  historical  faim',  was  a  fellow-.student  at  this  <;Tand  old  insti- 
tution of  learninu',  and  he  and  Mitchell  were  ever  after  the 
wai'mest  of  friends.  At  the  close  of  last  century,  Colonel 
Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  while 
visitini;'  his  native  land,  engaged  young  Mitchell  to  come  out 
and  serve  as  private  tutor  in  his  family,  and  this  engagement 
was  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  the  new  country.  He 
served  as  private  tutor  mitil  the  district  grannnar  schools 
were  estalilished,  in  1807.  His  friend,  Dr.  Strachan,  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  at  this  time,  and  through 
his  influence,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  placed  in  chai'ge  of  the  London 
District  Grammar  School.  He  was  granted  Lots  21  and  22  in 
the  1st  concession  of  Charlotteville,  and  on  this  grant,  at  his 
own  pioneer  home,  the  grannnar  school  was  established.  Man\' 
of  our  most  distinguished  men  of  later  times  received  their 
education  at  this  little  grammar  school.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  such  men  as  Dr.  Egerton  llyei'son,  Dr.  John 
Ryerson,  Rev.  William  Ryerson,  Rev.  Edway  Ryerson,  Rev. 
CJeorge  Ryerso,  Ephraim  Tisdale,  and  otheis  of  like  calibre, 
were  prepared  at  this  school,  exclusively,  for  their  future 
work  in  life,  the  superior  (|ualifications  of  James  ]\Iitehell  ns 
an  instructor  will  be  reailily  perceived.  True,  the  old  educa- 
tional war-horse,  Dr.  Egerton  R^'^erson,  put  a  finishing  touch 
on  his  education  elsewhere,  yet  he  always  referred  to  the 
old  grannnar  school  as  liis  little  Alma  Mater. 
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Juilgo  Mitflu;ll  was  a  luisy  rnan.  Every  inoiiu'iit  that 
couM  be  spared  From  liis  school  duties  was  devoted  to  eli'ariu}^ 
aiul  iinproviiij^  his  land.  In  this  way  he  found  his  recreation. 
By  this  alternate  exercise  of  brawn  and  l)rain  he  preserved 
a  vij^orous  manhood  and  accomplished  many  difficult  tasks. 
There  is  «jood  authority  for  stating  that  this  school  received 
an  annual  j^rant  of  £100  durinj;  the  time  Judge  Mitcliell  had 
charge  of  it,  although  the  total  sum  voted  in  IH07  for  the 
support  of  eight  grammar  schools  was  £500. 

The  District  Grammar  S(.'hool  was  removed  to  Vittoria 
after  the  Court-hou.se  >\as  completed  at  that  place,  in  1822. 
Several  years  before  this,  however,  Mr.  Mitchell,  having  re- 
signed his  chai'ge  of  tlie  .school,  had  been  succeeded  by  one 
of  his  old  pupils.  Rev.  Eg'-rtitn  Ryerson.  In  1810,  through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  SLrachan,  he  was  aj)pointed  ilu<lge  of 
London  District.  When  the  new  Cotn-t-house  in  Vittoria  was 
burned,  in  1(S2(>,  the  courts  were  removed  to  I^ondon.  Tliis 
change  made  it  necessary  for  the  Juilge  to  reside  in  London 
a  large  portion  of  the  tinu\  This  apj)ointment  was  a  most 
fortmiate  one  for  the  country  ;  but  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
thing  for  the  meml  •";■<  of  the  Judge's  family  who  r<>mained  on 
the  farm,  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  ennobling  and  stinm- 
lating  inllueiice  of  his  com])anionship  for  so  much  of  the  time 
during  his  long  tt-inu'e  of  otHce.  For  twenty-four  years  and 
nine  months  .ludge  Mitchell  held  the  position  of  District 
Judge.  Nearly  a  (|Uait»'r  of  a  century  he  sat  on  the  judicial 
bench,  and  during  all  this  time,  it  is  claimed,  there  were  only 
three  appeals  made  from  decisions  rendered  by  him  !  "  Acts 
speak  louder  tlinn  woi-ds,"  and  the  otticial  leconl  made  by 
Judge  Mitchell  in  the  judicial  annals  of  tapper  Canada  speaks 
louder  in  his  praise  than  would  the  highest  eulogy  that  might 
be  written. 

For  a  poi'tion  of  the  time  during  which  he  served  he  was 
bui'ileiied  with  the  duty  of  collecting  tavern  licenses,  in  addition 
to  hirt  )rdinaiy  judicial  duties,  and  the  yearly  salaiy  paid  him 
by  the  (lovennnent   in   remuneration   foi"   his  arduous   labors 
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<aiuouiiti')l,  it  is  suiil,  to  the  enoi'inous  sum  oi  £40.  In  token, 
liowcver,  of  his  sterling  uprij^htncss  of  character  an<l  the 
efficient  manner  in  wliich  he  performed  his  judicial  duties, 
he  was  presente«l  with  twenty-tive  acres  of  land  in  London, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  for  !i<>sOO. 

The  success  which  crow  ned  Jud^je  Mitchell's  jadicial  labors 
appears  more  wonderful  when  we  remember  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession.  He  was  a  leanuvl  man  and 
was  endowed  with  a  judicial  mind,  although  not  versed  in 
til '  (piilibles  of  the  law.  He  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  justice 
and  a  resolute  will  to  administer  it  in  all  cases;  and  asj\istice 
is  the  fountain-head  of  all  wise  and  wholesome  laws,  his 
ilecisions  were  sound,  and  were  generally  accepted  as  final 
adjustments  of  all  matters  in  dispute. 

During  the  war  of  1>S12  the  then  grammar  school  teacher 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  home.  He  was  captain  of  a 
company  of  militia,  ami  took  ])art  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
ijane.  When  he  retireil  from  the  bench,  in  1H4'4,  he  returned 
to  his  farm,  where  he  lived  during  the  remaiinler  of  his  life. 

Jtidge  Mitchell  had  four  sons — James,  Lonsnzo,  John  and 
Krasmus:  and  two  daughters — Elizabeth  an<l  Frances. 

Dr.  James  Mitchell,  eldest  son  of  the  Judge,  married  Martha 
Mcdvay,  of  Hamilton,  and  settled  at  Dundas.  He  died  with 
cholera  in    I H ').'{. 

Loren/o  Mitchell,  the  si'cond  son,  juarried  Kli/abetli,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt  Sannu'l  Kyerson,  and  .settled  on  the  old  homestead. 
They  are  now  living  in  Port  llyerse.  They  had  ten  children, 
seven  of  whcm  fell  victims  to  diphtheria  and  o'.her  mivliidies  in 
chiMhooil.  Three  daughters  gi-ew  up,  and  married  Sarah, 
Jane  Aim  and  i'^'ances.  Sakam  married  James  Thomson, 
and  settled  in  Paris.  .Iank  An.N'  marrii'd  Cliarles  Wintei',  and 
settled  in  Michigan;  and  Fuances  married  C.  C.  liack house, 
liarrister,  of  Simcoe. 

John  Mitchell,  the  third  .son,  died  single  in  D(\troit,  with 
small-|)ox,  ii!  1M.')0.  He  was  Professor  of  Penmanship  in  a 
commercial  coileg«'  in  that  citv. 
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Erasmus  Mitchell,  the  fourth  son,  married  Mary  Sheridan, 
of  Waltliani,  Mass.,  and  settled  on  the  homestead.  He  is  at 
present  living  in  Detroit. 

Elizabeth  Mitchell,  elder  daughter  of  Judge  Mitchell,  mar- 
ried John  McDoriivld,  Sheriff  of  Huron  District,  and  settled  in 
Goderich.  She  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  manned  a 
lawyer,  a  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Gordon,  of  Toronto. 

Frances  Mitchell,  the  younger  daughter,  married  Donald 
McDonald,  the  veteran  senator,  who  died  in  1880.  After  the 
Senator's  death  his  family,  a  large  one,  moved  to  California. 

It  is  believed  by  many  of  Judge  Mitchell's  descendants  that 
the  notorious  Henry  Sovereign  was  tried  and  sentenced  by  their 
ance.stor,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  simply  a 
district  judge,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Court 
of  Assize. 

The  venerable  Judge  D.  Hughes,  of  St.  Thomas,  was  a  j'oung 
and  rising  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  new  and 
thriving  town  of  London  when  the  district  courts  were  held 
there,  and  the  many  amusing  incidents  related  'by  him  in 
connection  with  Judge  Mitchell's  courts  in  those  early  times 
would  till  a  volume.  Indeed,  a  most  interesting  volume  of 
local  history  might  be  written  on  the  experiences  of  the 
jurymen  of  old  London  District  in  their  travels  through  the 
forest  and  in  their  attendance  at  Judge  Mitchell's  courts, 
The  writer  of  sijch  a  work  would  be  able  to  find  an  abund- 
ance of  material  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct  his  readers. 
Judge  Hughes  speaks  of  a  certain  place  in  the  forest  which 
was  a  much  fre(|uented  pioneer  house  of  acconnnodation  in 
those  times.  During  court  terms  its  means  of  entertaimnent 
were  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  demands  of  jurymen  and 
others  having  Imsiness  with  the  courts.  Many  came  long 
di.staiu'es  on  foot,  bringing  their  rations  with  them  ;  while 
others  came  on  horseliack,  prepared  to  purchase  whatever 
sujtplies  were  needed  during  the  journey.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  that  was  su))posed  to  be  absolutely  indispens 
able  in  those  times,  and  that  was  .simple,  [)lain,  old-fasliioned 
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whiskey.  It  would  never  do  to  take  chances  in  obtaining 
this  grand  essential  at  the  stopping  places,  and  so  pretty 
much  evf>ry  traveller  carried  his  own  supply.  Near  this 
popular  tavern  was  a  remarkable  spring  of  clear,  cold  water, 
and  it  is  said  these  pioneer  jurymen  were  wont  to  pour  their 
•'grog"  into  this  spring,  and  thus  slake  their  thirst  during  their 
temporary  stay.  Nowadays  jurymen  drink  watered  whiskey, 
but  in  pioneer  times  they  drank  whiskeyed  water. 
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In  thf  oarly  days  of  old  Lon<,'  Point  scttlt'inent,  money  was 
a  scarco  articlo  anion<;  the  settlers.  Their  wants  were  few,  and 
the  most  of  these  wore  supplied  by  crude,  liome-devised  means. 
An  iron  kettle  was  the  j^^reat  desideratum  after  the  l()i;-hou.se 
had  been  erectctl — in  fact,  il  was  an  indisjx'nsahle  article  of 
domestic  use  in  the  log  cabin  era.  By  its  use  a  family  supply 
of  su;;iii',  potash,  s(jap  and  various  other  necessaries  was  ob- 
tained. The  "six-pail  '  k(;ttle  was  the  usudl  si/e,  and  more 
than  one  Long  I'oint  pioneer  carried  one  of  these  kettles  on  his 
back  from  Niagara  thi'ough  the  forest;  and  we  n\ust  not  forget 
that  tlu'  oM-fashionod  kettles,  like  the  oM-fashioned  stoves, 
were  much  heavier  than  the  kettles  and  stovi's  of  like  dimen- 
sions are  in  our  time.  Tea  was  very  expensive  in  pioneer  times. 
It  was  a  luxury  ([uite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  settler,  and  but 
little  of  it  found  its  way  into  the  log  eabins.  A  warm  driidv 
made  liy  stt'cping  various  kinds  of  barks  ami  loots  was  used  as 
a  sui>stitute :  and  a  kind  of  eoHee  made  of  roasted  corn  and 
other  liomo  prepai'ed  materials  was  u.sed. 

A  cow  or  two,  a  few  sheep,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  or  Ihri'c 
pigs,  a  few  chickens  and  a  big  iron  kettle,  was  considered  a 
good  start  for  any  family.  With  this  o\itfit,  the  settler  was 
pretty  mucli  independent  of  the  outside  world.  The  dairy  was 
in  full  operation  from  the  day  the  log  cabin  vras  built,  as  the 
cows  Were  able  to  get  their  living  in  the  forest.  A  sui)ply 
of  ])ork,  also,  was  readily  obtained  in  the  start,  as  the  pigs 
foimd  an  abundance  of  imts  to  grow  fat  on.  Skins  of  wild  and 
domestic  animals  were  tanned  in  troughs,  and  thus,  nmterial 
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wfiH  oVttiiiiied  for  footwear  and  various  other  purpone.s.  An 
early  supply  of  wool  was  available,  as  sheep,  also,  were  able 
to  subsist  oil  Nature's  supply  of  herba<^(\  As  soon  a;i  a  little 
vir^fin  soil  was  reclaiined  and  brought  under  cultivation,  Hax 
was  sown  and  soon  the  settler  was  provided  with  two  raw 
materials — wool  and  tlax  ;  and  necessity  foiind  ways  and  means 
of  convertinij  tliese  two  all-in)))ortant  products  of  pioneer  life 
into  nearl}'  every  ai'ticle  of  beddin<^  and  wi-arint^;  apparel 
needed.  Coon,  were  plentiful,  an<l  a  home-made  ca})  made  of 
a  h(Uiie-tanned  coon-skin,  was  just  as  comfortable,  and  far  more 
flurable,  than  the  three  dollar  caps  worn  by  us.  In  fact,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  pioneer's  wants,  out  side  of  what  he  was  able 
to  supply  at  home,  Werf  few;  and,  consequently,  llu've  was  not 
iiuu'h  use  for  money  as  a  medium  through  which  the  settler 
nii<;ht  exchanjie  that  which  he  had  and  did  not  want,  for  that 
wliich  he  diil  not  have,  and  wanted. 

Later  on,  this  i.solated,  self-depeiide.it  condition,  gave  way 
to  a  system  of  barter,  or  an  interchange  of  connnodities.  Saw- 
mills maile  their  appearance,  and  the  settler  exchanged  saw- 
logs  for  lumber  and  shingles.  (Jrist-mills  were  built,  ami  the 
hollow  in  the  white-oal<  stump  was  no  longer  used  as  a  grain 
mortar.  Tamieries  were  erected,  and  the  old  tan-trough  went 
into  decav  ami  took  its  sickeninij  odor  with  it.  Stores  of 
merchandi.se  jippeiired  here  an«l  there,  and  asortol"  home  market 
was  establislu'd  where  furs  and  other  connnodities  might  be 
exchangeil  for  articles  of  food  and  comfort  which  could  not  be 
pi'oducetl  at  home;  atul  thus  the  settler's  wants  began  to 
multiply. 

In  this  stage  of  di'velopment,  numerous  distilleries  made 
their  ai)pearan('e. 

As  we  look  back  at  this  distillery  epoch  in  our  history,  we 
feel  inclined  to  place  a  low  value  on  the  nu)i'al  tone  of  pioneei* 
societv  at  that  tinu'.  We  often  hear  it  renuirked  that  whiskev 
was  cheap  and  ptnv  in  those  days,  and  thatilruid<enness  was  less 
prevalent  than  it  is  to-day.  This  sounds  well  as  an  apology  for 
the  enormous  quantity  of  whiskey  consumed  by  our  hearty  old 
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ancestors,  still  it  does  not  quite  remove  the  feeling  that  the 
moral  tone  of  those  times  was  not  as  good,  so  far  as  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating li(|Uors  is  concerned,  as  it  is  in  our  day.  But  we  must 
not  boast,  as  individuals,  of  being  more  temperate  in  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  on  account  of  our  superior  virtues  and  moral 
excellences,  for  this  would  place  our  staunch  old  forefathers  in 
a  false  light.  We  drink  less  whiskey  than  they  did,  not  be- 
cause we  are  better  men  and  women,  but  bectinse  we  live  in  a 
better  age.  Then,  it  was  the  fashion  to  drink  whiskey ;  now, 
it  is  not.  Then,  it  was  deemed  a  universal  tonic  for  every 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  was  considered  indispensable  in  the 
daily  transaction  of  business;  now,  we  look  upon  old  king 
Alcohol  as  a  deceiver,  a  mocker  and  a  destroyer.  If  our  fore- 
fathers had  seen  the  old  tyrant  in  the  brighter  light  of  our 
times,  the^'  would  have  shown  him  less  favors  than  we  do,  for 
their  convictions  of  right  and  wrong  were  stronger  than  ours, 
and  they  were  more  courageous  in  giving  their  convictions 
practical  etTect,  than  w<^  are. 

These  distilleries  made  a  market  for  rye  and  corn,  and  as 
the  lai'ger  portion  of  the  cleared  lands  in  the  settlement  were 
especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  these  two  cereals,  they 
became  the  staple  crops.  The  distillers  operated  with  limited 
capital  which  was  sometimes  tied  up  in  stock,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  were  not  at  all  times  able  to  pay  the  settlers 
for  their  grain  in  the  coin  of  the  Queen's  realm.  And  even 
when  they  were  in  a  position  to  pay  cash,  the  price  offered  in 
trade  was  so  much  better,  the  settlers  got  into  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing their  grain  for  whiskey.  In  this  way  whiskey  be- 
catne  a  sort  of  medium  of  exchange.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  at  this  time  for  a  well-to-do  settler  to  have  his  cellar  full 
of  ')0-gallon  casks  of  whiskey.  Of  course  the  stock  improved 
with  age,  and  when  he  was  able  to  hold  it,  it  was  as  good  as  so 
much  money  put  out  at  interest  with  the  advantage  of  re- 
taining it  in  his  own  hands  and  realizing  upon  it  whenever  he 
wished  to.  The  settler  who  "  set  'em  up  "  in  a  liberal  way  was 
more  apt  to  tind  a  market  atnong   the  tavern-keepers  for  a 
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l)!irrel  of  whiskey  now  and  then,  then  the  fellow  who  did  all 
his  drinking  out  of  a  quart  dipper  in  his  own  cellar.  Every 
storekeeper  dealt  in  it,  and  a  barrel  of  whiskey  might  alwayn 
Ite  turned  in  on  account,  or  exchanged  for  other  supplies. 
Whiskey  was  sound  currency  everywhere,  and  instances  are 
recorded  where  labor  contracts  were  based  on  a  whiskey  coa- 
siileration.  "  Boot  money  '  at  this  time  invariably  meant 
whiskey ;  and  one  instance  is  related  of  a  man  who  obtained  a 
wife  in  consideration  of  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  and  after  she 
married  him  he  st(jle  the  whiskey  and  drank  it  himself. 
Whiskey  during  this  period  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon 
fis  the  ".staff  of  life."  It  was  found  everywhere,  at  "raisin's," 
at  "  loggin'  bees,"  at  " plowin'  matches,"  at  '  ([iriltins,"  at 
"  huskin'  bees,"  and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  people  assembled ; 
except,  perhaps,  at  the  weekly  prayer  meetings. 

The  (juantity  of  whiskey  consumed  by  some  of  the  oM 
pioneers  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  must  have  been  "  cheaper 
and  purer  "  than  it  is  to-day.  When  the  business  affairs  of  one 
prominent  old  pioneer  were  settled  up  after  his  death,  his  dis- 
tillery bill  showed  that  he  had  consumed  a  half  (jaUon  of 
whiskey  (Kir  dai/  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death.  The 
pages  of  Cross  &  Fisher's  old  day-book  tell  many  a  similar 
story  ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  case  only.  The 
name  of  a  certain  okl  pioneer,  whose  descendants  are  very 
numerous  and  highly-respected,  appears  on  nearly  every  page 
of  this  old  blotter.  It  seems  that  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in  a 
certain  year,  this  almost  daily  customer  made  up  his  mind  that 
ho  was  squandering  too  much  valuable  time  in  buying  his 
whiskey  from  day  to  day  by  the  single  gallon,  and  so  he  made 
a  purchase  of  a  54-gallon  cask  of  whiskey.  On  the  22n<l  of 
September — ^just  two  months  after — the  cask  was  empty,  ami 
tlie  thirsty  old  pioneer  was  again  buying  by  the  single  gallon. 
Oh  I  yes;  whiskey  nnist  have  been  ckeai)ir  and  imrer  in  tho.se 
days. 
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Ax  Irisliiiian  was  once  asked  where  lie  was  born,  and  his 
reply  was,  "  'Arrah,  bedad,  an'  I  wuz  barn  at  Nantucket,  Cape 
Cod,  an'  all  along  the  coast."  Pat  had  alxnit  the  same  experi- 
ence in  coming  into  the  world  that  a  brood  of  pioneer  chickens 
had  which  were  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek  on  the 
5th  day  of  June,  1796.  Thev  were  hatched  out  iluring  twenty- 
one  of  the  days  required  for  making  the  journey  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Long  Point.  Just  where  the  first  peep  was 
heard  the  historiar.  iloes  not  tell  us;  it  may  have  been  among 
the  "  Tiiousand  Islands,"  or,  possibly,  on  the  bosom  of  our  own 
Lake  Erie.  Neither  are  we  informed  as  to  what  particular 
breed  they  were;  but  they  were  " game,"  no  doubt,  and,  like 
their  pioneer  owners,  had  to  "scratch  for  their  grub"  in  the 
new  country.  iSome  hens  woulil  have  idled  awa}'  the  time 
"cackling"  over  the  danger  of  being  devoiu'ed  by  wt)lves  and 
other  "'ild  beasts  of  the  forest,  but  the  old  hen  that  hatched 
these  chickens  was  not  that  kind  of  a  hen.  She  "  clucked 
business,  and  had  no  time  to  fool  away  in  senseless  worry. 
She  had  laid  her  share  of  eggs  and  the  time  liad  come  to 
"  set,"  an<l  so  she  set.  She  was  a  true  pioneei'  hen.  She  did 
not  fret  about  inconveniences  and  prospective  dangers.  Duty 
called  and  she  responded  regardles.s  of  conse(|uences.  The 
hooting  of  the  owls  and  the  barking  of  the  foxes  did  not  deter 
her  in  the  least  in  the  prosecutitm  of  the  duties  incund)ent 
upon  her,  or  shake  her  faith  in  the  future.  Brave  old  pioneer 
hen ; 

The  woman  who  owned  this  .sensible  old  hen  was  the  wife 
of  Robert   Henderson,  who,  with  her  husband    and   her  son 
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«'mi„„,  were  t,,^,  „f  t.      ,  "   ""'  '»•' 

"Iwve  mMitioned.     The  „„.!  "'Port   R,^.,.!  „„    j, 

■•""•-  «o,„.„e,  R„  J  'I,^,  f  ;-  "  «l  'V'  fa,„,ne„  of  Li^tf 
«<:'.,  No,.!,  F,.i„hiiJ  a,„l  Z,  ;  ?""  ''='""■  «"l-t  Ho„,.e,- 
"  fo'-al'l  McCall  a„cl  h  ,7^  ':"»"  P""'-  T'"'  Ke„e„loK  , 
tl.at  of  the  P,.ieefa,„i|y  „,,„'-  """'  '"  '•"™"  '•'""-■l.ere,  as    , 

'•tf^i:r;rir/^^-w-a.-., ,of 

'"•'I  I".iU  the  house  ,lel-  it  I       '""'"«""'  "f  Cha,.|„t,evi]|e 

K"l.o,-t  Monroe,  el.le,-  so,,  of T l'     ""'  "".» ''""f-'I't-.-.  Mary. 

""<'   ""ceeecle,!  I,is  father  o,  the        "'  """''''"'  '''"■■'"'  «'«>'l, 

■-"—David,  E,l„.i„  a,„r  h!™.  '      n""""r'-     ""  '"'■'   "'■^•e 

,"""■'■"»■   into   tl,e  Jewell  "  ,    f^    ^r'"  ''"■''  ""^l--'.     Kmvi.v 

'»;"-te,.,,,  which  he  sti     0       1:'"''  T''^'''  ""  '"'■■'  "f  "- 
"to  the   llill„  ,„„„.,      f^/™'""-     Sul,se,,„e„tl».  |,,  „„„,,,.^j 

I-  States,  a,.<I  o„e  .Ia,,.!he    I;, ,  ""''   V'''     "'"  -"»  «-  in 

J>."..-l    JIo„,-oe.  ,vo„„j;er    .™„    ol^  T 

^'"a  ley  a„<l  settle,!  o„  Lor  13  oUe  '   """™'  «livo 

"«   l'a<l   „„e   ,o„,    Wilnl    J'    """""'•"»•'  "f  Cl,„,l„tte.i||,, 

A  .•„,.,„  s,„iti,.  Will    ,,;'  \;:;™7;  t^™ ....hter  of 

••^•■ttled  (.1,  Lot   1!         •'^'"^  "'^'  pioneer  an,|   I„otI„..- .>f   T 

«™nt.  Het V  cr:: .;';  ,"""t'  -""  •■' '  ^  w:;;: 

■  -«^-  a".l  S„,„„el,  settled,  it  is^J      "''"•"■,      ''""  "''  l"»  »0„,, 
'"■■  °f  lii»  .laughters,   EhV.Jt),         ""."TV""-''  '"  "•"■•II«m, 

DeuDle  «.^ '•  A.,.,.  ,.  , ;♦  raniiluuly  .spoken   of   by   the  olil 
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His  settlement  was  effected  about  the  time  "  Uncle  Frederick  " 
Sovereijjn  settled  at  Fredericksburj^,  and  the  village  that  sub- 
sequently gathered  about  his  home  ought  to  have  been  named 
"  Philipsburg." 

On  the  return  of  General  McArthur's  troop,  after  raiding 
the  county  during  the  war  of  1812,  they  camped  for  the  last 
time  on  Norfolk  soil,  on  the  spot  now  known  as  the  Lynedoch 
picnic  grounds.  This  beautiful  park  is  the  property  of  the 
Hon.  John  Charlttm,  and  is  pleasantly  situated,  connnanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  valley  on  either  side.  Philip  Wilson  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  this  encanjpment,  and  he  was  so  impressed 
with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place  that  he  resolved  to  settle 
there. 

The  old  Bostwick  road  passed  the  cabin  door,  and  although 
■'  Uncle  Phil  "  and  "  Aunt  Lydia "  had  no  neighbors  in  the 
early  days,  their  lonely  homo  \  'as  frecpiently  visited  by  land- 
seekers  and  strangers  from  the  "  Town  of  Delaware "  and 
other  distant  Western  points,  as  they  came  and  went  during 
the  Court-house  times  in  old  Vittoria. 

"  Uncle  Phil  "  kept  one  eye  on  business  chances,  and  he 
opened  a  tavern  in  the  little  valley ;  but  of  all  the  people 
who  enjoyed  his  warm  hospitality  in  those  early  jiioneer  times, 
not  one  is  left  to  tell  the  story  :  and  even  the  moss-covered 
ti»ml)8tones  in  our  graveyards  do  not  reveal  the  names  of  all 
the  early  settlers  who  were  wont  to  assemble  at  "  Uncle  Phil's" 
and  tell  bear  stories  and  "  swap  yarns  "  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Wil.son  operated  the  first  mills  at  Lynedoch  and  met 
with  a  fair  degree  of  business  success.  He  died  in  ISG.S,  in 
his  7Gth  year,  leaving  one  son,  Abner,  and  two  daughters — 
Catherine  and  Lucinda. 

The  family  of  Dr.  Robert  Monroe  were  possessed  witli  a 
roaming  disposition,  and  the  family'  genealogy  as  given  here  is, 
tiierefore,  unavoidably  incomplete. 

Noah  Fairchild  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Donald 
McCall,  before  he  came  to  the  settlement.  As  a  U.  E.  Loyalist 
he  (Irew  Lot  13,  oth  concession  of  Charlotteville,  upon  which  he 
settled.     By  his  first  marriage  he  had  one  son,  Nathaniel ;  and 


^'•ild  died  in  1833.  in  ht '(H      "*  ""'  ^'"■^^''«"-     ^'oah  fL 

'"  180G  in  her  25^^  ^'''''■-    -^''"^  ^^-if..  ElizabeH.    1 

.,-,  "^^  •'^t'lyeur;  and  li;«  ».;V     nr  '-"'^aoetii  died 

("til  year.  "^  "'"^  '"«  ^^''^e  Mary,  hi  1856,  in  her 

Nathaniel   Fairol.n,!      1 1    . 

'■■■l'"e.-.st„„,  a„d  .sett   d  on  Ir   ,""  "'  •^''"'''  ■""-.I  Amn 

;;';"•"'■««;  a„,l  an„tl,../Hett"  ,       *?  ^'  '='''^»'~'l'.  «'ttl..l 
*">-"l..  ...  the  fa,„i|,,     .,.;,„  ,;;,'""?'■"  J«".-.  "...i  m,otl,e,., 

'i.™>,  fa,„iiy  jjenealof;,  '""'  "''^  """"--".•ato.l    i,,  t„„ 

;4Vi,ealon.y.  ^nmneiated  ,n  the  Wal.sh  fan„ly 

Rebecca  Fairchild,  third  dau.d.ter  of  Y     , 
Hutchn.«or.,  and  .settled  in  Ala-ahide      L  '  '"""'■'^'^^  ^^'^^•'<' 

•^Mched  I,er  fi^.d  year.     Her  cl'i      ,  '  ''  '^  ^^^'•'"" '  '^•»''  '"«« 

Hutchinsons.  '  ''"^•^*«"  *"-e  onun.erated  with  thj 

Alary  and  Elizabeth  Faircli,-!  I 

7  i-  nrst  wife,  were  t.W      ^  '""^T  '"'^''^^'-^  ^^^  ^-''. 

'^■•^^e.  as  hi.s  second  wife,  an     Id  !•  Vn''"'"'  '"^'•^•'-'  ''--^ 

""•^•••••-J  Corneh-us  Corles     a    ,  ThI     "''""'^'^  ^    ""''    ^'h'  latter 

Muently  she  n.arHed  Pet^:  b:  .""sii    T    '""'""''■     >^"'-- 

^•^J'^-eca   and    Mahala ;     the     «!      f       f"'  '^^'"   '''^"^'^tern- 

Ha^lc.tonta.nily.andtheJ    ondoL:'        Tl,  '"""'^^'^    '"    t^- 
'^"•1  settled  in  Boston.  "'  "''^"•'^'^'  ^'^''*»>J  CJiurchill 
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(lied  ill  1n:>!I,  in  his  29th  year.  His  widow  ;ml)se(iuently 
inarried  Jacoh  MeCall. 

Di-l)urah  Fairehild,  eldest  dauiihter  of  the  oriiriiial  Noah, 
liy  his  second  wile,  married  John  Blainey,  and  died  in  \HW,  in 
her  .TIst  year. 

Maliala  Fairehild,  the  secoad  dau^fhter,  died  single  in  1M34', 
in  hei-  '2()th  year. 

Phu'he  Faireliihl,  the  third  dau<;ht -r,  dietl  single  in  1S.S7, 
ill  her  21st  year. 

Estlu'r  Fairehilil,  the  fourth  daughter,  settled  in  the 
Western  Statfs. 

Aiiselctta  Fairehild,  younge.st  daughter  of  the  original 
Noah,  niiirried  Alaiison  Wood. 

The  FaiK;iiiM  family,  of  Charlotteville,  are  the  descendants 
of  Aliiel  Fairehild,  of  New  .lersey.  In  the;  Ni'w  Jersey  family 
was  a  dauiihter,  Heheeca,  who  married  a  Smith,  and  settled  in 
that  State.  Suliseiiuently,  she  was  left  a  widow  and  came  to 
Long  I'oint,  ami  livi'd  with  her  brother  Noah  until  her  death, 
wliieh  oeeurreil  in  1S47,  in  her  77tli  year.  Noah  Fairehild's 
family  were  victims  of  that  dread  destroyer  of  human  life — 
consumption. 

Holiert  Heinlfrsoii  came  also  from  New  Jersey,  and  was 
accomjianied  hy  his  wife  and  son  William.  He  lu^ceived  a 
grant  of  Lot  24',  ord  concession  of  Chai'lotteville,  ujion  which 
he  settled.  It  was  hen  where  the  brood  of  chickens  found  a 
home,  and  it  is  hoped  they  developed  into  fine  cockerels  and 
])ullets,  and  that  the  crowing  heard  at  the  break  of  day  in  the 
little  clearing,  when'  the  smoke  from  the  Henderson  caliin 
ascended  above  the  tree  tops,  was  a  warning  to  the  denizens  of 
the  forest,  not  only  of  the  dawn  of  day,  Imt  of  the  dawn  •>!' 
civilization  in  Long  Point  country. 

Robert  Henderson  was  a  son  of  "  Auld  Scotia."  Of  his 
forefathers  nothing  is  known,  save  that  his  father's  name  was 
Alexander.  Kobeit  came  to  America  in  1773,  and  settleil  in 
Ivs.se.x  County,  New  Jersey:  and  it  is  said  that  during  the 
three  years  pre\ious  to  his  settling  in  America,  his  home  was 
on  the  '•  briny  deep."     His  great-grand  daughter,  Mi.ss  Elizabeth 
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Matthews,  of  Woodliouae,  has  in  her  possession  tlie  old  "bulls- 
eye"  watch  carritMl  l)y  liiin  (hiriiiff  those  three  years  of  marine 
service.  If  tliis  rare  old  relic,  which  has  not  ticked  for  nianj' 
lonjr  years,  were  endowed  with  speech,  what  wonderful  tales  it 
nnuht  tell  of  oceans  crossed  and  p(jrts  visited.  Miss  Matthews 
has  also  ;i  pair  of  spoon  moulds  and  a  Hax  spinning-wheel 
which  wore  landiid  at  the  mouth  of  Hi<;  Creek  a  hundred  years 
a^o  with  the  faitliful  old  hen  and  her  chicken.s. 

Mrs.  Hundtirson's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Readle.  In 
the  Hendi  rson  family  were  one  son,  William  ;  and  one  daughter, 
Elizabotii,  who  married  Isaac  Toms,  of  New  Jersey.  A  few 
years  after  the  family  came  to  Lonij  Point,  Mrs.  Toms  became 
M  widow  with  three  children,  and  in  181G  Mr.  Hen(L'r.son  drove 
to  Ni'W  Jersey  with  a  one-horse  waijon  and  broui^ht  his 
widowed  dau;^hter  and  her  children  to  his  Charlotteville  home. 
Mrs.  Toms  had  a  horse  of  her  own,  and  the  two  were  driven 
tandem  on  the  return  trip,  which  required  twenty -one  days  for 
its  completion.  All)ert  Toms,  a  name  well  known  in  Norfolk, 
and  one  held  in  hi<;li  esteem  by  the  old  people,  was  the  name 
of  on;!  of  tlio.se  fatherless  children  that  rode  in  (.'randpa 
Mendel  son's  one-horse  wa<fon  from  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
Id  their  new  home  in  Charlotteville.  The  names  of  the  other 
two  childifu  were  Isaac  and  Charlotte,  the  latter  of  whom 
liccaiiic  the  wife  of  Adam  JIatthews. 

William  Henderson,  only  son  of  Robert,  marrit'd  Janet 
Seeord,  and  settled  on  a  Govenuiii'iit  grant  adjoining  his 
father's  land.  He  had  six  sons — Robert,  William,  John,  Free- 
man, .binies  ami  Alexamler;  and  six  daughters— Hannah, 
Elizabeth,  Jane,  Margaret,  Martha  and  Matilda,  i^y  a  sub- 
se(juent  mari'iiigt'  he  had  one  s(jn,  Andrew  ;  ami  two  daughters 
— Janet  ami  .Margaret.  One  of  these  daughters  married 
Richard  Mead,  proprietor  of  that  old  land-mark,  "  Mead's 
Tavern."  Another  daughter  married  William  Roaeh,  father  of 
the  well-known  (le^rge  Roach,  of  Hamilton. 

The  d(!scendants  of  this  little  band  of  pioneer  I.  yalists 
liMve  become  so  numerous  and  so  widely  scattered  that  a 
numerical  coinj)utation  would  be  impossible. 
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A    YOUNG    MOTHERS    GRAVE. 


Ill 


In  a  loi»ely  .spot  on  tlie  bamk  of  Voui)<,''s  Creek,  aboat  n 
inilo  and  a  lialf  north -west  of  Vittoria,  niay  he  seen  the  grave 
of  a  youn<r  mother  that  has  l)et;n  \vhitene<l  hy  tlie  snows  of 
a  luindred  winters.  The  old  mossy  tombstone  bears  tlve 
foUowuig  inscription : 

Jfrm.viA  F.4iR<;inLn, 

WiFK    (IF    Dl'.SCAN    McCaLU 

DiKi)  UcTouKK  Hun.  lT!tH, 
All  Kit  29  Years." 

This  yourtf,'  ntotlier  left  two  infant  ehildivn — Dftniel,  who 
bucame  prominent  in  after  life;  an<l  Mar^jaret,  who  became  th(f 
wife  of  Aipiila  M.  Walsh,  llic  followinij  hn(\s  an>  iiuscnlMMl 
on  the  ohl  slal),  and  are  still  (luitc  le^il>le: 

"•  W'lt'i;  not  fc'i-  live  my  c'liihlix^ii  iluiir, 
I  mu  not  (lend,  but  slofpiiig  lu-iv. 
My  (lays  fuv  piiat.  ii\y  t<>ii»li  ymi  sec, 
I'ri'iiuru  for  (loatii,  tiiul  ioHow  luu." 

Tliese  '  children  dear  "  <;rew  up  to  man  sand  wo?iian's  estate 
in  thenew  settlenient;  n»arried,  raise(l  families  of  their  own,  and 
then  followed  their  nu^ther  to  the  silent  abode  of  the  dead. 
These  grandchildren  mairied,  raistMl  fiimilies  of  their  own,  and 
they,  too,  have  mostly  gone  to  join  the  mighty  host  swallowecl 
up  by  death.  And  yet  this  girl  mother  is  not  vlead,  "  but 
Hleeiiing  here."  Ah,  ves  :  some  sweet  dav  she  shall  awake  and 
meet  her  children,  and  all  her  childi'en's  cliildreii,  who  have 
given  heed  to  the  words  of  aduionition  inscribed  on  this  old 
marble  slab  :  "  Prepare  for  death,  ami  follow  \nv." 
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What  mighty  cliaii<j(.'s  have  taken  place  since  this  old  ffrave 
was  dujx  ill  tlie  forest !  Why,  it  is  saiil  that  Daniel,  her  first- 
horn  chihl  after  coiiiin<r  into  the  Loiiir  Point  wilderness,  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  the  township  of  (/luirlottt;- 
ville.  (jieor<;e  Washiiiifton  died  comparatively  a  youiin  man, 
and  yet  he  was  alive  when  this  old  ^I'ave  was  new.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  this  youn^  mother  came  into  the  Norfolk 
wilderness  with  her  brother's  family  and  tliL'  fanuly  of  her 
husband's  parents,  youn<^,  brave,  and  inspired  with  fond  and 
glowing  hopes  for  the  new  home  that  was  to  be  erected  in  the 
new  country ;  but  in  two  short  years  and  about  four  months 
her  pioneer  life  ended,  and  she  was  laid  to  rest. 

The  brush-entangle  1  enclosure  that  contains  this  old  grave 
is  the  old  Mc( 'all-Fairchild  family  burying  ground.  Tln'  last 
l)urial  in  this  oM  ground  occurred  in  lH')H,  wlu'ii  Martha 
McCall,  relict  of  the  original  John  McCall,  was  laid  to  rest, 
having  reached  the  ripe  (jld  age  of  ninety  years.  As  one  gazea 
at  the  grave  of  Jemima  Fairchild-McCall,  he  is  forcibly 
reminded  by  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a  pine  tree  lying  partially 
within  tli<'  enclosure,  of  the  many  years  that  have  conic  and 
gone  siii.'e  the  grave  was  dug.  This  tree  is  about  «'iglitet'n 
inches  in  <liaiiieter,  and  grew,  no  doubt,  from  a  seed  which  took 
root  in  the  iiK^iund  directly  aljove  the  breast  of  the  sleeper. 
Tiiere  it  grew  until  it  reached  the  size  mentioned,  when,  owing 
to  a  disease  of  the  heart,  it  became  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
winds  of  adversity,  iiiid  it  fell  to  the  earth.  Its  roots  had 
penetrated  tiie  mould  at  the  bottom  of  that  grave,  and  now  it 
must  yield  n[»  its  own  mould  to  nourish  other  •  irms  oi'  life. 
There  it  lies,  but  how  long  it  was  after  the  grave  was  dug 
before  tluit  little  .sf-ed  germinated,  no  one  knows.  What  a 
suitable  jilace  for  serious  meilitatittii  '  At  tiie  foot  of  the 
woode(l  blink  the  clear,  cool  waters  of  uie  stream  llow  piist  as 
they  dill  a  hundreil  years  ago.  Heyond  lies  the  xaliiy  with  its 
low-lying  fields,  and  skirted  on  its  opposite  side  by  the  railroad 
track.  OH"  yonder  are  the  church  spires  which  mai'k  the  spot 
where  staid,  i)ietures([ue  old  Vittoria  nestles  among  the  trees; 
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and  adjoinint,',  in  the  rear,  are  old  fields  which  have  been  tilled 
by  many  ^fenerations  of  the  same  family.  All  about  are 
substantial  homes  provided  with  comforts  and  conveniences 
neVL-r  (Ireamed  of  by  our  old  pioneer  forefathers  when  this  old 
grave  was  new. 

l>ut  let  us  give  the  rein  to  our  iniagination,  and  call  up  the 
scene  enacted  on  this  spot  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  warm, 
ha/v  October  <lav,  and  all  nature  is  hushed.  The  grave  has 
been  dug  and  is  ready  to  receive  its  dead.  The  pioneer  who 
pcrformecl  the  task  has  gone  home,  and  there  is  no  one  near 
except  two  or  three  Inilians,  who  are  sitting  under  the  trees  in 
i<lle  but  circumspect  curiosity.  We  approach  the  grave  and 
look  in.  The  sides  are  uneven  and  irregular,  and  the  mass  of 
earth  thrown  out  is  mixed  with  chips  and  fragments  of  roots. 
While  we  await  the  coming  of  the  burial  party,  we  look 
ahout  us.  'i'lic  murnuu'  of  the  stream  is  louder  and  its  volume 
greatei'.  The  valley  l)eyond  is  covered  with  forest,  and  w^  look 
over  the  tree-to))s  into  the  dark  line  of  forest  trees  that  crowns 
the  ridge  bi'vontl.  It  is  forest  in  every  direction,  and  the  ti'ees 
have  a  grander  and  mort'  viy-orous  look.  There  are  settlers 
here  and  tln-re,  ajid  "slashings"  varving  in  extent,  but  we 
cannot  sec  any  of  them.  The  only  signs  of  human  habita- 
tions seen  jiiiywhere  are  two  or  three  faint  columns  of  smoke 
rising  above  tlu'  tree-tops.  The  dropping  of  chestnuts,  the 
saucy  chatter  of  .squirrels  in  the  overhanging  branches,  and 
the  distant  "dick"  of  a  settlers  axe,  are  the  (Mily  familiar 
sounds  we  hear.  \U\i,  hark  I  What  jolting,  rattling  sound  is 
that  f  It  is  the  jolting  of  a  liiu'h-i)in  wagon  and  one  or  two 
carts  over  the  newly  laid  corduroy  down  in  the  tlat.  A  span 
of  horses  is  attached  to  the  wagon,  on  which  rests  a  rude 
collin  guarded  by  four  .settlers,  who  are  walking,  two  on  either 
side.  Till'  carts  ure  drawn  by  oxen,  and  they  are  hiilen  with 
women  and  cliildi'en,  some  of  whom  have  come  a  long  ilistance 
through  the  woods.  In  the  rear  of  the  carts  a  small  company 
of  settleis  follow  on  foot,  and  behind  all  are  a  few  .solemn- 
visaged    Indians.      The    men  converse   in  hnv  tones,  and   the 
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stilliU'HH  of  (leatli  hovers  over  the  tree-tops.  Thi>  click  of 
tlie  jixe  i.s  luished,  and  the  Imndful  of  settlers  have  all  come 
to  the  burial.  It  is  the  first  time  the  {;rim  messentjer  of  death 
li;is  taken  a  wife  and  motlier  from  the  settlement,  and  tliey  all 
feel  a  personal  liereavement.  l^ut  they  have  reached  the  hill, 
and  while  the  cotfin  is  being  taken  from  the  waj^on  and  carried 
to  the  jfrave,  we  will  take  a  cursory  "lance  at  the  individual 
iiienibei's  of  this  little  company  of  pioneers.  The  younyer 
women  are  clad  in  calico  frocks  and  sunbonnets,  while  some 
of  the  older  ones  have  donned  their  home-made  Hannel  frocks 
and  hoine-knit  woollen  hoods.  Some  of  these  frocks  have  been 
worn  two  oi-  three  winters,  and  are  o(jod  for  two  <jr  thi'ee  more 
winters,  'ihe  flannel  that  many  of  them  are  made  of  was 
woven  in  the  "  Jarseys."  We  see  more  than  one  youni;'  fellow 
liarefooted,  but  the  most  of  them,  of  both  se.\es,  wear  tan- 
colored  cowhide  shoes  made  of  home-tanned  skins.  The  older 
men  wear  clothes  that,  evidently',  have  seen  better  days,  and 
iHore  than  one  home-made  coon-skin  cap  is  seen.  The  youn^;' 
men  wear  "  hickory  "  .shirts,  and  many  of  them  are  in  their 
sliirt-sleeves  ;  and  the  old  men  wear  shirts  made  of  the  same 
•.larsey"  flannel  that  the  women's  frocks  are  made  of.  We  see 
no  collars  ami  cufls  in  that  assend)ly.  But  wt'  cannot  pursue 
our  observation  further,  for  they  have  foi'Uied  a  circle  around 
the  open  {j^rave,  and  we  will  join  them  and  bow  our  heads  in 
reverence  whiU'  the  Church  of  Ent;lan<l  beautiful  burial  service 
i.N  bein;^'  read.  And  now  the  i;rave  is  filled,  Jie  little  o'roup  of 
pioneers  have  dispersed,  and  the  last  one  has  disappeai-ed  aiiionj;' 
the  tri'es — and  we  are  alone  again. 

But  we  have  been  tlreaming  1  A  hundred  years  have  come 
Mild  gone  since  this  scone  was  enacted,  and  yet  how  real  it  has 
seemed  !  But  the  ever-living  /'/v. sr//^  is  ours  to  inipi'o\e  fo-dai/. 
and  so  we  elindj  over  the  old  rail  fence,  leaving  the  dead  and 
liuried  past  behind  us:  l)ut,  somehow,  we  cannot  (luite  shake  otl' 
the  words  we  have  Just  heard  :  "  Earth  to  earth,  aslit!s  to  ashes, 
tlust  to  dust," 
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A   PlONKKil   MOTHER    WHO    WKKJHED   THREE    HINDRED 

POINDS. 

Thk  lar^fcst  woman  in  all  Lon^'  Point  sottlenu'nt  was  "Aunt 
Xancv"  Siiiith.  It  is  said  that  she  woiifliod  three  hundre*! 
])ounds,  and  tliat  the  only  way  she  could  pass  throui^h  an 
oi'diiijirv  door  was  })y  ei'owdin^'  tln'ou^h  sideways.  The  chair 
used  hy  her  is  in  po.ssession  of  one  of  her  descendants,  and  is 
certainly  an  object  of  curiosity.  Her  maiden  name  was  Xancy 
Morris,  and  she  married  Samuel  Smith,  .son  of  the  old  T^.  H 
Lt)Valist,  Abraham  Smith.  Her  husband  was  a  most  excellent 
man.  and  his  name  oueht  to  be  enrolled  amonj;'  the  distin- 
jfuished  ])er.sona<j;es  of  the  early  times  in  which  he  live<l. 
Sanuiel  Smith  was  notetl  for  his  unselfish  nature  and  his 
many  Christian  {j;races.  He  settled  on  his  U.  E.  Loyalist 
grant,  being  Lot  22,  5th  concession  of  CMiarlotteville,  and 
there  he  eix'cted  one  of  the  pui'est  Christian  altars  in  the 
settlement.  He  was  a  man  deviated  to  gcxxl  works.  He  was 
never  ordained  to  "rescue  the  perishing"  by  the  formal  "  laying 
(jn  of  hands,"  but  he  preached  the  Oospel  of  salvation  to  his 
fellow-beings  in  all  places  and  on  all  occasions  by  word  of 
mouth  ami,  which  is  far  more  effective,  by  his  daily  deport- 
ment. He  was  no  "doctor"  of  divinity,  but  he  was  a  minister 
of  divinity  in  every  sick  room  lie  vi.sited.  He  never  graduated 
in  theology  in  .some  great  school  of  learning,  but  he  could  tell 
"the  old,  old  story"  in  the  simple,  old-fashioned  way  in  which 
it  was  first  told  ;  and  if  the  language  used  was  not  faultless  in 
diction  or  eK'gantly  rich  in  phraseology,  it  came  from  an  honest 
heart  and  was  unilerstood.  After  his  boys  were  old  enough  to 
look  after  things  at  home,  Mr.  Smith  spent  a  large  portion  of 
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liis  time  in  {^oing  about  the  settlement  doing  good  in  various 
ways.  No  sick-bed  escajx'd  his  visitation,  and  no  destitute 
person  failed  to  have  a  visit  from  "  Uncle  Sainni}'."  He  not 
(inly  ottered  words  of  consolation  and  good  cheer  to  the  atHieted 
and  tlu'  destitute,  but  he  rendered  substantial  aid  in  so  far  as 
liis  means  would  permit.  He  was  prudent  and  economieal  in 
his  business  affairs,  believing  that  the  acciunulation  of  wealtii 
which  a  man  is  permitted  to  make,  and  wliich  it  is  his  duty  to 
make  l»y  honest  industry,  is  simply  lu'ld  by  him  in  trust  to  be 
used  in  the  advancement  of  the  canst;  of  its  rightful  owner, 
the  Author  of  our  salvation  and  the  m-eat  (Jiver  of  everv  "ood 
gift.  Mr.  Smith  loved  money  for  the  good  that  it  might  enable 
liim  to  <lo,  and  not  for  its  own  sake.  He  u.sed  to  tell  his  chil- 
dren that  the  mo.st  valuable  legacy  he  could  leave  them  was 
that  of  a  i/oixl  vame.  He  certainly  did  leave  this  legacy  to 
tiiem,  and  to-<lay  his  descendants  are  j)rouder  of  it  than  they 
would  be  if  it  had  consisted  of  a  colo.s.sal  fortune  and  an 
unsavory  reputation. 

Samuel  Smith  had  four  .sons— Abraham,  David,  Morris  and 
.Samuel  :  and  four  daughters — Mary,  Rachel,  Ruth  and  Nancy. 
He  died  in  JS.50,  at  the  age  of  seven ty ■  th ree  ;  and  Nancy,  his 
wife,  died  in  182M,  age<l  fifty-two. 

Abraham,  eldest  .son  of  Sanuiel,  married,  but  left  no  children. 

David  Smith,  second  son  of  Sanuiel,  died  single. 

Morris  Smith,  third  son  of  Samuel,  did  not  take  to  farming. 
He  had  a  predilection  for  a  lift;  behind  the  counter,  and  found 
ii  place  in  "Young's  Store,"  Vittoria.  V^ery  few  people  are 
Irinjf  to-dav  who  were  waitetl  on  bv  this  voun";  cltM'k. 
Nt'arly  all  the  girls  who  used  to  visit  "Young's  Store  '  and 
merrily  chat  with  young  Morris  as  he  waited  upon  them, 
have  entered  the  silent  abodes  of  the  dt>ad.  The  few  who 
ii  lain  are  wrinkled  an<l  grey,  yet  to  them  it  .srems  but 
Vesterdav  since  Morris  Smith  tore  off  calico  and  wei^rhed  out 
sala'ratus  for  them  in  the  old  store  at  Vittoria. 

But  Morris  fell  in  love,  as  mo.st  all  nice  young  clei-ks  do, 
and  married  Miss  Harriet  Walsh,  daughter  of  that  old  veteran 
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Rej^istrar  of  DccmIs,  Francis  L.  Walsh.  He  became  a  partner  in 
the  husiness  which  he  entered  as  clerk,  and  settled  in  Vittoria. 
He  had  one  son,  Frank,  who  conducts  a  <feneral  store  in  Vittoria 
:vt  pr.-sent ;  and  two  daughters — Ella  and  Mary.  All  three  arc 
single,  and  live  in  the  old  homestead  with  their  ajfed  mother 

Sanuiel  Smith,  3'oungest  son  of  Samuel,  married  Catherine 
Seger,  and  succeeded  to  the  home.stead.  He  had  two  sons,  Seger 
and  Walter;  and  one  daughter,  Nancy.  Seger  married  Mary 
Short,  and  settled  on  part  of  the  homestead ;  Walti'r  married 
Margaret  Schuyler,  and  settled  on  j^art  of  the  homestead  : 
and  Xaiiey  married  Thomas  Moore,  who  settled  on  part  of 
the  homestead  also. 

Mary  Snnth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  original  Samuel,  married 
Trioii  Treadwell,  and  settled  at  Avlmer,  Eltifin  Countv,  where 
she  raiseil  a  family. 

Rachel  Smith,  the  .second  daughter,  mari'ied  Stephen  Teeple, 
ami  .settled  in  the  township  of  Nissouri.  She  had  several 
ehildiTii. 

Ruth  Smith,  the  third  daughter,  marrii'd  Robert  Young, 
and  .st'ttli'd  in  Simcoe.     She  had  no  family. 

Nanev  Smith,  younge.st  daughter  of  Samuel,  married  Peter 
Young,  the  old  Vittoria  merchant,  ^he  had  three  sons — 
Robert,  Charles  and  Frank  ;  and  three  daughtirs,  one  of  whom 
married  James  H.  McCall,  the  Vittoria  nu'rchant ;  another 
married  William  Wilson,  of  Simcoe;  and  the  third  married 
Dr.  J.  \i.  Kennedy,  of  Detroit.  Charles  and  Frank  Young  are 
in  Vaneouver,  B.C.,  and  Robert  is  a  bachelor  in  Vittoria. 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  original  Samuel  Smith,  there 
are  only  three  male  Smiths  of  the  third  generation,  and  uone 
in  the  fourth. 
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A  JOLLY  OLD   PIONEER. 

Capt.vin  William  Hutchinson  was  one  of  Walsin^liain'.s 
jolliest  old  U.  E.  Loyalist  pioneer.s.  At  repart(!e  he  hail  no 
t'tjual  among  them.  If  he  was  not  an  Irishman,  he  was  certainly 
e([ual  to  one  in  the  large  vocabnlary  of  wittieisms  which  he 
was  able  to  command  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.  He 
was  a  tobacco  chewei",  and  on  one  occasion  S<|uin'  Hackhoiise 
lectnred  him  in  court  for  it.  The  Squire  was  veiy  much 
opposed  to  the  habit,  and  he  told  Mr.  Hutchinson  that  tobacco- 
chewing  was  a  nasty,  dirty,  filthy  habit,  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself  for  indulging  in  it.  "  Ves,"  rojcjined 
Hutchiiison,  "  it  is  a  n-a-s-t-y,  d-i-r-t-y,  H-1-t-h-y  habit,  and  I 
<nn  ashamed  of  it,  Imt,  your  honor,  it  is  the  onlij  one  of  wliich 
you  are  not  guilty." 

Captain  Hutchin.son's  home  was  in  New  Jersey,  that  little 
state  whence  came  .so  many  of  our  old  pioneers.  When  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  bi'oke  out  he  remained  loyal,  and 
allied  him.self  with  the  Hritish  army  and  <lid  .some  good  work 
as  a  scout.  His  military  services  were  varied  ;  and  many 
stories  ai-e  told  of  thrilling  ailventures  and  narrow  escapes 
experienced  by  him  during  the  war.  On  one  occasion  a 
scouting  party  to  which  he  was  attached  was  pressed  into  close 
(juarters  by  a  strong  detaclnnent  of  the  rebel  forces.  Under 
the  sjmr  of  the  moment  they  secreted  themselves  in  a  elump 
of  bushes,  and  the  enemy  passed  so  close  to  them  that  they 
could  actually'  look  into  their  faces  and  hear  every  wtn'd  they 
uttei'ed  while  passing. 

William  Hutchinson  was  a  widower  at  the  clo^c  of  the  war, 
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and  in  common  with  all  the  IT.  E.  Lo^'alists,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary either  to  leuvt;  the  country  or  swear  allci^iance  to  the  new 
Republic.  The  latter  he  could  never  do,  and  so  he  lied  to  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  married  his  second  wife.  In 
17ns,  he  came  to  Lon<f  Point  with  his  family,  and  settled  in 
Walsintduim,  near  the  Hazeu  settlement.  His  familv  consisted 
of  five  sons — Alexaniler,  James,  David,  Jo.seph  ami  George  ; 
and  throe  dauifhters — Marv  Jane,  Elixijiheth  and  Catherine. 

William  Hutchinson  was  sworn  in  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  sat  on  the  Bench  as  Associate  Justice  in  the  eai'ly  years  of 
the  old  (Quarter  Sessions  at  Turkey  Point.  He  sat  as  Judge,  or 
Chairman,  y^rt)  ^'/i^  at  a  session  during  the  June  term,  1804': 
and  in  March,  iSOf),  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Court, 
succeeding  Thomas  Walsh,  Esij.  In  1804,  he  was  made 
Associate  Justice  for  the  Court  of  Recjue.st  for  Walsingham, 
and  was  reappointed  for  the  same  position  in  the  following 
year. 

Alexander  Hutchinson,  the  eldest  son  of  William,  was  born 
in  New  Jersey,  and  was  the  sole  issue;  of  the  first  marriage. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  John  Backhouse,  Es(|.,  an<l  settled  in 
Walsiuifliam.  He  had  two  sons — John  and  Cieoi'L-e ;  anil  one 
daughter,  Maria,  who  married  John  Smitli.  Alexander  broke 
himself  down  with  hard  work. 

In  1808,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff'  for  London 
District.  When  the  plans  for  the  new  Court-hou.se  at  the 
town  of  Charlotteville  (Turkey  Point)  were  perfected  in 
December,  1803,  he  put  in  a  tender  at  £281  .),>.■.  0(/.,  but  was  under- 
bid by  Job  Loder.  lie  was  a  prominent  figure  as  Deputy 
Sherirt"  during  tlie  Court  terms  of  the  old  Quarter  Sessions  at 
Turkey  Point  in  1803-4. 

James  Hutchinson,  .second  son  of  Wdliam,  married  Esther 
Backhouse,  and  .settled  near  Port  Burwell.  lie  had  three 
.sons — William,  Alexander  and  Halev  :  and  one  daughter,  Jane. 

David  Hutchinson,  third  son  of  William,  married  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Noah  Kairchild,  of  Charlotteville,  and  settled  on 
Talbot  Street,  in   Malahide.     In  this  family  were  five  sons — 
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William,  Abial,  Noah,  Edwin  and  Lewis  ;  and  one  dau<,diter, 
Elizabeth.  The  mother  of  this  family  has  reached  her  93rd 
year. 

Jcseph  Hutchinson  fourth  son  of  William,  mairied  Julia 
Henchett,  and  settled  on  the  old  home.stead.  He  had  o'!e  .son, 
William;  and  one  dauffhtor,  Julia.  Sub.se(|ueiitly,  Joseph 
settled  at  Fredericksburg,  and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

George  Hutchinson,  fifth  son  of  William,  married  Pegg}' 
Heanl,  and  settled  in  Walsingham.  Of  this  miion  there  were 
six  .sons — Thomas,  James,  Alfred,  William,  Edward  and  Albert. 

Mary  Jane  Hutchinson,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  n»ar- 
ried  Frederick  Sovereign,  the  founder  oi  Fredericksburg.  Her 
ehildren  are  enumerated  in  the  Sovereign  genealogv.  This 
old  pioneer  mother  was  kn(iwn  far  and  wide  as  "  Aunt  Jane 
Sovereign, '  and  was  noted  for  her  generous  hospitality  and 
her  (plaint,  oti'-hand  manner  of  speech.  She  was  an  indefatig- 
able worker,  and  found  rest  in  busy  activity ;  and  to  sit  still 
for  any  length  of  time  was  misery  to  her.  She  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  church,  and  to  sit  in  a  pew  for  a  .solid  hour  and 
keep  awake  until  the  old-fashioned  "  fourthly "  had  dragged 
out  its  weary  length,  was  a  cross  that  she  was  not  always  able 
to  bear.  On  one  occasion  during  a  "  protracted  meetin"  "  the 
sermon  had  been  unnsuallv  long,  and  when  the  "conference " 
e.Kercises  began  "  Aunt  Jane  "  stood  up,  but  said  nothing.  The 
kind-hearted  pastoi",  divining  that  .some  great  troublt'  was 
weighing  upon  her  mind,  called  her  by  name  and  offered  words 
of  encouragement.  "Oh!"  exclain)ed  "Aunt  Jane,"  as  she 
looked  up  with  arms  akimbo,  '"  I've  just  stood  U})  to  rest  my 
hips  abit."  As  these  lines  are  being  written  an  old  familiar 
scene  presents  itself.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  the  old  Hre-[)lace 
aglow  once  more  with  its  flickering  flame.  In  it  I  see  the  old 
crane,  and  once  again  I  hear  the  sputtering  of  the  old  iron  tea- 
kettle. In  front  .stands  the  bent  form  of  a  dear  old  familiar 
figure.  With  arms  akimbo,  she  looks  into  the  glowing  coals  for 
a  moment  while  the  ashes  from  the  inverted  l)owl  of  her  clay 
pipe  drops  upon  the  old  hearth.  For  a  brief  moment  I  turn 
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aside  to  catch  a  <;Iiinpse  of  some  other  passing  scene,  and  whtMi 
I  look  ajfain,  lifliold,  all  is  chan<;ed  !  Was  it  only  a  phantom  '. 
Verily  so.  The  old  chimney  is  dark,  damp  and  musty:  the 
old  hearth  has  cavecl  in  and  the  old  crane  lies  buried  in  the 
dust.  Tilt.'  old  tea-kettle  has  yielded  up  its  form  and  thf 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed  have  been  incorporate*!  iiito 
other  and  newer  forms,  and  in  the  village  cemetery  I  see  a 
granite  cohnnn  whereon  is  engraved  the.se  lines  :  "  Mary  Jane, 
wife  of  Frederick  Sovereign,  ilied  April  10th,  ISGiS,  aged  7(i 
vt'ars,  2  months  and  2')  days. 

Elizabeth  antl  Catherine  Hutchinson,  the  two  yotnigest 
ilaughters,  married,  respectively,  James  McKiiuia,  and  Daniel 
McKinna.      lioth  .settled  in  Illinois. 

Captain  William  Hutchinson  was  one  of  Walsingham's 
most  distinguished  pioneers.  He  had  a  large  circle  of  acijuaint- 
ances  and  a  host  of  warm  personal  friends.  His  good-fellow- 
ship was  the  natural  out-flow  of  his  warm  genial  nature. 
Captain  Hutchinson  knew  how  to  entertain  a  friend,  and  he 
was  the  champion  story-teller  of  tlie  settlement.  In  business 
matters  he  was  prompt  and  straightforward,  and  his  wor<l  was 
as  good  as  his  bond.  Had  he  craved  political  honors  his  rare 
pt)pularity  would  have  paved  the  way. 
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THE  SONS  OF  CAITAIN  JOHN  OAKS. 

Plants  of  tlu-  same  troimH,  ami  even  of  the  same  species, 
when  planted  in  dilierent  phice  jmd  under  varyin<^  conditions, 
sliow  \vi(h'ly  diH'eiinjf  detrrees  t;io\vth  and  vitality.  Plants 
III"  the  same  species  may  be  taken  from  different  places  and 
transplanted  side  by  siile  in  some  new  place,  and  althoutrh 
influenced  by  the  same  siu'roundintfs  and  subject  to  the  same 
(•(»nditi(^ns  of  develo{)ment,  some  will  take  on  a  vi<,foi-ous  i^rowth, 
iithers  will  barely  maintain  th<.'ir  own  existence,  while  others, 
still,  will  die  out  entirely.  Similar  effects  are  observed  in  tlie 
;:rowth  and  development  of  the  human  family.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  country  the  pioneer  stock  comes  from  a  ^reat 
variety  of  places,  and  the  social  contlitions,  tastes,  liabits, 
manners  and  customs  of  these  vari<nis  places  differ  from  each 
other.  When  these  various  plants  of  the  human  fannly  are 
transplanted  side  by  side  in  the  viri^in  soil  of  a  new  country, 
where  all  become  .subject  to  new  conditions,  some  will  take 
root  readily  and  nuiltiply  rapidly,  while  others  throw  out 
l)ranches  very  sparint^ly,  and  after  a  time  some  will  entirely 
di.sappear.  Indeed,  sometimes  we  find  that  branches  of  old 
families  cominff  from  the  same  place  have  been  reversed  in 
their  multiplying  tendencies,  l)y  thus  beinij  transplanted  in  a 
new  country.  As  an  example  of  the  working;  of  these  natural 
laws,  the  Oaks  family  presents  a  good  illustration.  in  the 
section  of  New  Brunswick,  whence  they  came,  the  name  was 
scai'cely  known ;  but  when  the  .stock  was  transplanted  into  the 
virgin  soil  of  old  (yharlotteville,  it  took  root  and  grew  at  a 
marvellous  rate.     To-day   the   name  of  Oaka   occupies   more 
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space  on  the  township  voter's  list  than  any  other  name.  Of 
course,  tlie  voter's  list,  ]>er  sc,  is  no  certain  j^uide  as  to  the 
numerical  stren<fth  of  the  descendaiits  of  ovir  old  f'aniilieH,  as 
some  of  them  inherited  a  roamin<^  disposition,  and  while  they 
may  have  become  numerous  the  fact  of  their  bein<^  so  is  not 
apparent.  The  Oaks  family  are  not  possessed  of  a  roaming 
disposition.  They  do  not  wander  far  from  the  parental  roof. 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  become  numerous  is  thus  made 
doubly  a|)parent.  Some  families  wlio  came  earlier  than  they, 
and  in  lari^er  numbers,  have  become  nearly  extinct,  not  only  in 
Norfolk  but  elsewhere. 

Cajjtain  John  Oaks  was  a  sea-farinij  man,  and  his  family 
saw  but  little  of  him.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  lie  returneil 
to  his  own  port  and  visited  his  New  Brunswick  home,  but 
these  visits  were  of  short  duration.  He  died  with  smallpo.K 
contracted  on  board  ship  while  homeward  bound,  just  one 
month  before  his  youn|.;est  child  was  born.  He  left  three  sons 
and  one  dau^jhter,  who  ijrew  up  and  married  in  New  Brunswick. 

In  lM04  two  of  these  sons — James  and  Benjamin,  with  their 
families,  came  to  Lon^j  Point  and  settled  in  the  ,-,v»utli-east 
corner  of  Charlotteville.  Shortly  after  the  third  brother, 
Christopher,  came  with  his  family  and  settled  a  little  west  of 
his  brothers  on  laml  purch  ised  from  the  Mitchells.  There  was 
a  sister,  Sarah,  who  mari'ied  Daniel  Youm.ius  in  New  Bruns- 
Avick,  and  she  and  her  family  also  came  to  the  settlement. 

Jiimes  Oaks  ha<l  four  sons — James,  Bradfonl,  (Jeorne  R. 
and  Hanuiionil  ;  and  'even  dau<;hters — Annie,  Fanny,  Hann?'h, 
Elizabeth,  Charlotte,  Caroline  and  Rachel. 

James  Oaks,  eldest  son  of  James,  married  Mary  Ann 
Dowlin,  settled  near  Normandide  and  had  two  (hiut;hters — 
Mary  Jiine  and  Emoline.  Subseijuently,  he  married  Annie 
Buiiiii^'ham,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — James  and  William 
Henry ;  and  live  dau^'hters — Elizabeth,  Delilah,  Melvina, 
Ainiio  and  Fanny. 

Biadford  Oaks,  .second  son  of  James,  married  Mary  Bur- 
lingham,  settled  on  Lot  23,  2n(l  concession  of  Charlotteville,  and 
had  one  son,  Elisha.,  who  at  present  occupies  the  homestead 
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Goorcjo  R.  Oaks,  third  son  of  James,  married  Eliza  Burling- 
ham,  settled  near  V'ttoria,  and  had  one  son,  Hammond,  and 
one  dau<fhter,  Racnel.  Subse(iuently,  he  married  Mary  Jane 
Bates,  of  K(jchester,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — Geor»fe  G.  and 
Walter;  and  five  daughters — Mary  Jane,  Eliza  Ann,  Ennua, 
Arsula  and  Mimiie. 

Hauimond  Oaks,  fovu'th  son  of  James,  married  Isabel 
Phillips,  settled  on  Lot  24,  lake  front,  and  had  seven  sons — 
Geori^e,  Bradford,  Samuel,  James,  John,  Hammond  and  Edward; 
and  two  daughters — Rachel  anil  Caroline. 

Of  the  dauii'liters  of  James  Oaks,  Anna  married  Henry 
Williams,  and  settled  in  Southhold.  Fanny  became  the  second 
wife  of  '•  Uncle  Billy  "  Smith,  the  pioneer  athlete.  Hannau 
married  Jasper  Underhill,  and  settled  in  Walpole.  Elizabeth 
and  Rachel  married,  respectively,  M.  S.  Dolan  and  Asa  W. 
Steves,  and  settled  in  Vittoria.  Chaulottk  and  Cakoline 
marrie<l,  respectively,  Clu'isto])her  Youmans  and  James  You- 
Mians,  and  settled  at  Normandale. 

Benjamin  Oaks,  the  old  pioneer  brother,  married  Mary 
.lewell  in  New  Brunswick.  He  hail  live  sons  —  William,  John, 
Benjamin,  Charle-i  and  Reuben:  ami  five  daut^hters — Maria, 
.lane,  Rebecca  Ann,  Kiiioline  and  Fidelia.  All  these  sons  died 
sin<rle  except  Benjamin,  who  married  Jane  Deace  and  settled 
near  the  olil  home.  Mauia  and  Jane  married,  I'espectively, 
Hiram  McDonell  and  Charles  Murphy,  and  settled  in  Char- 
iotteville.  Rkhecca  An.v  nwirried  James  VanlSroeklyn  ami 
settled  at  Normandale.     E.MOLIXE  and  FlOKLlA  remain  sin<;le. 

Christopher  Oaks,  tin;  third  pioneer  bi-other,  married  Free- 
love  Sinnnons,  in  New  ih-uiiswick,  in  IN02.  lie  was  one  of  the 
early  Lone-  Point  blacksmiths.  At  first  he  settled  on  fili_\- 
acres  near  his  broth  rs.  Here  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and 
many  a  nail  made  by  him  is  still  in  use  holdine-  toe-ether  some 
of  Charlotteville's  oldest  buildin;^s,  while  the  men  for  whom 
they  were  made  have  lone-  since  passed  away.  This  old 
pioneer  was  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  in  Captain  (J«ulij;e) 
Mitchell's  company.     He.  hail  four  .sons — William  S.,  Richard, 
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Cliristopher  aiul  Hanfonl ;  and  eight  dau^^^'iters — Elizabeth, 
Unce,  Ann,  Jane,  Mary,  Ennner,  Freeh. ve  and  Winifred,  who 
married,  respectively,  McDonald,  Olive,  Lloyd,  Jewell,  Stover, 
Price,  Carroll  and  Mabee.  He  died  in  IH-i?  in  his  71st  year, 
and  hi.s  wife  died  in  1S51,  in  her  GOth  year. 

William  S.  Oaks,  son  of  Christopher,  mari'ied  Sarah  Powell, 
and  settled  in  Windham.  He  had  one  son,  Powell,  who  settled 
in  the  States ;  and  one  daughter,  Eliza,  who  married  Edward 
R.  Shane. 

Christopher,  son  of  Clu'istoplier,  never  married. 

Hanford  Oaks,  son  of  Christopher,  married  Rebecca  Ann 
Andei'.son  and  .settled  on  Lot  15,  2nd  concession  of  Chirlotte- 
ville.  He  had  four  sons — Lewis,  Henry,  Walter  and  John; 
jxnd  two  daughters — Sarah  nnd  Anna. 

The  Oaks  family  is  noted  for  (piiet,  unobtrusive  manners, 
and  warm  nttaohment  to  home  interests. 
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SKETCH   XL. 


A  CASE  OF  CHURCH-GOING  MANIA. 

The  name  of  Forse  sounds  more  familiar  to  tlie  old  people 
of  Norfolk  than  it  does  to  tlie  young  people.  It  is  one  of 
many  names  we  often  hear  mentioned  by  the  old  folks  when 
they  talk  of  life  and  times  in  their  yount^er  days,  but  which 
has  become  nearly  extinct  at  the  present  time.  Philip  For.se 
was  an  early  settler  in  Wimlham.  When  he  liuilt  his  log- 
house  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  fine  Widner  residence  now 
stands,  on  Lot  1,  13th  concession,  there  were  no  settlers  in 
Windham,  except  the  Culvers  and  a  few  other  fundlies  in  the 
(.'olboriic  settlement. 

Tlu!  Forses  are  of  Dutch  descent,  and,  it  is  said  by  the  oldest 
living  members,  that  the  father  of  Philip,  with  his  four  .son.s — 
Phili[),  William,  Peter  and  John — migrated  from  New  Jer.sey  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  thence  to  Upper  Canatla.  This  makes  it 
appear  as  though  they  had  been  U.  E.  Loyalists,  but  there 
soems  to  be  nothing  detinite  to  show  that  such  wns  the  case. 

Philip  Forse  came  first.  He  was  married  in  New  Mrmis- 
wick.  He  .settled  (irst  on  Lot  I,  1st  concession  of  Woodhouse, 
ami  it  was  he  who  donated  land  for  the  first  public  luiryiiig 
ground  in  tlu'  settlement,  being  the  older  portion  of  the  old 
Woodhouse  Methodist  grounds.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
century  he  .sold  his  Woodhou.se  land  and  s(>ttl('d  in  Windham 
where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  lie  was  a  (piiet. 
industrious  and  honorable  man,  and  highly  res[)eeted  by  his 
b'Uow  pioneers.  The  late  Duke  Campbell,  while  speaking  of 
his  business  integrity,  said  that  his  word  was  as  uood  as  his 
i)ontl.  Mr.  Forse  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  being  ninffy-four 
years  old  when  he  died.     He  left  no  chihlren. 
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William  Forse  came  several  years  later,  and  settled  in 
Windham  on  "  JJuckwheat  Street,"  as  it  was  called.  He  had 
five  sons — Michael,  William,  Philip,  John  and  Geor<^e ;  and 
four  dauirhters — Ann,  Eliza,  Mary  and  Marj^aret.  Michael  and 
Ann  were  born  in  Now  Brunswick. 

Michael  Forse,  son  of  William,  married  Rebecca  Jewell,  and 
settled  at  first  in  Burford,  and  subsequently,  in  Vittoria,  where 
he  died. 

William  Forse,  son  of  William,  married  Amy  Forse,  and 
settled  on  the  homestead  in  Windham,  where  he  died.  He  had 
five  sans — Charles,  Henry,  Edward,  George  and  William  ;  and 
three  daughters — Amanda,  Isabel  and  Henrietta. 

Philip  Forse,  sou  of  William,  married  Drusilla  Boughner, 
and  had  no  chiMren. 

John  Forse,  son  of  William,  was  a  captain  in  the  militia. 
All  the  older  people  will  remember  the  old  hotel  in  Simcoe 
kept  by  him,  and  known  as  "  Forse's  Tavern."  Captain  Forse 
died  a  bachelor. 

CJeoi'ge  Forse,  son  of  William,  married  Maria,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Powell,  and  settled  near  the  homestead.  He  had  four 
.sons— Edward,  Henry,  George  and  John;  and  three  daughters 
— I\Iary  Jane,  Theresa  and  Caroline.  The  family  are  nearly 
all  gone  ;  but  the  father  is  living,  having  reached  his  85th 
yeai'. 

Of  the  (laughters  of  William  Forse,  Anna  married  Samuel 
Fisher  after  she  was  fifty-six  years  oM.  She  died  within  (me 
week  after  her  mairiage.  M.vuv  married  John  Edison,  and 
settled  in  Bayham.  She  left  no  children.  IMahoauet  married 
Amos  King,  and  settled  at  the  Rondeau. 

Peter  Forse  came  in  1.^30,  and  brought  the  old  folks  with 
him.  They  settleil  in  Windham  also.  Peter  had  three  sons- 
Philip,  John  and  George;  and  three  daughters,  who  came  here 
— Amy,  Catherine  and  Hannah.  His  father,  Peter  B'orse,  died 
in  1H4!),  in  his  H2nd  year. 

Philip  For.se,  eide.st  son  of  Peter,  married  Sarah  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  John  Tisdale,  and  settled  in   Windham.     He  had 
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three  sons — Nelson,  Tb.onias  H.  and  John  H. ;  and  three 
daufflitcrs — Mai'ia.  Helen  and  Mariraret. 

John,  second  son  of  Peter,  died  single. 

Georije  Forse,  third  son  of  Peter,  married  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Robins,  and  settled  on  the  homestead  in 
Windham.  He  had  four  sons — Edward,  George,  Charles  and 
John ;  and  three  daughters — Emily,  Elizabeth  and  Rhoda. 
Five  out  of  tliis  family  died  with  smallpox. 

The  daughters  of  Peter  Forse — Amy,  Catheui.ne  and 
Hannah — married,  respectively,  William  Forse,  William  Millard 
and  Louis  Laings. 

Philip  P'orse,  son  of  Peter,  was  a  ship  carpenter,  and  many 
old  people  will  remember  with  pleasiu'e  the  various  novelties, 
l)y  way  of  miniature  ships,  which  he  made  during  his  spare 
moments  and  presented  to  his  young  friends,  wlio  took  pride 
in  exhibiting  them  in  various  public  places. 

In  the  Forse  family  we  have  a  peculiar  case  of  religious 
mania.  The  subject  was  John,  son  of  Peter,  the  one  mentioned 
as  having  died  single.  When  a  more  child  he  was  religiously 
inclineil.  He  grew  up  phynically  weak  and  excee<liiigly 
tacitiu'n  in  dispo.sition.  Mis  mania  took  the  form  of  walking 
to  churcli  regularly.  It  was  nine  miles  from  his  home  on 
"  Buckwheat  Street  "  to  St.  John's  church  in  Woodhouse,  and 
doubling  this  distance  it  made  a  walk  of  eighteen  miles  every 
time  he  attended  church.  John  For.se  got  it  into  his  head  that 
(lod  had  called  him  to  perform  this  special  duty,  and  lor  nine 
years  he  performed  it.  It  is  .said  that  he  nevi-r  missed  a 
Sunday  «hn'ing  all  this  time.  Through  blinding  snowstoiins 
and  in  the  drenching  rain  went  John  Forse,  and  always  on  foot. 
So  regular  was  he  in  his  chnrch-going  that  peofjlc  watclicil  fur 
him  along  the  way,  and  his  appearance,  like  the  ringing  of  a 
cliui'ch  bell,  was  accepted  by  tiiem  as  a  monitor  in  the  I'egula- 
tion  of  time. 
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"MAPLE  AVENUE,"   THE  OLD   MoMICHAEL   HOMESTEAD. 
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It  is  just  one  hundred  years  since  Jfunes  Mc]\Iichael,  a 
native  of  "  auld  Ayrshire,"  came  to  the  New  World  to  take 
advantatfo  of  the  j^rand  opportunities  which  at  that  time  were 
so  abunihint  and  so  varied  for  the  accjuisition  of  homes  and  the 
accumuhition  of  wealtli.  He  was  born  in  1772,  and  was,  there- 
fore, twenty-tive  3'ears  old  when  he  came  to  America.  He  wa>< 
the  second  son  of  Geor<>;e  MclNIichael,  and  had  two  brothers — 
one  older  and  one  younger  than  himself.  The  name  of  the 
elder  was  John,  and  that  of  the  younger,  George ;  and  their 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Veronica  Murdar.  They  had  a 
sister  Marion,  who  manned  Francis  Cooper.  It  is  said  that 
James  jMc Michael  was  the  great-grandson  of  a  brother  of 
Alexander  I'ecle.i,  the  old  propliet  in  the  days  of  the  Cov- 
enanters. 

James  McMichael  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  after  the 
township  of  Townsend  was  surveyed  he  came  to  Norfolk  and 
purchased  400  acres  of  land,  200  of  which,  being  Lot  9  in  the 
(ith  concession,  is  the  old  I\IcMiehael  homestead,  known  at 
present  as  "  Majjle  Avenue,"  the  silver-medal  model  farm  of 
Norfolk  County. 

James  McMichael  was  a  man  of  keen,  shrewd  business  .sense. 
and  he  knew  that  these  lands  would  raj)idly  increase  in  value 
as  tlie  new  settlement  developed.  At  the  time  he  made  his  pur- 
cb;  ■  C'tlier  lands  lying  nearer  the  settlement  might  have  been 
,.■!<  1  M-'i'  as  cheaply  ;  but  this  advantage  of  location  was  not  a 
iri  d'.  A  con.sideiation  with  Mr.  Mc]\Iichael  when  he  chost'  his 
'■>:  ''.  >  did  not  buy  for  innnediate  settlement,  and  he  knew 
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that  in  a  few  years  the  lands  adjoining  lii.s  own  would  be  occu- 
pied and  improved.  Timber,  at  that  time,  possessed  no  com- 
mercial value,  being  looked  upon  as  an  impediment  in  the  way 
of  settling.  The  larger  number  of  the  incoming  settlers  chose, 
tlierei'ore,  the  lighter  timbered  lands,  which  ottered  less  resist- 
ance in  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  soil.  Tliis  was  another  so- 
c<jnsidered  advantage  which  counted  for  nothini>-  in  the  better 
judgment  of  j\Ir.  McMichael.  He  idealized  the  fact  that  the  soil 
which  produced  a  large,  thrifty  and  dense  growth  of  timl)er 
would  have  the  right  kind  of  stutt'  in  its  composition  for  a 
vigorous  growtli  of  grass,  cereals  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  and 
he  knew  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  tiiid)ei' 
itself  would  become  a  source  of  revenue.  White  pine,  rock  elm, 
white  ash,  wabnit  and  other  varieties  of  timbei  ught  tower 
up  as  giant  monopolists  of  the  land,  bidding  detiance  to  the 
lo<;-cabin  builders  in  their  enforced  haste  to  reach  the  virgin 
soil ;  but  the  time  would  soon  come  when  these  giants  of  the 
forest  would  be  endowed  with  a  connnercial  value.  Further- 
more, tliis  particular  lot  possessed  natural  topograi)hical  ad- 
vantages which  may  or  may  not  have  been  recognized  by 
Mr.  Me]\lichael  when  he  decided  upon  its  purchase.  "  Maple 
Avenue"  possesses  rich,  low-lying  meadow  lands  and  loamy, 
gravelly  uplands  in  proper  proportions,  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  farms  in  Ontario  for  a  mixed  husban(hy,  being 
adapted  to  stock-raising,  fruit-culture  and  the  production  of 
grain.  These  natural  advantages  have  been  followed  up  and 
developed  to  a  marked  degree  by  the  present  owner. 

After  making  his  purchase,  Mr.  McMichael  returneil  to  l^'un- 
sylvania,  where  he  joined  his  brother  (Jeorge,  who  had  come 
to  America,  and  tlu;  two  purchased  a  farm  in  that  State.  Soon 
after,  Mr.  McMichael  married  Rosannia,  daughter  of  I.saae 
Dermott,  whose  father  had  emigrated  from  Holland  in  1750. 
After  living  on  this  farm  for  about  t\venty  yeai-s  a  serion.s 
tlaw  was  discovered  in  the  title,  of  so  hopeless  a  nature  that 
.b'lmes  concluded  to  at)and(jn  his  interest  in  it  and  eonnnence 
anew  on  his  Canada  land. 
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The  ori<rinal  lotr-cabin  of  James  McMichael  was  built  near 
the  spot  wliere  tlie  palatial  residence  of  his  grandson,  Joseph  K., 
now  stands.  fJut  his  pioneer  life  in  old  Townsend  ^vas  of  short 
duration.  Like  the  distinguished  Edward  McMichael.  of  Wal- 
singhani,  he  was  cut  down  just  as  his  fellow-pioneers  began  to 
admire  his  stei'ling  (qualities,  and,  like  that  old  pioneer,  left  a 
widow  and  ten  children  to  occupy  hib  log-cabin  and  mourn  his 
untimely  end  in  a  new  country,  far  from  home  and  among 
strangers. 

James  jMcMichael  left  nine  sons — George,  Richai-d,  John, 
James,  Jacob,  ])avid,  Isaac,  William  and  Aaron ;  and  one 
tlaughter — Mary.  The  daughter  was  the  eldest  child.  She 
married  William  Parney  ;  her  children  are  enumerated  in  the 
Parney  genealogy. 

Cieorge  McMichael,  eldest  son  of  James,  "knarried  Jane, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Jo.seph  Kitchen,  of  Charlotteville.  He 
settled  on  the  homestead,  and  by  this  marriage  had  two  sons 
— J()sei)h  K.  and  Oscar;  and  one  daughter — Malinda.  By  a 
subset [uent  marriage  he  had  one  daughter— Emma  Jane.  He 
was  a  shrewd  business  man,  and  improved  the  homestead  and 
accumulati'(l  wealth.  In  liS'iG  he  was  cut  down  in  the  prime 
of  life,  at  the  age  of  tifty-one  years.  Oscar  died  young,  and 
Jose[)h   K.  succeeded  to  the  homestead. 

Richard  McMichael,  second  son  of  James,  married  Mahala, 
daughter  of  Ezia  Parney,  and  settled  on  land  adjoining  the 
homestead.  Among  the  grand  old  men  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  the  list  of  Norfolk's  latter-day  pioneers,  the  name 
of  Richard  McMichael  will  always  occupy  a  place  in  the  tirst 
cohunn.  He  was  one  of  nature  s  noblemen.  He  was  large  in 
stature,  large  in  intellect,  and  large  in  good  deeds.  He  was 
broad-miudeil  and  whole-souled,  and  his  formulated  opinions 
on  ail  the  leading  social,  political  and  religious  (|Uestions  of 
his  day  were  moderate  in  tone  and  liberal  in  judgment.  He 
was  generous,  hospitable  and  exceedingly  popular.  He  did 
not  crave  office,  l)ut  when  it  was  thrust  upon  him  as  a  duty, 
and  he  saw  it  in  the  light  of  duty,  he  never  shirked  it.     For 
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about  fifteen  years  ho  served  in  the  Township  and  County 
Councils,  and  during  sixty  years  of  his  life  lie  olticiated  as 
deacon  in  the  Boston  and  Waterfor<l  Baptist  clnnches.  For 
years  he  U'd  tlie  political  party  of  his  choice  as  the  President 
of  its  organized  association  in  the  riding,  and  in  this  and 
every  other  capacity  he  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  When  his  golden  wf^dding 
was  celebrated  his  nine  children  were  all  present,  making  it 
an  event  of  unusual  occurrence  He  died  in  18S!),  in  his 
eighty- third  year.  He  left 
four  sons  — James,  Jona- 
than, Alexander  and  Cal- 
vin; and  five  daughters — 
Letitia,  Charity,  Elizabeth, 
Josephine  and  Orpha. 
Alexander  and  Calvin  suc- 
ceeded to  the  old  home- 
stead. 

John  McMiehael,  third 
son  of  James,  married 
Matilda  ^lurray,  and  set- 
tled in  Dmnfries  where  he 
raised  a  large  family. 

James  McMichatd, 
fourth  sou  of  James,  was 
married  three  times.  He 
settled  in   Brantford,  and  raised  a  large  family. 

Jacob  McMiehael,  fifth  son  of  Jar.ies,  marric(l  Lavinia, 
daughter  of  Simon  Mabee,  and  settlcil  on  Lot  !:],  .")th  conces- 
sion of  'l\)wnsend.  This  latter-day  jiioneer  jjroved  himself  a 
worthy  brother  of  Richard  McMiehael,  and  much  that  has  been 
written  of  the  latter  will  apply  to  Jacob  as  well,  lie  was 
upright  and  honorable  in  all  the  busy  activities  of  his  life,  and 
he  left  a  record  behind  him  of  which  his  children  may  proudly 
boast.  He  was  a  model  farmer  and  figured  prominently  in  the 
various  agricultural  societies.     For  many  years  he  officiated  as 
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deacon  in  the  oM  Boston  Baptist  church.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  leavinif  ten  sons — Simon,  Lafayette,  Jaine.s,  ])avid,  Aaron, 
Hezekiah,  Jacob,  Homer,  Arkell  and  Orvell ;  and  two  daiijjliters 
— Abi.i,'ail  and  Mary.  Of  this  family  three  are  doctors  in  New 
York  City,  one  is  a  doctor  in  Chicatfo,  one  a  Baptist  preacher 
in  New  York  State,  and  one  is  an  artist  and  another  a  merciiant 
in  the  city  of  Buttido. 

David  McMichael,  sixth  son  of  James,  married  Jane 
McBride,  and  settletl  at  Palermo,  below  Hamilton. 

Isaic  McMichael,  seventh  son  of  James,  married  Calista 
Trmix.  and  settled  in  Hamilton 

William  ^McMichael,  eiofhth  son  of  James,  married  Mrs. 
William  Cunniiijj'ham  iwc  Martha  Kern,  and  settled  near 
Boston.  Sub.secjuently,  he  settled  in  Waterford,  where  he 
died.  He  was  a  close  economizer,  and  accumulated  wealth.  He 
had  four  sons — Oscar,  Walter,  Romaine  and  Albert ;  and  two 
daughtoi-s — Mary  and  Valdora.  Albert  and  Valdora  occupy 
the  tine  olil  Waterford  home  with  their  aged  mother. 

Aaron  McMichael,  youngest  son  of  James,  married  Emily 
McMichael,  and  settled  just  north  of  Waterford,  where  he 
establislu'(l  a  fine  home.  He  is  remembered  by  the  old 
people  as  a  "  hale  fellow  well  met,"  and  known  as  "  IMcMichael, 
the  Dentist "  He  had  three  sons — Solon,  George  and  Herbert ; 
and  one  daughter,  Ida.  Solon  holds  a  prominent  Ciovernment 
positit-)n  at  present,  being  Inspector  of  Customs  for  the 
Dominion. 

When  James  McMichael  looked  upon  his  native  heath  in 
"  Auld  Scotia  '  for  the  last  time,  his  proud  ambition  no  doubt 
drew  heavily  upon  his  imagination  as  to  what  the  future  held 
in  reserve  for  him.  He  was  going  to  the  New  World  to  he^v 
out  a  home  for  himself.  What  would  be  the  residt  ?  Would 
he  succeed  in  the  founding  of  a  home,  and  would  sons  and 
daughters  go  out  from  that  home  wdio  WHiuld  "  ri.se  up  and  call 
him  blessed,"  and  so  .stamp  his  name  upon  the  plastic  institu- 
tions of  the  new  land  as  to  command  respect  and  admiration 
I'or  his  name  ? 
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Many  years  have  come  and  j^one  since  the  name  of  James 
McMichael  was  recorded  ainony;  the  soil  reclaimers  of  "<rlorious 
old  Norfolk,"  and  the  family  record  has  become  a  part  of  the 
century's  liistory.  If  James  McMichael  and  many  others  of 
(lur  lirave  old  pioneers  might  be  permitted  to  see  the  wonderful 
transformation  which  has  been  brouj^ht  about  in  one  short 
century,  as  a  result  of  their  moral  and  material  pioneer  work, 
they  would  i-etire  to  their  well-earned  rest  feelinj^'  fully  com- 
jiensatod  for  the  privations  they  suff'-red  and  the  sacinfices 
they  made.  When  James  McMichael  came  to  America  he 
l)r()U<;Iit  somethinj;  with  him  far  more  valuable  in  the  work  of 
national  foundation-layini;  than  a  brave  heart  and  a  stout  pair 
of  arms,  he  brought  inherent  principles  of  individual  character, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  and  which  show  a 
tendency  to  increased  strength  as  the  generations  succeed  each 
other.  Summed  up,  these  principles  ai-e  :  Reverence  for  God 
and  sacred  things :  love  of  homo,  and  a  rigid  observance  of 
law  and  order. 

Joseph  K.  McMichael  is  not  only  the  owner  of  a  model 
farm,  but  lie  is  a  model  citizen.  Of  course  he  is  a  model 
farmer,  but  like  many  other  men  ho  might  be  this  and  not  be 
a  model  citizen.  In  the  three  grand  duties  of  citizenship  he  is 
ei|ually  pronxinent,  namely,  relig'ous,  social  and  political.  As 
a  business  man  he  is  prompt,  upright  and  economical.  As  a 
a  farmei",  he  is  stock-rai.ser,  grain  produc.'r  and  fruit  grower  ; 
and  in  architectural  arrangement  and  arboricultural  designs  he 
is  an  artist.  Under  his  guiding  hand  and  watchful  eye, 
"  Maple  Avenue  "  has  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural 
homes  in  Ontario. 
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SKETCH  XLII. 

A  SOMNAMBULISTIC  PREACHER. 

WuKX  tlie  present  century  had  commenced  to  reel  off  the 
second  decade,  a  man  living  somewliere  near  Ancaster  received 
a  call  to  preach  the  Gos})el.  This  man's  name  was  Bates  The 
"  old  settlers"  believe  that  he  received  a  call  to  preach,  but 
they  do  not  pretend  to  know  just  how  the  "  call  "  was  com- 
municated to  him,  or  by  what  means  he  was  made  cognizant  of 
it.  It  is  better  so ;  for  if  the  particulars  were  known  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  foundation  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  hold  up  the  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  this  man 
Bates  received  a  connnunieation  in  some  miraculous  manner 
commanding  him  to  preach,  and  that  he  positively  refused  to 
oI)ey  the  divine  edict.  Just  why  he  refused  is  another  item  of 
information  the  '■  oldest  settler  "  cannot  furnish.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Bates  considered  it  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  intended  for  some  other  Bates,  or  for  some  man 
who  reseinV)led  a  Bates  ;  but,  whatever  the  reason  may  have 
been,  it  is  said  he  refused  to  obey  the  call.  There  was  no 
whale  in  the  woods  of  Upper  Canada  to  swallow  him  for  his 
disobedience :  and  as  he  did  not  run  away  from  'tuty  and  go  to 
sea  like  Jonah  of  old,  he  escaped  the  whale.  !iit  he  did  not 
escape  punisliment.  If  he  would  not  preach  wh"n  he  was 
awake,  he  would  be  compelled  to  preach  when  he  was  asleep. 
While  awake  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  might  lead 
his  thoughts  into  by  and  forbidden  channels  if  he  so  willed ; 
but  when  consciousness  was  lost  in  sleep,  his  mind,  not  being 
subject  to  his  own  will,  was  let  out  for  "  recess"  to  roam  and 
wander   in   a  state   of    freedom.      When   awake   it   was   his 
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privilege  to  govern  his  vocal  orf^jans  with  an  iron  liand,  coni- 
niandinrr  and  enforcing  silence  when  and  where  he  would,  hut 
wiien  will  was  led  captive  by  the  tyrant  Morpheus,  his  tongue 
was  at  liberty  to  give  expression  to  whatever  was  impressed 
upon  his  mind.  It  was  a  sort  of  warfare  between  body  and 
spirit.  During  the  Innirs  of  wakefulness  the  body  held  the 
mastery ;  but  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  when  the  nerve  centres 
were  at  rest  the  muscles  relaxed,  and  all  the  physical  forces 
dormant,  the  spiritual  part  asserted  itself,  acting  on  the  mental 
faculties  and  compelling  the  vocal  organs  to  give  audible 
expression  to  words  which  he  refused  to  utter  when  in  con- 
scious wakefulness.  That  part  of  man  which  dies  not  is  never 
at  rest ;  and  thus  while  we  snore  in  utter  unconsciousness  of 
our  mortal  existence,  we  behold  strange  sicrhts  and  hear 
wonderful  sounds,  and  sometimes  our  vocal  organs  are 
constrained  to  give  expression  to  these  mysterious  mental 
impressions. 

The  old  people  looked  upon  this  strange  sleep-preaching  as  a 
judgment  on  Mr.  Bates  for  his  disobedience.  They  saw  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  it.  Indeed,  in  our  grandfathers'  days, 
every  strange,  unusual  thing  that  happened  was  looked  upon 
as  a  special  act  of  Providence.  If  a  settler  did  anything  toward 
saving  his  crop  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  act  was  followed  by  some 
unfortunate  event,  it  was  interpreted  as  a  direct  Judgment  from 
heaven.  They  did  not  realize  the  fact  that  the  rains  descended 
on  the  just  and  unjust  alike,  although  they  saw,  or  might  have 
seen,  a  clear  demonstration  of  its  truthfulness  all  around  them 
in  the  daily  phenomena  of  life. 

When  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Bates  preached  in  his 
sleep  he  was  induced  to  travel  about  the  country  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another,  in  order  that  the  people  might  hear 
him  preach,  and  it  will  not  be  doing  our  worthy  old  pioneers 
any  injustice  to  slightly  intimate  that  it  was  a  motive  of  curi- 
osity that  brought  them  together  to  hear  this  strange  preacher. 
People  came  to  hear  him  who  seldom  went  to  hear  a  sensible 
preacher,  but  this  man  who  knew  not  what  he  was  talking 
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about,  drew  the  multitude  after  him,  and  his  fame  went  out 
througli  all  Niagara  and  the  reijion  round  about  Lonij 
Point.  In  1813  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  palatial  log-house 
of  the  old  soldier  pioneer,  Donald  McCall.  The  old  log-house 
was  tliirty  feet  long  and  stood  a  little  w^est  of  the  spr)t  now 
occupied  by  the  brick  residence  of  John  McCall,  on  the  north 
end  c,f  Lot  LS,  -Ith  concession  of  Charlotteville.  About  thirty 
settlers  attended  this  meeting,  among  whom  were,  Oliver  Ma- 
bee,  Richard  Lanning,  Abraham  Smith,  Elder  Finch,  Titus 
Finch,  Josiah  Cromwell,  Levi  Churchill,  Frederick  and  Jacob 
Sovereign,  and  "  Uncle  Billy  "  Smith.  There  was  one  person 
at  the  meeting  who  was  young  in  years,  and  he  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  that  assembhige.  He  was  only  eight  years  old,  yet 
his  young  shoulders  supported  an  oltl  head,  as  his  after  life  has 
clearly  demonstrated — the  name  of  that  boy  was  Simpson 
McCall. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Bates  had  gone  to  bed  and  was  sound  asleep 
when  the  congregation  assembled.  Unlike  other  preacbers,  he 
did  not  observe  regular  hours,  and  his  congregacion  never  knew 
wlien  services  were  to  begin — whether  at  early  candle-ligljt,  at 
midnight,  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  not  at  all.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  the  sleeper  began  to  groan — an  invariable  pre- 
liminary to  the  opening  exercises  — about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  After  the  groaning  ceased,  the  somnambulistic 
preacher  repealed  the  Lord's  prayer,  after  which  he  announcetl 
his  text,  and  preached  p  fifteen-minute  sermon. 

A  few  nights  after  this  a  meeting  was  held  at  another  place  in 
the  settlement,  but  it  proved  a  dismal  failure,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  sleeping  evangelist  was  prodded  with  pins  ami 
remindei  i  other  ways  of  his  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
meeting  laid  in  Wood  house  soon  after  was  a  "howling"  success, 
as  the  worldly-minded  would  express  it  nowadays.  The  suc- 
cessful meetings  averaged  about  two  a  week.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Mr.  Bates'  family  connections. 
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SKETCH  XLIII. 

T[IE  JAXSEN  DE  RAPELJES  AND  JOHNSONS  OF  LONG 

ISLAND. 

The  historical  data  embodied  in  this  family  sketch  was 
talcen  from  an  article  published  in  the  Brooldt/)i  E<i(]le  and  is, 
no  doubt,  correct.  By  tliis  showing,  the  Rapeljos,  of  Norfolk 
lire  enabled  to  trace  their  ancestors  back  to  a  remote  period  in 
American  history.  We  are  told  that  George  Jansen  de  Rapelje 
was  the  leader  of  the  Walloon  families  that  settled  at  the 
Wallabout  on  Long  Island,  and  that  to  him  was  born  Sai'ah 
Jansen  de  Rapelje,  the  first  white  child  boia  in  New  Nether- 
lands, as  New  York  was  first  called  by  the  Dutch.  Governor 
Minuet  signalized  the  e\ent  by  presenting  her  his  ground  brief 
to  twenty  morgens  of  land  (about  forty  acres).  George  had 
two  brothers  who  came  to  America  with  him — Aiitonie  Jansen 
(le  Rapelje,  and  William  Jansen  de  Rapelje,  the  latter  of  whom 
(lied  childless.  From  some  caprice  not  explained,  the  diiacend- 
auts  of  George  dropped  the  de  Rapelje  and  retained  Jnnsen  as 

their  surname,   which  in   tinie  became  John.son,   (^leorge  beintr 

> .  _  \  '^  " 

the  great  ancestor  of  Jere  .^  obn.son,  jun.,  of  historical. fame.  The 
descendants  of  Antonie  de  Rapelje  dropped  the  Jansen  de,  re- 
taining the  Rapelje,  and  they  are  the  Rajieljes  find  Rajielyeas 
as  we  now  have  them.  Antonie  bought  a  two-hundred-acre 
tract  of  land  at  Grave.send,  which  was  known  as  "  Anthony 
Rapelje's  i^)wery,"  long  after  the  English  coiKjuest.  He  was 
represented  as  a  man  of  unusual  stature,  with  the  strength  of 
a  Hercules. 

The  specie  loaning  scheme  so  successfully  worked  by  Major 
Wyckort'  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  originated  witlj 
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Olio  Barent  Johnson,  a  descendant  of  George  Janseu  de  Rapel  je, 
and  the  great-grandfather  of  Jere  Johnson,  jun.  He  was  a  firm 
patriot,  and  had  two  American  otHcers  (juartered  on  liim  on 
parole.  When  they  were  exch mged,  Mr.  Jolinson  furnished 
each  with  large  sums  of  money  to  be  carried  without  the 
enemy's  lines  and  paid  over  to  Governor  Clinton.  The  Governor, 
(juick  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  for 
obtaining  sound  money  for  the  State  from  the  Wjiigs  of  tlie 
West-end  of  Long  Island,  appointed  Major  Hendrick  Wyckofi' 
to  manage  the  business  in  the  manner  dt3cribed  in  the  sketch 
devoted  to  the  Wyckofi's.  Barent  Johnson-Rapelje  was  a 
man  of  wealth  for  those  times.  The  amount  he  loaned  the 
State  was  i^o.SOO,  a  sum  eijual  to  SoO.OOO  in  our  times.  These 
loans  were  made  in  specie  and  were  so  repaid  by  the  State 
after  the  war.  One  George  Martense,  a  neighbor  of  Barent 
Johnson,  loaned  the  State  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  this 
way,  and  when  the  note  was  redeemed  by  the  State,  Mr.  Mar- 
tense  went  to  New  York  with  a  cart  for  his  money.  The  pay- 
ment was  made  in  silver  specie,  and  the  bulk  completely  tilled 
the  cart. 

The  Rapeljes,  of  Norfolk,  are  credited  with  being  a  proud- 
spirited people.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  blood  of  the  Jansen  de  Rapeljes  and  the 
Wyckofis,  of  Long  Lsland,  course  through  their  veins. 

Abraham  A.  Rapelje,  the  old  Long  Point  pioneer,  was  born 
on  Long  Island  in  177(5,  the  year  the  colonies  declared  their 
inilependence.  He  diil  not  settle  on  the  old  homestead  near 
Vittoria  until  after  the  war  of  1812.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Dover,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  raised  a  company 
of  "  Incorporates,"  and  led  them  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
adopteil  country,  winning  for  himself  a  reputation — especially 
at  Lundy's  Lane — that  distinguished  him  among  the  old  pion- 
eers. It  is  said  he  was  entitled  to  500  acres  of  land  for  his  war 
services,  but  neglecteil  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  it, 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  accept  Government  scrip  in  lieu 
thereof,  computed  on  a  basis  of  eighty  cents  per  acre.     He 
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purchased  a  Inindred  acres  of  land  with  a  purtioii  of  this  scrip 
and  sold  the  balance  to  James  Covington,  Esq.  As  a  further 
considei'ation  for  his  war  services  his  name  was  placed  on  the 
half-pay  list  by  the  liome  government,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  drew  the  sum  of  $400  annually. 

Mr.  Rapelje  succeeded  Colonel  John  Bostwiek  as  Sheriff  of 
London  District.  He  settled  on  Lot  19,  in  the  8rd  concession 
of  Charlotteville,  and  built  a  fine  residence  thereon,  which  was 
destroyed  some  yeai's  later  by  fire.  He  died  in  1841,  in  his 
()()th  year,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  number  of 
Hori'owing  friends. 

Colonel  Rapelje  had  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  but  those 
who  grew  up  and  married  were  four  sons — Peter  Wyekoff, 
Henry,  Richard  and  Abraham  B.  and  four  daughters — Cynthia, 
Helen,  Winifred  and  Elizabeth. 

Peter  Wyekoff  Rapelje,  eldest  son  of  the  Colonel,  was  a 
lawyer.  He  lived  and  died  in  Vittoria.  He  married  Sarah 
Ann,  daughter  of  Colonel  Potts,  and  had  two  sons — John  and 
Arthur ;  and  three  daughters — Sarah,  Helen  and  Clara. 
Sahah  married  Isaac  K.  Taylor,  who  occupied  the  old  Rapelje 
homestead  for  many  years,  and  the  sons  settled  in  the  States. 

Henry  Rapelje,  second  son  of  the  Colonel,  married  into  the 
Fraser  family,  and  settled  in  Simcoe.  He  had  one  son, 
Clarence  C. ;  and  three  daughters — Minnie,  Maude  and  May. 
Clauence  C.  is  clerk  of  the  County  Court  and  Registrar  of  the 
Surrogate  Court  at  the  pi-esent  time.  Henry  Rapelje  served  as 
Deputy  Sheriff  under  his  father,  and  when  Norfolk  was  set  off 
old  London  District  in  1880,  as  Talbot  District,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Sheriff  for  the  new  District,  holding  the  position  until 
he  vacated  it  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mercer,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. The  transaction  was  deemed  irregiihw,  and  Mercer  was 
(lis(|ualified. 

Richard  Rapelje,  third  son  of  the  Colonel,  married  Henrietta, 
sister  of  l^r.  Mclnnes,  of  Vittoria.  Ho  died  soon  after,  leaving 
no  children. 

Abraham  B.  Rapelje,  youngest  sou  of  the  Colonel,  married 
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Anna  Thompson,  and  settled  in  Sinicoe.  He  held  clerical 
positions  at  the  county  seat  and  was  succeeded  as  Registrar  of 
the  8urro<fate  Court  by  his  nephew,  C.  C.  Rapelje.  He  had 
one  son,  ]\IcGr(!gor,  and  two  daughters — Sarah  and  Anna. 

Cynthia  Rapelje,  the  old  Colonel's  eldest  daughter,  married 
William  Jewell,  as  stated  in  the  Jewell  genealogy. 

Helen  Rapelje,  the  second  daughter,  married  Duncan 
McGregor,  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Shedden. 

Winifred  Rapelje,  the  third  daughter,  married  Quintin 
Barrett,  one  of  the  old-time  store-keepers  of  Vittoria,  who  died 
soon  after  his  marriage.  Subsefjuently  she  married  Charles 
Perley,  and  settled  in  Burford.  She  is  living,  the  sole  survivor 
of  her  generation,  and  childless. 

Elizabeth  Rapelje,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Colonel, 
married  Alexander,  son  of  Captain  McNeilledge,  the  old  county 
parliamentary  representative.  They  settled  near  Port  Dover, 
and  had  two  sons — Colin  and  Rapelje. 

In  1819  or  1820,  the  pioneer  mother  of  the  Rapelje  family 
went  home  to  Long  Island  to  visit  her  mother.  The  journey 
was  made  with  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  it  took  three  weeks  to 
complete  the  drive  from  Vittoria  to  Flatland's  Neck.  Her  son, 
Abraham,  fifteen  years  old,  and  her  eight-months  old  infant 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  accompanied  her.  Mrs.  Rapelje  was  a 
courageous,  resolute  woman,  and  the  drive  was  made  each  way 
without  serious  mishap;  but  the  occupants  of  the  old  Dutch 
home  were  thrilled  with  oft- repeated  stories  of  bears  and 
wolves  encountered  in  the  wilds  of  the  new  country. 
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SKETCH    XLIV. 

THE  OLD  WYCKOFF  HOMESTEAD  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

One  of  the  olde.st  lionses  in  the  State  of  New  York  stands 
on  Long  Island,  about  six  miles  from  Fulton  .Street  ferry, 
Brooklyn,  at  a  point  known  as  Flatlands'  Neck.  It  was  built 
in  1GG4,  and  is  pr.atically  the  same  now  as  when  built.  The 
brick  used  in  building  the  chinuie^'s,  fireplaces  and  siile  lining, 
and  the  shingles  of  best  white  cedar  for  roofs  and  siding,  were 
imported  from  Holland.  The  roof  shingles  were  not  removed 
until  1890,  when  they  were  replaced  with  a  tin  roofing,  and 
previous  to  1810  no  lath  or  plaster  was  ever  put  on  the  walls. 
The  dining  room  has  never  been  plastered  or  painted.  The 
oak  beams  atul  flooring  is  the  only  ceiling,  and  from  long  wear, 
smoke  from  log  fires  and  Dutch  pipes,  it  long  since  assumed  the 
color  of  walnut.  The  rooms  are  sti'ongly  suggi'sti\'e  of  Dutch 
comfort  and  hospitality.  The  old  house  was  built  two  huiulred 
find  thirty-two  years  ago,  and  has  never  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  family.  The  present  occupants  are  in  j^os.session 
of  many  choice  old  heirlooms,  reminders  of  a  time  when  pewter 
nmgs  for  tea  drinking,  and  pewter  plates,  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  weighing  several  pounds,  were  in  ordinary  use  as 
table  utensils.  In  revolutionary  times  a  large  numbi'i-  of  these 
(|uaint  old  table  pieces  were  cast  into  bullets  for  the  army. 
Four  rods  south  of  the  house  some  trees  mark  the  s[)ot  where 
two  English  spies  wi're  hanged  before  the  American  army  was 
driven  ott"  Long  Island.  Originally,  the  estate  was  nuicli 
larger  than  at  present.  It  now  consists  of  fifty-six  acres  and 
belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Wyckofl",  who  died  six 
years  ago.     Sarah  Wyckofl',  a  sister  of  John  Wyckofl',  mari'ied 
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Abraham  A.  Rapelje,  also  of  Lon<^  Island,  and  the  ancestor  of 
the  Norfolk  Rapeljes.  Elizabeth  VVyckoff,  another  sister,  was 
the  mother  of  the  second  wife  of  Oliver  Mabee,  of  Vittoria. 
Mrs.  Mabee's  maiden  name  was  Helen  Mc«'«arren.  The  wife  of 
Colonel  Jacob  Potts,  a  distinguished  resident  of  old  Charlotte- 
ville  many  years  ago,  was  another  sister  in  the  same  generation 
of  this  old  Wyckott'  family  of  Long  Island. 

Originally,  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Glaus  Wyckoff,  enii- 

gi'ated  from  Holland  to  Amei'ica.     Glaus  settled  in  Monmouth 

County,  New  Jersey,  and  Peter  settled  at  Flatlands'  Neck,  Long 

Island.       The  grandchildren   of   Sarah  Wyckott- Rapelje  may 

thus  readily  trace  oheir  gran  ^  maternal  ancestry  back  through 

more  than  a  dozen  gca».ri;  t.uiS  to  this  Peter  Wyckott",  who  is 

supposed  to  have  settled  in  Long  Island  about  fifteen  years 

after  the  landing  of  vie  "  P^'iTiii    ^■'  thers  "  on  Plymouth  rock. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  in  his  "illstory  of  Flatbush,"  published  in 

1  .S42,  says :  "  It  is  believed  that  a  settlement  was  ettected  in 

Flatlands  as  early  as  1G30,  and  in   103^  the  town  appears  to 

have  contained  a  goodly  number  of  inhabitants."     Two  years 

ago  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  published  a  cut  and  minute  description 

of   this   old   family  homestead ;   and,   after  a  careful  search 

among   the    family   records,   says :    "  There   is  no   doubt   the 

Wyckott"  ancestor  of  the  present  family  was  among  the  first  to 

locate,  and  hence  the  homestead  has  been  handed  down  from 

generation  to  generation  for  at  least  2(J0  years,  while  the  house 

itself  is  230  years  old."     The  Wyckott'  estate  was  originally 

purchased  from  the  Canarsie  Indians. 

Peter  Wyckott;  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Rapelje  and  Mrs. 
Potts,  »nd  the  gi'eat  grandfather  of  Mrs  Mabee,  was  a  weaver 
as  well  as  a  farmer,  and  the  shop  where  he  had  his  loom  is  yet 
in  fair  condition.  His  second  cousin,  Garrett  Peter  Wyckott", 
who  owned  two  or  three  farms  near  Flatlands  village,  and  died 
about  twenty-six  years  ago,  aged  ninety-five,  was  a  carpenter. 
He  built  the  great  Dutcli  barn  for  Peter  Wyckott'  the  weaver, 
in  1801),  and  it  is  said  this  massive  barn  will  endure  for  ages, 
barring  accident  by  fire  or  phenomenal  eruption. 
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Dui'in(]f  the  struggle  for  independence,  Governor  Clinton  made 
Major  Hendrick  Wyckoff  a  financial  agent  for  obtaining  specie 
loans  from  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 
He  was  furnished  with  notes  in  blank  by  the  Governor,  and 
he  fiUod  them  up  with  the  names  of  the  loaners  and  the  sums 
loaned,  as  tlie  money  was  paid  into  his  hands.  He  had  charge 
of  all  the  moiiey  obtained  in  King's  County,  employing  several 
sub-agents,  who  procured  loans  and  brought  the  money  to  him. 
To  the  English,  this  was  high  treason  on  the  part  of  both 
money-lenders  and  agents,  and  punishable  by  death  or  a 
prison-ship  dungeon.  It  is  said  that  the  sum  of  $200,000 
was  obtained  in  this  way  and  carried  out  of  King's  County, 
right  in  the  face  of  the  strictest  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  although  at  times  Major  Wyckoff  was  compelled  to 
pass  through  their  lines.  On  one  occasion  he  was  concealed 
over  two  days  in  a  thicket  of  briars,  from  which  he  could 
see  the  English  soldiers  as  they  searched  for  him. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  Major  Wyckoff  became  a  mer- 
chant in  New  York.  He  died  in  1791,  at  his  father's  house 
in  New  Lots,  aged  fifty  years.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  Governor,  by  many  military  officers  an«l  a  large  concourse 
of  people  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  hero  who  had  made 
himself  an  exile  from  home  and  braved  every  danger  for  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

The  present  occupants  of  the  old  homestead  have  in  their 
possession  a  large  mass  of  old  deeds  and  documents,  some 
written  in  the  Dutch  language  and  some  on  massive  parch- 
ment. There  are  no  Indian  deeds,  as  they  were  destroyed  in 
16H4,  twenty  years  after  the  English  cont|uest,  by  order  of 
Governor  Dongan,  and  new  patents  issued,  thereby  acknow- 
ledging the  British  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  adiling 
to  the  Governor's  revenue.  Under  the  new  regime  the  Dutch 
towns  were  obliged  to  pay  a  quit-rent  annually,  which,  for 
Flatlands,  was  fourteen  bushels  of  winter  wheat.  Among  the 
old  deeds  is  the  following : 
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"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  peter  <(.  wyckoff, 
of  Flatlands,  King's  county,  have  sold  to  peter  r.  wyckoff  a 
piece  of  plain  Land  in  said  town,  bounded  east  by  John 
Lulofsen,  west  by  the  way,  south  by  John  Tunison,  and  north 
by  peter  K.  wyckoff,  containing  about  ten  acres,  and  I  do  own 
to  having  received  full  consideration. 

"In  witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  7th  day  of  March,  1731. 
"  In  presence  of 

"PlETEU  GUILLIAMSEN,      "  PETER  G.  WYCKOFF,      [Seal] 

"  S.  Gerritsen." 

Another  paper  is  a  slave  "bill  of  sale,"  dated  July  ist,  1800, 
in  which  John  J.  Jeromus  and  George  Lott  sell  a  negro  named 
Harry,  his  wife,  Bet,  and  their  female  child,  Peg,  to  Abraham 
Wyckoff  for  $450. 

No  data  was  obtained  showing  the  history  of  the  New  Jersey 
branch  of  the  family,  except  the  simple  fact  of  settlement  made 
in  ]\Ionmouth  County  by  the  original  Claus  Wyckoff.  It  is  said 
that  one  Peter  Wyckoff,  a  U.  E  Loyalist,  "iigrated  from  Long 
Island  to  Upper  Canada  early  in  the  last  decade  of  last  century, 
and  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near  St.  Catharines. 
He  had  married  Catherine  Plato  in  Long  Island,  and  it  is  said 
his  children  were  all  born  in  Canada.  When  his  youngest 
child,  Peter,  was  three  months  old  ho  returned  to  Long  Island 
to  settle  up  some  business  affairs,  and  was  never  seen  again 
by  his  little  family.  He  collected  a  sum  of  money  and,  as  is 
supposed,  was  robbed  and  murdered  on  his  way  back.  Subse- 
(piently,  the  young  widow  married  John  Cleudenning,  a  miller, 
by  whom  she  had  one  daughter,  Catherine. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  the  family  moved  up 
to  Long  Point  settlement,  where  Mr.  Clendenning  obtained 
employment  as  niiller  in  Colonel  Ryer.se's  mill  at  Port  llyerse. 
In  the  faui'ly  were  two  sons — John  and  Peter  Wyckofi';  and 
two  daughters — Margaret  Wyckoff  and  Catherine  Clendetuiing. 

John  Wyckoff  was  born  about  1794,  presumably  in  the 
Niagara  settlement.  His  boyhood  days,  as  were  tho.se  of  his 
brother  Petei",  were  spout  in  the  Ryerse  mill  in  rendering  such 
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aid  as  they  could  to  their  stepfather,  who  possessed  a  weak 
constitution.  When  the  war  of  1812  came  on  the  WyckofF 
boys  enhsted,  and  poor  John  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Erie.  David  J.  Wyckoff,  of  WooJhouse  Gore,  has  in  his 
possession  the  red  coat  worn  by  his  uncle  John  when  he 
received  the  fatal  shot.  A  little  below  the  collar  of  the  coat 
is  a  tell-tale  perforation,  which  is  painfully  suggestive  of  the 
manner  in  which  John  Wyckoff  lost  his  young  life  in  the  defence 
of  his  country.  Although  it  shows  that  his  back  was  to  the  foe, 
it  does  not  prove  that  the  handful  of  brave  militiamen  who 
were  forced  back  upon  Chippawa  by  manj'^  times  their  own 
number,  were  cowards.  The  lad  who  wore  this  old  coat  of 
faded  red  was  the  son  of  a  man  whose  faith  in  the  old  empire 
could  not  be  shaken  by  the  misdeeds  of  pas.sing  politicians,  or 
promises  on  the  part  of  new-fledged  demagogues  of  more  favor- 
able conditions  base<l  on  untried  experiments.  These  Loyalists 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  when  the  cause  they 
so  dearly  loved  fell  upon  their  homes,  involving  them  in  hope- 
less ruin,  they  laid  a  new  foundation  in  the  wilds  of  Upper 
Canada ;  and  when  this  new  foundation  was  assailed  by  the 
same  forces  which  destroyed  the  old,  their  sons  marched  to 
the  front  in  companies  and  hurled  back  whole  battalions  of 
the  invaders,  preventing  them  for  three  long  years  from  get- 
ting a  firm  foothold  on  Canadian  soil. 

Peter  Wyckofi^",  the  second  son,  was  born  in  the  Niagara 
home  in  1790.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  although  but 
sixteen  years  old  when  the  war  broke  out.  In  1815  he  mar- 
ried Abigail  Gilbert,  and  settled  on  land  allotted  him  in  the 
township  of  Malahide.  In  1820  he  purchased  Lot  21  in  tlie 
Gore  of  Woodhouse,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  1881  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  having  been  mar- 
ried three  times.  By  the  first  wife  he  had  four  sons — -.fohn, 
Isaac  Gilbert,  Peter  and  David ;  and  four  daugliters — Amanda, 
Mary,  Catherine  and  Abigail.  By  his  second  wife,  Sarah 
Tomkins,  of  New  York,  he  had  two  sons — David  James  and 
Joseph  S. ;  and  two  daughti'rs — Margaret  and  Eli/abeth.     The 
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mother  of  the  second  family  died  in  1862,  in  her  sixty -second 
year.    By  tlie  third  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza  Olds,  he  had  no  children. 

Isaac  G.  Wyckoff'  is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  old 
Townsend,  having  been  identified  with  the  municipal  affairs  of 
that  township  for  a  score  of  years. 

David  James,  half-brother  of  Isaac  G.,  is  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  old  homestead. 

Margaret  Wyckoff,  only  daughter  of  Long  Island  Peter,  was 
born  in  1702,  being  the  eldest  child.  She  married  Isaac  Gilbert. 
Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Gilbert  genealogy, 

Catherine  Clendenning,  half-sister  of  Margaret,  married 
Ebenezer  Gilbert. 

From  the  time  the  original  Peter  Wyckoff  came  from  Hol- 
land with  his  brother  Glaus,  down  to  the  present  time,  "Peter" 
has  been  a  favorite  family  name  in  each  succeeding  generation 
of  Wvekoffs. 


SKETCH   XLV. 


AN  ILLUSTRIOUS  ANCESTOR.— WALKER  FAMILY. 

Not  many  of  our  old  families  can  trace  their  ancestry  back 
to  so  illustrious  a  personage  as  the  one  claimed  by  the  Walker 
family,  of  VVoodhouse.  This  old  Norfolk  family  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  George  Walker,  Bishop  of  'Derry,  who,  refusing 
to  hold  quiet  possession  of  his  bishopric,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  He  was  born  of  English  parents  in 
the  County  of  Tyrone,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and,  entering 
the  Church,  became  rector  of  Donoughmore.  When  the  Irish 
army  of  James  II.  entered  Ulster  and  took  possession  of  Kil- 
more  and  Coleraine,  Mr.  Walker  sought  refuge  in  Londonderry. 
The  lands  of  this  county  were  held  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  having  been  confiscated  during  the  reign  of 
the  first  James.  A  colony  of  English  and  Scotch  had  been 
planted  there,  and  Londonderry,  therefore,  was  English  head- 
quarters in  Ireland  during  these  troublous  times.  The  town 
was  able  to  ward  ofi"  attacks  from  the  pike-armed  Celts,  but  it 
was  not  sufficiently  fortified  to  withstand  a  siege  by  regular 
troops.  Lundy,  the  Governor,  was  prepared  to  make  a 
surrender,  but  some  of  his  officers  and  the  citizens  of  the  town 
protested  against  such  an  act,  and  firmly  resolved  to  hold  their 
position  at  all  hazards.  Bishop  Ezekiel  Hopkins  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  passive  obedience,  and  while  he  was  urging  the 
people  to  make  no  resistance,  a  Scotch  lad  interrupted  him  by 
shouting:  "  A  good  sermon,  my  lord  ;  but  we  have  no  time  to 
hear  it  now."  This  lad  was  one  of  a  daring  band,  known  as 
the  "  thirteen  Scotch  apprentices,"  and  immediately  after  the 
interruption  this  band  of  young  Scotch  heroes  closed  the  gates 
and  defied  the  enemy.    It  was  now  that  Rev.  George  Walker 
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came  forwuril,  a  man  unknown  and  well  advanced  in  years, 
and  began  to  harangue  the  people  to  fight  to  the  last.  His 
words  were  words  of  inspiration  to  them,  and  so  enthused  did 
they  become  in  their  determination  to  hold  their  position  or 
die,  that  Lundy  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  fury  if 
Walker  had  not  protected  him  until  he  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  city.  The  particulars  of  the  siege,  which  is  the  most 
memorable  in  British  history,  are  known  to  every  student  of 
history,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  Mr. 
Walker  and  Major  Baker  became  joint  governors,  assisted  by 
Captain  Adam  Campbell.  When  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  great  extremity  by  hunger,  Mr.  Walker  kept  up  their 
spirits  by  preaching  rousing  sermons  to  them  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  sallying  parties. 

When  the  English  fleet  brouirht  relief  Walker  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  wannly  received,  thanked  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Oxford,  and 
made  Bishop  of  'Deny  by  the  King.  It  is  said  that  Bishop 
Walker's  portrait  was  in  every  house  in  England,  and  a  lofty 
pillar  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Londonderry.  A  recollec- 
tion of  this  terribli'  siege  has  been  kept  alive  to  this  day  by 
the  Walker  club  and  Campbell  club  of  Londonderry. 

Just  one  hundred  j'ears  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  a 
great-grandson  of  the  old  hero  of  Londonderry  bade  his  young 
wife  an  atl'ectionate  farewell  and  came  to  America  to  learn  for 
himself  what  the  chances  in  the  new  country  were  likni.  He 
was  favorably  impressed,  and  resolved  to  return  to  old  Erin  for 
his  girl  wife;  but  when  he  reached  New  York  he  received  the 
sad  intelligence  that  she  had  died  in  child-birth,  and  was 
buried.  The  cord  that  bound  Henry  Walker's  heart  to  the 
"  Little  Green  Isle "  was  thus  cruelly  severed,  and  he  turned 
his  face  once  more  towards  Maiyland,  but  not  accompanied,  as 
he  had  fondly  anticipated,  by  his  bride  of  only  one  short  year. 
But  he  w .":"  a  true  son  of  Britain,  and  found  numerous  friends 
among  the  persecuted  U.  E.  Loyalists,  whose  homes  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  victorious  Americans. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1793,  a  party  of  these  Loyalists,  con- 
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sisting  of  twelve  families  from  North  Carolina  and  Maryland, 
arrived  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  Henry  Walker,  who  was 
twenty-five  years  old  at  the  time,  came  with  them.  Solomon 
in  and  family  wore  of  this  party,  and  soon  after  they 
...vcted  a  settlement  in  J.ynn  River  Valley. 

Henry  Walker  mariied  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Solomon 
Austin,  and  erected  a  home  of  his  own  among  the  Austins  ; 
and  before  the  sun  had  been  given  a  chance  to  kiss  the  rich, 
virgin  soil  of  the  picturesque  little  valley  the  cooings  of  the 
first-born  Walker,  of  Norfolk, might  have  been  heard  mingling 
with  the  warble  of  the  birds  as  they  flitted  about  among  the 
waving  tree-tops  It  is  said  that  this  pioneer  baby  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Norfolk  ;  but  as  simi'ar  honors  are 
claimed  by  several  other  old  families,  it  would  be  safer  for  the 
Walkers  to  confine  their  claim  to  the  township  of  Woodhoust  . 
This  priorit}'^  of  birth  has  been  claimed  by  the  IMcCalls  and 
C'  3rs  also,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  assuming  that 
!  Fairchild,    who  was   born    in   Townsend    March    26th, 

Ltvt,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  county  ;  tli.it  is,  as 
far  as  the  records  produced  would  seem  to  indicate. 

In  Henry  Walker's  family  were  two  sons — James  and 
Solomon;  and  two  daughters —Rebecca  and  Esther.  Mrs. 
Walker  was  entitled,  as  a  daughter  of  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  to  a 
land  m-ant,  and  if  she  or  her  husband  had  attended  to  it  while 
Sir  John  (Jraves  Simcoe  was  Governor,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  secured  it.   The  old  pioneer  died  in  1834,  in  his  G7th  year. 

James  Walker,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  married  Hannah 
Robinson,  and  settled  near  the  old  homestead.  He  was  only 
sixteen  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  yet  he  joined  the 
militia  forces  and  served  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war ; 
and  later  on,  during  rebellion  times,  he  was  first  lieutenant  in 
a  mounted  troop  of  horsemen.  James  Walker  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  magistrates  of  W^oodhouse,  and  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  his  magisterial  duties,  as  well  as  the  various  duties 
devolving  upon  him  as  a  citizen,  were  performed  fairly,  faith- 
fully and  fearlessly.  He  had  two  sons — Dr.  Robert  and 
William ;  and  three  daughters — Phoebe,  Mary  and  Rebecca. 
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As  before  stated,  James  Walker  was  only  sixteen  when  the 
war  of  1812  broke  out.  He  was  too  young  the  first  year  to 
enter  the  ranks,  but  he  drove  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  trans- 
portation service,  and  while  at  Fort  Norfolk  one  day  he  became 
very  much  interested  in  a  cannon.  The  bore  of  a  12-pounder 
looked  larger  to  him  than  the  bore  of  a  modern  Krupp  would 
look  to  an  old  war  veteran.  It  seemed  big  enough  to  thrust 
his  head  into  it,  and,  boy  fashion,  he  proceeded  to  put  his 
surmises  to  a  practical  test.  While  thus  engaged  an  officer 
struck  the  cannon  a  sharp  blow  with  a  cane,  and  young  Walker 
was  fired  end-over-end  a  considerable  distance — at  least  it 
seemed  so  to  him.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  male 
to  realize  that  he  had  not  actually  crawled  into  that  cannon 
and  been  shot  out  of  it. 

Solomon,  second  son  of  Henry,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Osborne,  and  succeeded  to  the  old  homestead.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  councillors  of  Woodhouse.  He  died  in 
1881,  in  his  77th  year.  He  had  four  sons — Henry,  Nathaniel 
Osborn,  David  Marr  and  Solomon ;  and  three  daughters — 
Mary,  Sarah  and  Alice.  Of  these  sons,  Nathaniel  Osborne  is 
the  well-known  Dr.  N.  O.  Walker,  of  Port  Dover,  who  has 
practised  medicine  in  South  Norfolk  for  over  forty  year.s. 
David  Marr  is  Judge  D.  M.  Walker,  of  Winnipeg,  Man  ;  and 
Solomon  is  mining  in  the — at  present — famous  Rossland 
district. 

Rebecca  Walker,  elder  daughti.v  of  Henry,  married  David 
Marr,  Ehi\.,  of  Marr's  Hill.  There  were  three  sons  in  this 
family — Dr.  Israel,  James  and  Dr.  Walker ;  and  two  daughters 
— Caroline  and  Mary. 

Esther  Walker,  the  younger  f'  (filter  of  Henry  Walker, 
married  Joseph  Carpenter.  Thev  -  ctled,  finally,  in  one  of  the 
Western  States. 

It  was  just  one  hundred  years  from  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
to  the  departure  of  Henry  Walker  for  America,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  more  than  anotlier  hundred  3'ears  of  the  world's 
histoiy  has  been  made  since  Henry  Walker  built  his  log  cabin 
among  the  trees  in  Lynn  Valley. 
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OUR  GRANDFATHERS'  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  FOREST. 

Near  Dellii  a  field  may  b  seen  which,  apparently,  has  been 
denuded  of  its  natural  (growth  of  forest  trees  "for  as  many 
succeedini;  gtMierations  of  men  as  the  oldest  fields  in  old 
Charlottevillo  ;  ami  yet  the  transition  from  forest  to  cultivated 
land  in  this  fi(>ld  was  made  »|uite  recently,  and  made  quickly 
and  comparatively  easy,  and  at  small  expense.  Every  piece  of 
timber- "growth  possessed  a  connnercial  value  for  purposes  of 
manufacture  i'l.o  lumber,  frame  tind)er,  rails,  posts,  stakes, 
hoop  poles  or  fuel,  which  more  than  paid  the  cost  of  removal 
fron»  the  land.  Fire  consumed  the  refuse  (juickly  and  inexpen- 
sively, leaving'  nothinff  but  a  thickly  dotted  mass  of  green  and 
charred  stumps.  The  modern  "  Steelyard  "  stump  lifter,  posses- 
sing such  wonderful  lifting  power,  with  a  mechanism  ,so  simple 
and  light,  was  run  over  the  ground,  and  every  stump,  large  and 
small,  was  torn  from  the  earth,  root  and  branch,  and  di-opped 
upon  the  .surface  with  its  intricate  mass  of  green,  wiry,  snake- 
like roots  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  The  ground  was  at  once 
endorsed  with  a  neat  an<l  everlasting  fence  made  of  these 
stumps;  and,  pronto! — the  wonderfid  transformation  was 
ort'ected.  How  different  was  the  work  of  clearing  land  in  our 
grandfathei's'  days !  It  was  their  hard  lot  to  whittle  out 
liomes  in  a  primeval  forest  at  a  time  when  human  nuiscle  was 
the  great  an<l  only  fulcrum  used  in  lifting  the  daily  burdens  of 
life  in  the  struggle  to  make  material  improvements.  Inileed, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  crude  ways  and  means  made  use 
ol'  by  our  forefathers  in  clearing  land,  making  roads  and 
i-recting  buihlings,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  hard,  grinding 
10 
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drudgery  that  marked  their  lives.  Their  only  rule  was  that 
of  "  cut  and  tit,'  and  they  accomplished  their  arduous  tasks  by 
"  main  strength  and  awkwardness." 

When  we  think  of  the  crude  methods  and  meagre  appli- 
ances prevailing  at  that  time,  and  remember  that  a  lack  of 
means  prevented  many  from  even  taking  advantage  of  the 
best  known  methods,  crude  as  they  were,  the  task  that  con- 
fronted them  seems,  indeed,  a  herculean  one.  A  log  shanty 
was  erected  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  or  near  a  good  spring : 

and  in  front,  in  the  rear, 
and  on  either  side,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach, 
nothing  could  be  seen  but 
tlie  evergreen  plumes  and 
interlocked  branches  of 
giant  forest  trees,  waving 
ill  stoical  defiance  of  the 
lonely  settler's  boldly-laid 
plans  for  their  ultimate 
extermination.  It  was  n 
bold  undertaking  for  one 
pair  of  weak,  human  arms  ; 
but  the  sturdy  settlers 
believed  that  the  labor  of 
the  day  was  sufficient  for 
that  day,  and  so  they  im- 
proved the  passing  hours,  tirudy  believing  that  other  days 
would  come,  each  with  its  quota  of  work  well  performed, 
and  that,  ultimately,  all  would  be  crowned  with  success. 
They  did  not  have  the  neat,  easy-working  tools  that  enables 
two  men,  in  our  day,  to  put  up  eight  cords  of  stove-wood 
in  a  day.  Their  axes  were  crude  and  clumsy,  and  their 
cross-cut  saws  were  regular  man-killers.  Many  a  forest  tree 
stood  erect  a  half-day  after  tlie  settler  had  dealt  his  first  blow 
before  it  came  crashing  to  earth.  But  blow  after  blow,  and 
chip  after  chip,  laid  the  towering  giants  low,  and  in  a  short 
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time  the  sun  was  permitted  to  kiss  a  spot  of  virgin  soil  suffici- 
ently large  for  a  "  garden  patch." 

A  well  known  Windham  pioneer,  now  an  octogenarian,  was 
l)orn  and  reared  on  one  of  the  old  homesteads  of  Charlotteville. 
After  helping  his  father  clear  a  large  portion  of  the  old  home- 
stead he  married  and  settled  on  a  wild  lot  in  the  woods  of 
Windham,  which  he  has  long  since  transformed  into  beautiful 
fields,  and  which  he  still  owns  and  occupies.  This  old  pioneer 
related  his  experience  in  clearing  land,  and  as  it  fairly  repre- 
sents the  conunon  experi- 
ence of  all  the  old  pioneers, 
the  story  is  given  in  his 
own  words,  as  follows  : 

"  Yes,  the  old  lady  an' 
I  have  done  our  share  of 
clearin'  land.  She  was 
also  boi'n  an'  brought  up 
on  a  Charlotteville  farm, 
an'  when  she  was  a  girl  at 
home  she  used  to  pick  up 
loots  an'  brush  an'  work  in 
the  '  foller  ' ;  an'  after  we 
settled  up  here  in  the  woods 
slie  picked  up  chunks  an' 
tired  many  a  log-heap  in 
these  old  front  fields.  She 
did  all  the  milkin',  too,  mind  ye,  an'  spun,  an'  wove,  an'  knit 
socks  to  sell  to  the  stoi'ekeepers  ;  which  is  more  than  girls  do 
nowadays.  I  tell  ye. 

"  When  I  commenced  here  I  laid  out  to  clear  about  ten  acres 
a  year,  an'  I  guess  I  averaged  al)out  that  much.  U'here  was 
pine  timber  scattered  all  over  the  hull  lot.  In  some  jilaces  it 
was  'sap-pine'  an'  stood  thick  on  the  ground,  an'  in  other 
places  it  was  big  white  pine,  some  of  which  was  four  feet,  or 
over,  in  diameter.  No  man  who  never  ha«'  any  experience  ia 
clearin'  pine  land   forty  or  tifty  years  a;.^o,   knows  anything 
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about  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  undertaking.  There 
was  no  market  for  pine  logs,  an'  what  the  settler  didn't  need 
for  fence  rails  or  lumber  for  buildin'  purposes,  was  an  expensive 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  clearin'  the  land.  It  was  chopped  down 
an'  cut  up  into  log-heap  lengths,  an'  the  logs  were  rolled  up  in 
I)ig  heaps.  Several  yokes  of  oxen  an'  a  good  supply  of  hands 
were  needed  to  log  up  a  pine  '  f oiler,'  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  makin'  loggin'  bees.  At  these  bees  whiskey  was  as  free  as 
water,  an'  when  the  work  was  over  at  night,  the  men  would. Ije 
as  black  as  '  niggers.'  When  the  '  foller '  was  fired  the  hull 
neighborhood  was  lit  up,  but  after  burning  all  the  '  chunkin" 
out  of  the  heaps  the  fires  would  die  out,  an'  then  the  charred 
and  slightly  reduced  logs  would  have  to  be  snaked  together 
and  rebuill.  into  new  an'  fewer  heaps,  an'  fired  'agin  ' :  and  this 
would  have  to  be  repeated  'til  all  the  log-heaps  in  the  'foller'  had 
been  reduced  to  one  or  two,  an'  what  was  left  of  these  would 
be  snaked  off  into  the  joining  choppin'  to  be  used  as  cliunkin' 
in  the  next  "  foller."  My  !  I  have  tugged  away  in  this  slavish 
manner,  trying  to  get  rid  of  pine  logs  that  would  make  u 
thousand  feet  of  clear  white-pine  lumber  worth,  to-day,  thirty 
dollars  ;  an'  there  were  hundreds  of  trees  burned  up  on  this 
farm  from  each  of  which  three  such  logs  mioht  have  been 
taken.  This  would  amount  to  !?90  a  tree,  an'  some  of  'em  had 
enough  conunon  lumber  in  their  tops  to  bring  the  value  uj) 
to  SI 00,  were  they  standing  to-day.  Why,  a  whole  acre  of 
the  land  where  these  trees  stood,  wouldn't  sell  for  as  nuicli, 
to-day,  as  one  o'  them  logs." 

"  When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Long  Point  it  was  a  ((Ues- 
tion  of  gettin'  something  to  eat  as  ({uickly  as  possible.  They 
brought  their  families  with  'em,  an'  they  had  no  base  of  suj)- 
plies  to  draw  on  for  the  first  year,  as  their  sons  had  when  they, 
later  on,  became  pioneers  in  the  back,  unsettled  portions  of  the 
county.  The  hardships  suffered  by  the  original  pioneers  for 
the  fir«t  3'^oar  or  two,  were  far  nuDre  severe  than  any  suffered  by 
those  who  came  after  them.  The  land  was  uuderbrushed  an' 
g-ubV)ed,  the  large  timber  girdled  an'  seed  scratched  in  among 
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the  roots  ;  an'  until  a  little  food  crop  of  some  kind  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  '  nip-an'-tuck  '  to  keep  soul  an'  body  together. 

"But  when  1  came  here  in  the  woods  sixty  years  ago,  as  one 
i)i  the  pioneei's  of  this  portion  of  the  township,  it  was  different. 
We  came  out  from  near-by  comfortable  homes,  whicli  were 
accessible  to  us  for  supplies  while  engaged  in  choppin'  our  first 
'  fellers,'  buildin'  our  log  cabins  an'  gettin'  ready  for  the  first 
i^rop. 

"  A  large  portion  of  this  lot  was  covered  with  oak  grubs,  an' 
it  would  break  the  heart  of  any  young  feller  now-a-days  to 
fvevi  think  of  the  number  o'  back-achin'  days  I  put  in  swingin' 
tliat  heavy  old  grub-hoe. 

"  We  grubbed  in  the  day-time  an'  picked  up  and  burned  at 
night,  an'  many  a  night  the  old  lady  helped  pick  up  and  burn 
grubs  'till  after  ten  o'clock.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  was  con- 
sidered a  fair,  average  day's  work  at  grubbin'.  The  soil  was 
lull  o'  small  roots,  an'  after  the  crop  was  put  in  an'  the  old 
three-cornered  drag  had  done  its  duty,  these  roots  and  vines 
had  to  be  gathered  into  heaps,  which  looked  like  haycocks  in 
the  distance. 

"  After  the  loggin'  and  grubbin'  we  considered  the  land 
rt-ady  for  cultivation.  Fire  an'  rot  consumed  the  hardwood 
stumps  in  a  few  years,  but  it  seemed  as  though  the  big  black 
pine  stumps  would  last  till  the  crack  o'  doomsday.  When  I 
stumped  a  patch  for  my  first  little  oi'chard  tlie  diggin'  of  the 
big  stumps  cost  me  seventy-five  cents  each,  an'  tlu-n  it  cost  me 
'l)out  as  much  to  get  rid  of  'em  an'  fill  up  the  holes.  The  pine 
stumps  averaged  about  t-,venty-five  to  the  acre,  an'  it  cost  about 
forty  cents  each,  on  an  average,  to  have  'em  pulled.  Diggin' 
stumps  by  hand  was  a  slow,  tedious  job.  It  was  enough  to 
lireak  a  feller's  heart  who  was  trying  his  level  best  to  clear  up 
200  acres  o'  pine  land.  Diggin'  stumps  by  hand  was  expensive, 
too,  as  it  took  a  pretty  good  crop  to  pay  for  rliggin'  out  the 
stumps  on  a  given  piece  o'  land ;  an'  then  the  ground  was  left 
full  o'  roots,  an'  you  had  the  stumps  to  burn  ofi'an'  the  holes  to 
tiU   up  besides.     Stump  fence  (     Why,  the  stump  fenctt  is  a 
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modern  institution ;  it  hadn't  been  invented  when  I  was  in  my 
pi'ime.  I  guess  tlio  young  folks  in  my  day  didn't  lie  'wake 
nights  crackin'  their  brains  tryin'  to  study  up  labor  savin' 
schemes,  like  they  do  now-a-days. 

"  A  man  named  Nelson  Colt  came  over  from  Rochester  an' 
helped  me  construct  the  first  stump  machine  ever  seen  in  those 
parts.  It  was  Vjuilt  on  a  claw-hammer  principle  an'  worked 
with  a  set  o'  pulleys.  I  used  this  machine  till  it  killed  a  good 
ox  for  me,  an'  then  I  threw  it  aside.  When  the  lever  machine 
made  its  appearance  I  built  a  large  one  at  a  cost  of  $170.  -Next 
came  the  screw  machine,  an'  I  paid  $80  for  a  set  of  irons  alone : 
an'  at  a  sale  the  other  day  a  similar  set  of  irons,  as  good  as  new 
an'  all  complete,  sold  for  ten  York  shillings.  The  screw  machine 
had  served  its  day  an'  nobody  wanted  it.  Now,  the  powerful 
steelyard  machine  is  doin'  the  work,  an'  I  guess  it's  come  to 
stay.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  havin'  my  land  stumped  as  fast 
as  I  could  afi'ord  it,  three  men  an'  a  yoke  of  oxen  made  up  the 
usual  outfit  with  the  old  lever  machine.  They  went  about 
stumpin'  at  five  dollars  a  day,  includin'  board.  This  meant  a 
a  cost  of  gettin'  the  land  stumped  of  fi'om  $5  to  $30  per  acre. 
In  addition  to  this  it  took  two  men  an'  a  yoke  of  oxen  two  days 
to  dispose  of  the  stumps  on  an  average  acre,  after  they  were 
pulled. 

"  Why,  there  are  fields  on  this  old  famn  that  cost  me  fully 
$40  an  acre  to  clear  'em,  an'  the  land  isn't  worth  $20  an  acre 
to-day.  If  I  had  built  my  first  cabin  somewliere  among  the 
beeclies  and  sugar  maples,  n»y  life's  work  would  have  been  a 
])lay  spell  in  compai'ison  with  what  it  has  been  :  an'  to-day  I 
would  have  rich  and  productive  fields,  an'  the  olil  lady  an'  I 
would  have  nuich  more  to  leave  to  our  children  than  we  now 
have." 
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SKETCH    XLVII. 

ISRAEL  WOOD  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

The  Wood  family  is  one  of  Norfolk's  oldest  families.  Israel, 
the  father  of  this  family,  was  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  as  was  also  his 
father,  Caleb.  Israel  was  twenty-nine  years  old  when  the 
colonies  declared  their  independence.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  the  family  fled  into  New  Brunswick,  and  there  several 
of  Israel's  children  were  born.  Caleb  died  in  New  Brunswick, 
in  his  72nd  year.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Vail,  survived  her  husband  eight  years — her  death  occurring 
in  1802,  in  her  TMth  year.  Caleb  Wood  had  two  sons — Israel 
and  Caleb;  and  three  daughters — Phiebe,  Mary  and  Ruth.  The 
youngest  of  these  children  was  born  in  New  Jersey  twelve 
years  before  the  colonies  threw  off"  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  Israel,  who  at 
that  time  was  nearly  fifty  years  old,  came  to  Long  Point  with 
his  family,  which  consisted  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  drew  land  on  the  lake  front  near  Port  Ryerse,  upon  which 
he  settled.  Owing  to  his  advanced  age  tlie  old  settlers  speak 
of  him  as  "oldlsi'ael  Wood."  The  names  of  his  six  pioneer 
sons  were,  Piatt,  Samuel,  Jacob,  Israel,  Caleb  and  James.  The 
three  daughters'  names  were,  Phd^lte,  Sarah  and  Keturah. 
Israel  Wood  died  in  1<S17,  in  his  70th  yeas,  and  his  wife,  whose 
mailen  name  was  Ruth  Goold,  died  in  182!),  in  her  Slst  year. 

Piatt  Wood,  eldest  son  of  Israel,  married  Sarah,  daughtt^r 
of  Col.  Isaac  Gilbert,  and  settled  on  Lot  1 9,  2nd  concession  of 
Charlotteville.  Here  he  lived  and  raised  his  family.  He  lived 
a  ()uiet,  industrious  life,  .ind  died  in  18.S9,  in  his  ')8th  year ; 
and  his  wife  died  in  1850,  in  her  67th  year.  He  had  five  sons 
— Jacob,  Isaac  G.,  Israel  H.,  Abraham  H.,  and  Andrew ;  and 
six  daughters — Phoebe,  Betsy,  Rebecca,  Sarah  E.,  Amelia  and 
Hester  Ann.  That  insidious  destroyer  of  human  life,  consump- 
tion, played  sad  havoc  in  this  family.     Of  these  eleven  children 
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two— Andrew  and  Hester  Ann— died  in  childhood.  Sarah  E. 
died  at  sixteen  ;  live  died  before  reaching  thirty ;  Phcehe  died 
at  thirty-four,  and  Betsy  reached  her  thirty-fifth  year.  JacoI! 
alone  attained  a  comparatively  good  age,  having  reached  his 
seventy-second  year.  His  widow  sixrvives  him,  and  occupie.s 
the  old  homestead  with  three  of  her  sons. 

Samuel  Wood,  second  son  of  Israel,  married  Anna  Vail,  and 
settled  in  Charlotteville.  He  had  four  sons — William,  Samuel 
C,  James  B.,  and  Isaac  N.;  and  six  daughters — Ruth,  Sarah, 
Elizabeth,  Elinor  M.,  Ph(ebe  E,,  and  Emily.  Samuel  Wood 
also  led  a  (juiet,  industrious  life,  and  died  respected  liy  all  who 
knew  him.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  Constable  for  Wood- 
house  by  the  old  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  before  it  was 
established  at  Turkey  Point. 

William,  eldest  son  of  Samuel,  married  Miriam,  daughter  of 
John  Mark  Culver,  and  settled  in  Windham.  He  had  four 
sons — Ira  Mark,  Dr.  George  W.,  Darius  C,  and  James  C;  and 
six  daughters — Sarah,  Ruth,  Mary  A  ,  Ph(i^be  M.,  and  Estella  A. 

Three  sons  of  the  original  Israel  Wood — Jacob,  Israel  and 
James — married,  respectively,  Sophia,  Jemima  and  Katrina, 
daughters  of  John  Gustin,  of  Vittoria.  All  settled  in  Oxford 
County,  when>  they  purchased  land  at  two  dollars  per  aci'e. 

Caleb  Wood,  sixth  son  of  Israel,  married  Elizabeth  Davis, 
a  distant  relative  of  the  notorious  "  Jefl'  Davis,"  wIkj  went 
down  with  the  late  Southern  Confederacy.  He  settled  in 
Windham,  on  "Buckwheat"  street,  where  he  raised  his  family. 
Caleb  Wood  was  an  active  man,  and  took  a  greater  interest  in 
public  matters  than  any  of  his  brothers.  He  was  a  carpenter, 
and  built  many  houses  in  his  time,  and  also  served  his  township 
as  Tax  Collector.  In  1840 his  bu.s^'life  ended  in  his  58th  year; 
and  .seventeen  yeiirs  later  his  wife  followed  him  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  Caleb  had  seven  sons — John  J.,  Thomas  I)., 
Richard,  William,  David,  George,  and  Jacob ;  and  four  daughters 
— Harriet,  Angelina,  Amelia  Ann  and  Louisa. 

Pho'be  and  Sarah  Wood,  the  two  eldest  daughters  of  Israel 
Wood,  died  young  in  New  Brunswick  :  and  Keturah,  the  young- 
est daughter,  died  in  infancy. 
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SKETCH  XL VIII. 


OTHNIEL  SMITH. 


"  Oh,  what  a  name  !"  I  hear  some  young  reader  exclaim.  Well, 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  name  ?  There  is  no  renson  in  the 
world  why  even  a  common,  every-dny  Smith  should  always 
have  a  Joe  or  a  John  placed  before  it.  Xow,  if  the  name  form- 
ing the  headline  of  this  sketch  had  been  written  Othniel 
Pegasus  instead  of  Othniel  Smith  you  would  think  it  was  all 
right.  You  would  accept  it  without  comment  as  a  name  pecu- 
liar to  some  foreign  language;  but  because  the  last  part  is 
simply  Smith,  you  think  the  first  part  is  out  of  place.  If  it 
was  Othniel  Smythe,  for  instance,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  a 
more  euphonious  sound,  but  we  cannot  change  it,  and  therefore 
you  mnst  accept  it  just  as  it  is.  Don't  say,  however,  that  you 
never  heard  the  name  before,  as  that  would  be  evidence  of 
carelessness  in  your  Bible  readings.  The  mother  of  Othniel, 
like  all  the  mothers  of  her  time,  did  not  ransack  every  creation 
of  fiction  for  names  for  her  children,  as  mothers  do  nowadays. 
They  chose  names  that  stoo<l  for  something — names  that  pos- 
sessed a  common  noun  significance  of  meaning,  and  were  repre- 
sentative of  various  types  of  character  that  had  been  demon- 
strated in  real  life  by  actual  living  personages.  The  Bible 
was  the  t)nly  book  consulted  when  our  great-grandmothers  made 
a  choice  of  names  for  their  babies.  The  mother  of  Othniel 
Smith  had  read  the  story  of  Othniel,  son  of  Kenaz,  and  first 
Judge  of  the  Israelites,  how  he  had  delivered  his  countrymen 
from  the  tyi'anny  of  the  King  of  Mesopotann'a,  and  she  admired 
his  chai'acter.  Othniel  was  expressive  of  something.  It  meant 
valor,  patriotism,  and  fidelity  to  righteous  principles,  and  she 
named  her  son  Othniel. 

Looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  our  day  and  generation  it  was 
no  baby  name ;  but  we  must  remember  that  when  Othniel 
Smith  was  a  baby  the  conditions  of  life  made  it  impossible  for 
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any  baby  to  always  remain  a  baby,  as  they  sometimes  do  in 
our  times,  conse(]uently  they  had  no  use  for  baby  names. 
Thus  it  is  that  amonj;^  the  sturdy  old  pioneers  who  came  into 
the  wilds  of  tliis  Lon(^  Point  region  of  country  a  hundred  years 
ago,  we  tind  so  many  Abrahams,  Isaacs  and  Jacobs,  with  a 
copious  sprinkling  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  not  a  few  Abiels, 
Absalonjs,  Abners,  Adonirams,  Benjamins,  Adams,  Davids, 
Solomons,  Ebenezers,  Eliphalets,  Ephraims,  Jobs  and  Ezekiels, 
and  even  a  few  Barzillias,  Zephaniahs  and  one  Othniel. 
Among  the  old  pioneer  mothers  we  tind  in  nearly  every 
family  a  Rebecca — "of  enchanting  beauty;"  an  Elizabeth — 
"worshipper  of  God  ;"  Rhoda — "  a  rose  ;"  Matilda — "  a  heroine;" 
Catherine — "  pure  ; "  Abigail — "  my  father's  joy ;  "  Amanda — 
"worthy  to  be  loved;"  Ann — "grace;"  Elinor — "light." 
Eliza — "  consecrated  to  God  ; "  Esther — "  a  star ;  "  Eva — '■  life;" 
Hannah — "favor;"  Jane — "the  gracious  gift  of  God;"  Jem- 
ima— "  a  dove ; "  Nancy — "  inherent  excellence  ;  "  PhcBbe — 
'■  pure  and  radiant ; "  Ruth — "  beauty ;  "  or  a  Miriam,  meaning 
"  star  of  the  sea."  There  is  hardly  a  family  without  a  Mar- 
garet— "  a  pearl,"  and  more  than  one  old  family  boasted  of  a 
Mehitabel,  which  means  "  benefited  of  God."  Life  was  no 
passing  dream  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  conciuered  the 
forests  of  Norfolk — it  was  intensely  real,  and  the  very  names 
they  bore  had  a  significant  meaning. 

Othniel  Smith  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers.  He  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  of  an  ancestry  that  came  from  Gheshirt;, 
England.  He  had  several  brothers  who,  witli  himself,  emigrated 
to  Western  Canada  in  1778,  or  about  fourteen  years  before  it 
was  organized  into  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada.  The  early 
Niagara  settlement  was  thus  liberally  supplied  with  Smiths. 
In  the  closing  year  of  last  century  Othniel  came  up  with  his 
family  and  settled  in  the  new  Long  Point  settlement,  and  no 
one  of  old  Charlotteville's  pioneers  made  a  wiser  choice  of  land 
than  he  did.  Who  does  not  know  of  tlie  A.  W.  Smith  home- 
stead, or  "  the  Workey  Smith  farm,"  as  it  is  commonly,  but 
erroneously  termed  i  This  beautiful  and  productive  farm, 
consisting  of  Lot  24,  otli  concession,  has  been  occupied  by  tin 
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Smith  family  from  the  time  fatlier  Othiiiel  settloil  on  it  in  1800 
to  the  present  time.  The  present  occupant,  Andrew,  is  a  son  of 
A.  W.  Smith,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Othniel,  the  old  pioneer. 

Othniel  Smith  was  a  man  well  advanced  in  years  when  he 
came  to  the  settlement,  and  his  family  were  all  grown  up. 
He  died  in  1813,  leaving  four  sons — Andrew,  Samuel,  Garrett 
and  Abraham  ;  and  one  daughter,  Rachel. 

Andrew  Smith,  eldest  son  of  Othniel,  was  born  in  Niagara 
District,  in  1781.  He  married  Elizalieth  Sovereign,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  old  homestead.  He  died  in  1849,  in 
his  70th  year,  leaving  four  sons — David,  Philip,  Daniel  and  Abra- 
ham W.;  and  five  daughters — Rachel,  Patience,  Elizabeth,  Nancy 
and  Mary  Jane.     Mrs.  Smith  died  in  1817,  in  her  Ooth  j'eai*. 

Philip  Smith,  second  son  of  Andrew,  married  Elizabeth  L. 
Emes,  and  settled  finally  in  Charlotteville.  He  had  three  sons 
— Warren  T.,  Elbridge  C.  and  John  A. ;  and  three  daughters — 
Mary  A.,  Augusta  A.  and  Emma  L. 

Samuel  Smith,  second  son  of  Othniel,  married  and  settled 
near  "  Five  Stakes,"  Elgin  County,  where  he  raised  a  family. 

Gari'ett  Smith,  third  son  of  Othniel,  settled  near  St.  Thomas, 
where  he  raised  a  large  family.  The  name  of  Garrett  Smith 
appears  on  the  pages  of  Joseph  Tisdale's  old  tannery  blotter 
for  the  yeai-  1804. 

Abraham  Smith,  youngest  son  of  Othniel,  settled  in  the 
Lake  St.  Clair  settlement,  where  he  raised  a  family. 

Rachel  Smith,  only  daugliter  of  the  old  pioneer,  married  a 
man  named  Boughner,  and  settled  near  "  Five  Stakes,"  Elgin 
C'ounty. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Othniel  Smith  was  related  to 
Abraham  Smith,  the  pioneer  head  of  Charlotti»ville's  oldest 
Smith  family  or  not,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  assuming 
that  they  were  branches  of  one  counnon  family  tree.  Both 
were  of  English  descent,  and  both  came  from  New  Jersey. 
Each  had  a  sou  Samuel,  a  son  Abraham,  and  a  daughter  Rachel ; 
and,  what  is  more  convincing,  than  all  else,  it  is  said  there 
was  a  striking  resemblance  bc^tween  the  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  two  oriirinal  families. 
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SKETCH   XLIX. 


A  MAN  WHO  PRACTISES  WHAT  HE  PREACHES. 


Eauly  ill  the  present  century  there  were  livint;  in  Green 
County,  New  York,  four  Van  Loon  brothers,  descendants  of  an 
old  Holland  family.  Three  of  these  brothers — Jacob,  Abraham 
and  Evart — came  to  Upper  Canada :  and  the  fourth  brother, 
John,  remained  in  Green  County.  Jacob  came  first  and  took 
up  land  at  the  mouth  of  wh^t  is  known  as  the  '' Twent^'-mile 
Creek."  He  was  visitinj;  in  his  native  State  when  the  war  of 
1812  broke  out,  and  the  American  authorities  detained  him  a 
year  and  a  half  before  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  family  : 
and  while  remaining  under  this  proscription  he  spent  a  part  of 
the  time  teaching  a  district  school.  While  there  may  have 
been  ample  opportunity  for  escaping  out  of  the  country,  he  no 
doubt  considered  "  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and 
deemed  a  schoolroom  a  pretty  safe  place  in  war  times.  Mr. 
Van  Loon  married  Sarah  Smith  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  was  a  pioneer  teacher,  surveyor  and  preacher  in  the 
Township  of  Walpole  when  that  township  was  identified  with 
the  interests  of  Long  Point  settlement.  They  had  three  sons 
— Jacob,  Tliomas  mid  Abraham;  and  five  daughters — Mary, 
(Catherine,  Susan,  ('aroline  and  Jane,  who  grew  up  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

Jacob  Van  Loon,  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  married  Margaret  Post, 
and  settled  on  Lot  12,  Otli  concession  of  Townsend.  He  became 
a  Baptist  preacher,  and  for  nearly  .sixty  years  has  been  familiarly 
known  throughout  the  county  as  Elder  Jacob  Van  Loon. 
During  all  these  years  he  has  never  been  without  a  pastorate 
for  more  than  six  months  at  a  time.     He  had  charge  of  the  old 
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Boston  church  for  four  yeaifi ;  but,  as  he  has  always  been  an 
inihistrious  worker,  and  in  receipt  of  an  income  deriv'ed  from 
his  manual  hvbor,  he  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
spiritual  care  and  building  up  of  weak  churches  that  could  ill 
afford  to  pay  handsome  salaries,  and  although  in  his  eight\'- 
sixth  year  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  good  work.  During  his 
ministerial  life  he  has  married  about  eight  hundred  people,  and 
out  of  this  large  number  of  conjugal  knots  tied  by  him,  only 
two  or  three  became  untied.  Elder  Van  Loon  conunands  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  know  him — and  that  means 
|)retty  much  every  person  in  Norfolk — not  because  nature 
may  have  arbitrarily  endowed  him  with  some  brilliant  talent, 
but  because  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  unselfish  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen,  his  amiable  disposition,  and  hi.s 
easy  elegance  of  manners.  Elder  Van  Loon  is  a  man  of  the 
))L'ople.  To  the  refined  in  taste  he  is  ever  a  worthy  companion, 
and  to  the  humble  cottager,  who  spends  his  days  in  life's  rough 
c|uarry,  he  is  ever  a  most  welcome  visitoi-.  For  nearly  sixty 
years  he  has  prayed  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying : 
sjjoken  words  of  good  cheer  to  the  destitute  and  suffering,  and 
administered  consolation  to  sorrowing  friends  on  hundreds  of 
occasions,  as  they  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  their  beloved 
•  lead.  WliLii  the  final  summons  comes  for  this  old  pulpit 
\eteran  he  will  be  mourned  by  all  who  know  him. 

Elder  Van  Loon  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Alfred,  occupies  the  fine  old  Townsend  homestead,  and 
is  the  sole  survivor  in  his  father's  family. 

Thomas  Van  Loon,  second  son  of  the  original  Jacob,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Solomon  Wardell,  and  settled  in  Wal- 
|nik'  Me  had  five  sons — Wellington,  Solomon,  Jacob,  Hiram 
iiid  Thomas ;  and  five  daughters — Melissa,  Mary  Ann,  Sarah, 
•bine  luv    ' 'arrie. 

Abruiuim  Van  Loon,  youngest  son  of  the  original  Jacob, 
I  bed  single. 

Catherine  Van  Loon,  eldest  daughter  of  the  original  Jacob, 
married  Jacob  Price    ind  settled  in  the  township  of  Louth. 
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Sw.san  Van  Loon,  the  second  daughter,  married  Isaac 
Overholt,  and  settled  in  llainhain.  She  had  six  children, 
William  Overholt,  of  Bealton,  and  Mrs.  John  Moore,  of  Bostcjii. 
ai'e  of  tiiis  family. 

Caroline  Van  Loon,  the  third  dau();hter,  married  William 
Decew,  and  settled  at  Decewsville. 

Mary  V^in  Loon,  the  fifth  daughter,  married  John  Osborne, 
and  settle  1  in  Louth.  She  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom 
being  Dr.  J.  W.  Osborne,  of  Bealton. 

Jane  Van  Loon,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  William 
BlacUman,  and  settled  in  Hainhani. 
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SKETCH  L. 

THE   THREE   EPHRAIMS. 

No  ii.une  iH  more  strongly  suggestive  of  old  Cliarlotteville 
than  that  of  Ephrnini  Tisdale.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
century  down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  one  or  more 
Ephrainis  in  every  generation  of  the  Tisdale  family,  and  those 
of  the  first  three  ai'e  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  classed  as 
pi(jneers. 

There  are  seven  "anadian  branches  of  the  Tisdale  family, 
and  the  genealogy  of  each — except  that  of  Ephraim— is  given 
in  another  sketch  entitled.  "The  Tisdale  Brothers." 

The  Tisdales,  of  Norfolk,  are  the  descendants  of  an  old 
Welsh  family  that  settled  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  England, 
where  they  rose  to  eminence  through  their  acknowledged  head, 
Sir  John  Tisdide,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  The  Tisdale 
arms  is  minutely  described  in  an  old  papei"  brought  from  New 
Brunswick  l)y  .John  Tisdale — the  family  crest  being  a  peacock's 
head  in  natural  colors  on  an  azure  tield.  Some  time  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  gieat-grandfather  of 
our  own  Col,  David  Tisdale's  great-grandfather,  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  old  Massac'.iusi^tts  Bay  Colony,  receiv- 
ing a  grant  of  land  which  was  described  as  the  town  of 
Freetown.  Walker  Tisdale,  the  only  son  of  tlie  first  Ephraim, 
who  remained  in  New  Brunswick,  visited  Freetown  early  in 
the  present  century  and  saw  there,  in  the  old  Tisdale  burying 
ground,  the  toujb-i  of  his  great  grandparents,  being  mai'hed  by 
two  large  liori/ontal  granite  slal)s.  During  Cromwell's  timt!, 
one  John  Paul,  a  Scotch  Loyalist,  fied  from  England  ami  came 
to  America,  and  his  daughtei-  was  the  grandmother  of  father 
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Eplu'aiiu  of  tills  sketch.  Ephraiin's  father  owned  a  shipyard 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  He  conducted  an  extensive  busine.ss, 
and  was  a  leading  influential  man. 

Ephraini  Tisdale,  the  father  of  the  Norfolk  Tisdale  family, 
was  a  soa  captain.  He  owned  a  sailing  vessel,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  West  India  trade ;  and  it  is  said  that  durin.;- 
the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  was  engaged 
in  Govennnent  service  in  the  distribution  of  army  supplies. 
During  the  war  he  fought  for  old  King  George,  and  when 
tlie  end  came,  with  its  independence  for  the  Americans  ami 
its  bitter  persecution  f(jr  the  Lo^'alists,  the  Tisdale  estates 
were  conti.scated  and  the  Captain  and  his  family  subjected  to 
ignominious  treatment.  Turning  their  backs  upon  the  old 
home,  they  fled  into  New  P)runswick.  Here,  on  the  St.  John 
River,  between  St.  John  and  Fredericton,  and  near  a  place 
called  Waterbury,  they  settled  on  lands  allotted  to  U.  E. 
Lo^-alists.  Although  very  much  reduced  in  circumstances  and 
surrounded  with  less  favorably  conditions,  the  Old  Flag  which 
they  loved  and  for  which  the}'  had  sacriHced  so  much,  still 
waved  over  their  heads,  inspiring  them  with  renewed  courage 
and  increased  energy,  and  thej'  were  soon  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity again.  Captain  Tisdale  re.sumed  his  .seafaring  life,  as 
shown  bv  an  old  di)cument,  which   reads  as  follows  : 


"H.AHB.VDOS. 

"  By  this  PuHLic  Act,  or  Instrument  of  Protest,  be  it  made 
known  and  manifest  unto  all  men  that  on  the  day  of  the  date 
hereijf.  before  me,  Valentine  Jones,  jun..  Deputy  Secretary  and 
sole  Notary  Public  of  this  Island,  personally  came  and  appeared 
Ephraim  Tisdale,  Mastei'  or  Commander  of  the  schooner  '  Polly,' 
now  riding  at  anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay  in  this  Island,  and  George 
Furser,  Mate,  belonging  to  the  said  Vessel,  who  being  duly 
sworn  on  the  holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  retpiested 
me,  the  .said  Notary,  to  make  or  draw  a  Protest  for  tlif 
reiisons  following,  vi/,.  :  For  that  these  xVppearers  sailed  from 
the  Port  of  Parr,  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Deeendu'r  last  past  bound  for  the  Island, 
ami  proceeding  on  theii'  sai<l   Voyage  on  the  nineteenth  day 
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of  the  same  month,  in  the  Latitude  40.00  North,  and  Longitude 
60.80,  met  with  a  very  hard  Gale  of  Wind,  which  obliged  them 
tor  the  preservation  of  their  lives  to  thro\'7  overboard  eighty 
thou.sand  shingles.  Wherefore  I,  the  said  Notary,  at  the 
Instance  and  Kecjuest  aforesaid,  did  even  as  I  do  by  the.^e 
Presents  publicly  and  solemnly  Protest  as  well  against  the 
hard  Gale  of  Wind  aforesaid  as  against  tJie  Insurers  aitd 
owners  of  the  said  schooner  'Polly'  and  the  shippers  of  her 
cargo,  and  all  Persons  with  them  concerned,  for  all  Costs, 
Losses,  Damages,  Hurts,  Detriments.  Prejudices  and  Incon- 
venience whatsoever  arising  to  these  Appearers,  or  any  others 
with  them  concerned,  for  or  by  reason  or  means  of  the  Acci- 
ilents  and  Misfortunes  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  set  forth. 

"  In  Faith  and  Testimony  whereof  I,  the  said  Notary,, 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  seal  of  office  this 
Twelfth  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  and  Seven  Hundred' 
and  Eighty-five. 

"  Valentine  Jones,   'vs., 

(Seal).  "  D.  Secij.  ,(-  N.  PtMier 

The  city  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  was  at  this  time  called  the  town 
of  "  Parr,"  and  it  was  at  this  place,  on  the  18th  day  of  Maj^ 
17S3,  where  the  first  settlement  in  Canada  of  U.  E.  Loyalists- 
wa ,  etlected. 

We  also  learn  that  in  1786  Captain  Tisdale  had  made  a 
change  from  the  Polbj  to  some  other  vessel.  His  sons  did' 
not  all  come  to  Long  Point  the  same  year.  Lot  came  first. 
He  came  in  1798,  and  from  that  year  down  to  1808,  when 
tlie  old  Captain  and  his  remaining  so'-s  '  -night  up  the  rear, 
much  correspondence  of  a  highly-interesting  ,,iiaracter  j)assed  to 
and  fro  between  the  "  Town  of  Charlotteville,  Upper  Canada," 
and  "  Waterbury,  New  Bruns  vick."  This  correspondence  has 
been  preserved,  and,  if  published,  wouM  throw  much  light  on 
the  life  and  times  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Lot,  writing  to  his 
sister  Hannah  in  1800,  states  that  "  peach's  are  plentiful,"  and 
that  he  will  secure  a  supply,  as  a  young  widow  has  an  orchanl 
so  heavily  laden  that  '  the  trees  have  to  be  propped  up."  Who 
tlie  "  young  wi<low  "  was  who  had  such  an  orchard  in  Char- 
lotteville in  1800,  he  did  not  say.  It  is  supposed, howe\er, that 
17 
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she  was  Mrs.  John  Stone,  nee  Nancy  Mabee,  and  that  the  peach 
orchard  was  located  a  little  west  of  "  The  Glen,"  on  the  lot 
purchased  and  settled  on  in  the  following  year  by  Ephraini, 
son  of  the  Captain. 

In  1807,  Father  Ephraini  wrote  to  Lot,  describing  an  over- 
flow of  the  St.  John  River.  The  water  rose  until  it  was 
twenty-seven  inches  deep  on  the  floor  of  his  house,  and  the 
fences  on  his  farm  were  nearly  all  washed  away.  He  states 
that  he  can  sell  his  farm  for  £800,  and  that  he  e.vpects  to  be 
able  to  come  to  Long  Point  in  the  following  spring.  In  1808 
he  came,  and  settled  near  Vittoria.  He  died,  in  181.5,  in  his 
seventy-first  year. 

Ephraim  Tisdale,  son  of  the  Captain,  first  came  to  notice  as 
a  cabin-boy  on  board  his  father's  vessel,  a  few  years  before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out.  It  is  said  he  was  also  a 
captain  of  a  trading  vessel  for  some  years  previous  to  his 
coming  to  Upper  Canada.  In  1801  he  was  a  married  man, 
with  two  or  three  children.  J^ot  had  been  in  Long  Point 
settlement  for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  written  back  many 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  country,  leading  other  members  of 
the  family  to  a  determination  to  come  also.  Accordingly,  in 
1801,  P]phraim  and  his  faniily,  William,  and  their  widowed 
sister,  Hannah,  who  had  married  Israel  Perley,  and  her  three 
children,  started  for  Long  Pi)int.  They  canif  in  small  boats, 
taking  advantage  of  the  numerous  water-stretches  ihat  inter- 
vened. At  night  the  boats  were  drawn  ashore  and  made  to 
serve  as  a  covering  and  protection  for  their  sleeping  berths. 
They  eame  up  along  the  shore  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine  where  now  is  located  "  The  Glen."  Ephraim  settled  on 
Lot  18,  on  the  lake  front,  formerly  taken  up  by  John  Stone, 
and  here  Ephraim,  the  grandson  was  born.  Joseph  Tisdale 
came  to  the  settlement  in  1802,  and  ))urchased  a  portion  of 
Ephraim «  land,  including  the  notorious  "  hollow,"  where  he 
built  his  ])i()neer  cabin.  Ephraim  did  not  po.ssess  tht^  specu- 
lative spirit  that  his  brothers  were  imbued  with,  and  he  took 
no  part  in  their  l)usiness  adventures.     He  stuck  t(j  his  farm  and 
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was  contentetl  witli  agricixltural  |»ursuits.  He  was  appointed 
High  Constable  for  the  District  of  London,  June  14th,  1803, 
and  served  one  year.  He  had  five  sons — Henry,  Lot,  Ephraim, 
James  and  Benjamin;  and  five  (hmghters — Elizabeth,  Ruth, 
Philena,  Matilda  and  Mary  Ann. 

Henry  Tisdale,  eldest  son  of  Ej)hraim,  married  Phoebe 
Teeple,  and  settled  in  Malahido.  He  had  one  son.  Walker;  and 
two  daughters — Tryphena  and  Sulnnit. 

Lot  Tisdale,  second  son  of  Ephraim,  mari'ied  Margaret 
.Shoemaker,  and  became  a  Midilleton  pioneer,  settling  near 
Courtland.  He  had  four  sons — Lot,  George,  Nicholas  and 
William  F.:  and  three  daui'littMs — Haiuiah,  Matilda  and  Sarah. 

Ephraim  Tisdale,  third  .son  of  Ephraim,  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife,  Mary  Monroe,  he  had  three  sons — Ephraim, 
James  and  William  L.;  and  one  ilanghter,  Mary ;  and  Ity  hi.s 
second  wife,  Hannah  Price,  he  had  five  .sons — Thomas  P.. 
Alonzo,  David,  Charles  and  Edward  :  and  two  daughteis — 
Margaret  Ann  and  Mary  Francis.  James  married  Maria 
Coltman,  settled  on  the  homt'stcad.  and  had  three  sons — 
Walker,  Allen  McNabb  and  Jolni  C.:  and  si.\  daughters — Mary, 
Nancy,  Camilla,  Caroline,  Susan  and  Harriet.  Bexjamin 
marrie<l  Caroline  Williams,  settled  near  the  homestead,  atid  had 
two  sons — Albert  and  Eli:  and  three  daughter.s — Elizalietli, 
Heli'ii  and  another  who  iiiarrinl  into  the  Oak's  family. 
El.lZAliETll  and  Rui'H  married,  respectively,  James  Spoi'e  ami 
Rev.  Horace  Dean.  Philen'A  married  E[)]iraim  T.  Perley,  ami 
settled  in  Middleton,  near  Courtland.  Maky  Ax.V  married  a 
Ti'eple,  and  settled  in  Ohio:  and  Math, DA  <lie(l  single. 

Ephraim  Ti.sdale,  the  father  of  this  family,  settled  on  Lo{ 
IS,  .")th  concession  of  Charlotteville,  remaining  there  until  he 
died.  He  served  his  native  township  in  the  Municipal  Council, 
leaviiiif  a  creditable  reconl  behind  him.  Me  servecl  as  sei'e'eant 
in  a  trod])  of  cavalry  during  the  I'eliellioii,  and  evei'  after  lieM 
an  official  position  in  the  Noi'I'olk  Militia,  It  is  not  necessai'v 
to  tell  the  people  of  Norfolk  that  Ephraim  Tisdale  was  a 
staunch  Lovalist.     This  would   be  a  waste   of  words.     He  was 
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notoriously  loyal.  He  was  feai'less  and  outspoken  in  giving 
(ixpi-ession  to  his  sentiments,  politically,  religiously  or  socially. 
He  was  upriglit  and  honorable  in  business  transactions,  and 
sympathetic  and  generous  in  social  intercourse ;  but  it  was 
tlie  hardest  thing  in  his  life  to  exercise  charity  in  dealing  with 
a  man  who  scotied  at  the  Old  Flag  while  claiming  its  protection. 
His  grandson,  George,  son  of  Alonzo,  occupies  the  old  home- 
stead at  present,  being  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  original 
Ephraim  I'isdale,  who  followed  his  sons  to  Long  Point  so  many 
years  ago.     Ephraim  Tisdale  died  in  1883,  in  his  83rd  year. 

In  this  branch  of  the  Tisdale  family  are  several  leading  and 
shining  lights  in  the  profe.ssions.  Colonel  D.  Tisdale,  son  of 
Ephraim,  is  the  present  member  for  South  Norfolk  in  the 
DcMuinion  Parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  the  late  Tupper 
Government,  holding  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Militia.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Norfolk  bar  and 
Colonel  of  the  39th  Battalion  of  Norfolk  volunteei's. 


SKETCH    LI. 

A    WOODHOUSE    PIONEER    WHO    WAS   A    BRITISH 
NAVAL   OFFICER. 

Isaac  Gilhert  was  the  son  of  an  EnirHish  oinitfrant  who 
settled  in  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  somewheic  ahont  the 
niidille  of  last  century.  He  was  born  in  1743,  presumably  in 
En<flanfl.  There  are  no  records  in  the  Gilbert  family  that 
throw  any  lij^ht  on  the  history  of  the  family  previous  to  the 
settlement  in  Woodhouse  ;  but,  accordintj  to  a  family  tradition. 
Isaac  enlisted  in  the  British  navy  duriii}^  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  promoted  to  some  minor  official  position. 
After  the  war  closed  he  settled  in  St.  John.  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  remained  just  a  little  too  \ou^^  to  leceive  a  U.  E.  Loyalist 
land  i^rant  in  the  new  province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  ISOO  or 
bSOl,  he  came  to  Long-  Point  settlement  with  his  familv,  ami 
settled  on  Lot  4,  broken  front,  of  Woodhouse.  They  came  u|i 
the  lake  shore  in  small  boats  and  landed  at  Port  Ryerse.  The 
Ryt'rson  and  Ryer.se  families  had  settl'Ml  previously,  and  for 
several  years  foUowinjv  the  Gilbert  settlement  there  was  a  trail 
leading  through  the  woods  from  tlie  home  of  Colonel  Sanuiel 
Rverse  to  the  log  cabin  of  Isaac  CJilbert,  which  was  oft  trav- 
ersed  l»y  the  old  pioneers  and  their  families.  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
his  sons  were  as  nnich  entitled  to  a  grant  of  lan<l  as  any  of 
the  other  U.  E.  Loj'alists,  but,  unfortunately,  they  came  too 
late  to  participate  in  the  awards.  They  were  not  alone,  how- 
ever, in  their  misfortune,  as  Lawrence  Johnson,  the  old  Char- 
lotteville  pioneer,  and  several  others,  wei-e  ecpially  unfortunate. 

Isaac  CJilbert  had  three  sons —Roland,  Isaac  an<l  Ebenezer  ; 
and  five  daughters — Sarah,  Ruth,   Mary,  Rebecca   and  Abigail, 
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w'Ikj  came  with  him  to  Loiijj;  Point.  His  two  eMi'st  .sons  w  cri- 
uiaiTiiMl  when  they  came.  He  was  a  (luiet.  uuobtmsive  man, 
and  a  stauncli  Loyali.st.  He  died  in  1822,  in  his  iSOth  year,  and 
Ins  wife,  ]\tary,  died  on  tlie  siime  (hiy,  and  within  an  honr  of 
liis  own  ileatli. 

Roland  (Jilhert,  eMest  son  of  Isaac,  married  PIki-Iic 
Thnrston,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  settled  on  Lot  2,  1st  conces- 
sion, of  Woodhouse.  He  had  four  st)ns— John  Thurston,  Henry, 
Hiram  and  Charles  William  Milton  ;  and  three  daui;hters — 
Hulda,  Pho'he  and  Marv  Aim.  John  Thuhston  settled  ne.ir 
Frederickshuiy.  and  raised  a  lar<;e  family.  Henuy  marrie(l  a 
Dishrow,  settled  near  Vittoria,  and  had  two  sons — William 
Romaine  and  Hiram;  and  two  dau54hter,s, one  of  whom  married 
;i  Ciunis.  Hlli.v.M  was  a  doctor,  and  died  .sini>le  at  Vienna. 
Cn.\HLEs  William  Milton  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  preacher, 
and  lived  in  Delhi  at  the  time  of  his  death.  HuLD.\  married 
William  Havens,  and  sul).sei|Uently  Geori^e  Jones.  PH<KliE 
married  Robert  Havens,  and  settled  in  ('harlotteville.  Mahy 
Ann  married  James  Milnrr,  a  .Methodist  preacher. 

The  pioneer  mother  of  tliis  family  died  in  1852,  in  her  77th 
year. 

Col.  Isaac  (Jilhert,  second  sou  of  Isaac,  was  boi'u  in  New 
Brunswick  in  1788.  He  marrieil  Marj^aret  Wyckott',  whose 
family  came  to  the  settlement  in  advance  of  the  Gilbi'rts. 
Isaac  .settled  near  his  father,  and  raised  a  family  consi,stin<^  of 
tliree  .sons  — John,  Edmond  and  Edwin;  and  two  dau<;hters  — 
Sarjih  and  Mary. 

John,  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Isaac,  married  Christine  Smitli. 
They  raised  a  lartje  family,  two  of  wliom  only  remain  in  Nor- 
folk— Albi'rt  and  Samantha,  who  married  William  Culver. 
Two  or  thi'ee  of  John's  sons  settled  in  Bay  City,  Midi.,  one  of 
whom,  Peter,  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate. 

Edmond,  .second  son  of  Colonel  Isaac,  ami  the  oldest  li\iny 
member  of  the  family,  married  Harriet  Smith,  .settled  on  the 
homestead,  and  is  the  father  of  one  son,  William  Henry  ;  and 
three  daughters — Marv,  Sarah  Jane  and  Mar<jaret. 
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Kil  win,  youngest  son  of  Colonel  Isaac,  niarvied  Minerva  Siple, 
settled  near  the  old  home,  and  left  no  children. 

Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  I.saac.  married  Daniel 
Hiizen  and  settled  in  Woodhonse ;  and  Makv,  the  youngest 
daughter,  married  William  Ryerse  and  .settled  in  Woodhonse. 

Col.  Isaac  Grilbert  was  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Erie,  and  also 
at  Lundy's  Lane.  He  entered  service  in  the  war  of  1812  as 
an  ensign  and  came  out  a  captain  ;  and  in  after  years  was  made  a 
colonel  in  the  old  Norfolk  militia.  Colonel  Gilbert  was  a  charter- 
meniber,  so  to  .speak,  of  the  first  W^oodhouse  nnuiicipal  govern- 
ment. Fifteen  years  before  the  municipal  system  came  into 
operation,  the  township  of  Wooilhonse  was  kei-ping  house  under 
the  old  "  Town  Commissioners'  "  s3'stem.  A  chairman,  a  clerk, 
an  assessor,  a  collector  ajid  two  church  wardens  were  elected 
by  the  people  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  tlu^  body  thus  formed 
was  known  as  ''The  Town  Connnissioners."  One  of  the  first 
•' 1)3'- laws  "  enacteil  b}'  the  pioneer  "  Town  Dads  "  of  Wood- 
honse, reads  as  follows: 

"  All  persons  fomid  drunk  and  staggering  to-;nid-fro  in  the 
public  highway  is  sul)je('t  to  dig  up  a  stump  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  In  case  of  failure,  then  the  oti'ender  to  pa\'  live 
shillings  currency." 

The  wi.sdom  of  this  bit  of  pioneer  nnniieipal  legislation 
will  be  readily  seen  when  the  danger  of  navigating  a  public 
hiij-hwav  dotted  with  stumps,  for  a  man  fouml  in  the  "wobblv  " 
condition  deseribeil  in  the  b^^-law,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Col.  Isaac  (Jilbert  was  elected  a  nu'mb(>r  of  this  |)i'imitive 
Council  as  Collector  and  Assistant  A.ssessor,  junl  the  minutes 
show  that  his  brother,  Major  Fb 'nezer  (filb/rt,  was  appointed 
Pathmaster.  Col.  (Hlbert  died  in  IS+S,  in  his  Gist  year,  and 
his  wife  died  in  l!S71,  in  her  SOth  yi-ai-. 

Fbene/er  T.  Gilbert,  3'oungest  son  of  the  original  Isaac, 
was  mari'ied  three  times.  M3'  his  Hrst  wife,  Catherine  Clen- 
<linning,  he  had  two  daughters — Lorinda  and  Lucinda  ;  by  his 
second.  Nanc^'  Lemon,  he  had  one  daughter,  Hosina :  and  by 
his  tliird  wife,   Mar^-  Ann   I'otter,  he  had  one  son,  Ebenezer; 
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and  one  daughter,  Nancy.  Louixda,  Lucinda  and  Rosin. \ 
married,  respectively,  William  Pilkey,  Adam  Shelar,  and  Henry 
Blake;  all  settled  in  Woodhouse.  Ebexezer  married  Mary 
Jane  Oaks,  and  settled  on  the  homestead.  Major  Ebenezer 
died  in  1871,  in  his  75th  year,  and  his  third  wife  died  the 
same  year,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Sarah  Gilbert,  eldest  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer,  married 
Piatt  Wood,  and  settled  on  Lot  1 9,  2nd  concession  of  Charlotte- 
ville.  Her  gi'andson,  Walter  Wood,  occupies  the  old  homestead 
at  present. 

Ruth  Gilbert,  the  second  daughter,  mai-ried  Robert  McAl- 
lister, and  settled  in  Mount  Pleasant. 

Mary  Gilbert,  the  third  daughter,  married  John  McNelley, 
and  settled  in  Windham. 

Rebecca  and  Abigail,  youngest  daughters  of  the  original 
Isaac,  married,  respectively,  Alexander  Lemon,  and  Peter 
Wyckoff,  both  of  whom  settled  in  Woodhouse. 
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THE   TISDALE    BROTHERS. 


There  were  oii^ht  Tisdale  brotliers,  seven  of  whom  came  to 
I'^pper  Canada.  The  eightli  brotlier,  Walker,  remained  in 
New  Brun.svvick,  where  he  amassed  considerable  wealth.  The 
names  of  the  pioneer  heads  of  the  seven  Upper  Canada 
branches  are,  Ephraim,  Lot,  John,  William,  Joseph,  Sanniel 
and  Matthew.  A  sketch  of  the  Ti.sdale  ancestors  and  the 
j^^Miealogy  of  the  Ephraim  branch  of  the  family  are  given  else- 
where under  the  head,  "  The  Three  Ephraims,  All  Pioneers." 

The  brothers  did  not  all  come  to  the  new  country  at  the 
same  time.  Lot  came  first,  and  it  is  presumed  that  he  came  as 
early  as  1798,  as  a  letter  written  by  him  at  Staten  Island, 
dated  in  that  year,  shows  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  Long 
Point.  He  states  in  the  letter,  after  giving  a  description  of 
the  island,  tliat  he  is  about  to  take  passage  on  a  boat  which  is 
going  up  the  Hud.son  as  far  as  Albany.  Li  1800  he  wrote  a 
letter  home  describing  a  Charlotteville  peach  orchard,  wliich  is 
leferred  to  more  particularly  elsewhere.  In  1801  he  went 
down  to  New  Brunswick  on  a  visit,  and  returned  the  same  year 
accompanied  by  his  brothers,  Ephraim  and  William,  and  his 
sister,  Hannah — Mrs.  Perley. 

Joseph  came  the  following  year,  and  built  his  pioneer  cabin 
in  the  ravine  locally  known  as  "  Spooky  Hollow."  Li  1808, 
John,  Matthew  and  Samuel  came  to  the  settlement,  bringing 
the  old  people  and  their  younger  sister,  Joanna,  with  them. 

In  1810  Joseph  wer  to  New  Brunswick  and  married,  re- 
turning with  his  bride  and  a  stock  of  merchandise  ;  and  soon 
after  the  "Tisdale  Partnership  "  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
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of  currying  on  u  ifeiR'nil  iiiorcantile  business.  Tlii.s  piontn-i' 
syndicate  ineliulcMl  four  oi"  tlie  Tisdale  brotla-r.s — Sauiuol,  Lot 
Jo.sepli  and  Mutthow,  and  Benjamin  Meail.  The  written  articles 
of  a<;reeu»ent  Fonnin*;  the  lundauiental  law  of  this  mercantile 
combine  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  they  show  that  the 
members  liound  themselves,  under  an  indeuuiifyinji;  penalty  of 
£40,0()(),  to  ob.serve  the  rules  and  regulations  embodied  in  tlie 
affreement  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  amount  of  capital 
furnished  by  each  was  as  follows:  Samuel,  t200:  Lot  and 
Joseph,  .£l(iS  and  15  shillings  in  cish,  and  2")  Ijurrels  of  flour, 
at  £.')  per  barrel ;  Matthew,  t37  and  10  shillings  ;  and  Benjamin 
Mead,  £+2  in  cash,  ;)0  barrels  of  Hour  at  £5  per  barrel,  and  a 
draft  on  one,  Stewai't,  of  Niagara,  for  £2.  The  draft  was  not 
accepted,  however,  and  Mr.  Mead's  interest  was  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  its  appraised  value.  It  was  agreed  that  each  partner 
should  sh.are  the  profits  and  lo.sses  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  capital  furnished  by  him,  and  that  no  partner  should  pay 
an}'  private  debt  of  his  own  out  of  the  partnership  assets.  Lot 
'i'isdale,  Joseph  Tisdale,  and  Mr.  Mead  were  constituted  "agents" 
for  managing  the  business. 

Just  two  weeks  from  the  day  they  went  into  the  woods  to 
get  out  the  tind)er  for  the  construction  of  their  store  the  build- 
ing was  completed  and  the  store  in  running  order.  This  old 
store  buildinji'  is  still  standini;  and  its  massive  fi-ame  is  abund- 
antly  able  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements  for  centuries 
to  come.  It  .stands  a  few  rods  back  from  its  original  site, 
forming  a  woodhouse  attachment  to  the  Jcseph  Tisdale  family 
residence  just  east  of  Vittoria. 

In  IS  12  Joseph  Tisdale  built  the  two-story  frame  house  in 
the  '■  hollow,"  which  stood  vacant  and  silent  in  the  midst  of  its 
lonely  surroundings  for  so  many  years  after  it  was  vacated  b}' 
the  family.  When  Mr.  Tisdale  built  this  house,  with  its 
massive  chinuiey  and  its  many  fireplaces,  it  was  christened 
'  Cedar  Hall,"  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  settlers  at  that 
early  time  as  a  residence  of  niagniticent  proportions.  Mi'. 
Tisdale  built  a  tannery  at  this  place,  and  o[)erated  it  several 
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vcars.  In  1814-  he  and  his  lirothers  purchased  Lot  21  in  tlie 
.Srd  concession,  from  James  Ru.ssell ;  and,  in  1<SIU,  built  tlie 
"  old  red  mill."  Joseph  Tisdale  was  a  shrewd  business  man, 
and  accumulated  considerable  wealth.  In  liS34  he  wa.s  con- 
sidered one  of  the  lavijcst  landowners  in  Charlotteville.  He 
was  a  firm  Loyalist,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
tirst  Norfolk  militia.  He  died  in  ISUl,  having  reached  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

Lot  Tisdale  married  Nancy  Swain,  and,  after  the  ".syndi- 
cate '   was   dissolved,  settled    in   Ancaster.     Subseijuently,  he 
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settled  in  Burford.  He  had  five  .sons — lJra<Hord,  George,  Lot, 
William  and  John  ;  and  seven  daughters — Maria,  Charlotte, 
Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Susan  and  Amanda. 

Joseph  'J'i.sdale  married  Margaret  Lawrence,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  children  of  this  union  were  four  sons — Joseph  C', 
Valentine  H  ,  John  E.  anil  William  P. ;  and  six  daughters — 
Miranda  L.,  Philena  M.,  Margaret  Jane,  Frances  Almira,  Helen 
\V.  R.  and  Haiuiah  Eliza. 

William  Tisdale  .settled  below  Hamilton,  where  he  raised  a 

lari^e  familv.     His  wife's  mother  exchaniied  the  land  on  which 

.         ."^         .  .         .      .  ^ 

the  city  of  Hamilton  is  built  for  a  barrel  of  pork. 
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Saniiu'l  Tisdiilo  niarniMl  Clinrlotte  liiiwivnco,  and  settled 
near  Ancaster  also.     Ho  left  two  sons  and  two  dau";hter.s. 

Matthew  'risdx.'.o  nuirried  AMj^ail  Axford,  and  when  the 
])artnership  intei'ests  were  close<l  out  lie  went  into  Townsend. 
hut  finally  settled  in  St.  'rhonia.s.  lie  had  two  sons — Cyi'us 
and  Wallace ;  and  tive  daughters— Sarah,  Susan,  Martha, 
Mai  v  Ann  and  Amelia. 

.lolin  Tisdale  married  Sarah  I*>ritton  in  New  Hrunswiek. 
He  settled  in  Windham  and  had  three  sons  — John,  I'^piu'aiin 
and  William;  and  eij^ht  dau^^hters  —  Mary,  Jane,  Charlotte, 
Mai'yaret.  Maria,  Uuth,  Susan  and  Harriet.  He  died  in  1N4I, 
in  his  7!h'd  year,  and  his  wife  Sarah  died  in  18."5()  in  her  U7tli 
year, 

Hannah  Tisdale,  eldest  sister  of  tlic  Tisdale  brothers, 
married  Israel  I'erley  iii  New  Hrunswiek.  Slie  came  to  Lon<i 
Point  a  willow,  with  her  three  children — K[)hraim  Tisdale, 
Ch  irles  Stiann'e  and  Klizabeth  Moore.  'I'he.se  children  weic 
lirou<;'ht  up  hy  their  uncle,  .fo.sepli  Tisdale.  Kphraim  T.  settlcil 
nciir  Courtland,  and  Charles  S  si'ttled  in  Burfonl, 

Jt)anna  Tisdale,  sister  of  Haiutah,  married  one  KUswortli 
and  settled  in  Vai'mouth.  She  had  two  sons — Kphraim  and 
William  —an  !  f  mr  d  lu^hters. 

The  old  blotter  used  in  the  Tisdale  store  has  been  preserved, 
and  from  its  time-stained  pages  the  following  entries  are  copied 
to  show  the  prices  obtained  for  mercliandise  at  that  early 
time : 

Mrs  Dimcaii  McC'all. 
To  2  bowls (1?    2/(5  =  31    ct,s. 

Jiiinos  Jowell. 
To  2  .yds.  factory  cotton (y)    5/     =   (i2i  ots. 

John  Franklin. 

To  ,U1).   toa (Vii  14/     =    81.75. 

Stophon  rntlerhill. 
To  A  11).   toliaci'o (0)    (5/      ,=.   Ti")    cts. 
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JaiiK'H  Cram. 
To  .•,  11).  alsiii'.'o (il     5' 
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Francis  L  W'eiirii. 


Tn  2 
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.("  ;i(>'  per  11).   =  81.50. 


ISTr.  ('nuiiwcl 


T.i  1  yd.  hrowii  (■(latini; (T.  21 '      =  .*2.(;2A. 

li  yds.  Turkey  stript- @    (5,       —    75    cts. 


(,'lu'istiiplu'r  Oaks. 


T.)  I  11).  nails. 


.  or    3       =  37 J(  ctH 


llichard  Lanuing. 
By  ()  bush,  ni  ios.  Kye (Vf  12/      =  81.50. 


Abraham  Snnth. 


By  1  cwt.  ryu  Hour 


.^r  34       =  84. 


The  unit  price  is  inarkeil  in  .sliilliiijn;H  and  pence,  New  York 
currency— the  form  "  2 '6  "  beino'  the  old  style  ol"  hook  entry, 
meanini;  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  the  entries  (pioted 
the  equivalent  ot"  the  unit  price  is  given  indollais  and  cents. 
From  this  old  blotter  we  Irain  also  that  common  laborers 
received  !?1  per  day,  and  henc-  all  a  man  was  able  to  earn  in 
■A  ilay  at  that  time  was  a  little  mori'  than  a  yard  and  a  half  of 
factory  cotton,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  pej)per.  IJe  would 
have  to  work  nearly  two  days  for  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  whole 
week  for  as  much  sugar  as  he  can  now  buy  for  a  dollar  and  a 
iial'. 
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The  descendants  of  the  Tisdale  family,  as  well  as  the 
general  reader,  are  indebted  to  the  daughters  of  Josepli  Tisdale 
— Mrs.  Dr.  Palmer  and  Miss  Margaret  J.  Tisdale — for  niucli 
valuable  data  incorporated  in  these  sketches.  These  ladies, 
with  the  dfiughters  of  Mrs.  Palmer — Miss  Charlotte  J.  and  Miss 
Maggie  E — occupy  the  old  home  at  Vittoria,  and  they  have  in 
their  possession  a  most  interesting  collection  of  old  papers  and 
choice  old  heirloonis.  In  this  collection  may  be  seen  New 
Brunswick  newspapcu-s  and  other  piiblications  more  than  a 
hundred  yeai-s  ol<l.  They  have  the  tirst  genuine  china  tea  set 
that  was  brought  into  the  settlement.  During  tlu^  McArthur 
I'aid  in  the  war  of  1812,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tisdale  .secreted  this  tea- 
set  in  the  bogs  among  the  cedars.  They  have  also  the  crude 
bedsteads  and  tables  made  by  the  pioneer  brothei's  and  used  in 
their  primitive  log  cabins,  A  dress  made  for  Hannah  Tisdale 
in  New  Brunswick  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago,  and  the 
"  punch-dipper  "  7inide  by  father  Ephraim,  and  used  by  him 
when  he  plowed  the  "  'aging  main,"  are  among  the  heirlooms. 
In  fact,  it  would  i'e(|ui;'e  a  whole  chapter  to  enumerate  all  the 
curios  contained  in  this  collection. 

But  it  is  the  old  family  papers  that  are  of, special  interest  in 
the  de.scenilantH  of  the  Tisdale  family.  They  are  the  family 
records  of  the  dead  and  buried  past.  They  reveal  glimpses  of 
the  Tisdale  inner  life,  their  love  of  virtue,  their  warm  attach- 
ment to  home,  their  abhorence  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity, 
their  proud  and)ition  to  make  their  mark  in  tlie  world,  and 
their  attection  for  each  other.  These  papers  .show  how,  and 
with  wliom,  they  did  business ;  and  they  shoiv  that  ever}' 
move  made,  although  not  always  successful,  was  clear,  open, 
frank  and  straightforward.  "  Cedar  Hall  "  was  made  notorious 
after  the  family  of  Jo.seph  Tisdale  moved  into  the  village,  by 
the  babblings  of  a  few  ignorant,  superstitious  people  that  <lid 
great  inju.stice  to  tlu-  family. 

In  this  old  mass  of  papers  .Joseph  TisdaU'  and  his  brothers 
have  left  a  record  liehind  them  which  .should  be  a  mattei'  of 
proud  satisfaction  to  their  descendants. 
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SKETCH    Llir. 


The  First  llci^uhir  Baptist  Chuvph  of  Cliarlottoville,  In 
Vittoria,  is  the  pioiu'er  scx-it'ty  oi"  tliat  (Iciioiniiiation  in  Norfolk 
County.  True,  tlie  (jld  Boston  cluirch  assunieil  a  dettnite  foi'ui 
tlie  same  year,  hS04,  yot  it  was  not  formally  oroanized  until  the 
t'ollowintr  year,  wlien  a  deleiJiition  from  Chai'lotteville  were  in 
attendance. 

In  1798  Elder  Titus  Finch  came  to  the  settlement.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  joined  a  Baptist  church  in  a  back  settlement  in 
Nova  8cotia,  and  had  been  ordained  by  them  to  ])i'each  the 
(lOspel.  WMien  he  settled  in  Charlotteville  the  settlers  were 
IV'W  and  far  between :  but  he  was  an  indel'atio-able  work(ir  in 
the  Master's  vineyard,  and  for  six  years  foUowini^  the  date  of 
his  arrival,  he  co-operated  with  the  American  missionaries  that 
occasionally  visiteil  the  settlement,  in  the  prounil^ation  of  the 
(iospel.  In  fact,  durinu-  these  years  Elder  Finch  did  a  purely 
missionary  work,  but  in  ISO-t  a  sutHcient  (|uantitv  of  material 
had  been  gathered  to  form  a  Baptist  society  and  the  orpmiza- 
tion  became  a  matter  of  history. 

Unfortunately,  the  minutes  of  this  old  j)i(»n(>ei-  churcli,  for 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  have  not  lieen  preserved  ; 
and  that  portion  of  its  histoxy,  therefoi-e,  which  is  most 
I'ssential  to  the  purposes  (jf  this  work,  has  disappeared  with 
those  who  made  it.  Among  the  few  old  papers  which  hiive  u>n 
been  lost  are  a  nun\ber  of  receipts  for  payments  of  subseri])tion 
sums  on  "  meeting-house  account,"  and  a  deed  for  the  acre  of 
land  on  which  to  build  a  "  meeting-house,"  and  in  which  to  i)ury 
the  dead.  The  deed  bears  date,  January  .'h'd,  1>S()7,  and  was 
made  by  Oliver  Mabee,  to  Peter  Teeple  and  L.iwrence  Johnson, 
Trustees,  in  consideration  of  two  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  to 
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be  used  by  the  Baptist  Society  of  Cliarlottc^ville  in  connection 
with  the  Slififtsbuiy  Association,  for  church  purposes  solely. 
The  coiiveyance  was  witnessed  by  Richard  Lannino-  and  Joseph 
Merrill.  The  subscription  receipts  are  dated  in  Woodhouse 
and  siirned  by  Daniel  Ross,  and  are  as  follows :  "  Samuel 
Smith,  527  lbs.  of  wheat;  Oliver  Mabee,  five  bushels  of  rye; 
Thomas  Smith,  £3,  N.  Y.  currency  ;  Lawrence  Johnson,  £1  1  Gv. : 
Robert  Shearer,  £8,  and  another  for  £14  7x.  9<l.;  John  Gustin, 
£5  ;  Joseph  Merrill,  28.s.  2(1.,  and  two  othei's  in  favor  of  Samuel 
Smith.  These  receipts  bear  the  date,  1 S09  ;  but  there  is  nothing- 
to  show  when,  by  whom,  or  at  what  expense,  the  "  meeting- 
house "  was  built.  It  was  a  commodious  structure  for  those 
times,  however,  and  superseded  the  ori<i^inal  lo^^  structure.  It 
was  furnished  with  a  three-sided  gallery.  The  young  people 
who  used  to  attend  the  sincrinix  .schools  in  that  old  meetini:- 
house  were  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  they  lived  in  a  world  that  passed  away  before  our 
world  came  into  existence. 

Among  the  constituent  members  of  1804,  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Klder  Finch  an<l  wife,  Lawrence  Johnson  and  wife,  John 
Gustin  and  wife,  Pi'ter  Teeple  and  wife,  (Oliver  Mabee  and 
wife,  Richard  Laiuiing  and  wife,  Josi'ph  Merrill  and  wife, 
Samuel  Smith  and  wife,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Shearer  and 
wife,  Abraham  Smith  and  wife,  Solomon  Smith,  Andrew 
McCleish  and  wife,  and  Levi  Montross  and  wife.  It  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  for  Elder  Finch  to  preach  a  "  harvest 
sermon  ""  each  .season,  at  which  time  the  sturdy  settlers  held  a 
"harvest  festival "  of  rejoicing  and  thanlcsgiving  for  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest.  This  is  a  grand  old  English  custom, 
and  is  celebrated  at  the  present  time  by  numerous  Baptist 
churches  in  the  great  American  Republic. 

In  the  early  da^'s  of  the  settlement.  His  Majesty's  Justicf^ 
of  the  Peace,  who  sat  on  the  judicial  bench  in  the  kitchen  "t 
Job  Lodrr's  tavern  at  Turkey  Point,  commissioned  to  administer 
the  aflairs  of  London  District  according  to  law,  refused  to 
grant  licenses  to  many  to  all  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.     This  caused  a  good  deal  of  hard  feeling,  which  jmveil 
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the  way  for  a  more  liberal  construction  iuul  administration  of 
the  laws.  The  old  court  journal  contains  the  following  entry 
hearing  date  June  9th,  1807  : 

"  Lawrence  Johnson,  John  Gustin,  Samuel  Smith,  Rol)ert 
Shearer,  Roljcrt  Henderson,  Thomas  Smith  and  John  Stone, 
members  of  the  Baptist  society,  declare  the  Rev.  Titus  Finch 
to  be  their  ordained  minister. 

"  The  Court  unamiously  agree  that  the  Rev.  Titus  Finch 
sliall  have  license  to  many  people  agreeable  to  the  statutes  of 
the  Province  in  that  case  maile  and  provideil." 

From  the  old  church  book,  conunencing  in  June,  1S20,  the 
i'ollowiug  historical  matters  have  been  gleaned  : 

June  2nd,  1820 — Church  granted  libertv  to  George  J. 
l{yerse  to  exhort  and  expound  the  Scriptures  when  he  thought 
proper.  Oliver  Mal)ee  was  church  clerk  from  1.S20  to  1<S27, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ceo.  J.  Ryerse. 

August  4th,  1827 — Liberty  was  granted  to  Lawrence  John- 
son, junior,  to  exhort  and  expound  the  Scriptures  when  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  do  so. 

October  Gth,  1827 — Resolved,  "  Not  to  receive  an  accusation 
against  any  member  but  in  writing,  signed  by  the  complainant, 
an  1  that  after  the  regular  steps  had  been  taken  as  pointed  out 
in  Matthew.  18th  chapter." 

November  8th,  1827 — Lawrence  Johnson,  sen. ;  Lawrence 
•lohnson,  jun. ;  Samuel  Suiitli ;  Ben.  Palmerston  ;  Oliver  Mal)ee  ; 
and  Geo.  R^'evse  were  delegated  to  attend  an  ordination  council 
at  Cattish  Creek  church,  to  ordain  Samuel  leaker. 

In  the  fall  of  1827,  and  following  winter,  a  large  number 
were  added  to  the  church  by  the  evangelizing  work  of  Elders 
William  McDermand,  Jo.seph  Merrill  and  Simon  Mabee, 

October  Gth,  1828,  the  Walsingham  church  was  ortfanized 
itid  set  ott'.  Council  convene<l  at  the  house  of  Miclun'l  Troyer. 
Klder  McDermand  preached  the  sermon  and  Elder  Merrill  gave 
hand  of  fellowshi[). 

.lunt'  ()th,  1829 — George  J.  Ryerse  was  ordaine<l.    Southwold 

church    was   represented  by    Elder  McDermand:  Walsingham 

church  by  Deacon  M.  Troyer  ;   Bayham  church  bv  Elder  Merrill : 
18 
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Malahide  cliurch  by  Elder  Baker,  and  Townsond  church  by 
Elder  Harris.  After  ordination  the  nevvly-niade  Elder  baptized 
Hannah  Clark. 

June  5th,  1 S30 — Tliirteen  members  were  set  oft' and  organized 
into  a  new  church  at  Stony  Creek. 

July  28th — It  was  resolved,  "  That  any  meinber  absentinjf 
himself  from  covenant  meeting  or  connnunion  (which  is  to  be 
held  monthly)  shall  be  enquired  after  or  visited  I)}'  order  of  the 
church."  It  was  also  resolved  at  this  meeting  that  the  deacons 
be  authorized  "To  tax  the  mend)ers  according  to  tlieir  ability.'" 

September  1st,  1S82 — Elder  McDermand  was  engaged  for 
one-third  of  his  time  at  the  rate  of  8100  per  annum. 

January  26th,  LS3o — Elder  J.  Stewart  was  engaged  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  8150,  with  house  ami  garden. 

March  28th — A  petition  was  received  from  Peter  Mabee,  Fred 
Sovereign  and  twenty-three  others,  praying  to  be  setoff  as  a 
separate  church  in  IMiddleton — Frederic ksbui-g. 

January  20th,  183() — A  re(]uest  was  granted  to  a  number  of 
members  in  the  Kern  settlement  to  be  .set  otf'as  a  separate  church. 
This  church  was  organized  Feb.  27th,  with  forty-one  members. 
Decemlier  oth — It  was  resohed  "To give  Elder  William  Smith 
a  call  to  preach  every  other  Sunday  for  one  year  at  not  less 
than  8'>0."  Elder  Smith  replied  as  follows  :  "  Will  not  entrauv 
for  any  length  of  time  or  for  any  tixed  sum  of  money :  but  will 
endeavor  to  attend  every  tir.st  and  third  Lord's  Day  in  the 
month  as  long  as  the  church  manifests  a  disposition  to  attend 
the  ministry  and  Goil  is  pleased  to  bless  it  to  the  good  of  the 
people ;  and  whatever  the  church  feels  disposed  from  time  to 
tiuje  to  give  me,  while  my  circumstances  retpiire  it,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  thankfulness." 

August  27th,  18;i7 — Oliver  Mabee,  Levi  Churchell  and  David 
Bowers  were  appointed  delegates  to  sit  in  council  with  Bayham 
clnu'ch  in  the  ordination  of  Shook  McConnell. 

March  l.Sth,  188'.) — Elder  Mabee  was  engaged  as  pastor  for 
one  year  at  8150. 

November  1st — A  council  was  convened  for  the  ordination  of 
Sanniel  Smith.     Walsingham  sent   Elder  McDermand,  Deacon 
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•M.  Troyer,  Deacon  Cornelius  Dedrick  and  Tyler  Brown.  Mid- 
dleton  sent  Deacon  F.  Sovereign,  Deacon  William  McLeiinen, 
and  John  Putinan.  2nd  Charlotteville  sent  Deacon  Ben, 
Pahnei'ston.  Deacon  Lawrence  Johnson  and  Deacon  Joseph 
Kitchen.  It  was  decided  not  to  ordain  Mr.  Smith  at  that 
time.     Shortly  afterwards  he  was  f^ranted  a  travelling  letter. 

Feb/nary  1st,  LS-il — Elder  McDermand  was  engaged  to 
devote  t'vo-thirds  of  his  time  with  the  church  for  one  year  at 
8150. 

November  27th — A.  C.  Barrell,  of  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  was 
engaged  for  one  year  at  8.300,  with  house,  garden  and  fuel. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-?}  a  series  of  "exhibitions''  were  held 
in  the  neighbarhooil,  and  the  Church  took  e.Kception  to  them  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  resolutions  :  Resolved,  "  That  the 
exhibitions  performed  of  late  in  some  of  the  school-houses,  by 
the  youth  of  our  country  and  some  of  our  church  members,  are 
very  detrimental  to  the  peace  ami  progress  of  religion  in  the 
human  heart : 

Resolved,  "  Therefore,  that  every  memljer  performing  or 
attending  any  of  the  above-mentioned  exhiljitions,  will  be  con- 
sidered guilty  of  committing  capital  crime  against  the  Church 
and  will  l)e  treated  as  such." 

September  I7tli,  1844 — It  was  vesolveil  to  send  Deacon 
Joseph  Kitchen,  Deacon  Peter  Mabee  and  Daniel  Smith  as  a 
ilelegation  to  meet  sister  chui'ches  in  Oxford,  "to  organize  a 
system  on  which  to  establish  an  educational  instituticjii  in  tliis 
Province."  At  this  .same  meeting  Deacon  Mabee  was  authorized 
to  procure  a  candle-box  and  purchase  a  half-dozen  candlesticks. 

In  June,  1848 — Abraham  Duncan  was  engaged  as  pastor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  ordaiiieil.  In  this  same  month  Elder 
Duncan,  Deacon  Daniel  Smith,  Deacon  Samuel  Smith,  John 
Shearer,  David  Shearer  and  Oliver  Mabee,  jun.,  were  deputized 
to  sit  in  council  with  sister  churches,  at  the  recjuest  of  the 
Fredericksburg  church,  in  the  ordination  of  William  McLonnen. 
Of  this  delegatitm,  Oliver  ]Mabee  is  the  sole  survivor. 

January  ."h-d,  1840 — The  following  significant  resolution  was 
placed  upon  the  church  book :  Resolved,  "  That  in  the  exercise 
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of  iiolitical  rights  profe.ssed  by  the  nieiubers  of  this  cliurcli,  it 
will  from  henceforward  be  no  reproach  to  tlieir  Christian 
standing  in  the  Church." 

January  10th,  1851 — Tlie  first  meeting  was  called  to  "  t7>  m 
into  consideration  the  necessity  and  Christian  duty  of  budding 
a  new  house  of  worship."  Deacons  Smith,  Shearer  and  Mabee 
were  appointed  a  connnittee  to  .solicit  subscriptions.  They  met 
with  success,  and  Deacon  D.  B.  Smith,  Deacon  Oliver  MaVjee, 
jun.,  Thomas  Lamport,  Alex.  Teeple,  Peter  Young,  Albert  Ter- 
hune,  ami  Wm.  H.  Ryerse  were  appointed  a  connnittee  of  seven 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  new  church.  The  new 
church  was  dedicated  May  30th,  1H52.  Of  this  committee, 
Mabee  and  Ryerse  are  the  sole  survivors. 

Previous  to  June  13th,  18*20,  about  forty  names  were  included 
in  the  list  of  membership.  This  was  the  period  during  which 
Elder  Finch  performed  the  most  of  his  pioneer  work.  Between 
this  date  and  June  10th,  1840,  149  persons  were  l»aptized — 51 
by  Elder  (Jeorge  Ryer-^e  ;  44  by  Elder  Wm.  McDermand  ;  21  by 
Elder  Simon  Mabee  ;  20  by  Elder  Samuel  Baker;  10  l)y  Elder 
Isaac  Elliott:  3  by  Elder  Joseph  Merrill;  2  Ijy  Elder  William 
Smith  ;  1  by  Elder  Finch  ;  and  1  by  Elder  Stewart.  In  Novem- 
ber ami  December,  1848,  G2  persons  were  baptized  by  Elder 
Duncan  and  Elder  George  Wilson.  Between  March  IGth,  1862, 
and  April  12th,  18G8,  Rev.  T.  Baldwin  baptized  52  persons  ;  and 
during  January  and  February,  1867,  Elder  Vining  baptized  14 
per.sons. 

Rev.  H,  Cocks  baptized  65  converts  between  December  26th, 
1809,  and  January  12th,  1873 ;  and  Rev.  T.  Sinclair  baptized 
34  between  April  6th,  1873,  and  April  2:h-d,  1875. 

Ninety-three  years  ago  the  first  Baptist  church  was  organ- 
ized in  Norfolk  County.  To-day,  there  are  thirty  Baptist 
churches  in  the  county,  having  a  total  membership  of  3,028 
persons.  From  the  membership  of  the  old  mother  church  at 
Vittoria  material  has  been  taken  from  time  to  time  to  ortfanize 
some  four  or  five  new  churches.  To-da3^  her  membership  num- 
bers 181.  J.  W.  Chadwick  is  the  present  clerk,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Shields  is  the  present  pastor. 
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PIONEERS  IN  METHODISM- JAMES  MATTHEWS   AND 
JACOB  BUCHNER. 

Among  tlie  Methodist  pioneers  of  old  Loiij^  Point  country 
no  name  occupies  a  more  prominent  place  than  tliat  oi  James 
Matthews.  Durinf(  the  trouhi^  us  times  of  the  Revolution, 
Joseph  Ryerson  and  Mr.  Matthe\.s  were  warm  friends  and 
fellow  Loyali.sts,  and  they  came  to  Upper  Canada  about  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Matthews  took  up  his  U.  E.  Loyalist  grant  on  Lyons' 
Creek,  in  the  Niagara  district,  but  his  friends  induced  him  to 
e.Kchange  it  for  land  in  Long  Point  settlement.  The  exchange 
was  made  for  Lot  3  in  the  Gore  of  Woodhou.se,  where  he  settled 
and  reared  his  family.  Here  was  established  one  of  the  first 
Methoilist  homes  in  Norfolk,  and  here  were  held  many  of  the 
early  Methodist  pioneer  meetings  which  culminated  in  the 
organization  of  the  first  Methodist  society  in  the  county.  This 
pioneer  society  has  now  its  third  church  edifice  standing  where 
its  predecessors  stood — just  north  of  the  old  Matthews'  home- 
stead. 

James  Matthews  was  of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  and 
his  wife's  people  were  Dutch.  He  fought  for  George  IIL  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  cavalryman,  but  there  are  no 
family  records  in  existence  from  which  anything  further  can 
be  learned  of  the  family  history  previous  to  the  settlement 
here. 

The  pioneer  experiences  of  the  family  during  the  log-cabin 
era  of  Norfolk's  history  were  the  common  experiences  of  all. 
All  were  exposed  to  hard.ships,  and  there  were  few,  indeed,  who 
did  not  sutler  cruel  privations. 
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Tlie  late  Holmes  Matthews,  seventh  sou  of  the  old  pioiietT. 
who  lived  about  twenty  years  beyoud  the  "  three  score  au»l 
ten  "  limit,  said,  while  speakini^  ol"  the  old  tinies: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  sin  of  which  the  youn-i' 
people  nowadays  are  j;;uilty,  is  that  of  ingratitude.  Instead  ut' 
properly  appreciating  the  wonderful  advantages  which  it  is 
their  blesseil  privilege  to  enjoy,  they  grunible  at.  this  and  Hml 
fault  with  that,  and  imagine  that  life,  somehow,  has  lost  all  ul" 
its  charms.  Because  a  bushel  of  wheat  will  no  longer  command 
a  dollar,  and  everyth.ing  else  has  depreciated  accordingly,  they 
have  got  the  idea  into  their  heads  that  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence has  almost  re;.ched  t'ls  line  where  patience  ends  and 
despair  begin.s.  Why.  my  fatlier  used  to  carry  five  bushels  of 
wheat  on  the  back  of  a  lurse  through  the  woods  all  the  way 
down  to  tile  Short  Hills,  in  the  Niagara  district,  to  get  it 
ground.  In  those  days  we  didn't  get  even  bread  to  eat  three 
times  a  day  that  was  made  of  wheat  liour.  Talk  about  the  low 
priee  of  wheat  '.  Why,  I  remember  when  father  hauled  wheat 
through  mud-holes,  up  sand-hills,  and  over  corduroy  roads,  all 
the  way  to  Job  Loder's  mill  at  Waterford,  and  sold  it  foi  twt) 
York  shillings  a  imshel — half  in  tratle  and  the  other  half  in 
cash  to  pay  taxes  with  ;  and  the  trade  was  calico  at  four  shil- 
lings a  yard,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  Young  people 
nowadays  don't  know  anything  about  hard  times." 

May  the  \'oung  men  of  Norfolk  ponder  well  these  words  of 
a  man  whose  life  extended  back  to  an  age  that  is  being  too 
soon  forgotten,  and  be  led  to  pi'ize  more  highly  the  ])atrimonial 
])os.sessions  which  have  been  handed  down  to  them — po.sse.ssions 
which  co.st  their  gran<lsires  so  much  self-denial  an<l  cruel 
drudgery. 

.lames  Matthews  was  a  mendx'r  of  old  London  District's 
first  court  Jury,  which  sat  at  the  house  of  James  ]\Ionr()e,  April 
Sth,  IMOO.  During  the  war  of  LSI 2  he  served  with  his  team  in 
the  transportation  of  army  supplie.s.  He  die(l  in  IMIH,  having 
reaciied  his  9(ith  year.  It  is  sai<l  he  walked  \\\t  to  Windham 
the  ilay  before  his  ninetieth  birthday  and  returned  the  follow 
ing  day. 
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Mrs.  Matthews  nee  Mar<^aret  Forse,  drew  land  in  Wtxxl- 
liouse  in  her  own  rij^lit  as  tho  wife  of  a  U.  E.  Loyalist.  She 
died  in  1830  in  her  74th  year.  They  had  seven  sons — John, 
James,  Philip,  (Jeor^e,  Samuel,  Adam  and  Holmes;  and  three 
dauj^hters — Sarah,  Ann  and  Amy. 

John  Matthews,  eldest  son  of  James,  man  id  Eliza  Ha/en, 
and  settled  in  Windhum,  and  subsetiuently  in  Charlotteville. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  received  a  ^un-shot  wound 
in  his  knee  at  the  hattloot"  Linidy's  Lane.  John  W.  Matthews, 
who  served  in  the  Charlotteville  Council  six  years,  is  a  son  of 
John,  and  one  of  our  leading;;  eiti/.ens.  He  has  resided  on  Lot  8, 
in  the  9th  concession  for  Hfty-four  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  his  section  of  the  township.  James  Matthews, 
second  son  of  James,  married  Maria  Buchner,  and  settled  in 
Walsin^diam,  where  he  raised  a  family. 

Philip  Matthews,  third  son  of  James,  settled  in  Michi^mii. 
Philip  also  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Georfife  Matthews,  fourth  son  of  James,  was  born  about  tlu' 
time  the  family  came  to  Long  Point.  He  marri»:d  Jane  Hazen, 
and  .settled  in  Woodhou.se.  He  had  four  sons — George,  John, 
Caleb  and  Adam  C'lark  ;  antl  four  daughters — Mary,  Margaret, 
Pho'be  and  Elizabeth.  George  Matthews,  the  father  of  this 
family,  was  too  young  to  serve  at  the  breaking  «>ut  of  the  wai- 
of  1812,  but  before  it  closed  he  was  in  the  ranks.  He  died  in 
1800  in  his  ()2nd  year,  and  his  wife  in  18.').)  in  her  riOth  year. 

Samuel  Matthews,  fifth  son  of  James,  married  Margaret 
White,  and  settled  in  Woodhouse. 

Adam  Matthews,  sixth  son  of  Janies,  married  Charlotte, 
sister  of  Albert  Toms,  and  settled  on  part  of  the  old  homestead. 
Adam  had  one  daughter,  Elizab^'th,  who  remained  single.  She 
occupies  the  old  home. 

Holmes  Matthews,  youngest  son  of  James,  married  .Maria, 
daughter  of  Henjamin  Mead.  He  settled  oil  Jiart  of  the  old 
homestead,  (ind  had  a  family  of  thrt-e  .sons — George  W.,  William 
and  James.  Mr.  Matthews  was  a  captain  in  the  old  militiii, 
and  durinjf  the  rebellion  he  .served  in   the  Norfolk  liattalion  of 
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troops,  as  lieutenant  in  Captain  Wilson's  company.  His  com- 
pany was  with  Colonel  McNab  on  the  frontier,  and  Mr.  Matthews 
says  that  Captain  Wilson  was  one  of  the  party  under  Captain 
Drew  that  sent  the  Caroline  over  the  falls.  While  JfcNab 
was  at  Scotland  with  n  detachment  of  the  forces  in  pursuit  of 
Duncombe  and  his  followers,  two  brothers,  by  the  name  of 
Walker,  de.serted  the  ranks,  refusing  to  surrender  their  small 
ai'ms  and  threatening  to  shojt  down  any  one  wlio  molested 
them.  Tliey  lived  not  far  away,  and  were  considered  desperate 
characters :  and  when  a  call  was  made  for  volunteers  to  go  to 
their  homes  and  capture  the  arms,  no  one  responded.  Finally, 
Holmes  Matthews  said  that  if  one  of  the  Havilands  would 
accompany  him  he  would  undertake  the  job.  Haviland  volun- 
teered, and  the  two  succeeded  in  making  the  capture  without 
bloodshed.  Holmes  Matthews  was  one  of  the  very  few  men 
living  in  Norfolk  in  1897,  whose  f.ither  fought  inthe  war  of  the 
Revolution.  In  his  younger  days  he  enjoyed  the  i*eputation  of 
being  a  good  shot,  and  among  the  many  good  hunting  stories 
he  tells  is  the  following: 

"  I  don't  b'lieve  in  tellin'  yarns,  but  I  s'pose  I  can  tell  thi' 
biggest  bear  story  ye  ever  heanl.  I  killed  a  bear  once  with  a 
.single  bullet  at  one  shot  an'  put  five  holes  in  the  bears  hide ! 
Yes,  sir,  when  I  skinned  that  bear  there  were  five  holes  in  the 
hide  all  made  by  that  one  bullet.  How  did  it  happen  i  Well, 
I'll  tell  ye  all  about  it.  Me  an'  brother  Sanuiel  wius  cleanin' 
buckwheat  in  the  Held  when  we  saw  a  big  lubberly  bear 
comin'  towards  us  through  the  corn.  I  had  my  gun  an<l  dog 
with  me,  but  the  gun  was  loaded  with  shot  and  I  had  no 
bullets  with  me.  The  dog  made  for  'im,  but  the  bear  was  a 
big  feller,  an'  he  cuti'ed  the  dog  about  without  the  least  worry. 
I  told  Sam  to  go  to  the  house  for  a  Inillet  an'  mo  an'  the  dog- 
would  tree  the  bear  while  he  was  gone.  I  kept  the  dog  at  'im 
'til  he  showed  the  white  feather,  an'  that  meant  a  retreat  up 
the  nearest  tree.  When  he  got  to  the  fence  the  fun  began. 
When  he  tried  to  climb  over  the  dog  would  seize  'im  by  one  of 
his  hind  legs,  an'  then  the  bear  would  fall  back  an'  knock  the 
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(loo;  over,  an'  try  it  ajjin.  Once  he  tried  to  climb  over  the  fence 
l)ack\vaixls,  but  lie  made  a  failure  of  it.  At  last  he  succeeded 
in  scaliu'  the  fence,  an'  as  he  did  so  I  let  him  have  the  charge 
of  shot  which  sent  liim  up  a  tree.  When  Sam  got  back  I 
rammed  down  the  bullet.  He  lay  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree, 
pretty  well  up,  an'  partially  hidden  by  the  thick  leaves  on  the 
branches  of  the  tree.  He  lay  all  <loubled  up,  an'  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  .situation,  I  let  'im  have  it,  wiien  down  he 
came,  kerplunk,  on  the  ground.  The  ball  passed  through  his 
neck,  one  leg,  and  entered  his  body  and  penetrated  his  heart." 

J'lrah  Matthews,  eldest  daiighter  of  Jam-js,  married  .lohn 
Butler,  and  settled  in  Woodhouse. 

Ann  Matthews,  th<;  second  daughter,  married  ])aniel  Hazen, 
and  settled  in  Oakland' 

Amy  Mattliews,  youngest  daughter  of  .bimes.  married 
(Jeorge  Warwick,  by  whom  she  had  one  daiighter,  Mai'garet, 
who  married  Charles  Wheeler,  and  settled  in  Michigan.  Sub- 
se<juently  Mr.s.  Warwick  marriiid  Jacob  Huchner,  Jun.,  and 
settled  in  Woodhouse. 

.Tacob  Huchner,  jun.,  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Buchncr,  the  old 
Woodhou.se  pioneer,  who  settled  near  Port  liyerse  soon  aftt'r 
James  Matthews  came  to  the  settlem.uit.  The  elder  Huchner 
was  a  fellow-worker  with  Mr.  Mattliews  in  the  cause  of 
Methodi.sm,  V»eing  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  first 
society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Norfolk's  first  court  jury, 
that  sat  at  the  hou.'-e  of  James  Moiu'oe,  Charlotteville,  as 
liefore  stated,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  IMOO. 

The  Hr.chner  family  suffered  their  shnre  of  the  hardships 
that  fell  to  tht(  lot  of  all  who  came  into  the  wilds  i»f  Norfolk 
without  means,  before  the  close  of  last  eentiuy.  A  rude 
shanty,  with  blankets  an<l  the  skins  of  animals  hung  uj)  as 
substitutes  for  doors  and  windows — such  was  the  Huchner 
hoine  at  first.  The  wolves  were  numerous,  and  Mi's,  Huchner 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  loaded  gun  l>y  her  side  when  left 
alone,  .so  that,  when  annoyed  by  them,  she  might  at  least  fi'ighten 
them  away    by    discharging   its  contents   at  them.      In   this 
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pioneer  family  of  Buclmers  were  five  sons— Philip,  John,  Sholar, 
Jacob  and  James  ;  and  four  dau^ifhters — Ann,  Mar;i;aret,  Clarissa 
and  Jane.  Jacob  Buchner,  sen.,  died  in  1841,  in  his  79th  year: 
and  his  wife,  Catherine,  died  in  18.55,  in  her  88th  year. 

Philip  Buchner,  son  of  Jacob,  married  and  settled  in 
Michii^'an,  where  he  raised  a  family. 

John  Buchner,  .second  son  of  Jacob,  settled  in  Walpole, 
where  he  raised  a  family. 

Shelar  Buehner,  third  son  of  Jacob,  marri-.-d  Mai'tha  Bink- 
ley,  of  Dundas,  and  settled  on  part  of  the  homestead.  He  had 
three  sons — John,  William  and  Georjje  ;  and  four  daui^hters — 
Nancy,  Sarah,  Ann  and  Mary.  Jacob  Buchner,  fourth  son  of 
Jacob,  married  Mrs.  Amy  Warwick  iicr  Amy  Matth''ws,  and 
settled,  filially,  in  Houj^hton,  wiiero  he  died.  He  had  o^e  .son, 
Mark  :  and  si.\  dauf^hters — Sarah,  Matilda,  Martha,  Catherine, 
Marv  and  Eliza.  The  son  succeeded  to  the  Houyhton 
homestead. 

James  l^uchner,  fifth  son  of  Jacob  settleil  in  Hou<;htoii 
also,  where  he  raised  a  family. 

Of  the  dau;;hters  of  Jacob  Buchner,  sen.,  M.VHGAliKT 
married  Jacob  Jewell,  and  settled  in  Woodliouse  ;  Cl.AUlssA 
married  (u'or;;e  Kiteiicr,  and  .settled  in  Woodhouse  ;  and  JaxE 
married  Thomas  Cliapman,  and  settled  in  Woodliouse.  In  the 
Chapman  family  were  four  .stms — Jacob,  Ge()r;;e,  William  and 
James;  and  four  daughters — Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Martha  and 
Ann. 


SKETCH   LV. 

A  BUIGHT  AND  SHINING  EXAMPLE —JOB  LODER. 

Away  back  in  the  early  days  of  old  Lou^  Point  settlement, 
Ijei'oro  there  was  any  occasion  to  organize  a  court  to  "  lu-ar  and 
determine  div(!rs  feloiue.s,  trespasses  and  other  misdemeanors," 
a  man  appeared  on  the  scene  who  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  jjart  in  the  pioneer  work  of  the  settlement,  and 
stamp  his  name  indelibly  on  the  first  pa»je  of  Norfolk's  history. 
This  man's  name  was  Job  Loder,  a  native  of  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  a  millwrij^ht  and  1  ouse-builder  by  trade.  In 
addition  to  this  he  po.sses.sed  »jood  business  (|ualitications,  and 
was  industrious,  ambitious  and  honest.  A  man  of  this  char- 
acter ou^dit  to  prosper  anywhere  ;  but  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Loder's  business  adventures  in  hu  native  State  were  not 
crowned  with  success.  He  became  hopelessly  involved  in  debt, 
and,  in  older  to  <,'et  out  of  the  dithculty  he  i-an  away,  it  is  said, 
and  came  to  Upper  Canada.  Is  this  the  "  leading;  and  sliininj^ 
e.xample  V  I  hear  the  reader  ask.  Wait  until  you  hear  the 
story.  This  happened  a  hundred  years  ai;o,  l)efore  the  tlicker- 
inif  rays  of  tho'  torch  of  modern  civilization  had  penetrate<l 
the  human  skull.  It  happened  in  the  days  of  barbarism,  when 
a  man  who,  throu<i;h  misfortune,  became  uiiiibjc  to  meet  his 
pecuniaiy  obli^itions  prontptly  and  fully,  mi;,d»t  Ije  thrown 
into  a  <lun;ieon,  and  his  wife  and  little  ones  left  to  starve  or 
subsist  on  cold,  clammy  charity.  It  happened  in  an  aj^'e  when 
the  dead  body  of  a  man  mi;,dit  W\  seized  by  a  creditor,  and 
taken  from  his  weepin^^  family  and  exposed  in  a  public  place, 
like  a  carcase  in  a  butchei-'s  sliandjles,  until  the  debt  was  paid  ; 
and  it  happened  at  a  time  when  men  and  women  were  hanj^ed 
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like  (lojjs  for  the  crime  of  theft.  Nowadays,  a  man  may  fail 
in  business  whenever  he  feels  like  it,  and  by  comproniisinji; 
with  his  creilitors  on  a  17  per  cent,  basis,  start  up  ajjain 
on  a  gramler  scale  than  ever.  If  Job  Loder  were  in  business 
to-day  in  New  Jei-sey,  and  misfortune  overtook  him,  as  it  did 
a  hundred  years  a;^o,  the  law  would  not  permit  his  creditor-s 
to  put  their  hands  on  his  home  if  it  did  not  exceed  81,000  in 
value,  and  it  would  compel  them  to  leave  him  8200  worth  of 
personal  property  besides ;  and  whatever  mi<.jht  be  left  over 
and  above  these  exemptions  they  would  be  compelled  to  take 
in  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims,  provided  the  debtor  was  a 
tit  and  proper  subject  for  the  benefits  arising  from  the  Insolv- 
ency Ljiws. 

Job  Loder  did  not  take  "  French  leave  "  of  his  creditors  in 
New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  them  ;  he  left  them 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  some  day  to  pay  them  every  cent 
he  owed  them.  That  day  came  before  the  century  had  passed 
its  second  decade. 

The  new  .settlement  was  a  profitable  field  in  which  to  exer- 
cise the  splendid  abilities  he  possessed,  and  ho  prospered  from 
the  very  start.  When  he  had  made  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  pay  oti'  his  old  debts  in  New  Jemey,  he  advertised 
that  he  would  be  at  the  Court  house  in  Newton  on  a  certain 
date  to  settle  in  full  with  his  old  creditors.  Did  he  do  it?  Jt 
is  said  that  he  did  :  and  in  that  noble  act  he  became  a  "bright 
and  shining  example  "  for  all  men  who  would  prove  to  the  world 
that  they  place  a  higher  value  on  their  personal  honor  than 
they  do  on  a  plethoric  pocket-book.  Every  creditor  received 
one  hundred  cents  for  every  dollar  of  claim,  with  interest. 
Tlie.se  old  claims  were  non-collectable  lu're— indeed,  they  were 
outlawed  in  New  Jersey — and  their  liquidatitm,  therefore,  was 
purely  optional  on  his  part.  His  business  failure  had  been 
brought  about  by  no  fault  of  his;  and  the  law,  by  lap.se  of  time, 
had  forgiven  the  debts;  but  t\w  mnrtd  obligation,  which  was 
of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  effected  by  any  statute  of  luiman 
creation,  remained  ;  and,  as  fortune  had  given  him  the  means, 
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liu  could  not,  as  an  honest  man,  withhold  it  from  its  rightful 
owners.  Simply  performed  his  duty  as  an  honest  man  ;'  Yes  ; 
hut  how  many  business  men  in  this  year  of  grace,  1897,  would 
1)0  able  to  stand  a  test  of  this  kind  (  The  almighty  dollar  is 
tiie  "tire"  that  tries  men's  souls  in  the.se  time.s.  Is  it  not  true 
tliat  all  men  pass  current  to  day,  as  honest  men,  who  claim  all 
that  the  hiw  allows,  and  who  tighten  their  grip  on  everything 
that  the  lav;  will  not  compel  them  to  give  up  ?  Job  Loder's 
lionesty  was  measured  by  his  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  not  by  the  limitations  or  prohibitions  of  a  humanly 
devised  statute  book. 

After  Mr.  Loder  had  finished  his  business  affairs  in  New 
Jersey,  he  purchased  the  finest  covered  carriage  in  the  market, 
and  rode  out  of  the  State  in  it.  It  was  the  finest  turn-out  that 
came  into  Long  Point  settlement  up  to  that  time ;  and  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  no  man  ever  enjoyed  a  500-mile  carriage  ride 
with  a  keener  relish  than  did  Mr.  Loder  on  that  occasion.  How 
(liHerent  from  the  first  leave-taking  of  his  native  State  !  How 
lirightly  the  sun  slione,  and  what  a  melody  of  nuisic  came  from 
the  feathered  songsters,  as  he  drove  through  the  forest  !  How 
Lfontly  was  he  rocked  by  the  springing  steel  beneath  his  cush- 
ioned seat,  as  the  carriage  rolled  over  the  rough  and  uneven 
way ;  and  how  his  heart  swelled  with  emotions  of  gratitude  as 
he  looked  up  through  the  tree-tops  into  the  ethereil  blue  beyond, 
and  thought  of  what  he  had  accomplished  in  the  past  and  what 
he  hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  future,  in  the  new  country  which 
he  had  adopted  as  his  own. 

In  1803  Job  Loder  kept  a  tavern  in  the  "  Town  of  Char- 
lotteville,"  as  Turkey  Point  was  called  at  that  time.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Loder's  tavern  was  made  jutlieial  head<iuarters  for  all 
London  District,  and  the  courts  were  held  there  until  a  court- 
liou.se  was  built.  Three  years  previous  to  this,  Levi  Comber 
had  taken  a  contract  to  build  a  jail  and  court-hou.se  at  the 
'  Town  of  Charlotteville"  for  £312  lO.s.  0(i.,  but  he  failed  to  carry 
out  his  contract.  On  December  10th,  1803,  Mr.  Loder  contracted 
t(t  build  a  jail  and  court-hou.se  at  Turkey  Point   for  £2,)0,  and 
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he  was  appointtMl  jailer  at  a  salary  of  £25  a  year.  The  Jail 
was  built  of  l<»;,'s,  hut  the  court-hou.se  was  a  frame  structure. 

Job  Lo<h'r  built  most  of  the  pioneer  mills  in  the  .settlement, 
inclutlin^  the  Finch  mill  that  prece<le(l  the  Cross  &  Fisher 
mill,  and  the  ol<l  orij^inal  (Justin  mill  ea.st  of  Vittoria.  Early 
in  the  centui'v  he  went  to  Waterfonl  where  he  purchased  the 
mill  and  enlarjjfi'd  it,  built  a  sawmill  and  enga<,'ed  in  merchan- 
disin<(.  Israel  W.  Powell  was  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Loiler's  store  at 
this  time.  When  Kphraim  T.  Perley  built  his  liurford  mill, 
Mr.  Loder  put  imtney  in  tlie  enterpri.se,  and  the  result  was, 
that  owinij  to  Hnaucial  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  .Mr. 
Perley,  the  mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Loder's  son. 

At  the  bej^inniiii^  of  the  .second  <|uarter  of  tlie  century  we 
find  Job  Loilcr  in  pos.se.ssion  of  a  mill  near  Ancaster  run  by 
water  drawn  from  three  mill  ponds.  As  at  Waterford,  he  carritMl 
on  a  mercantile  bisine.ss  in  connection  with  the  millinjf  business. 
In  1S27  he  was  visited  by  an  old  Long  Point  friend,  and  he 
informed  his  visitor  that  it  was  his  intention  to  fjo  into  Hamil- 
ton, build  n  steaniboat.  and  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
could  meet  comi)etition  successfully.  "'  Do  you  think  you  can 
make  a  success  of  your  .steaud)oat  sclienie  T' asked  his  friend. 
''  JIake  a  success  of  it  i  "  replied  the  intrepid  Jol),  "  did  you 
ever  know  me  to  undertake  anything  in  this  country  that  I  did 
not  carry  to  a  successful  i.ssue  i"  \\\  182!)  he  went  into  Hamil- 
ton in  -.ursuanee  of  his  plans,  but  the  steamboat  proved  an 
elephant  on  his  hands,  and  he  lost  money  in  the  undertakini;'. 

Among  the  early  names  in  the  pioneer  history  of  our  county, 
that  of  Job  Loder  will  ever  occupy  a  prominent  and  highly- 
honored  place.  It  is  one  of  the  early  familiar  names  that 
stands  for  individual  honor,  business  capacity  and  business 
integrity. 
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SKETCH   LVI. 

CA1»TA1N  WILLIAM   FRANKLfX. 

Just  a  cu-ntury  of  the  worM'.s  history  lias  heeii  completed 
since  William  Franklin  came  to  Lon;j;  Point.  He  was  not  a 
r.  E.  Loyalist  and,  conseciuer.tly,  did  ncjt  draw  land  or  receive 
any  other  favors  from  the  Govennnent.  He  was  of  English 
descent,  and  can>c  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  an 
American,  and  as  captain  of  a  company  of  American  militia- 
men, hati  fou;;ht  for  independence  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
After  the  war  he  retired  to  his  lionie  in  Connecticut,  where  he 
operated  a  ferry  at  a  point  on  the  Thames  River,  supposed  to 
he  the  place  where  the  town  of  Fi-anklin  now  stands.  In  1797 
he  came  to  Upper  Canada  with  his  family  oi'  .seven  children 
and  his  son-in  law,  Hamilton  Woodroof.  Like  many  other 
.Vmerican  families  that  came  to  Lonj^  Point  the  Franklins  were 
not  prompted  hy  political  motives.  In  17!)()  the  p(»pulation  of 
Connecticut  was  2:{S,141,  and  in  1870  it  was  oidy  .')."}7,454, 
the  increase  durinjjf  all  this  time  beinj^f  barely  l.'j  per  cent. 
|)er  annum.  A  residt  so  anomalous,  where  the  {general  popu- 
lation doubles  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  is  creditably 
explained  by  the  fact  that  to  all  the  new  States  of  the  Union, 
and  the  provinces  of  Canada,  Connecticut  has  uniformly  been 
a  nursery  of  educated  men  of  every  class — of  merchants  and 
ai^riculturists,  of  lawyers  and  statesmen.  The  (piota  furnished 
by  the  little  wooden  nutmeg  Statt.',  in  the  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada,  although  considerably  le.ss  than  that  furnished  by  New 
Jersey  and  other  States,  has  been  a  creditable  one.  A  down- 
east  "  Yankee  "  may  be  given  somewhat  to  "  sharp  "  practices, 
which  fail  to  harmonize  with  the  con,servative  notions  of  honest 
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old  John  Bull,  yet  a  sprinkling  of  him  is  a  valuable  acquisition 
in  every  coninumity.  He  is  industrious,  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive, and  no  man  can  live  by  the  side  of  him  without  being 
influenced,  more  or  less,  by  the  spirit  of  economical  thrift  that 
HO  signally  characterizes  him.  William  Franklin  did  not  come 
to  Upper  Canada  because  he  hated  the  New  Flag  which  bore 
thirteen  bright  stars,  and  for  which  he  ha<l  fought.  Political 
matters  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  came  to  Long  Point 
settlement  because  it  was  a  new  country  and  a  go  )d  country, 
and  because  the  chances  for  securing  homes  for  himself  and  his 
children  were  all  that  might  be  desired.  He  fought  for  inde- 
pendence because  that  meant  freedom  from  an  unjust  and  un- 
holy anti- British  .system  of  taxation,  which  was  an  outrage  to 
the  true  spirit  of  British  institutions.  Indeed,  the  record  that 
William  Franklin  and  many  other  American  pioneers  of  Nor- 
folk ha\e  left  behind  them,  }  rove  that  the  men  who  took  up 
arms  to  resist  that  iniijuitous  stamp  tax  were  not,  necessarily, 
unfriendly  or  disloyal  to  British  institutions.  There  is  not  a 
true  son  of  Britain,  to-day,  in  any  portion  of  the  empire,  who 
would  not  resiist  to  the  uttermost  a  like  imposition. 

Captain  Franklin  finally  .settled  on  Lot.  l^,  1st  concession  of 
Walsingliam,  and  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  He  died  about 
the  year  1(S27,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  left  five  sons — Benjamin,  (Jeorge,  Augustus,  William  and 
Horati(j  N. ;  and  two  daughters — Rebecca  and  Sarah. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  elde.st  .son  of  the  Captain,  settled  in 
Ohio. 

Cieorge  Franklin,  second  son  of  the  Captain,  marrie  1 
Rachel,  daughter  of  William  Hazen,  and  settled  in  Bayham, 
where  he  raised  a  large  family. 

Augustus  Franklin,  third  son  of  the  Captain,  m-irried  Jane 
Sniith,  and  settled  on  part  of  the  homestead.  He  had  four 
sons —Benjamin,  Isaac,  Nelson  Byron,  and  Wellington;  and 
two  daughters — Clarissa  and  Eliza  Jane.  These  sons  and 
daughters  all  settled  in  Walsingham.  Nelson  Bvijon  was  the 
late  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Port  Rowan,  and  Miss  Ann  Franklin,  of 
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that  place,  a  prominent  local  vocalist,  is  a  (laughter  of  Dr. 
Franklin. 

William  Franklin,  fourth  son  of  the  Captain,  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  Andrew  McCleish,  and  settled  on  part  of 
the  homestead.  He  had  six  sons — Ethan,  John  L.,  Andrew  R., 
William,  Benjamin  W.  and  Harvey  L. ;  and  one  daughter — 
Louisa  Jane.  All  settled  in  Walsingham,  William  succeeding 
to  the  homestead. 

Horatio  N.  Franklin,  youngest  son  of  the  Captain,  married 
Mary  Rockafeller,  a  relative  of  the  American  millionaire  of  that 
name.  He  settled  in  Bay  ham  and,  subsequently,  in  Charlotte- 
ville.  He  had  two  sons — Oliver  and  Horatio  N. ;  and  one 
daughter,  Hester.     All  settled  in  Walsingham. 

Sarah  Franklin,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Captain,  niarned 
Henry  Smith,  and  settles  in  Walsingham.  She  raised  a  large 
family,  the  most  of  whom  settled  in  their  native  township. 

Rebecca  Fv.cklin,  the  Captain's  second  daughter,  married 
Hamilton  Woodroof ,  in  Connecticut,  and,  as  before  stated,  came 
with  her  husband  in  the  Franklin  party.  They  settled  at 
Vittoria  and  raised  a  large  family,  the  most  of  whom  settled  in 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Franklin,  of  Port  Huron,  is  the  fifth  son 
of  William  Franklin,  son  of  the  original  William.  William 
Franklin,  the  third,  present  occupant  in  part  of  the  old  home- 
stead, has  seen  seven  generations  of  Franklins,  and  his  chances 
for  seeing  the  eighth  are  very  good. 
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SKKTiMI   LVII. 

TWO  HHOTUKKS  MKKT  IN  DKADLY  COM  HAT  AT  LrNDYS 
1,ANK    OWMN   HKOTllKUS. 

'I'HK  s;ron(  whirlii;!^  ol"  liuiiuui  I'vrnls  brinj^N  iiltoul  a.  woii- 
ilcrrul  v.'irii'ty  I'l'  coinltination.s  ami  naxlit  ioiih  in  tlio  atlairs  of 
mon.  'riu>  I'VtT  ohaiiiriiiir  and  shirtiiiy:  course  ol"  circutnstaut'os 
luako  aiut  uniuako  inou :  atid  tl)«>  luvst  that  iiiaii  can  tlo,  is  to 
take  ailvaiitMm'  ol"  oppoituiiity  when  it  is  oH\'it<1,  and  jvcoiumIc 
lunist>ir  to  the  iin'\  itaMc  wlit'ii  o|)])ortuiiity  is  witlilu'Id.  Our 
of  thestraui^o  iiu'idciits  of  lite  (MTurrcd  at  the  l)attl«M)t'  Lnndy's 
Lantv  Two  l)rotl»i>rs.  ,Ii'ssit>  and  AlauT  OwtMi,  were  ou  opiMisitc 
sidos  in  that  nuMuorahio  strui^>;h'.  'VUv  hrothci'H  did  not  hap- 
pen to  meet,  and  it  is  supposed  that  each  was  ij^norant  of  tlie 
other's  wliereabouts  at  that  time.  Jesse  Owen  was  in  tht' 
Anierioan  ranks,  and  an  account  ot"  ^he  pjtrt  lie  played  in  the 
hattU',  written  l>y  hiinsell',  has  been  carefully  preserviMl  by  his 
descendants.     Kroni  this  writiuj;  the  f(>llowin^  is  taken  : 

"  I  enlisted  at  thi^  lu>>jinnin<j  of  the  war  and  serx't'd  until  it 
closed.  1  was  enj^aijed  in  s(>veral  battles.  I  was  with  (Jeneral 
Hvowu  when  he  crossed  over  to  Caiuula  on  the  'Avd  of  July, 
IS1+.  and  took  Fort  Kritv  I  was  at  Chipju'wa,  and  afterwards 
at  l-\uidv"s  Lane.  Julv '2'>th.  The  battle  at  the  latter  i)laceconi- 
uienoed  bi^fore  sunset  and  coi\tiuued  until  inidnij^ht.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  (lenerals  Brown  ami  Scott  were  both  wtmnded, 
ami  the  connnand  fell  to  tleneral  Ripley.  We  were  sorely 
annoyed  by  the  British  artillery  statione(l  on  a  conunandinj^ 
elevation,  and  ToKaiel  Miller,  by  orders  from  General  Ripley, 
called  for  forty  vol unt eel's  to  take  this  battery.     Tlie  number 
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(Hiickly  f'spoiultMl,  I  Ix'iiijr  oiu)  of  tliciii.  Ahvr  »livcHtiii^  oiir- 
si'lvt'M  <»f  nil  HU|u'rlliiouH  ('lotliiiijr  hikI  tit'injf  iDiiMlkcrclii^'i'H 
iiromid  (Hir  liciuis,  wv.  Htiirtctl  on  (lio  <loi]hl<'-(|iiick,  aiwl  rcacliinj^j 
tlif  imiz/h'.M  ol'  tli(^  ('(iiiiion,  \v(i  drove  hack  tim  artillcryiiK'n  with 
our  iMiyoiict.H.  Ii<»(li  partit'H  wcrt'  in.staiiily  rciiiforcfd  and  tiic 
stiMf^t^lr  for  |K»sN('SHion  WJIH  ti(>rc(Mind  ohHtinatc.  Twio!  Ilicy 
\vcr(>  rcjjjainrd  l»y  tlu^  MriliHli,  but  after  hoinj^  r<')»nlHfd  tjic 
tliii'»l  tinu'  we  were  left  in  |)o,sH»'HHi(»n.  Simmi  after  the  hatth^ 
(•loMod ;  aixl  at  the  next  roll  call  only  cii^hteen  out  of  the  forty 
(ins\vere<l  t<»  their  naine.s. " 

There  are  no  records  .nhowinj;  what  partieidar  |>art  Al-ner 
Owen  took  in  the  hattle.  He  was  there  with  the  Norfolk 
militia,  and  not  l>ein;r  an  artilleryman,  he  prohahly  took  no 
part  in  the  haiid-to-hand  content  over  the  ^(Mih.  lie  was  a 
f^ood  horseman,  and  after  the  war  was  over  he  or;;a,ni/ed  a 
troop  of  cavalry  and  hecame  its  captain,  and  ever  after  was 
known  as  Captain  Owen. 

'I'he  Owen  family  in  America  arc;  ofl-shoots  of  a  very  old 
and  inllnential  Welsh  i-lan.  M.  K.  Owen,  of  Indiana.,  has  spent 
se\eral  years  in  tin;  compilation  of  a  ^en('alo}.fical  history  of 
this  old  Welsh  family.  l''rom  this  work  wo  le:i>-n  that  J'r. 
ilohn  Owen,  th(*  eminent  Noncoid'ormist  divine:  IJieliard 
Owen,  tli(!  ceitihratetl  natnralist,  who  pul)Iisli((d  original  papers 
on  »!very  branch  of  Uie  animal  kin^nlom,  living;  and  fossil ; 
Robert  Owen,  the  distini^uishetl  or^ani/er  an<l  social  theorist; 
Hobert  Dale  Owen,  the  cidehrated  statistician;  and  many  other 
prominent    historical    personaj^es,    bearinif    the   name,   are    ,ill 

twijfs  of  ditl'erent  branches  of   the  ono  oU\  Welsh   family  ti 

Ki'om  the  Lrenealo<rical  woi'k  I'eferred  to  wv,  also  learn  that  one 
Ludlow  Owen  came  to  America  in  an  early  day  from  Wales. 
and  settled  in  the  Dutcii  colony  of  Now  York  ;  and  that  the 
Norfolk  Owens  aro  directly  traci^able  to  him.  Tljo  Owen 
family  are  noted  for  ori;,dnality  in  dovisin;f  methods;  for  love 
of  variety  in  industrial  i)ursuits  ;  and  a  teiidency  to  roam. 
While  these  characteristic  traits  lead  the  lalented  to  fame 
and  worldly  distinction,  they  prevent  the  Hnuill-.  Jn<led  from 
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acquiring  riches  as  well  as  siibjectin<;;  them  to  the  cliarge  of 
■'  crankiness,"  and  sometimes  of  downright  shiftlessness.  The 
Owens  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  soil.  They  look  upon  variety 
as  the  spice  of  life,  and  a  rural  environment  is  not  in  iiarmonj' 
with  their  tastes.  They  are  much  inclined  to  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  hence  we  find  many  millers  among  them. 

Ludlow  Owen  died  in  New  York  at  the  extreme  old  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years,  while  engaged  in  cutting  alder- 
brush  near  his  home.  He  had  a  son,  Epinetis,  a  miller,  who 
came  to  Long  Point  settlement  in  the  closing  years  of  last 
century.  Jesse  and  Abner  were  the  sons  of  Epinetis,  and 
young  children  at  this  time.  At  one  time  Epinetis  Owen 
worked  in  Cross  &  Fisher's  mill,  and  soon  after  ho  met  with  an 
accident  in  Vittoria  that  terminated  his  life.  He  left  seven 
sons — Enocli,  Elijah,  Daniel,  Israel,  Asa,  Abner  and  Jesse  ;  and 
three  daughters — Anah,  Mary  and  PluKbe, 

Enoch  Owen  was  a  Baptist  preacher.  He  settled  in 
PenuH^'lvania  and  raised  a  family,  the  name  of  his  eldest  son 
being  Epinetis. 

Elijali  Owen  was  a  millwright  by  trade.  He  was  of  a 
roaming  disposition,  and  it  is  supposed  he  settled  somewhere 
in  the  Soutliern  States. 

Daniel  Owen  settled  on  the  Maumee  River,  in  Indiana. 
He  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  left  a  large  family.  The  name  of 
his  eldest  s  )n  was  Chainicey, 

Israel  Owen  married  Mary  Anderson,  and  settled  near 
Simcoe.  Seven  years  after  his  marriage  he  left  his  wife  with 
three  chlMren  and  went  to  Saline,  Michigan,  where  he  lived 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Two  of  these  children  grew  up — 
Charles  a.nd  Mary.  The  son  married  Barbara  Wederick,  and 
si^ttled  near  Hagei'sville,  and  the  daughter  married  James 
Higgins,  and  settled  in  Michigan. 

Asa  Owen  settled  in  In<liana.     He  left  two  daughters. 

Abner  Owen  was  born  in  New  York  in  1783.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Buchner,  and  settled  in  Woodhouse,  a  little  south  of 
Simcoe.     He  had  six  grown-up  sons — Robert,  Henry,  Abner, 
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Alfred,  John  nnd  Stephen  ;  and  two  daughters — Lizana  and 
Mary  Ann. 

Captain  Owen  died  in  1857,  in  liis  7oth  year,  and  hi.s  wife 
died  in  1860,  in  her  78th  year. 

RoVjert  Owen,  eldest  son  oi  Abner,  died  from  the  effects  of 
a  cold  contracted  while  on  duty  during  the  rebellion.  He  had 
one  son,  James,  who  died  young;  and  one  daughter,  Helen. 

Heniy  B.  Owen,  second  son  of  Abner,  married  Rachel 
Ellis,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  had  two  sons — Walter  and 
Randall. 

Abner  Owen,  third  son  of  Abner,  married  Lavinia  Holt, 
and  settled  at  Charlotteville  Centre,  where  he  operated  a  saw- 
mill for  a  number  of  years.  He  had  four  sons — Dudley, 
Albert,  Joseph  and  Abner;  and  three  daughters — Lizana, 
Martha  and  Mary.  The  latter  married  J.  V.  Watts,  the  Walsh 
merchant. 

Alfred  Owen,  fourth  son  of  Abner,  married  Caroline 
Burwell,  niece  of  Colonel  Burwell,  and  settled  in  Sinicoe.  He 
left  no  children. 

John  Owen,  fifth  son  of  Abner,  married  Harriet  Walker, 
by  whom  ho  had  two  sons — Robert  and  William.  John  is 
living  in  Michigan. 

Stephen  Owen,  youngest  son  of  Abner,  married  Isabtd 
Craik,  and  had  two  sons — Edmond  and  Artlmr. 

Li/ana  Owen,  eldest  daughter  of  Abner,  died  single. 

Mary  Ann  Owen,  the  Captain's  youngest  daughter,  married 
Robert  Dudley,  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  she  raised  a 
familv. 

Jesse  Owen,  the  younger  son  of  Epinetis,  was  a  Methodi.st 
preacher.  He  returned  to  New  York  when  (piite  a  young 
man,  and  was  living  there  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out. 
In  1807  he  nuirried  Anna  Wint  ■■.  He  was  ordained  in  New 
York,  and  his  children  were  all  lM)rn  in  that  State.  In  18:}() 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Canada  and  M'as  assigned  to  the 
Lomhm  District  Circuit.  He  lived  in  ()ld-fa.shioned  times  nn<l, 
of  course,  was   an   old-fashioned   preacher,   but   the    bravery 
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displayed  at  Lundy's  Lane, 
in  lighting  the  battles  of 
his  country,  never  deserted 
him  during  the  years  he 
travelled  throtigh  the  for- 
ests of  old  London  District 
in  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  great  Prince  of  Peace 
and  Righteousness.  The 
stories  he  used  to  tell  of 
hardships  endured  and 
privations  suffered  in  his 
wanderings  through  the 
Canadian  wilderness  in 
those  early  days,  would  fill 
JESSE  OWEN.  a  volume.     He  was  super- 

annuated in  1852,  !i  ul  died 

in  1S78,  at  the  good  old  age  of  ninety-one  years,  at  Plainwell, 

Michigan.      Many  years  before  his  death  he  was  granted  a 

pension  for  his  war  services. 

He  had  three  .sons — Daniel, 

Joel  W.  and  Asbury  ;  and 

five    daughters —  Clarissa, 

Eliza,    Anna,     Mary     and 

Caroline. 

Daniel  Owen,  first  son 

of     Jesse,    married     Eliza 

Gray,   and    finally  settled 

in  Allegan  County,  Mich., 

where  he  died  very  old  and 

chiMles.s. 

Joel   W.  Ovven,   secon<l 

sou    of    Jesse,   married 

Cyntliia,  daughter  of  J)ea- 

con    Joseph     Kitchen,    by 

whoui    he    had    (me    son,  jok.i,  w.  owen. 
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Egbert  A.  Subsequently  he  married  Mary  Woodbeck,  a 
school-teacher,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons — Millard  F ,  Jesse, 
Ernest  and  Charles ;  and  two  daughters — Cynthia  and  Cora. 
He  is  in  his  81st  year,  and  lives  in  Otsego,  Mich.  He  will 
be  remembered  by  the  old  people  as  a  carder  and  cloth-dresser 
in  the  old  carding  mill  that  stood  on  the  creek  below  the  old 
Gustin  flouring  mill,  just  east  of  V^ittoria. 

Asbuiy  Owen,  third  son  of  Jesse,  married  Jane  Ross,  of 
VVoodhouse.  He  settled  in  Allegan  County,  Mich.,  where  his 
wife  died.  Subsequently  he  married  a  Mrs.  Potter.  He  died 
(juite  recently  in  Idaho,  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  no  children. 

Clarissa  Owen,  eldest  daughter  of  Jesse,  married  Charles 
Jackson,  and  settled  n^'ar  Saline,  Mich.  She  was  the  mother 
of  twelve  childrexi. 

Eliza  Owen,  the  second  daughter,  married  Sandrus  Pingrey, 
and  settled  in  Minnesota.  She  had  five  children,  one  of  whom, 
Joseph,  is  a  lawyer  and  ex-member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Subsequently  she  married  Lot  Lewis,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children. 

Anna  Owen,  the  third  daughter,  married  Seth  Ryerson,  by 
whom  slie  had  three  sons — Jesse,  John  Wesley  and  James  ; 
and  three  daughters — Mary,  Sarah  and  Martha. 

Mary  Owen,  the  fourth  daughter,  married  Julius  Marsh  and 
settled  in  Galina,  111.     She  had  two  children. 

Caroline  Owen,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Jesse,  married 
John  Brazee,  of  Fort  Erie,  and  settled  in  Barry  County,  Micli. 
She  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  recently  died  at  a 
ripe  old  ago. 

Anah  Owen,  eldest  daught<>r  ol'  Epinetis,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1774.  She  luaiTied  Ebenezer  Goodhue,  antl  settled,  at 
first,  near  Vittoria,  ai.d  subsotjuently  in  Beverley.  She  had  two 
sous  and  three  daughters.  The  younger  son,  Ebenezer,  died 
single,  with  consumption,  in  LS+i).  in  his  3Gth  year,  and  the 
elder  son  settled  in  the  States.  One  daughter,  Siirah,  married 
a  man  named  Muma,  and  settled  in  Michigan.  The  second 
married   a  man   named  Depew,  and  had  six  sons — Timothy, 
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George,  William,  John,  Michael  and  Henry  ;  and  one  daughter, 
Emily.  Henry  is  a  doctor  in  Chicago.  The  third  daughter, 
Mary,  married  Moses  Cornell,  and  had  two  sons — Owen  and 
James;  and  five  daughters — Pho'be  Ann,  Lizana,  Harriet, 
Abigail  and  Esther.  Mr.  Goodhue  died  in  1853,  in  his  81  st 
year,  and  his  wife  died  in  1852,  in  her  78th  year. 

Mary  Owen,  second  daughter  of  Epinetis,  married  a  Tracy, 
and  settled  in  New  York.     She  left  one  son. 

Pho?be  Owen,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Jacob  Cope, 
and  settled  at  St.  George.  She  left  four  children,  one  of  whom, 
William,  was  a  Methodist  preacher. 

The  battle  of  Lundy's  I^ane  was  the  most  fiercely  contested 
battle  that  engaged  our  brave  militia  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  the  terrible  scene  enacted  on  that  moonlit  July  night,  cast 
a  shadow  of  sorrow  over  many  a  pioneer  home  in  Long  Point 
settlement.  The  man  who  owned  the  farm  on  which  this 
memorable  battle  was  fought,  was  James  Lundy,  and  the  road 
which  passed  through  his  farm  was  known  as  "  Lundy's  Lane," 
hence  the  reason  for  the  name  given  the  battle.  In  1837  a  son 
of  this  Jann's  Lundy — Samuel — came  to  Norfolk  and  settled 
in  Townsend  ;  and  Edward  H.  Lundy,  sou  of  Samuel,  is  the 
well-known  Waterford  merchant. 
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In  the  year  162G  Charles  I.,  finding  that  he  had  a  refrac- 
tory and  uumanageable  parliament  on  his  hands,  resolved  to 
dissolve  it.  The  speaker,  John  Finch,  arose  to  announce  the 
king's  command,  when  two  members  thrust  him  back  into  his 
chair  and  held  him  there  while  the  house  proceeded  with  the 
business  in  hand.  This  John  Finch  was  a  loyalist  and  espoused 
the  king's  cause  ;  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  the 
Finches  have  been  staunch  supporters  of  the  royal  cause  in  all 
emergencies.  And  in  the  new  land  the  family  offshoots  have 
been  not  less  renowned  for  their  fidelity  to  the  British  Crown. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  old  pulpit  veteran  of 
V^ittoria,  known  far  and  near  as  Elder  Finch. 

Titus  Finch  was  a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  and  came 
with  his  regiment  to  America  to  fight  for  old  King  (Jeorge  III., 
in  the  war  of  American  Independence.  During  the  transit  of 
his  regiment,  a  married  conu'ade  and  himself  were  stricken 
down  with  fever.  The  comrade  died,  and  the  lonely  widow 
turned  her  attention  to  the  sick  couch  of  Mr.  Finch.  So 
diligent  was  she  in  her  care  of  the  patient  that  a  mutual  feeling 
of  affection  was  engendered  between  them,  which  culminated 
in  their  marriage.  Mr.  Finch  was  a  very  religious  soMier. 
He  never  entered  an  engagement  without  having  first  invoked 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  undertaking.  He  was  in  General 
Clinton's  army  when  the  war  closed,  and  was  relieved  from 
service  at  Halifax  ;  and  although  permitted  to  draw  upon  the 
conniiissariat  for  a  year,  he  at  once  sought  for  employment  of 
some   kind.     Hearing  of  a  back  settlement  where  he  might 
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probably  find  work,  he  went  thither,  and  securing  a  small 
vacant  cabin  commenced  housekeeping.  The  settlers  wero 
nearly  all  Baptists,  and  Mr.  Finch  was  soon  one  among  them  in 
their  religious  work.  His  zeal  won  him  many  friends,  who 
advisod  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  He 
was  oixlained  soon  after,  and  thenceforward  devoted  his  life'.s 
work  to  the  ministry. 

He  came  to  Long  Point  in  1798,  and  settled  on  land  near 
Vittoria,  erecting  his  log  cabin  on  the  bank  of  Young's  Creek. 

There  were  not  many  Baptists  in  the  new  settlement,  l>ut 
before  six  years  had  passed  away  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
Baptist  church.  This  was  in  1804,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
first  Baptist  church  organized  in  Upper  Canada — except  it  be 
the  old  Beamsville  church  which  was  organized  during  that 
same  year.  Elder  Finch  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  For 
years  he  received  nothing  but  a  black  suit  of  clothes,  annuall}', 
for  his  labors  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
little  flock.  So  great  was  his  zeal  in  the  good  work  that  a 
small  sum  was  raised  (^u  two  ditt'erent  occasions  to  send  him 
out  through  the  forest  on  local  missionary  tours ;  first,  in  the 
direction  of  Woodstock ;  and,  afterward,  in  the  direction  of 
Aylmer.  He  preached  in  Vittoria  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  left  a  record  behind  him  which  any  preacher  of  the  gospel 
might  be  pardoned  for  envying. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  General  Brock  called  a  meeting  at 
the  house  of  William  Culver,  near  St.  John's  Church,  south 
of  Simcoe,  on  his  way  up  country.  At  that  meeting  it  is  said 
that  17H  vokuiteered  for  service — among  whom  were  John  and 
Hugh  McCnll  and  Titus  Finch,  the  Elder's  eldest  son.  Titus  was 
taken  sick  soon  after  and  was  unable  to  go,  Ibis  caused  the 
Elder  no  little  anxiety,  as  he  was  afraid  it  might  be  attributed 
to  cowardice.  George,  a  younger  son,  only  sixteen,  perceiving 
his  father's  di.scomforture,  declared  that  he  would  go  in  his 
brothers  place.  The  Elder  gave  his  consent,  and  the  boy  in 
due  time  I'eported  at  headquarters.  When  the  General  came  to 
him,  as  he  passed  down  the  line  of  new  recruits,  he  halted  and 
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asked  George  how  old  he  was.  The  boy  told  him,  after  which 
the  CJeneral  remarked  that  he  was  too  young,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  his  mother  would  be  crying  after  him.  George  informed 
the  General  that  his  brother  was  ill ;  that  he  came  as  a  substi- 
tute, and  that  he  had  his  parents'  permission.  He  was  allowed 
to  pass,  and  during  the  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  he  won  a  gold  medal,  and  wore  it 
in  after  years,  as  some  of  the  old  people  now  living  will 
remember.  George  Finch  was  the  last  survivor  of  this  squad 
(jf  volunteers.  The  boat  that  carried  them  up  the  lake  was 
owned  by  John  McCall,  and  had  a  cannon  on  board. 

Elder  Finch  drew  six  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the 
Government,  part  of  which  was  Lot  19,  in  the  4th  concession, 
where  he  settled.  He  had  five  sons — Thomas,  Jerry,  William, 
Titus  and  George ;  and  three  daughters — the  eldest  of  whom 
married  into  the  Fuller  family,  and  settled  in  O.xford.  Nancy, 
the  second  daughter,  married  Luke  Teeple,  and  settled  at 
N'ittoria ;  and  Dancy,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  John 
Edwards,  and  settled  in  Lobo.  Elder  Finch  died  in  1821,  in 
Ids  79th  year. 

Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Elder  Finch,  married  Hannah  Culvei-, 
of  Yarmouth,  and  settled  in  Oxford.  He  had  three  sons — 
David,  William  and  Heiuy ;  and  three  daughters — Martha 
Ami,  Louisa  and  Jane.     The  sons  are  all  dead. 

Jerry,  second  son  of  Elder  Finch,  settled  in  Oxford  County, 
where  he  raised  a  family. 

William,  third  son  of  Elder  Finch,  married  Hannah  Barrett 
and  settled  on  the  homestead.  He  had  six  sons — Titus,  James, 
Butler,  William,  John  and  Heiuy ;  and  three  daughters — 
Rebecca  Aim,  Gertrude  and  Luwinda.  Of  this  family,  Trris 
married  Elizabeth  Glover,  and  .settled  at  Forestvillc  He  had 
one  daughter,  Tam.son,  who  married  James  Thompson.  James 
married  Sarah  Ami,  daughter  of  Elder  Olney,  and  settled  at 
Forestville.  He  had  two  daughters — Harriett  and  Ellena. 
Butler  married  Lavinia  Raymond,  and  settled  at  Forestville. 
He  had  one  son,  Frank,     William  marriorl  Mary  Jane  Mabee, 
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and  settled  on  Lot  9,  5th  concession  of  Charlotteville.  At 
present  he  owns  and  occupies  the  old  Finch  home,  and  the  old 
homestead  of  his  wife's  father.  He  has  two  daughters—  Marilla 
and  Emma.  John  married  the  widow  of  his  brother  Butler, 
and  settled  on  the  old  homestead.  He  had  three  daughters — 
Claia,  Minnie  and  Grace.  Henry  married  Matilda  Simontls, 
and  settled  in  Vittoria.  He  had  one  son,  William.  Rebecca 
Ann  married  John  Boupry,  and  settled  in  Simcoe.  She  had 
four  sons — Alexander,  John,  James  and  William ;  and  oni- 
daughter,  Helen.  Gertrude  married  Duncan  Walsh,  and  set- 
tled on  the  old  Walsh  homestead.  She  had  two  sons — William 
and  Aquila;  and  one  daughter,  Priscilla.  Luwinda  marrie<l 
Owen  Falls,  and  settled  in  Simcoe.  She  had  three  sons — 
William,  Fi'ank  and  Harvey  ;  and  four  daughters — Catherine, 
Helen,  Anna  and  Mary. 

Titxis,  fourth  son  of  Elder  Finch,  married  into  the  Drake 
family,  and  settled  near  Forestville.  Subsequently  he  settled 
in  Oxford  County. 

George,  youngest  son  of  Elder  Finch,  married  Nancy 
Rockafeller,  and  settled  in  Oxford  County  on  land  drawn  from 
the  Government. 
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The  first  grist-mill  in  old  Woodhouse  was  built  by  Colonel 
Samuel  Ryerse,  at  Port  Ryerse,  and  the  first  grist  ground  in  it 
was  grown  on  the  old  Misner  farm  just  south  of  Simcoe,  The 
grist  was  carried  to  mill  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  young 
Misner  had  to  turn  the  bolter  by  hand  as  the  grist  was  being 
ground  ;  but  it  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  stump  mill. 

Caleb  Hazen  started  one  of  the  first  wagon  shops  in  the  settle- 
ment on  Lot  2,  in  the  1st  concession  of  Woodhouse.  He  made 
crude  ox-carts  and  two-skein,  linch-pin  wagons.  In  those  days 
the  settler  who  could  afford  to  carry  his  wife  and  children  four  or 
five  miles  through  the  woods,  over  corduroy  roads,  to  a  Sunday 
meeting  in  a  new  linch-pin  lumber  wagon  wholly  paid  for,  and 
drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  all  his  own,  was  supposed  to  be  on  the 
highway  leading  to  prosperity.  Colonel  Rapelje  brought  the 
first  spring  carriage  into  the  settlement,  and  for  a  while  it  was 
an  object  of  great  curiosity,  especially  to  the  children,  who  had 
never  seen  such  a  vehicle.  The  next  innovation  on  the  demo- 
cratic plane  of  social  equality  was  an  importation  of  Cross  &; 
Fisher's,  consisting  of  a  French  horse,  a  cutter  and  a  single 
open  buggy.  Roland  Gilbert  claimed  the  honor  of  having 
ridden  in  the  first  "  democrat "  wagon  brought  into  the  country. 
The  nabobs  who  rode  in  carriages  in  those  times  had  to  pay  for 
the  social  distinction  it  gave  them.  For  purposes  of  taxation 
single  and  two-horse  carriages,  second  stories  on  dwelling- 
houses,  and  each  additional  fire-place,  were  assessed  at  nominal 
sums  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  statutory  enactments — a  one- 
story  cabin  made  of  unhewed  logs,  and  containing  one  fire- 
place, being  exempt  from  taxation. 
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It  is  said  that  one  James  Wells,  who  lived  on  the  lake  shore 
at  this  time,  allowed  his  enterprise  to  jjjet  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  and  actually  built  a  two-story  house  containing  two 
fire-places.  Coming  to  his  senses  after  the  house  was  com- 
pleted, and  fully  repenting  of  his  folly,  he  tore  the  house  down 
and  reconstructed  it  on  a  one-story,  single  fire-place  plan. 

The  young  people  who  read  this  must  not  condemn  the 
system  as  smacking  of  barbarism,  for  they  must  remember  that 
the  same  principle  is  still  in  vogue,  the  only  dift'erence  being  in 
the  manner  of  its  application.  Mr.  Wells  simply  found  that  n 
little  exhibition  of  enterprise  subjected  him  to  a  fine,  and  if  his 
grandson  is  alive  to-day,  and  is  an  enterprising  man,  he  must 
pay  a  similar  fine  for  a  like  purpose  every  time  he  indulges  in 
a  little  "  fix-up-itivene.ss  "  Of  course,  exemptions  vary  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  principle  remains — and  it  remains  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  more  enlightened  times  in  which  it  is  our  blessed  privilege 
to  live.  May  the  time  hastily  come  when  these  evidences  of 
home  improvement  will  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  man 
who  lives  the  life  of  a  troglodyte  be  compelled  to  bear  his  full 
share  of  the  connnon  burdens  ;  or,  in  other  words,  be  compelled 
to  pay  a  like  sum  for  a  like  number  of  acres  of  lan-l  of  like 
nativral  value,  regardless  of  any  (irtific'ud  value  which  human 
thrift  may  have  attached  to  it. 

Blacksmith  shops  appeai'ed  here  and  there  from  the  very 
beginning.  They  were  prime  essentials  in  the  work  of  settle- 
ment. Hoes,  forks,  chains,  clevises,  axes,  nails  and  pretty  much 
everything  of  like  nature,  were  made  at  these  shops.  They 
were  exceedingly  crude,  clumsy  and  expensive,  like  many  other 
hand-made  articles  in  those  days.  In  the  early  settlement  the 
major  portion  of  the  Ao/vse-shoeing  business  was  done  by  shoeing 
oxen,  and  it  is  amusing  to  hear  the  old  people  tell  how  they 
used  to  take  their  best  girls  sleigh-riding  in  ox  sleds,  and  how 
they  used  to  run  horses — no,  I  mean  oxen — with  their  "  swell  " 
rivals.  Sometimes  their  roadsters  would  be  a  yoke  of  steers, 
and  then  the  driver  would  have  to  walk  and  lead  the  nigh  steer 
while  his  girl  sat  on  the  sled  alone.     Sometimes  they  would 
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f^atlier  a  sleijjh-loafl  of  <;irls  nnd  boys,  and  <^o  .sin<^in{;  and  shout- 
'\n<f  away  throngli  the  woods  on  a  crisp,  moonlit  winter's  ni<fht 
to  a  spelling-nmtcli  lield  in  some  lot;  school-house.  But  what- 
ever the  occasion,  if  it  were  a  bit  icy,  the  oxen  would  retjuire 
shoeing  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  feet.  It  is  jvstonishing  how 
fleet  of  foot  some  of  the  oxen  were.  They  were  trained  to  it, 
and  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  a  yoke  of  oxen  trotting  along 
the  road  hitched  to  a  clumsy  two-wlieel  cart,  in  which  would  be 
seated  some  settler  and  his  wife,  while  just  above  the  sides  of 
the  rude  cart-box  might  be  seen  from  two  to  a  half-dozen  heads 
of  the  on-coming  generation,  bobbing  about  with  every  jolt  of 
the  clumsy,  shambling  old  cart. 

To  show  how  the  soi  nd  daughters  of  the  first  families 
pioneered  their  way  into  the  unbroken  forest  of  the  back  t(iwn- 
ships,  the  following  description,  given  by  a  silver-haired  matron 
of  one  of  our  modern  Norfolk  homes,  may  be  taken  as  the  com- 
mon experience  of  all.  It  is  given  in  her  own  words,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  When  father  (her  husband)  an'  me  settled  here  in  the  woods 
the  only  neighbors  we  had  was  screech-owls,  wolves  an'  bears 
an'  yawlin'  wildcats.  Our  nearest  human  neighbor  was  four 
miles  from  us,  an'  it  was  nine  miles  to  the  settlement  where 
mother  lived — father  was  killed  by  a  tree  fallin'  on  him  'bout 
a  year  before  we  was  married.  The  winter  before  we  was 
married  my  ole  man  chopped  on  the  land  here,  and  towards 
spring  he  built  a  log  .shanty.  The  land  between  us  an'  the 
settlement  was  clay  an'  heavy  timbered,  an'  when  it  broke  up 
in  the  spx-ing  it  was  nearly  all  under  water.  My  ole  man  had 
a  yoke  o'  steers  his  father  gin  him,  an'  after  we  was  married 
we  borrowed  a  sled  an'  moved  in  here  before  it  broke  up.  We 
just  had  one  little  .sled-load  o'  stuff  to  commence  keeping  house 
with,  and  I  rode  on  top  of  it  an'  father — that's  my  ole  man — 
walked  an'  led  the  steers.  That  first  summer  we  didn't  have 
no  cart  or  wagon,  an'  many  a  time  we  went  out  to  the  settle- 
ment that  summer  on  a  Sunday,  to  meetin'  an'  to  mother's, 
with  the  steers  an'  the  crotch.      Crotch  ?      Why  that  was  a 
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thing  my  old  man  made  to  haul  logs  on.  It  quirled  up  at  the 
nose  like  a  .sled  an'  .sprawled  out  so-fashion.  You  see  one  end 
of  the  log  laid  on  the  crotch  an'  tother  end  drug  behind.  Well, 
as  I  said,  we  went  to  meetin'  an  to  mother's  with  that  crotch. 
My  ole  man  hail  a  seat  fixed  on  the  crotch,  an'  when  we  went 
through  nmd-holes  I  would  have  to  hold  up  mj'  feet  to  keep 
em  out  of  the  mud.  Mv  ole  man  had  to  walk,  and  when  we 
got  out  to  the  clearin'  he  would  roll  down  his  trowser's  legs  and 
put  on  his  Ijoots.  We  planted  a  little  corn  among  the  stumps, 
an'  that  fall  we  had  some  cornstalks  of  our  own  raisin'.  I 
shall  never  forget  to  my  dyin'  day  how  proud  I  felt  of  them 
cornstalks.  How  happy  I  was  when  we  went  out  to  mother's 
that  fall  with  a  bundle  o'  cornstalks  on  tlie  crotch  for  a  cushion 
for  my  feet.  It  was  our  first  crop,  an'  that  bundle  o'  stalks 
was  the  most  precious  cushion  I  ever  owned." 

I  will  simply  add  that  this  old  lady  lives  in  an  elegant  home, 
situated  in  a  rich  section  of  country,  and  supplied  with  all  the 
comforts  of  modern  rural  life. 

These  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old  Long  Point  pioneers 
possessed  few  advantages  for  aciiuiring  even  '--i  crudest 
kind  of  a  fundamental  education.  In  the  beginning,  children 
received  little  or  no  education  beyond  what  their  parents  were 
able  to  give  them,  and  even  where  the  parents  had  received 
a  fair  education  in  the  older  lands  whence  they  cam6,  they  had 
not  the  time  while  struggling  for  a  bare  existence  in  the 
primeval  forest  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  counnonest 
branches  of  learning.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  of  Nor- 
folk's first  generation  of  native-born  citizens  grew  up  into 
manhood  and  womanhood  unable  to  read  or  write.  As  settle- 
ment advanced,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  families  had  settled 
where  it  was  possible  for  the  children  of  each  to  gather  at  a 
connnon  centre,  a  school  was  established.  By  united  effort  a 
rude  log  structure  was  erected,  and  the  neighborhood  canvas.sed 
for  monthly  subscriptions  for  the  payment  of  a  teacher's  salary. 
These  pioneers  schools  were  established  on  purely  voluntary 
principles.  The  average  wage  paid  the  teachers  was  about 
^10  per  month  with  board,  and  the  average  annual  term  was 
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three  months  of  the  winter  season.  If  the  numoer  of  families 
within  reach  of  each  other  was  five,  for  instance,  and  the  total 
number  of  j»"  liable  children  twenty,  and  each  settler  was 
ivillinf/  to  support  the  school  and  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses, 
each  would  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  SI. 50  for  each  pupil  sent, 
payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  fift}'  cents.  Of  coui'se  this 
is  assumin*^  a  three  months'  term  with  a  teacher  at  SIO  per 
month.  In  the  ca.'se  assumed  the  settler  who  sent  two  pupils 
would  pay  S3  for  the  term  and  boax'd  the  teacher  one-tenth  of 
the  time.  There  was  no  govarnment  appropriation  for  the  aid 
of  common  .schools  previous  to  1810. 

These  pioneer  schools  were  very  crude  as  late  as  1820,  as 
shown  by  the  followinjr  review  of  the  school-days  of  (jne  of 
Norfolk's  "  back -township"  pioneers  and  best  known  citizens, 
who  was  born  in  an  old  Charlotteville  home  about  eighty  years 
.lyo,  and  educated  (?)  in  one  of  these  pioneer  schools  located  not 
fill-  from  Vittoria.  As  he  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  many  years' 
standing,  we  will  let  the  squire  tell  his  own  story : 

"  The  first  school-house  in  our  neighborhood  was  a  little  log 
structure,  an'  the  last  term  that  was  taught  in  it  was  my  first 
tt'i'in  at  school,  an'  the  master's  name  was  Cornelius  Scluunmer- 
horn.  He  kept  three  months,  an'  the  last  day  we  had  a  high  old 
time.  The  master  invited  all  the  parents,  an'  he  fetched  three 
gallons  o'  whiskey  an'  a  sack  o'  sugar  to  treat  the  hull  cabcoodK' 
of  us.  The  old  folks  heard  us  reail  an'  seen  us  write,  an'  then 
we  had  a  spellin'  match.  Everybody  helped  themselves  to 
sugar  an'  whi.skey,  an'  in  the  afternoon  we  all  placed  ball.  In 
about  1820  father  an'  a  neiglibor  built  a  little  new  frame  school- 
house,  an'  the  first  master  that  kept  school  in  it  was  Benjamin 
Tisdale.  My  next  teacher  was  John  Lanning,  nn'  he  never 
went  to  school  a  day  in  his  life.  Then  came  Daniel  I>icCall, 
who  kept  three  months  an'  then  went  off  down  south  for  his 
health,  an'  died,  My  next  teacher  was  Pliilip  Smith.  They 
iiired  him  for  three  months,  but  after  he  kept  one  day  he  gave 
up  the  job,  an'  D.  W,  Freeman  took  his  phice.  The  next  was 
old  Laterette.  They  hired  him  the  first  day  of  Novend)er, 
1H?2,  an'  he  kept  till  Christmas  eve,  when  'e  got  drunk  an'  got 
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the  jfnmd  bounce.  Then  they  h'*red  Sandy  Ford  for  three 
nionths,  an'  lie  i^ot  throuijfh  ali  right.  The  next  winter  tliey 
hired  'ini  agin',  but  after  lie'd  kept  for  about  a  month  he  come 
to  school  one  mornin'  from  Vittory  drunk  as  an  owl  an'  daubed 
all  over  with  mud.  A  lot  of  us  boys  got  'im  in  the  school-house, 
an'  then  we  fastened  the  door  an'  made  up  our  minds  to  give 
'im  a  good  smokin'.  Some  o'  the  boys  boosted  me  up  on  tln^ 
roof,  an'  then  they  handed  up  a  board,  an'  I  put  it  on  top  o'  the 
chimbley  an'  sot  down  on  it.  After  a  while  the  smoke  begun 
to  ooze  out  through  the  windows,  an'  the  boys  kept  up  such 
a  yellin'  that  father  an'  some  o'  the  neighbors  heard  the  racket, 
an',  thinkin'  the  house  was  on  tire,  they  came  on  the  run,  an' 
when  we  seen  'em  acomin'  we  lit  out  in  every  direction.  They 
busted  the  door  open,  an'  when  they  took  poor  Sandy  out  he 
was  more  dead  than  alive.  That  ended  his  school  work. 
He  was  the  last  teacher  that  kept  school  in  that  school-house. 
I  'tended  school  one  term  after  this  down  to  Smith's  school- 
house.  An  Irishman  named  Boyd  kept  the  school,  and  he  had 
a  peppery  tempei'.  Whenever  a  .scholar  made  him  mad  (and 
that  would  happen  many  tiuKS  in  a  day)  he  would  grab  his 
stick  an'  make  a  rush  for  'im,  an'  if  'e  got  there  before  he  got 
over  his  mad  fit  he'd  make  the  dust  fiy  out  o'  the  poor  feller's 
jacket,  I  tell  ye.  He  was  the  the  worst  tobaccar  chawer  I  ever 
seen.  In  them  days  a  tobaccar-plug  looked  like  an  old-fashioned 
doutrh-uut.  It  was  a  double  twister,  an'  when  straightened 
out  lookeil  like  a  piece  of  black  inch  rope  about  a  foot  long. 
Old  Boyd  kept  one  o'  the.se  plugs  layin'  on  his  table  all  the  time, 
an'  every  little  while  he'd  bite  oft' about  a  half  an  inch,  an'  then 
he'd  spit  from  one  side  o'  the  school-house  to  the  other.  Some- 
times while  reailin'  the  mornin'  prayer  out  o'  the  spellin'  book, 
he'd  stop  nn' I)ite  oH'  a  wad  from  the  doul)le-twister,  an' then 
he'tl  go  on  where  he  left  otl'.  But  when  he  stopped  the  prayer 
to  wallop  a  scholar  he'd  always  begin  over  again  with  the 
words,  '  We  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord.'  When  any  of  us  were  latf 
in  the  moi.iin'  the  first  question  we  asked  was,  'Has  'e  got 
through  beseechin' yetr  Poor  old  Boyd!  He  gave  me  tlu' 
finishin'  touches  to  my  education." 
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A  FAMILY  OF  PIONEER  MOTHERS-MoCLEISH  FAMILY. 


The  McCleish  gWh,  of  Chtirlotteville,  were  known  all  over 
Lonif  Point  .settlement,  not  by  reason  of  any  unuHual  traits  of 
character  possessed  by  them,  but  .simply  becausi.'  there  were 
eleven  of  them  in  one  family,  and  each  one  had  a  l)rother. 
This  was  the  enigmatical  way  of  expre.ssinjj  it,  and  many  a 
pioneer  youth  was  led  to  believe  there  were  twenty-two  sons  and 
'laughters  in  the  family,  instead  of  twelve — -the  only  son  being 
held  in  connnon  by  the  eleven  sisters.  It  .served  a  purpose  by 
teaching  thoughtless  youi  g.sters  the  folly  of  jumping  at  hasty 
conclusions.  The  family  name  has  become  extinct  in  Norfolk, 
but  the  McCleish  blood  courses  through  the  veins  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Norfolk's  present  population.  The.se  eleven 
McCleish  .sistei's  all  became  pioneer  mothers,  and  their  descend- 
ants are  scattered  all  over  the  Western  States  and  Canada,  and 
have  l)ecome,  numerically,  as  the  "  sands  of  the  .sea  shore.'" 

Andrew  McCleish,  the  father  of  this  large  family  of  pioni-er 
mothers,  was  a  Scotch  U,  E.  Loyalist.  He  came  to  Long  Point 
bc^'ove  the  present  century  was  l)orn,  and  di'ew  four  liundred 
iicres  of  land,  comprising  Lots  !)  and  10  in  the  5th  concos,sion  of 
Cliarlotteville.  Mr.  McCleish  whs  not  accustomed  to  farming  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  his  inexperience,  he  po.ssessed  a  frail  consti- 
tution. His  bush  life,  therefore,  was  far  fron>  being  satisfactory 
to  himself.  He  made  .slow  progress  in  the  arduous  task  of 
hewing  out  a  home  in  a  forest,  and  he  was  unal)k>  to  retain  all 
his  land.  In  the  central  portion  of  this  tract  was  a  cranberry 
marsh,  consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  and  the  stories  which 
have  been  handed  down  pertaining  to  the  immense  (piantities 
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of  borricH  taken  from  this  marsh,  .sound  as  thou<rh  they  mijrht 
have  oriiiinated  with  old  Baron  Munchausen  himself.  It  is 
said  that  on  one  occasion  a  party  came  over  from  the  Boston 
settlement  for  cranberries,  among  whom  were  Benjamin  Fair- 
child  and  one  of  the  Corlisses,  and  that  Hugh  McCall  went  to 
the  marsh  with  them  and  filled  their  sacks  by  scooping  up  the 
cranberries  with  a  wooden  shovel.  The  berries  were  put  througli 
a  fanning  mill,  and  when  bagged  up  the  party  went  home  with 
sixfcen  hiishi'ls.  Mr.  McCleish  failed  to  turn  this  lx)untiful  gift 
of  nature  into  a  source  of  revenue.  Settlers  far  and  near  came 
for  cranberries,  and  Mr.  McCleish  made  no  charges.  At  first 
the  berrv-pii'kers  tendered  the  jjroprietor  little  donations  of  one 
thing  anil  another,  but  finally  they  neglected  even  this  little 
courtesy,  anil  simply  helped  themselves  without  asking  leave, 
'i'his  provocation  leil  Mr.  McCleish  into  a  very  foolish  act.  In 
KSl!)  he  set  the  marsh  on  fire  dui'ing  a  very  dry  time,  and  it 
burned  until  the  following  January,  totally  de.stroying  it,  root 
and  branch. 

When  McArthur's  trot)ps  passed  through  the  settlement, 
dtiring  the  war  of  1812,  they  set  adrift  a  jaded  young  horse 
that  had  given  out  and  become  unfit  for  furtiier  use.  Several 
settlers  refused  to  take  the  poor  beast  in,  but  Mrs.  McCleish 
took  pity  on  it  and  gave  it  a  home.  Under  her  kind  treat- 
ment the  animal  rapidly  recuperated,  and  for  many  long  years 
afterwards  it  curried  its  kind  benefactress  about  the  settlement, 
as  the  oldest  people  living  well  remember. 

The  marshes  in  Norfolk  at  this  early  day  were  infested  with 
the  dreaded  "  masasauga,"  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  so  few  of  the 
old  pioneers  were  bitten  by  them.  'J'itus  Finch  was  bitten  by 
one  in  the  McCleish  marsh,  but  a  coj  ious  draught  of  whiskey, 
taken  immediately,  counteracted  the  poison.  The  wife  of 
Colonel  Daniel  MeCall  was  bitten  in  the  foot  by  a  "rattler," 
and  came  near  losing  her  life.  In  after  years  she  gave  birth  to 
two  children  and,  it  is  said,  both  of  these  children  died  in 
infancy,  hiiving  turned  spotted  previous  to  death. 

Andrew  McCleish  died  some  time  before  the  rebellion,  aged 
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about  seventy.  The  names  of  his  eleven  dauyiiters  were 
Fanny,  Mary,  Amy,  Martha,  3Iargaret,  Eleanor,  Jane,  Phu'be, 
Ann  Maria,  Christiana  antl  Leah,  and  the  name  of  the  only 
son  was  Andrew. 

Fanny  McCleish  married  Thomas  Shippey,  a  miller,  and 
settled  in  Bayham. 

Mary  McCleish  married  Isaac  Smith,  and  settled  in 
Norwich. 

Amy  McCleish  married  Isaac  Procunier,  and  settled  in  Wal- 
sinirhaTu,  whei'e  they  raised  a  larjro  family.  Mr.  Pi'ocunier  was 
a  lumberman. 

Martha  McCleish  married  William  Franklin,  and  settled  in 
NValsini^liam.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Franklin 
!^enealoi;y. 

Margaret  McCleish  married  Whitin«f  VanNurman,  one  of 
the  VanNorman  brothers  of  Port  Normandale  fame.  Wliitinji 
siTved  for  a  time  as  foreman  for  liis  brothers  at  the  "  furnace, ' 
and  from  there  he  went  to  Illinois.  Subsetjuently  he  returned 
to  Canada.  They  had  four  sons  and  three  dauj^hters.  The 
sons  settled  in  Minnea})(jlis,  and  two  of  the  daui;hters  maiTied 
and  settled  in  Oxford. 

Eleanor  IMcCleish  married  Ihuny  Kohrer,  anil  settled  in 
Walsinojham. 

Jane  McCleish  married  Daniel  Rohrer,  and  settled  in  Wal- 
sin<;ham.  Her  children,  and  also  those  of  her  sister  Eleanor, 
are  eimmerated  in  the  Rohrer  genealo<j;y. 

Pho'be  McCleish  married  Jiusper  Dresser,  and  settled  in 
Ihant  comity. 

Ann  Maria  McCleish  marrie<l  (Jranville  Davis,  and  .settle<l 
in  Ohio.  Subsequently  she  marri(Ml  David  Staekhouse,  ami 
settled  in  Charlotteville.  Her  son  William  Staekhouse  suc- 
ceeded to  the  homestead— Lot  "2,  1st  concession. 

Christiana  McCleish  married  Walter  Rockafeller.  and  settled 
in  Walsinifhain.  She  had  seven  sons — Andrew.  Alexander, 
William  J).,  Cornelius,  Allan,  Walter  and  Ralph;  and  three 
daughters — Adaline,   Jane,   and    Hannah.      The    liockafellei's, 
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who,  by  the  way,  are  related  to  tlie  famous  American  million- 
aire of  that  name,  have  become  (|uite  numerous  in  the  townshij) 
of  Walsingham. 

Leah  McCleish,  the  youngest  daugliter,  married  Eli  Loukw, 
and  settled  in  Walsingham.  She  had  one  son,  Andrew ;  and 
two  daugliters,  Sarah  and  Henrietta.  Andrew  succeeded  to 
the  homestead — Lot  G,  3rd  concession. 

Andrew  McCleish,  the  only  son,  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife,  Jane  Franklin,  ho  had  three  sons,  Andrew,  George 
and  Austin ;  and  three  daughters,  Sarah,  Rachel  and  Helen. 
Subsequently  he  married  Mrs.  Titus,  lur  Mary  Dolan,  by  whon» 
he  had  one  son,  Bruce.  Mr.  McCleish  settled  in  Walsingham, 
and  (lied  in  Aylmer  when  about  sixty  years  old,  and  none  of 
his  children  remain  in  Norfolk.  The  sons  are  all  in  the  States 
— Andrew  being  in  Michigan,  one  daughter  .settled  in  Mani- 
toba, one  in  Aldborough,  and  Helen  married  James  Chute,  and 
settled  on  Kova  Scotia  Street,  Malahide.  The  name  has 
become  extinct  in  Norfolk. 
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The  Walsh  family  of  Norfolk  is  an  oft'shoot  of  one  of  the 
old  noble  families  of  Wales  which  was  famous  many  centuries 
a^o,  The  name  was  formerly  written  "  Welch,"  but  was 
changed  to  Walsh  by  the  Norfolk  branch  of  the  family  soon 
after  making  a  settleuient  here.  The  father  of  the  Walshes  of 
Norfolk — Thomas  Welch — was  a  descendant  of  that  branch  of 
the  family  that  followed  Strongbow  (Earl  of  Pembroke)  into 
Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century,  remaining  and  establishing  a 
holding  in  Kilkenny  County  where,  for  several  centuries,  they 
maintained  a  reputable  standing.  A  sub-branch  of  the  family 
settled  in  Tyrone  County  and  bocamo  noteil  for  uprightness  of 
character  and  sterling  worth.  In  1740,  Francis  the  youngest 
of  several  brothers,  left  Dungannon  and  came  to  Amei'ica,  l)eing 
i  yoimg  man  and  single.  He  found  employment  as  clerk  in 
a  mercantile  house  in  Philadeljihia,  opei'ated  by  one  Pierce,  a 
Quaker,  who.se  daughter  he  subse<|uently  married.  Having  a 
love  for  the  sea,  he  gave  up  merchandising  and  engaged  in 
maritime  pursuits.  During  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land his  ship  was  seized  by  the  enemy  while  making  a  voyage 
between  Europe  and  America,  and  himself  made  a  prisoner  and 
carried  to  a  French  port,  from  which  he  soon  afterward  e.seapi'd 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  England. 

This  Francis  Welch  was  the  father  of  the  old  Long  Point 
pioneer  kno"'n  to  us  as  the  original  Thomas  Welch.  Although 
(|uite  young,  Thomas  was  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  his 
country  in  her  struggle  with  France  at  this  time,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Laurel   Hill.     He  ac(j[uired  a  good  education, 
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an<l  when  peace  was  restored  lie  became  a  surveyor  and  under- 
sheriff'  in  a  Pennsylvania  county.  Subset|uently  he  married  and 
settled  in  Maiyland,  where  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  sur- 
veyor and  conveyancer  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  He  was  offered  a  colonelcy  by  the  American  rebels,  but 
he  declined  the  offer.  This  subjected  him  to  j^reat  peril,  and  he 
had  much  difficulty  in  escaping  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  joined 
the  British  forces  and  served  as  an  officer  in  a  contitiffent  of  the 
army  known  ns  the  Maryland  Loyalists.  For  three  years  he 
was  with  his  regiment  at  Pensecola,  Florida,  serving  under 
General  Durnford  as  assistant  engineer.  While  stationed  here 
the  little  garrison  was  attacked  by  20,000  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  and  he  became  a  Spanish  prisoner  of  wai". 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  employed  to  survey  lands  in 
New  Brunswick  for  the  U.  E.  Loyalist  refugees,  being  engaged 
several  years  in  this  work.  Returning  to  Maryland  he  married 
his  second  wife,  and  commenced  proceedings  to  regain  a  portion 
of  his  real  estate  which,  by  some  oversight,  had  not  been  con- 
fiscated. Failing  in  this  undertaking  he  came  to  Upper  Canada 
in  1793,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons — Francis  Leigh,  the  elder, 
nine  years  old,  and  Acpiila  M.,  the  younger.  He  was  at  once 
employed  to  survey  portions  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk  counties, 
anil  in  17!)0  was  appointed  Registrar  of  Deeds  for  Norfolk 
County,  which  embraced  at  that  tin)e  the  townships  of  Walpole 
and  Rainham,  in  addition  to  its  present  territory.  When  the 
London  district  was  organizeil  in  bSOO,  lie  was  api)()inted  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  Registrar  of  the  Surrogate  Court  and  Deputy 
Secretary  for  tiie  issue  of  land  patents  for  the  district.  Li 
LSlO  he  became  Judy;e  of  the  District  ami  Surrogate  Courts, 
at  which  time  the  County  Registry  Office  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  Francis  Ti.  Walsh.  Soon  afterwards  failing 
health  forced  him  to  retire  from  pul)lic  life,  and  highly  com- 
plimentary addresses  were  tendered  him  on  his  retirement. 
The  ilrst  election  held  in  Norfolk,  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  was  held  at  Avery's  Mills,  Waterford,  and  Thomas 
W\>leh,  who  served  on  this  occasion,  was  the  first  Returning 
Officer. 
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The  name  of  Francis  L.  Walsh  will  ever  be  revered  by  the 
jsons  of  "  Glorious  old  Norfolk."  In  the  year  180S,  while  yet  a 
mere  lad,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  County  Registrar  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  document : 

"  Before  us,  Samuel  Ryerse,  Edward  Watson,  Thomas  Welch, 
and  Thomas  Horner,  Es(}uires,  four  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of 
the  Peace  in  and  for  the  District  of  London,  Province  of  Upper 
Canada,  personally  came  and  appeared  Francis  Leigh  Walsh, 
Deputy  Register  for  the  County  of  Norfolk,  in  the  said  District 
of  London,  and  took  the  necessary  oath  prescribed  by  law  as 
Deputy  Register  for  said  County." 

Two  years  later  he  became  Registrar,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death,  which  occured  in  LsS-l,  Francis  L.  Walsh  held 
the  office  of  County  Registrar,  embracing  a  period  in  all  of 
sownty-xix  ycitrs.  For  length  of  service,  efficiency  of  work  per- 
formed, fidelity  to  office  duties,  and  the  large  measure  of  love 
and  respect  won  from  those  whom  he  served,  it  is  tjuite  pro- 
l)able  that  no  public  official  in  Norfolk  was  ever  his  peer. 
When  his  life's  work  was  ended  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
who  knew  him,  felt  the  loss  of  a  friend. 

His  chirography  was  something  wonderful.  His  eyesight 
remained  good,  and  his  hand  steady  right  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  When  he  was  an  octogenarian  he  wrote  the  L(jrd's 
Prayer,  the  words  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  his  name  and  the 
date  on  a  circular  space  covered  by  a  tivecent  piece  :  and  on  a 
surface  e(iualling  the  size  of  a  dime  he  wrote  the  Episcojial 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  words  "God  save  the  Queen,"  and 
his  name  and  the  date.  He  executed  this  marvellous  feat  with- 
out the  aid  of  magnirying  glasses,  although  to  the  naked  eye 
tliey  appear  as  mere  blots.  When  placed  under  a  glas.s,  how- 
ever, the  writing  is  clear  and  legible,  having  more  the  appear- 
ance of  script  print  than  handwriting.  From  l(S2l  to  l(S28, 
and  again  in  18.'i5-:i6,  he  represented  Norfolk  in  the  Provincial 
Parliament.  In  I  SGI  his  son,  A(|uila,  became  the  County  repre- 
si'utative,  holding  the  position  until  Confederation,  wlu'n  he  was 
elected  by  the  North  Riding  as  representative  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament.     In  1872  he  retired. 
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Francis  L.  Walsh,  it  may  be  truthfully  sai<l,  is  the  father  of 
our  lit'tjistry  laws.  He  built  the  first  Hre-proof  registry  office  in 
the  Province  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  system  of  keepintj  separate  books  for  the  different 
townships,  thereby  <;reatly  increasing  the  public  convenienc 
and  lessening  the  work  of  the  office. 

Thomas  Welch,  the  old  surveyor,  settled  on  Lot  12,  in  the 
5th  concession  of  Charlotteville.  He  had  two  sons — Francis  L. 
and  A(iuila  M. 

Francis  L.  Walsh,  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  married  Elsie, 
daughter  of  Noah  Fairchild.  He  had  five  sons — Thomas  W., 
Acjuila,  Walter,  Lewis  Francis  and  Christcjpher  Leigh ;  and  six 
daughters — Harriet  A.,  Rebecca,  Elizabeth,  Almira,  Sarah  a'ld 
Margaret.  Thomas  W.  married  Eliza  Henchell,  and  settled  in 
Simcoe.  He  was  warden  of  the  county  in  18S0  and  1881. 
Aquila  married  Jane  Adams,  daughter  of  Wm.  Wilson,  and 
settled  in  Simcoe.  Walter  married  Mary  Kitchen,  and  settled 
in  Simcoe.  Lewls  Francis  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Chris- 
topher Leigh  married  Lizzie  Holmwood,  and  settled  in  Port 
Ryerse.  Hauriet  A.  married  Morris  Smith,  and  settled  in 
Vittoria.  Almira  married  Thomas  K.  Cluulwick,  and  settled 
near  Vittoria.  Elizabeth  died  single,  and  Rebecca,  Sarah 
and  Margaret  occupy  their  beautiful  home  in  Simcoe,  in 
single  blessedness. 

Aquila  M.  Walsh,  the  younger  son  of  Thomas,  marrie<l 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Duncan  McCall,  and  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  homestead.  He  had  three  sons — Duncan,  Thomas  and 
Francis;  and  two  daughters — Jemima  and  Mary.  Duncan 
married  Getta  Finch,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  home- 
stead, his  son  William  being  the  present  owner.  Thomas 
married  Lucretia  Mead,  and  settled  on  part  of  the  homestead. 
Francis  married  Mary  Glover,  and  settled  in  Windham. 
Jemima  married  George  Anderson,  and  settled  in  Charlotteville; 
and  Mary  married  Albert  Toms,  and  settled  near  Simcoe. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Walsh  family  are  very  much 
attached  to  the  land  ailopted  bj-  their  illustrious  ancestor,  the 
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(jld  veteran  surveyor.  With  one  exception,  the  first  three 
jifenerations  settled  on  Norfolk  soil,  and  this  fact  aione  speaks 
volumes  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Walshes  and  their  strong 
attachment  to  home  and  native  land. 

The  male  descendants  of  this  old  family  have  heconie  nearly, 
if  not  (juite,  extinct  in  Wales,  Ireland,  France  and  Philadelphia. 
In  Norfolk  only  is  the  name  being  preserved,  and  even  here 
the  male  descendants  constitute  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
family  increase.  The  Walsh  family  is  entitled  to  heraldic 
honors.  A  silver  plate,  bearing  thereon  the  famil}'  crest,  was 
sent  to  Thomas  Walsh  in  America,  by  one  Walter  Welch,  of 
Dungannon,  Ireland,  but  it  never  reached  its  destination.  The 
heraldic  emblem  on  the  old  family  crest  is  a  representation  of 
the  "  green  leek." 
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The  bravo  old  pioneers 
who  erected  the  lirst  t'jitnily 
.•dtnr.s  in  Lon<r  I'oint  settle- 
inent,  were  !U'tu!it(?d  by 
most  praiseworthy  motives. 
'I'he  foundation  built  by 
them  was  br()a<l  and  deep. 
It  was  laid  on  a  concrete 
composed  ot"  three  inuTfdi- 
ents— i'ear  of  (Jod,  love  of 
home,  an<l  loyalty  to  coun- 
try. This  foundation  will 
endure  forever,  and  it  is 
for  us  to  see  that  the  su- 
perstructure is  worth}'  of 
its  foundation. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  amouij  these  o!<l  bnnida- 
tion  builders  was  Oliver  Mabee.  The  Mabeo  family  ])layed  an 
iiiUxtrtaut  part  in  the  settlement  f/om  its  very  lA>^innino'; 
imU'ed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  erected  tin  tii'st  lo*; 
eibin  in  Charlotteville,  if  not  in  all  Lonij  Point  '.ountry,  as 
will  be  seen  in  sketch  "  J^urieil  in  a  loo-  t'ortin."  Olivei  was  a 
mere  lad  dnrini;  his  expericMice  on  Tiu'key  Point,  bein*;'  about 
sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  Governor  Simcoe's  visit  His 
mother  was  awarded  a  U.  E.  Loyalist  land  j^rant  of  six  hun- 
<lred  acies  on  the  lake  front  as  the  wife  of  a  U.  E.  Loyalist. 
t)liver's   land   was  located  near  Vittoria,  but  he  sold   it  and 
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ljouii;Iit  Ji'sso  Smith's  i,a"iiiit,  lu'iiii;  Lot  17,  in  the  r)tli  concession. 
Heie  he  settled  and  re.'ired  his  family.  He  married  Mary, 
ihiu<4hter  of  the  oriijinal  Abraham  Smith. 

OHver  Mahee  was  one  of  nature's  noldemen.  His  education 
was  (|uite  limited,  as,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  all  the  orij^in.il 
jiioneers  who  came  into  the  .settlement  in  youth.  .lu.st  the  time 
when  they  should  have  attended  .school,  was  the  very  time 
when  there  was  no  school  to  attend.  No  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  this  class  reixretted,  in  after  life,  this  lack  of  education  moic 
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Mahee  was  discussing  the  advantages  of  an  education  with 
•ludge  Mitchell,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  well,  Judge,  you've  got  a 
good  eilucation,  but  I  can  outrun  you."  The  Judge  accepteij 
the  challenge,  and  Mabee  came  out  seconsl  best.  This  little 
.irt'air  Wiis  the  causi;  of  much  merriment  in  the  .settlement. 

Mr.  Mabee  was  a  God-fearing  man.  He  set  up  a  Christian 
altar  in  his  home,  and  the  tires  kindled  upon  it  were  ever  kept 
alive.  His  first  duty  was  to  his  Creator,  and  it  was  the  ont- 
desire  of  his  heart  that  his  children  might  grow  up  into  useful, 
honorable  and  Cod-fearing  mendiers  of  .society.  Fcjr  years  he 
.and  Joseph  Kitchen  led  the  .singing,  alternately,  in  the  (jld 
Vittoria  Baptist  church,  and  many  of  the  old  people  remember 
with  plea.sure  the  whole-hearted  earnestness  that  characterized 
his  style  of  singing.  These  were  tlie  good  old  days  of  congre- 
gational .singing,  when  old  '■  conaiation  '  thawed  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  gave  the  Christi.'Ui  momentary  glimpses  of  heaven. 
Deacon  Mabee  was  proud  of  his  lK)me.  He  was  affectionate  in 
his  family,  and  in<lustrious,  frugal  and  econijmical  in  the 
managemeiit  of  his  atfiiirs.  He  was  very  comp.mionable,  being 
generous  and  exceedingly  good-natured.  In  business  transac- 
tion he  was  c|uick  and  displayed  good  judgment.  He  kept 
him.self  posted  in  business  fifi'airs,  and  knew  when  and  where 
to  buy  and  sell  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  settlement.  He 
drove  to  Niagara  on  one  occasion  with  a  load  of  truck,  consist- 
ing of  pork,  veal,  butter,  eggs  and  various  other  things.  At 
this  time  Nijigara  was  a  larger  town  than  York  (Toronto),  and 
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Hamilton  dul  not  exist.  When  Mr.  Mabee  arrived  with  his 
produce  the  "  powers  that  were "  in  old  Niagara  would  not 
perniit  him  to  sell  roll-butter  inside  the  town  limits.  In  order 
to  dispose  of  it  he  carried  it  outside,  where  he  employed  a 
woman  to  work  it  all  up  in  pound  patties.  This  was  in  1825, 
a  time  noted  for  scarcity  of  money  in  the  settlement, 

Oliver  Mabee  was  noted  for  his  loyalt}'  to  country.  In 
the  war  of  1812  he  was  captain  of  a  company  of  militia  and 
took  part  in  tlie  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  He  never  wavered 
in  his  devotion  to  the  Old  Flag,  His  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond,  and  he  had  no  respect  for  a  man  who  was  wilfully 
neirliirent  in  meetin<r  business  oblijfations.  He  serveil  one 
year  as  High  Constable  for  the  District  of  London,  being  sworn 
into  office,  June  l.^t,  1805. 

Mr.  Mabee  had  ti.ree  sons — Peter,  Gabriel  and  Oliver  :  and 
five  daughters — Elizabeth,  Julia,  Naoma,  Rachel  and  Abigail. 

Peter  Maboe,  eldest  son  of  Deacon  Oliver,  married  Abigail 
Gilbert,  and  settled  near  Fredericksburg,  Middleton.  He  had 
eiglit  sons — Oliver  P.,  Simon,  Peter,  William,  Samuel,  Gei^rge, 
Frederick  and  Albert;  and  four  daughters — Mary,  Abigail, 
Eliza  and  Rhoda. 

Oliver  P.,  eldest  son  of  Peter,  manned  Mary  Laur,  and  was 
one  of  the  Goshen  pioneers  in  Middleton,  He  raised  a  large 
t'amily. 

Simon,  second  son  of  Peter,  married  Fannj'  Loaton,  and 
settled  at  Port  Rowan. 

Peter,  third  son  of  Peter,  marrieil  Rlu)da,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Smith,  of  Charlotteville,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
William.  He  subsecjuently  married  Eunice  Visat,  and  by  this 
marriage  i  ■  1  two  sons — Judson  and  Walter.  He  livt's  in 
Simeoe  and  is  the  well-known  auctioneer. 

William,  fourth  son  of  Peter,  and  Samuel,  the  fifth  son, 
both  died  single. 

George,  the  sixth  son,  married  and  settled  in  Michigan  : 
and  Fkedehick,  the  .seventh  son,  settled  in  Green  City,  Iowa 

Albert,  youngest  son  of  Peter,  served  in  the  American  civil 
war,  and  died  single. 
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Mary,  eldest  tlauf^litor  of  Peter,  married  William  Shepherd, 
who  was  also  a  Goshen  pioneer,  having  settled  tln're  in  1844. 

Abigail,  second  daughter  of  Peter,  married  Isaac,  son  of 
Abraham  Smith,  of  CharlotteviUe,  and  settled  on  part  of  the 
Smith  homestead.  She  had  two  daughtera — Aggie  and 
Minnie. 

Eliza,  third  daughter  of  Peter,  married  William  Thorold,  and 
settled  at  St.  Williams.  She  had  four  sons — Charles,  William, 
James  and  Frederick  ;  and  four  daughters — Mary,  Fanny,  Elsie, 
and  Sophia. 

Rhoda,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter,  married  Edward  Ordish, 
and  settleil  in  Dorchester. 

Gabriel  Mabee,  second  son  of  Deacon  Oliver,  settled  on  the 
old  homestead.  By  his  first  wife,  Jane  (daughter  of  Alexander 
Cowan),  he  had  two  sons — Alexander  and  Oliver  D.;  and  two 
daughters — Mary  Auii  and  Cecilia.  Subseciuently  he  married 
into  the  Blainey  family,  and  by  this  union  had  four  sons — 
Gabriel,  Ira,  James  and  Tyrus ;   and  one  daughter — Elmira. 

Alexander,  eldest  .son  of  Gabriel,  married  Eunice,  daughter 
of  Clu'istopher  Oaks,  and  settled  in  Charlotteville. 

Oliver  D.,  second  son  of  Gal)riel,  married  Susan  Williams, 
and  .settled  in  MidtUeton. 

Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Gabriel,  married  William 
Finch,  of  Vittoria.    She  had  two  daughters — Marilla  and  Enuna, 

Cecilia,  second  daughter  of  Gabriel,  married  George  Baker, 
and  settled  in  Michigan. 

Gabriel,  third  son  of  Gabriel,  married  Christine  Winters, 
and  settled  in  the  States. 

Ira,  fourth  son  of  Gabriel,  married  Martha  Jane  Stitt,  and 
settled  on  j)art  of  the  homestead. 

James,  fifth  son  of  Gabriel,  married  Agnes  Winters,  and  al.so 
settled  on  part  of  the  homestead. 

Tyrus.  sixth  .son  of  Gabriel,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
David  McCall,  and  is  the  present  owner  of  the  Da\  id  Shearer 
homestead. 

Elmira,  yomigest  daughter  of  Gabriel,  married  William,  son 
of  Duncan  Walsh,  and  settled  on  the  Walsh  homestead. 
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Elizalx>tli  Mii1>ee,  eldest  daughter  of  Deacon  Oliver,  married 
Elder  Samuel  Baker,  and  settled  on  Talbot  Street,  in  Malahide. 
In  the  Baker  family  were  three  sons — Simon,  Oliver  ami 
•Judson  ;  and  four  daughters — Kiioda,  who  married  John  Gillett, 
of  Malahide:  Marv  Jane,  who  married  a  teacher  named  Roach, 
and  settled  finally  in  the  States;  Sarah,  who  married  Cyrus 
Abel,  of  Malahide ;  and  Jeruaha,  who  married  in  the  States. 

Julia  Mabee,  second  daughter  of  Deacon  Oliver,  married 
David  Baumwart,  and  settled  in  Charlotteville. 

Naoma  Mabee,  third  daughter  of  Deacon  Oliver,  married 
Duncan,  son  of  the  original  Duncan  McCall.  Iler  children  are 
enumerated  in  the  McCall  genealogy. 

Rachel  and  Abigail,  two  youngest  daughters  of  the  old 
pioneer,  married,  respectively,  Alexander  Cowan  and  David 
Cowan,  b(jth  of  whom  settled  in  Gananocjue,  Leeds  County. 

Oliver  Mabee,  the  youngest  son  of  the  original  Oliver,  mar- 
I'ied  Matilda  Webster,  and  settled  on  Lot  17,  in  the  4th  eonces- 
si(tn  of  Charlotteville,  he  has  pas.sed  his  80th  year,  and  lives  in 
Vittoria.  He  ha<l  two  sons — Henry  W.  and  Robert V.;  and  one 
daughter,  Jane,  who  remains  single. 

Henrv  W.  married  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Gabriel 
Shearer,  ami  resides  in  Vittoria. 

Robert  Y.  married  Nora  Raymontl  and  settled  on  the 
Webster  liomestead  in  Vittoria.  At  present  he  is  a  merchant 
of  Vittoria  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  old  Baptist  church 
his  grandfather  was  deacon  of;  and,  furthermore,  he  leads  the 
.singing  in  much  the  .same  spirit  that  characterized  his  graml- 
siie. 
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SKETCH  LXIII. 

THE    BOY   WHO   WAITED  ON   THE   GOVERNOR- 
PELLUM   MABEE. 

When  Governor  Simcoc  visitud  Turkey  Point  in  1795  he 
found  Mrs.  Frederick  Mabeo  and  her  family  living  there  as 
"  HCjUatterH."  They  were  living  in  a  conuuodiou.s  log-house 
which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  they  had  cleared  oti'  the 
light  growth  of  timber,  and  had  cropjied  about  thirty  acres  of 
land  on  Turkey  Point,  known  as  the  "  Indian  Fields."  The 
Governor  remained  two  or  three  days,  being  engaged  in  laying 
out  a  town  site,  and  planning  for  his  future  seat  of  government. 
He  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
place,  and  the  Mabees  spared  no  pains  in  making  it  as  pleasant 
and  comfortiible  for  the  gubernatorial  party  as  they  possibly 
could.  Pellum  Mabee,  the  widow's  j'oungest  ."son,  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  being  a  bright,  active,  pleasant  little  fellow. 
Hie  Governor  took  an  interest  in  him.  The  boy  supplied  His 
Excellency  with  cool  sparkling  water  from  a  spring,  run  on 
little  errands — not  to  the  corner  grocerj'  for  chewing  tol)acco, 
l)Ut  in  various  other  ways — and  showed  such  a  disposition  to 
please  and  serve,  and  manifested  with  all  such  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  native  good  humor,  that  the  CJovernor  became  interested 
in  him,  and  determined  to  make  him  a  present.  Acconlingly, 
when  the  V^iceregal  party  were  about  to  leave,  the  Governor 
said  to  Mrs.  Mabee  :  "  Madam,  I  wish  to  make  that  little  fellow 
fi  grant  in  his  own  name,  I  shall  give  him  a  patent  for  his 
father's  improvement  of  thirty-three  acres,  and  one  acre  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  inchvling  the  home,"  and  he  ordere<l  the  entry 
to  be  made  forthwith.  No  doubt  the  (lovernor  considered  this 
81 
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a  gi'ant  of  much  consequence  at  the  time — one  that  promised 
future  wealth  to  tlie  young  grantee,  as  he  had  determined  upon 
making  Turkey  Point  a  centre  of  great  importance.  But  "  the 
best  hiid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley,"  and  Pellum's 
estate  was  never  broken  into  by  a  demand  for  city  lots.  For 
two  or  tliree  short  yeai's  the  youthful  Pellum  was  a  "  lord  of  the 
manor  "  on  Turkey  Point,  but  when  Parliament  njoved  to  Little 
York  in  1797  there  was  a  "  sickening  thud  "  heard  on  the  end 
of  the  Point,  the  paralyzing  effects  of  which  are  felt  to  this  day. 
Pellum  gave  up  all  hopes  of  becoming  rich  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  Turkey  Point  real  estate,  and  .so  he  learned  the  bricklayer's 
trade.  Many  years  later  he  .sold  his  land  on  the  Point  to 
Aipiila  Walsh,  for  a  mere  noniinal  .sum. 

Pellum  Mabee  was  a  hunter,  trapper  and  fisher.  His  only 
playmates  in  childhood  were  Indians.  They  taught  him  to 
slioot  with  the  bow  and  aiTow,  and  he  became  quite  an  expert 
in  the  use  of  that  primitive  weapon.  All  the  old  settlers 
remember  the  old  ]\Iohawk  Indian  chief,  known  in  vulgar  par- 
lance as  "  Jo  Injun,"  and  his  brother  "  George  Injun."  They 
lived  and  died  on  Turkey  Point,  each  having  reached  an  age 
exceeding  a  hundred  years  They  were  great  hunters,  especially 
"  Jo,"  and  were  great  friends  and  daily  companions  of  young 
Pellum.  Tliey  taught  him  many  tricks  in  the  art  of  hunting 
and  trapping.  While  living  on  the  Point,  it  is  said  that  he 
found  l)ushels  of  flint  arrow  heads  where  they  had  been  burie«l 
in  different  places  by  the  Indians. 

Pellum  Mabee  married  Mary  Layman,  and  .settled  on  his 
mother's  land  grant.  He  had  five  sons — Landrine,  George, 
Frederick,  Simon  and  Pellum;  and  six  daughters— Lavinia, 
Mary  Ann,  Esther,  Drusilla,  Elizabeth  Ann,  and  Margaret. 

Landrine,  eldest  .son  of  Pellum,  married  Almira  Cartwright, 
settleil  on  part  of  the  homestead,  and  had  two  daughters — 
Matilda  and  Hulda. 

George,  secoml  son  of  Pellum,  married  Mrs.  Parmelia 
Stewart,  settled  on  part  of  the  homestead,  and  had  two  .sons  — 
(Jeorge  E.,  a  school  teacher,  and  Horace  C.  ;  and  one  daughter, 
Edith. 
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Frederick,  third  son  of  Pelluni,  married  Margaret  Matiieson, 
settled  on  part  of  the  homestead,  and  had  four  sons — Walter, 
Peter,  Kinsley  and  Frederick  ;  and  two  daughters — Isabel  and 
Elsie. 

Simon,  fourth  son  of  Pelluni,  married  Miranda  Arnold.  He 
had  one  son,  Oliver  ;  and  two  daughters — Rachel  Rebecca  and 
Emeline  Martha. 

Pellum,  youngest  son  of  Pelluni,  married  Sarah  A.  Elliott, 
and  settled  on  part  of  the  homestead.  He  had  four  sons — 
Oscar,  Henry,  Ernest  W.,  and  John  R. ;  and  four  daughters — 
Josephine,  Frances,  Alice  and  Nellie. 

Lavinia,  eldest  daughter  of  Pellum,  the  o'd  pioneer,  married 
Jacob  Simonds,  and  settled  in  the  States. 

Mary  Ann,  the  second  daughter,  married  Jeremy  Becker. 
She  died  young.  Becker  then  married  Abigail  Jackson,  the 
celebrated  heroine  of  Long  Point,     Becker  was  frozen  to  death. 

Esther,  third  daughter  of  Pellum,  married  Curtis  Oriffin, and 
settled  in  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  DrusiLLA  died  single :  ami 
Elizabeth  Anx  and  Margaret,  two  youngest  daughters  of  the 
original  Pellum  Mabee,  married,  respectively,  James  Crockett 
and  Warren  Cartwright,  and  settled  in  Port  Rowan. 
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SKETCH   LXIV. 


OLD  FORT  MONROE  AND  THE  COURTS  HELD  THERE. 

Old  Fort  Monroe  is  one  of  the  choicest  old  landmarks  in  all 
that  vast  region  o^  country  formerly  included  in  London 
District.  It  is  stdlsf'^ndiv  and  when  the  public  is  made 
HCt|uaintod  with  its  history,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  visited  by 
many  people.  The  n-Tue  "  Fort  Monroe,"  although  coined  by 
the  writer,  will  be  ileen.ed  n  Dp)  ,  i  "ate  one  when  the  historical 
significance  of  the  place  is  rightly  andei'stood. 

Fort  Monroe  stands  on  Lot  14,  in  the  5th  concession 
of  Charlotteville.  It  is  centrally  located  and  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  public  road  on  either  side.  It  was  the  dwelling-house 
of  Lieutenant  James  Monroe,  the  old  U.  E.  Loyalist  pioneer, 
antl  was  built  just  one  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Monroe  took  up 
this  lot  in  1790,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  began  prepara- 
tions for  laiilding  the  house.  It  is  a  twostory  structure,  its 
frame  consisting  of  a  series  of  "bents,''  with  two  cross-beams 
mortist^d  and  tenoned  to  the  upright  timbers.  The  timbers  are 
pine,  about  seven  inches  stjuare,  and  the  "  be-its  "  are  about  four 
feet  a])art  and  tied  together  with  girths,  ii'.ortised  and  tenoned 
into  the  upright  timbers,  giving  the  building  great  strength. 
Indeed,  if  exer^'  nail  were  withdrawn  and  the  frame  laid  bare 
to  the  ftuy  of  an  Iowa  cyclone,  it  niight  go  rolling  over  the 
coiuitry  like  a  Rv.ssian  thistle,  but  it  would  preserve  its  integrity. 
A  horse  barn  and  a  grain  barn  were  erected  about  the  same 
time,  but  the  latter  long  since  disappeared  while  the  former  was 
but  recently  torn  down.  A  very  little  repairing  would  put  the 
old  house  in  a  good  shape  to  resist  the  forces  of  inevital)le 
decay  for  another  century.  * 
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This  old  landmark  was  the  first  two-story  houso  l)uilt  in  tin- 
London  District,  and  is,  tlierefore,  the  oldest  one  standin<:f.  It 
was  tlie  first  hotel  in  XorFoik,  and  in  it  was  kept  the  first 
store — the  <^oods  havini^  been  })rou<jht  from  New  York  hy 
])uncan  McCall. 

But  it  is  not  these  things  that  give  the  place  its  historical 
significance.  It  was  the  "District  Town,"  or  judicial  and 
municipal  head((uarters,  for  London  district  for  more  than  two 
year.s.  It  was  a  place  where  all  matters  in  dispute  arising  in 
Elgin,  Middlesex,  Oxfoi'd,  Norfolk  and  portions  of  Brant  and 
Hiildimand  counties,  were  brought  for  adjudication,  and  a  place 
where  tavern  licenses  were  issued  and  road  improvement  orders 
made  for  all  that  vast  territory.  The  Court  of  Quai'ter  Ses- 
sions was  established  in  Charlotteville,  because  that  township 
was  the  centre  of  population  in  the  3'ear  1800,  and  it  convened 
at  the  house  of  James  Monroe,  because  it  was  the  only  house 
in  Long  Point  settlement  having  the  necessary  accommodation. 

Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse  wfis  commissioned  to  set  the  new 
machinery  in  motion.  A  Commission  of  the  Peace  was  issued 
for  London  District,  and  the  new  justices  were  sworn  into  office. 
On  the  Sth  day  of  April,  1800,  the  first  court  of  the  Ltnidon 
District  General  Quarter  Sessions  was  held.  Samuel  Ryerse, 
Es'|.,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  his  associate  justices  wei"e 
William  Spurgin,  Peter  Teeple,  John  Beenier  and  Wynant 
Williams,  Esquires.  Joseph  Ryerson,  Estj.,  was  the  first  Sheriff, 
and  Thomas  Welch,  Esq.,  was  the  first  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  The 
first  Grand  Jury  was  composed  of  the  following  persons : 
Daniel  Millard,  Nathan  B.  Barnum.  William  B.  Hilton,  Robert 
.Monroe,  Silas  Secord,  Lucas  Dedrick,  John  Davis,  William 
Cope,  Jacob  Buchner,  Peter  Walker,  Philip  Forse,  James 
Matthews  and  John  Austin. 

The  Peter  Walker  whose  name  appears  in  the  abo\e  list  was, 
no  doubt,  the  .H((uatter  of  that  name  who  was  living  in  a  log 
cabin  at  the  mouth  of  Patter.son's  Creek  when  the  Austin's 
arrived  there  in  1794-  on  their  land-hunting  tour.  How  long 
Mr.  Walker  had  lived  there  previous  to  that  time  is  not  known. 
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neither  is  it  known  how  lon<.;  lie  ivniained  sole  inhabitant  of 
the  territory  now  inchitled  in  the  viUage  of  Port  Dover. 

The  tirst  Hit>;li  Con.stable  was  William  Budd  Gould,  and  the 
first  Constabulary  force  for  the  District  was  made  up  as  foUow.s  : 
Rlosess  Rice,  for  Charlottcville ;  Albert  Berdan,  for  Woodhouse, 
Walpole  and  Rainham  ;  Simon  Mabee,  for  Walsingham  ;  and 
John  Muckle,  jun.,  for  Townsend  and  Windham.  Simon 
Rlabee  had  charge  of  the  first  GrandJury.  Albert  Berdan  was 
the  first  Court  Crier.  Nathan  B.  Barnum  and  Finlay  Malcolm 
were  apjiointed  Keepers  of  a  Standard  for  Weights  and 
Measures.  Daniel  Millard  was  the  first  District  Treasurer. 
The  ecmrt  divided  the  district  into  sections  known  as  District 
Divisions,  and  established  in  each  a  Court  of  Requests,  presided 
over  by  two  or  more  justices  These  divisions  were  changed 
from  time  to  time  as  population  increased  and  settlement 
advanced.  At  first  the  townships  of  Rainham,  Walpole,  Town- 
send  and  Woodhouse  were  grouped  into  one  such  division,  in 
charge  of  Samuel  Ryerse,  Wynant  Williams  and  John  Beemer, 
Es(|uires. 

Thus  was  Loudon  District  organized,  although  it  had  been 
marked  out  on  the  map  of  the  Province  two  years  previuusly. 
At  this  first  term  James  I\Ionroe  was  granted  a  tavern  license — 
being  the  first  one  issued  in  London  District.  The  statute  labor 
of  Joseph  WooUey,  of  Walsingham,  was  fixed  at  two  days,  and 
that  of  Walter  Anderson,  of  Chariotteville,  at  four  days,  in 
response  to  their  petition  for  a  reduction.  The  Grand  Jurors 
for  the  siunmer  term,  1800,  were:  Lsmic Gilbert,  Walter  Ander- 
son, Robert  Henderson,  Joseph  Lemon,  Lawrence  Johnson, 
Daniel  McCall,  jun.,  Abraham  Powell,  Job  Slaght,  sen.,  Philip 
Sovereign,  John  Culver,  Michael  Shoft,  William  Dill  and  John 
Sovereign — Closes  Rice,  constable,  in  charge.  John  Backhouse 
took  the  magisterial  oath  »i.s  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Hannnond 
Lawrence  was  granted  a  license  to  keep  a  tavern  at  his  house 
in  Oxford.  The  following  entry  appears  on  the  old  journal  in 
tlie  minutes  of  this  term  : 

"  I'rot'lamation  being  made  in  due  form  and  the  Justices  of 
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tho  Peace  called  upon  to  give  in  their  record,  a  conviction  and 
six  sliillin^H  fine  again.st  Daniel  McCall,  jun.,  for  profane 
language  on  the  20th  of  June  last."  The  new  Treasurer  gave 
honds  at  this  term  for  €122. 

At  the  fall  term,  IHOO,  the  Grand  Jurors  \\ <;re  :  Nathaniel 
Landon,  Justice  Stephens,  David  Palmer,  Joseph  F.  Dun,  Hugh 
Graham,  Sanuiel  liaker,  John  Fowler,  Charles  Burch,  John 
Wells,  James  Smiley,  Elijah  Mudge,  AlexHiider  Hay,  John 
Mu<lge,  Roswell  Matthews,  Reuben  Dayto'V.  John  Eaton  and 
Thomas  Sayles. 

A  motion  was  made  for  a  movable  stocks  and  whipping- 
post, and  Moses  Rice  was  granted  a  license  for  keeping  a  tavern 
in  Charlotteville  Luther  Cooley  was  fined  £40  for  selling 
li»|Uor  without  a  license.  Thomas  Horner  was  appointed 
Registrar  for  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Middlesex,  and  John 
Bostwick  was  appointed  High  Constable  for  London  District. 

At  a  special  session  held  November  10th,  1<S00,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  with  Levi  Comber  for  the  building  of  a  court- 
house at  the  Town  of  Charlotteville  (Turkey  Point)  at  a  cost  of 
£312  \0s.  OtL,  but  Comber  failed  to  carry  out  the  contract. 

At  the  winter  term,  January,  1801,  the  Grand  Jurors  were: 
William  Hambly,  Stephen  Bartow,  Robert  Davis,  Leonard 
Clouse,  John  Coltman,  David  Secord,  Joshua  Fairchild,  Benja- 
min Fairchild,  Charles  Burch,  David  Palmer,  Samuel  Caultield, 
Elisha  Hoskin  and  Seth  Putman,  Hammond  Lawrence,  con- 
stable, in  charge. 

Robert  Davis  was  fined  £23  at  this  term  for  selling  litpior 
without  license.  One  Ebenezer  Allen,  of  the  town  of  Delaware, 
was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  Paul  Averill  wasfinetl 
five  shillings  for  Sabbath-breaking.  Henry  Bostwick  was 
sworn  in  as  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Deputy  Registrar,  and 
Deputy  Clerk  of  tho  Court. 

A  motion  was  made  at  this  time  to  allow  Sheriff'  R3'erson 
certain  sums  for  sununoning  the  justices  for  the  several  courts 
for  the  year  1801,  as  follows:  John  Beemer,  8^50;  William 
Spurgin,   !?50;    Peter  Teeple,   $oO\    Wynant   William.s,  S'SO ; 
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Thomas  Honu'i-,  SHO  ;  Diitiiel  Sprintjt'r,  ^80 ;  John  Backliousi-, 
i^'SO,  und  Saimifl  Ryerso,  !?.S0. 

Dmiiel  Ficcmnn  and  JalM'z  CuIviT,  son.,  oaine  into  court 
and  prayed  tor  licenses  to  marry — both  refused. 

At  this  term  tlie  court  took  into  consideration  the  suhjeet 
of  havinij  a  l)uildin<;'  innnediatel}-  erected  on  a  small  scale  for  a 
temporaiy  district  Jail.  The  following  is  (|uotod  from  the 
court  record  : 

"  It  was  proposed  to  build  one  twenty-five  by  fourteen 
feet  from  outside  to  outside,  with  timbers  of  the  same  thick- 
ness of  that  proposed  by  the  special  sessions  of  the  l.'Uh 
])ecemV)er  last,  to  be  dividi'd  into  two  rooms,  the  one  for 
debtors  and  the  other  for  criminals,  by  a  plank  partition,  and 
to  have  a  double  chinniey  in  the  middle,  and  to  be  ten  feet 
between  tloor  and  Moor.  It  is  projiosed  by  the  court  and 
James  Monroe  to  have  the  said  building  erected  very  near  to 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  said  James  IMoiu'oe,  and  if  erected 
there  the  court  agrees  to  allow,  and  the  said  James  Monroe 
iigrei'S  to  take,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  act  as  jailer, 
to  furnish  a  i^ooil  house  or  room  for  to  hold  court  in  i>ratis, 
and  as  soon  as  the  district  can  build  a  sutlicient  jail  anti  court- 
house elsewhere,  the  said  James  Moin-oe  agi'ees  to  allow  the 
district  an  e([uital>le  price  for  the  one  now  proposed  to  be 
erected.  The  justices  do  agxvi'  to  try  what  help  the}'  can  pro- 
cure in  tluir  several  divisious  by  subscriptions,  and  to  allow  to 
Conrad  Zittle  ten  shillings,  New  York  currency,  per  day,  *^o 
superintend  and  work  at  the  said  building,  and  to  ]niy  him 
therefor  out  of  the  first  assessed  rates  to  be  collected  for  this 
district.     The  alK)ve  is  the  unanimous  i-esolve  of  the  court." 

At  the  spring  term,  1801,  the  Grand  Jury  was  made  up  as 
follows:  Edward  McMichael,  Daniel  Millard,  Nathan  B.  Bar- 
num,  William  B.  Hilton,  Robert  Monroe,  Lucas  Dedrick,  John 
Davis,  William  Cope,  Jacob  Buchner,  Philip  Forse,  James 
Matthews,  Walter  Anderson  and  John  Gustin. 

Daniel  McCall,  jun.,  came  into  court  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,   according   to   law,  as   an   ensign   in   the    Norfolk 
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Militia.  Tlio  Constabnlary  forcf  was  rt'apjjointod  at  tliis  tonii 
as  t\)ll()\vs :  Joliii  jjostwick,  District  Hii^li  Coiistalili' :  Johii 
(Justin,  U)V  Cliarlottcvilic ;  .lonatlian  Sprajiuc  anil  'J'hoiuas 
i.th,  for  V\alsiiiixliani ;  John  Misncr  and  John  Decew,  for 
tiainhani,  Walpole  an«l  VVooillioust'. 

Moses  Rice  was  fined  two  shillings  for  swearini;-,  anil  for 
contempt  of  court  Ii(>  was  put  in  prison  two  hours. 

Walsin^^liain  was  set  off  as  a  District  Di\ision,  and  Sanniel 
Ryerse  and  John  Hackhouse  were  appointed  to  act  as  justices 
of  the  Court  of  Recpiest  in  that  division.  Court  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  John  Backhouse. 

Alliert  Berdan  was  indicted  for  swearin;^  in  the  presence  of 
Lucas  Dedrick,  one  of  tlie  jurymen. 

Mordecai  Sayles  was  put  on  trial  for  takintf  more  than 
ojie-twelfth  as  toll  for  o-rindint;  and  boltinir  at  his  mill,  'i  he 
following;' witnesses  appc'ired  for  the  Kinij:  Leonard  Scnereii^n, 
^ob  Glover,  William  Walker,  Job  ISla<iht,  Jabez  Culver, 
GritHths  Culver,  John  Muckle,  sen,  Michael  Shoft  and 
Dennis  Shoft.  Sayles  was  convicted  an<l  tined  £1').  Joseph 
Chambers  was  fined  two  shillings  for  sweai'inif. 

At  the  sunnner  term,  ISOI,  the  followinjj^  persons  were 
sworn  in  as  the  (jlrand  •'ury:  Abraham  Powell,  Jacob  Potts, 
Joseph  Lemon,  Daniel  McLau^jhlin,  Titus  Finch,  John  Sov- 
ereign, Robert  Henderson,  Lot  Tisdale,  Michael  Shoft,  Philip 
Soveivign,  Job  Slaght,  Philip  Bush  and  John  Troyer, 

At  the  fall  term,  1801,  the  following  names  appeared  among 
the  Petit  Jury  :  Andrew  SteinhofF,  John  Steinhoft"  Frederick 
Steiidiotf  and  Ennnanuel  SteinhofF.  At  this  term  David  Palmer 
was  fined  two  shillings  for  swearing,  and  Albert  Berdan  was 
fined  £5,  Halifa.'c  currency,  for  assault  and  battery. 

At  the  winter  term,  December,  ISOl,  Noah  Millard,  of 
Townsend,  was  granted  a  tavern  license. 

At  the  spring  term,  1802,  the  Grand  Jury  was  as  follows: 
Edward  McMichael,  John  Coltman,  Daniel  Millard,  David 
Secord,  jun.,  Rol>ert  IMonroe,  Job  Loder,  Lucas  Dedrick,  William 
Cope.  Jacob  Buchner,   Philip    Forse,  James   Matthews,  Jacob 
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Hovcicicrn    and    EHhh    Foster.      Thomas    Sinitli,   constable,  in 
cliarp'. 

Susan,  wife  of  Albert  Benlan,  camo  into  court  and  relin- 
(|nislied  her  dower  riyht  on  Lot  7,  1st  concession,  Woodhouse, 
conveyed  by  her  husband  to  Jonathan  Williams.  The  Treas- 
urer's bonds  were  raised  to  £240 — £120  by  himsell',  X(iO  by 
Jonathan  Williams  and  CGO  by  William  Hambly. 

Nathan  Wade  was  paid  15  shillings  and  Noah  Fairchilds 
£1  15«.  Of/,  i'or  work  done  on  jail. 

At  the  sunnuer  term,  1.S02,  we  tind  the  Cirand  Jury  as  fol- 
lows :  Ephraim  Tisdale,  Leonard  Clouse,  Leonard  Sovereij;n, 
John  Davis,  Reuben  Green,  James  Freeman,  Benjamin  Mead, 
James  l)errickst)n,  Joseph  Wilson,  John  Bowlby,  Peter  Beemer, 
John  Slaii^ht  and  Morris  Sovereijj;n.  Oliver  Alabee  was  sworn 
in  as  juror  in  place  of  Bowlby. 

Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Welch,  came  into  court  and  relin- 
(piished  her  right  of  dower  in  400  acres  of  land  lyiufi-  in  the 
township  of  Humberstone,  this  day  conveyed  by  the  said 
Thomas  Weleli  to  Peter  Hershey. 

Eber  ])ecew  and  Sanmel  Wood  were  appointed  constables  for 
Woo<lhouse;  John  Stone  and  Jesse  Smith  for  Charlotteville ; 
William  Dill  and  Ezra  Parney  for  Townsend  and  Windham; 
and  Jliehael  Troyer  for  Walsingham. 

Fifteen  pomuls  was  i>;ranted  the  sheriff  for  sunnnoning 
jurors  for  the  ensuin<j  year.  This  was  the  last  term  of  the 
Quarter  Sivssions  held  in  old  Fort  Monroe. 

The  old  court  record  shows  that  there  was  a  "  town  of 
Delaware"  at  the  time  London  District  was  organized,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  not  all  peace-loving  citizens. 
The  most  of  the  "  presentments  "  nu'  by  the  grand  juries  at 
Fort  Monroe,  were  for  as,sault  and  >  .ttery  and  pt'tit  larceny, 
and  the  largi'r  number  of  these  cas^o  came  from  the  "town  of 
Delawart\"  No  traces  remain  of  the  old  log  jail  at  Fort 
Monroe,  and  tlie  old  journal  of  Thomas  Welch  does  not  show 
that  more  than  one  nuux  was  ever  confined  in  it.  This  man 
was  Moses  Rice,  the  pioneer  tavern-keeper,  and  his  term  of 
imprisonment  was  only  two  hours. 
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But  the  old  buil»lin<(  wlicro  theno  pioneer  courtH  were  held 
is  still  standing.  The  young  people  of  NorfolU  may  see  the 
louni  wherein  was  erected  the  first  judicial  bench  in  all  London 
District.  I'hey  may  stand  in  the  room  where,  in  tlu;ir  imagina- 
tion, they  may  nee  the  bar  before  which  the  evil-<loers  in  all 
this  vast  region  of  country  had  to  answer  for  tluMr  bad  behav- 
iour, and  wlu're  orders  wvm  issued  for  the  regulation  of  atf'aii's 
in  the  uttermost  parts  thereof.  They  may  sit  where  the  first 
magistrates  sat  and  tread  upon  floors  which  wore  trodden  upon 
by  their  great-grandfatheTs  nearly  a  century  ago.  They  may 
also  see  the  room  where  ((uite  a  different  kind  of  bar  was 
tirected — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  district — a  bar  before 
which  their  great-grandfathers  were  sometimes  preparer!  for 
an  appearance  before;  the  other  bar;  and  they  may  see  the 
room  where  merchandise  was  first  rtitailed  in  the  district.  It 
they  care  lu  t  for  all  these  things,  they  may  sec  the  first  two- 
story  house  erected  in  old  Norfolk. 
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SKETCH    LXV. 

A  FAMILY  OF  BOSTON  PIONEERS- CORLISS  FAMILY. 

The  old  Boston  .settloiiiont  in  the  township  of  Townseml 
dates  ])iick  to  the  ))ej^innin<>;  of  the  present  century.  After  the 
new  province  of  Upper  Caiiiuhi  luid  been  organized,  Sir  John 
Graves  Simcoe,  tlie  first  Governoi",  championed  tlie  cause  of  the 
U.  E.  LoyaHsts.  He  visited  them  in  tlie  maritime  Provinces, 
whither  they  had  fied  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  intluoed 
them  to  miijrate  to  the  new  pi'ovince.  Emissaries  were  sent 
into  the  new  American  States,  amply  supplied  with  circulars 
which  i;'ave  a  <j;lowini;'  (h'scription  of  the  new  province  and  the 
wonderful  advantai^es  awaitini;  those  who  chose  to  settle 
therein.  The  Governor's  object,  of  course,  was  to  induce  all 
those  who  were  friendly  to  British  connection  to  min-rate  to 
the  new  colony:  but  the  movement  thus  set  on  foot  caused 
manv  American  families  to  avail  themselves  of  the  goldeu 
opportunities  ottered  to  secure  homes  for  themselves,  and 
althou<;h  they  were  not  allotted  free  lands  tliey  were  welcomed 
as  settlers,  and  were  permitted  to  take  up  lands  at  a  triliinii' 
cost.  The  only  distinction  made  between  U.  E.  Loyalists  and 
other  settlers — if  it  really  amounted  to  a  distinction — was  the 
reserve  of  tlu^  lake  front  for  the  former,  which  necessitated  a 
rear  settlement  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

The  Boston  settlement  was  made  by  Americans  and  British 
emigrants  principality.  Amony  the  first  settlers  were  the  Corliss 
and  Beal  families.  They  came  from  New  Jersey  alxmt  twenty 
years  after  that  State  ceasi'd  to  be  a  British  colony.  They 
came  l)ecau.se  Upper  Canada  offered  gi-eater  advanta;;'es  in  the 
securing;'   of   homes    for   themselves  an<l    their   children,  than 
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could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  most  desirable  public  lauds 
in  their  native  State  were  all  taken,  and  of  all  the  unexplored, 
boundless  West,  the  western  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  was 
the  only  centre  of  attraction,  at  that  time,  for  the  people  of 
New  Jersey.  These  American  families  entertained  no  pre- 
judices against  the  mother-country,  and  were  not  averse  to 
British  institutions.  True,  many  of  them  had  fought  for  inde- 
pendence, but  it  was  the  defence  of  a  righteous  principle,  and 
not  hatred  of  British  rule,  that  prompted  them  to  take  up 
Jirms.  Lord  Carlisle  came  too  late  with  overtures  of  peace, 
and  the  severance  of  British  connection  was  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  the  acts  of  injustice  that  caused  the  trouble  in  the 
family. 

When  the  trouble  began  James  Corliss  and  liis  wife — whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Sherman — were  li 'ing  on  a  Jersey 
farm.  When  Washington  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
colonial  troops  Mr.  Corliss  joined  his  little  army  and  fought 
all  through  the  war  and  never  received  a  wound.  Wlien  peace 
was  restored  he  returned  to  his  farm,  and  during  the  next 
twenty  years  his  three  sons — Ashur,  Swain  and  Uriah — grew 
up  and  married.  The  little  Jersey  farm  was  a  home  for  one 
family :  but  when  this  family  had  (juadrupled  itself  a  need 
was  felt  for  more  land,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  family 
exchecjuer  made  it  imperative  that  it  be  cheap  lan<l.  This  con- 
dition of  things  brought  them  to  Boston  in  the  year  l!S04.  It 
was  three  weeks  after  making  the  start  betVjre  they  reached 
the  Boston  settlement.  They  brought  a  ruunber  of  cows  with 
them;  and  each  morning,  during  the  Journey,  the  cows  were 
milked  and  the  milk  put  into  the  churn  with  the  previous 
night's  milkintj,  and  durini;  the  day's  march  over  the  routih  and 
uiii'ven  way,  the  milk  was  churned  by  the  jolting  of  the 
wagon,  thus  furnishing  the  part_y  with  a  daily  supply  of  fresii 
buttermilk  and  self-churned  butter. 

The  party  consisted  of  James  Corliss  and  wife  and  his 
three  sons  and  their  families,  and  th"  family  of  Barzillai  iVai. 

Ashur  Corliss,  eldest   son    of   Jn-nes,   married    Magdalene 
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Hiii,a'niinu  ill  New  Jersey.  He  had  three  hoiis — Ini,  Ahrahaiii 
ami  Cornelius;  and  one  dauj^hter,  Charhjtte.  luA  settled  in 
the  Western  States ;  Aukaham  settled  in  Waterloo  County ; 
Cornelius  married  Elizabeth,  dauj^hter  of  Noah  Fairehild,  and 
settled  in  Townsend  ;  and  Charlotte  married  Cornelius  Lane, 
and  settled  near  Paris. 

Swain  Corliss,  second  son  of  James,  married  Jane  Hureh  in 
New  Jersey.  He  had  three  sons — Barzillai,  Joseph  and  Lioiu'l: 
and  four  dau<^hters— Charlotte,  Olive,  Jane  and  Sarah.  The 
family  moved  to  Michij^an. 

Uriah  Corliss,  youn<;fest  .son  of  James,  married  Mehitahel 
Lynch  in  New  Jersey.  In  this  branch  were  six  st)ns — James. 
Daniel,  Stinife,  Georjre,  Judson  and  Ui-iah ;  and  four  daufjjhtei-s 
— Phtebe,  Sarah,  Amanda  and  Maria.  James  married  iMary 
Nichol,  and  settled  in  Town.send ;  Daniel  married  Kachel, 
tlauiihter  of  Abrahain  Smith,  of  Charlotteville,  and  settled  in 
Townst'nd ;  Sii>UlRE  married  Nancy  Parney,  and  settled  in 
Townsend  :  GEOR(iE  married  Tryphena  Malcolm,  and  settled  in 
Townseiiil:  JlM)so\  married  Fidelia  Rice,  and  settled  in  Town- 
send;  riUAH  married  Fanny  Bates,  and  settled  in  Townsend: 
PhcEHE  married  David  Norton,  and  settled  in  Westminstei' ; 
Sarah  married  Job  Slaght,  and  settled  in  Townsend  ;  Amanda 
married  Herman  Fitch,  and  settled  in  Nissoui'i ;  and  Maiua 
married  Ceorge  McCool,  and  .settled  in  Boston.  Uriah  Corliss, 
the  head  of  this  branch,  died  in  ISli-i,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Corliss  family,  as  given  above,  was 
dictated  from  memory  by  Sarah  Corliss,  the  widow  of  .h)b 
Slaght,  while  in  her  90th  year.  She  lives  in  Port  Ryerse, 
is  remarkably  bright  and  active  for  one  of  her  age,  being  a 
great  reader,  and  al)le  to  thread  a  neiMlle  without  the  use  of 
glasses.  Wlu'ii  Sarah  was  sixteen  years  oM  she  rode  a  horse 
from  Boston  to  Westminster  through  the  forest  to  imr.se  hei' 
sick  sister,  Mi's.  David  Norton.  The  sister  died,  leaving  a 
young  babe,  which  Sarah  carried  home  with  her  on  liorsel)ack. 
It  took  three  tlays  to  make  the  journey.  Her  brother  Daniel 
accompanied  her,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  horse.     This  was 
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ill  1823,  and  tlio  place  where  tlie  city  of  London  now  standH 
was  a  wihUsrncss.  (Jovernor  Sinicoe'.s  trail  was  followed,  and 
an  occasional  small  clearing  with  its  lo<(  cabin  was  seen  ;  bnt 
the  country  was  mostly  an  unbroken  forest.  This  lonely 
journey,  especially  the  return  with  the  niothtirless  babe,  after 
the  death  of  her  sister,  made  a  lastinj^  impression  on  tin;  youno; 
girl's  mind  ;  and  to  make  the  .sad  event  still  more  im))n'.ssive, 
they  came  upon  an  Indian  battle-i^jround,  as  evidenced  by  ])ools 
of  blood  and  the  trampled  appearance  of  the  bushy  under- 
(frowth,  and  just  beyond  a  j^roup  of  wounded  and  bh.'edin^ 
Indians. 

Mrs.  Slajfht  knows  what  it  is  for  little  children  to  cat  the 
heads  of  um'ipe  wheat  and  cry  for  bread.  SIu;  is  one  of  the 
very  few  living-  pioneers  of  old  Lon<f  Point  settlement  whose 
early  childhood  days  wei'e  Hpent  in  tin;  ori<jfinal  loi;'  cabins, 
subject  to  the  tx'ials,  privations  and  inconveniences  of  primitive 
settlement  in  a  dense  forest.  She  lived  in  the  era  of  the 
"stump"  null  and  the  little  hand  mill  furnished  by  the 
( iovernment. 

The  early  settlers  in  the  Hoston  settlemer»t  wen;  mostly 
Baptists,  and  as  sooiv  as  their  log  cabins  were  er-ected  they  held 
meetings,  alternately,  at  their  own  homes  for  religious  worship. 
At  these  meetings  light  was  furni.shed  by  means  of  "  fat  pine  " 
torches  attache<l  to  the  old  stick-and-clay-nujrtar  chinniey.  In 
iJSOo  Boston  settlement  was  visited  by  American  missionaries, 
who  organized  a  Baptist  church,  consisting  of  thirteen  members, 
and  Elder  Peter  Fairchild  was  ordained  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  comfort  of  the  little  pioneer  church.  Starting  with 
thirteen  names  on  the  church  book  in  1N05,  she  has  furnished 
a  menjliership  for  six  powerful  sister  chuiches  located  ai'ound 
her,  and  yet  this  old  mother-chiu'ch  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Association  to-day. 

When  the  war  of  1H12  broke  out  James  Corliss  was  about 
sixty  years  old  ;  but,  being  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  lu;  served  as 
a  smith  in  the  .shoeing  of  dragoon  horses.  His  two  sons,  Swain 
and  Ashur,  served  in  the  ranks— the  latter  being  at  the  battle 
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of  Lumly's  Lane.  During  the  war  Ashur  CorlisH  received 
thirteen  wounds. 

It  is  said  that  Swain  Corliss  was  the  only  man  who  stood 
his  ground  when  the  celebrated  "  Foot  Race "  took  place  at 
IMalcohn's  Mill.  He  stood  alone,  loading  and  firing  at  the 
invaders,  until  he  sank  exhausted  against  a  tree,  bleeding  from 
numerous  wounds.  Even  when  surrounded  by  the  Americans, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  stand,  he  continued  to  load  and  tire. 
Not  until  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  him,  threatening  to  run 
him  through  with  their  bayonets,  did  he  ground  arms  and 
surrender.  His  bravery  won  the  admiration  of  the  enemy,  ami 
they  spared  his  life  and  carried  him  into  a  house  near  by.  The 
firini;  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  Corliss  families  three  miles 
awiiy,  and  that  night  James  Corliss,  the  father,  dreamed  that  a 
venomous  bee  had  stung  him  on  the  throat.  Rising  at  once  he 
told  tlie  members  of  his  family  that  Swain  was  either  dead  or 
seriously  wounded  ;  and  he  went  out  into  the  darkness,  hitched 
his  horses  to  a  sled,  placed  a  feather  tick,  pillows,  etc.,  upon  it, 
and  started  for  the  scene  of  the  battle.  He  found  him  at  the 
house  where  he  had  been  taken,  lying  in  a  little  pool  of  blood, 
which  had  oozed  through  his  saturated  clothing,  and  suffering 
intense  pain.  Owing  to  his  critical  condition  it  took  nearly  the 
whole  day  to  convey  him  to  his  father's  home.  There  were 
fourteen  wounds  on  his  body,  some  of  which  were  nearly  fatal, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to  be  carried  to  his  own 
home.  The  Corlisses  never  boasted  of  their  uihcrited  loyalit}'. 
They  never  claimed  that  the  blood  shed  by  Swain  Corliss 
possessed  any  Ni(,y)f;r-excellence  by  way  of  loyalty-tinctured 
corpuscles ;  but  there  were  some  that  did  claim  this  distinction, 
who  said  that  Swain  Corliss  was  drunk  on  that  occasion.  If 
this  is  true,  then  what  a  pity  it  is  that  they  were  not  all  drunk, 
for  in  that  case  the  Yankees  would  have  been  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  bread  mills  of  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  Norfolk  would  not  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

By  a  former  marriage  James  Corliss  had  a  son,  George,  who 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  celebrated  machinist.    He 
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built  the  {^reat  Corliss  engine  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  assembled  world  at  the  great  American  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  1870. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  no  less  than  eleven  Corliss 
families  settled  in  Townsemi,  and  yet,  according  to  the  County 
Atlas  published  in  1877.  the  name  of  Corliss  appears  but  once 
on  the  map  of  Townsend.  James  Corliss,  the  old  pioneer,  dietl 
in  1817,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 

The  history  of  old  Boston  Bapti.st  church  is,  virtually,  the 
history  of  Boston  settlement :  and  as  the  Corliss,  Beal  and 
FairchiM  families  made  up  its  principal  constituent  members, 
and  Elder  Peter  Fairchild  became  its  first  pastor,  a  brief 
description  of  the  Elder's  family  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
connection  with  tliis  sketch, 

The  Fairchild  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  town.ship  of 
Townsend.  It  is  claimed  that  Sarah,  fifth  daughter  of  Elder 
Fairchild,  who,  it  is  said  was  born  in  the  Townsen<l  cabin  on  the 
2(ith  day  of  March,  1794,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Townsend.  This  is  a  modest  claim,  to  say  the  least,  for  if  the 
dates  in  the  old  familv  Bible  are  correct,  and  .Sarah  Fairchild 
was  born  in  Townsend,  she  was,  probably,  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  county.  This  honor  has  l)een  claimed  by  the 
RIcCalls,  of  Charlotteville  ;  the  Walkers,  of  Woodhouse :  and  the 
Culvers,  of  Townsend :  but  if  the  FairchiM  record  be  correct 
tliis  birth  occurred  more  than  two  years  before  the  ]\IcCalIs 
came  to  the  country,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  year  the 
other  two  families  effected  a  settlement. 

Elder  Peter  Fairchild  married  Sarah  Fuller  in  New  Jersey, 
and  when  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  was  only  about  three 
years  old,  he  came  with  his  family  and  settled  in  the  wilderm-ss 
al»out  three  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  They  came  in  advance 
of  the  surveyor,  and  it  was  several  years  before  they  ha<l  a 
neighbor.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Corlisses  and  Beals 
the  three  families  convened  under  the  trees,  near  the  spot 
where  the  old  graveyard  is  located,  and  covenanted  with  each 
other  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  orgaiuz;ition  of  a 
22 
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Baptist  church.  Tliis  occuiTed  October  21.st,  1804,  ami  on 
November  9th,  of  the  following  year,  the  church  was  formally 
organized.  On  the  21st  day  of  October,  1806,  Elder  Peter 
Fairchild  was  regularly  installed  as  pastor,  a  position  he  held 
for  fourteen  consecutive  ^^ears. 

Rev.  Peter  Fairchild  had  live  sons — Benjamin,  Peter,  Abial, 
Israel  and  Cornelius;  and  seven  daughters  — Elizabeth,  Esther, 
Rebecca,  Rachel,  Sarah,  Ruth  and  Roily. 

In  the  family  of  Peter,  second  son  of  Elder  Peter,  were  four 
sons — Alvin,  Frank,  John  and  Peter  M. ;  and  three  daughters — 
Alvira  M.,  Sarah  J.,  and  Eliza  V.  Peter  M.  is  the  present 
occupant  of  the  old  homestead,  and  John  is  a  Baptist  preacher. 

1  he  Fairchilds  were  numerous  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  two 
principal  Norfolk  branches  are,  no  doubt,  offshoots  of  the  same 
old  New  Jersey  family  tree. 
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SKETCH    LXVI. 

A  PIONEER  DEACON  AND  FATHER  OF  DEACONS- 
JOHNSON  FAMILY. 

Lawue.vce  Johxsox  was  the  founder  of  one  of  Charlotto- 
ville's  most  numerous  and  best  known  families.  Especially 
does  tliis  fact  become  apparent  when  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Baptist  church  in  Long  Point  settlement  is  taken 
into  consideration.  He  was  one  of  Elder  Finch's  converts, 
becoming  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  old  Vittoria  Baptist 
church  when  it  was  organized  in  1804.  As  a  deacon,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  church,  he  was  always  found  at  the  post  of 
duty,  ever  I'eady,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  to  help  on 
the  good  work.  He  was  fearless  and  conscientious  in  his 
religious  duties  ;  and  his  deportment  in  the  every-day  activities 
of  life,  from  the  day  of  his  settlement  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life,  was  marked  by  uprightness  of  character  and  a  ilisposition 
to  do  good.  The  few  old  people  who  remain  will  remember 
the  days  when  old  13eacon  Johnson  and  his  wife  came  regularly 
to  church,  riding  in  a  lumber  wagon,  and  each  seated  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  splint-bottom  chair. 

Lawrence  Johnson  was  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  but  he  came  to 
Long  Point  just  a  little  too  late  to  receive  a  grant  of  land. 
When  the  old  home  near  Foi'estville  was  burned,  the  family 
records  were  destroyed  :  but  his  son  Richard,  who  lives  on  the 
old  homestead,  and  has  reached  his  eighty-fifth  year,  has  a 
pretty  good  memory.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  Johnsons 
are  of  Dutch  descent,  and  that  his  father  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lawrence  Johnson,  it  is  saitl,  was  drafted  by  the 
Americans  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
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and  Ill's  father  furnislied  a  substitute  for  him.  Subsequently 
he  was  a<j^ain  drafted  ;  and  this  time,  bein<^  a  Loyalist,  he  run 
away  and  joined  the  British  army,  serving  all  through  the 
war.  When  peace  was  restored  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  remained  seventeen  years.  In  the  year  1799  he  started  for 
Upper  Canada.  He  came  by  the  way  of  New  York,  and  while 
in  that  city  he  purchased  a  half-bushel  measure.  This  measure 
is  in  possession  of  Richard  Johnson,  and  bears  the  manufac- 
turer's stamp,  dated  1791,  showing  that  the  old  relic  is  lOG 
years  old. 

I\Ir.  Johnson  settled  on  Lot  3,  concession  A.,  Charlottevilk-, 
which  lot  he  bought  of  Silas  Montross.  He  married  .Margaret 
Montro.ss.  and  had  six  sons — Lawrence,  Peter,  Levi,  Samuel, 
Jeremiah  and  Richard ;  aiul  three  daughters  — Eva,  Leah  and 
Maria.     He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-tive. 

Lawrence  Johnson,  eldest  son  of  Lawrence,  married  Nancy 
Butler,  and  settU^d  in  Charlotteville.  He  had  one  son, 
Ebenezer:  and  four  daug'iters — Maria,  .Martha  Ann,  Julia  and 
Nancy.  Lawrence  Johnson  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Erie,  and  took  pail  in  several  other 
engagements. 

Peter  Johnson,  second  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  married 
Catherine  Newkirk,  and  settled  in  Bayham.  He  had  four 
sons — Lawrence,  Peter,  Jeremiah  and  Willitam ;  and  two 
•  laughters — Takie  and  Maria.  His  son  William  settled  in 
Walsinghaiii. 

Levi  Johnson,  third  son  of  Lawrence,  married  Margaret 
Backhouse,  and  settled  in  Bayham,  where  he  raised  a  family. 
There  was  a  Jeremiah  in  this  famil}'. 

Samuel  Johnson,  fourth  son  of  Lawrence,  was  a  blacksmith. 
He  mai'ried  Martha  Powers,  and  settled  in  Port  Rowan.  He 
had  one  son,  who  died  single ;  and  four  daughters — Margaret, 
l']va,  Marilla,  and  one  M'ho  married  in  the  Schram  famil3^  At 
present  Samuel  is  living  near  the  old  homestead,  having 
reached  his  90th  year. 

Jeremiah  Johnson,  fifth    son  of   Lawrence,  married    Ann 
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EdwarJs,  and  settled  on  Lot  1,  concession  A.,  Charlottevillc. 
He  had  five  sons — Jeremiah,  Richard  H.,  Izetns  W.,  Salem  L. 
an<l  James  L. ;  and  three  daughters — Surah  A.,  Mary  E.  and 
Violet  M. 

Deacon  Jeremiah  Johnson  was  a  pillar  in  the  old  Forestvillo 
l^aptist  church.  He  was  also  a  prominent  man  in  nnuiicipal 
affairs.  When  the  Municipal  Act  came  into  operation  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Charlotteville  C(juncil 
and  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  same  position  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  A  portion  of  the  time  he  was  Deputy-Reeve, 
and  served  in  the  County  Council.  His  life,  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  was  praiseworthy  in  all  respects.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Richard  Johnson,  youngest  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  married 
Eliza  Ann  Kern,  and  settled  on  the  old  homestead.  He  is  the 
last  survivor,  except  one,  of  the  pioneer  organizers  of  the  old 
Baptist  church  at  Forestville.  He  had  eight  sons — Lawrence, 
Christopher,  Samuel,  Richard,  John  A.,  Ed^vard,  Charles  and 
Coville ;  and  five  daughters — Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Sarah  Ann, 
Lucetta  and  Eliza. 

Eva  Johnson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  original  Lawrence, 
married  Richard  Lanning,  and  settled  in  Yarmouth,  County  of 
Elirin.     She  had  two  sons — John  and  Coville. 

Leah  Johnson,  the  second  daughter,  married  William  Hatch, 
and  settled  in  Bayham. 

Maria  Johnson,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Mark  Ward, 
and  settled  near  Xormandale.  Subse(juently  they  settled  in 
Illinois. 
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SKETCH    LXVII. 

A   FAJIOUS   MIDDLETON    PIONEER    HUNTER-MI DDLETON 

BROWNS. 

The  oldest  man  living  cannot  remember  the  time  wlien  the 
sand  knoll  on  the  east  side  of  Lot  9, 8th  concession  of  Charlotto- 
ville,  <lid  not  have  a  house  on  it,  except,  indeed,  it  be  (juite 
recently,  since  the  old  house  has  been  torn  down.  Tliis  olil 
relic,  which  was  an  imposing  structure  in  its  day,  has  been  an 
abode  for  moles  and  bats  since  the  time  when  the  present 
active  generation  of  men  was  not  yet  born.  It  was  here,  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  present  centuiy,  that  Samuel  Brown, 
a  New  Jersey  Loyalist,  came  with  his  wife  and  his  five  sons 
and  four  daughters  and  settled.  He  left  New  Jersey  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  settled  on  land  in  the  Niagara  District, 
which  he  afterwards  drew  from  the  Government.  This  famih' 
of  Browns  posse.ssed  a  strong  predilection  for  pioneering. 
Samuel  Brown  had  settled  his  family  comfortably  at  Niagara, 
and  the  only  apparent  reason  for  his  move  to  the  new  Long 
Point  settlement,  and  especially  for  chosing  such  a  lonely  spot 
in  the  interior  of  the  townsliip,  is  that  he  preferred  an  isolated 
life  far  i*emoved  from  neighbors,  where  he  might  enjoy  the 
solitudes  of  the  forest.  And  from  this  lonely  home  four  of  the 
five  sons  went  out  as  pioneers  in  the  township  of  Middleton. 

(leneral  IMcArthur's  troop  passed  the  Brown  home  on  theii' 
return  after  raiding  the  settlentent.  The  family  secreted 
themselves  in  the  adjacent  forest  thickets  until  the  invaders 
with  their  prisoners  had  left  the  ridge  mj»ny  miles  behind. 
When  the  Brown  girls  became  grandmothers  they  never  tired 
of  telling  the  story  to  their  grandchildren.     It  was  the  one 
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j^reat  event  of  that  portion  of  their  girlhood  days  spent  on  this 
lonely  Charlotteville  sand  knoll. 

The  names  of  the  five  sons  were  James,  Victor,  Samuel, 
John  and  Geori(e  :  and  the  names  of  the  daughters  were  Mary, 
Sarah,  Elizabeth  and  Margaret. 

James  Brown,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in  1783,  in  New 
.Jersey.  He  married  Priscilla  Vansickle  and  settled  on  Talbot 
Street,  Middletcjn.  Here  on  Lot  41,  south,  he  kei>t  a  tavern  for 
several  years,  and  accumulated  considerable  property.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  pioneers  on  this  first  thoroughfare  opened 
up  in  the  township.  Talbot  Street  was  laid  out  in  IHOO,  by 
Colonel  Thomas  Talbot,  a  member  of  Governor  Simcoe's  staff". 
The  Governor  granted  numerous  tracts  of  land  to  the  Colonel, 
lying  along  tlie  proposed  roadway,  but  the  opening  of  the  road 
was  not  effected  until  about  1«24,  and  then  by  hjcal  effort 
principally.  The  Browns  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  the 
townshi])  west  of  Fredericksburg,  and  it  is  said  their  settlement 
was  madi'  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  Sov- 
ereigns and  Lawsons  settled  at  Fredericksburg  about  the  same 
time ;  l)ut  it  was  not  until  about  1823  that  a  settlement  w^as 
made  as  far  west  as  Courtland  by  the  Byerlays,  Tisdales  and 
others. 

Captiiin  "Jimmie"  Brown  was  an  important  personage  in 
the  early  times.  He  w^as  a  staunch  Loyalist,  and  dearly  loved 
a  red  coat  and  cocked  hat ;  and  when  he  had  a  sword  dangling 
at  his  side  he  felt  like  championing  the  cause  of  Great  Britain 
single  handed.  The  old  training  days  were  red-letter  days  for 
Captain  Brown.  He  was  small  in  stature,  but  possessed  a 
why  cast-iron  constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  withstand 
the  hiitfetings  of  life's  billows  for  eighty-nine  years.  He  died 
in  187'  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wilson,  after  a 
protr;  cd  and  heroic  struggle  with  the  grim  ad\'ersary.  He 
was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  a  Mrs,  Elizabeth 
House.  He  left  one  .son,  Talbot ;  and  four  daughters — 31argaret, 
Frisoilla,  Mary  an  '  Anna;  who  married,  respectively,  John  A. 
Wilson,  Peter  John.son,  Peter  CUne  and  James  Clinton, 
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Victor  Prown,  socoiid  son  of  Sainuol,  iiiiirricd  irjiiuiiili, 
il;iU(:;hti'r  oF  Ahruhfiin  Smith,  the  old  ( "luirlottoville  pioneer. 
He  was  tlie  only  s;)n  in  tlie  laiiiily  \vl>o  did  not  take  to  hush 
pioneer! ui;\  He  prei'erreil  hoatiiij;",  and  phici'tl  a  n»oi"t«;a^e  on 
his  wife's  Government  laml  ^rant,  or,  rather,  land  which  ha<l 
heeii  exchanii'ed  for  it,  for  a  hoat.  The  lioat  was  lost,  and  the 
iani]  passt'd  into  the  hands  of  the  niort<>a<^ees.  Mr.  Brown  took 
his  departure  from  Lou;^  I'oint,  and  hi^"  wife  returned  to  her 
father's  home,  where  slie  li^'ed  until  she  died.  They  iiad  no 
cliiidren. 

Sanuiel  Rrown,  third  son  of  Sanniel,  married  Mary  Haley, 
anil  settleil  on  the  south  side  of  Talhot  street,  alwut  two  miles 
west  of  his  brother  James.  Samuel  Hrown  was  a  pioneer  of 
pioneers.  He  was  a  famous  huntei"  and  trapper.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years  he  lived  in  the  solitudes  of  the  tangled  swamps 
and  pine  forests  of  Middleton,  without  neighbors,  ami  before 
the  ".street"  was  opened  up  and  travei-sed  even  by  pioneer 
land-hunters.  The  experiences  of  Sanuiel  Hrown  with  his 
trusty  rifle,  his  numerous  traps,  and  his  faithful  dogs,  during 
these  years  of  pioiu'er  life  in  the  wilds  of  Aliddleton,  if  written 
down,  would  make  an  intenselv  interestinti'  volume.  If  he  had 
kept  a  diaiy  witli  daily  notations  of  his  hunting  experiences, 
the  old  reiic  would  eoinmand  a  fabulous  price  to-day.  The 
stories  handed  down  to  his  grandchildren  are  numerous  and 
varied,  one  of  which,  oidy,  will  be  given  here.  After  .settle- 
ment hfiil  become  well  established,  the  numerous  packs  of 
wolves  that  made  night  hideous  in  the  Miildleton  woods  were 
verj'  annoying  to  the  settlers,  and  a  bounty  of  six  dollars  a 
scalp  was  paid  as  a  means  of  exterminating  them.  Samuel 
Brown  was  one  of  the  principal  recipients  of  this  bounty.  One 
Sumlay  morning  he  discovered  an  old  she-wolf  in  the  woods, 
and  from  K)ng  experience  he  had  familiarized  himself  with  the 
animal's  instincts,  and  he  knew  at  once  that  she  was  .searching 
for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  bring  forth  her  young.  He 
stealthily  followed  her  from  place  to  place,  until  she  came  to  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  which,  after  a  careful  examination. 
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she  marked  as  the  place  of  l»er  choice,  accorrlin^  to  wolfish 
custom.  Tlie  manner  of  markinjf  the  hiir,  anil  the  projier  time 
to  wait  after  the  she-wolf  has  thus  made  known  her  intentions, 
before  makinf^  an  attack,  are  matters  known  only  to  the 
experienced  hunter.  When  the  proper  tinu^  arrived  Mr.  Hrown 
proceeded  to  capture  the  sheep  thief  and  her  family.  The 
mother  wolf  was  not  at  home,  und  to  make  sure  of  her  he 
crawled  feet  foremost  into  the  hollow  tree,  and  when  the  wolf 
returned  he  .shot  her  as  she  entered  the  lo^.  He  .secured  nine 
scalps  and  received  854  for  them.  This  was  pretty  goo<l  pay  in 
tho.se  times  for  a  few  hours  work,  and  it  was  work  of  this  kintl 
that  enabled  Samuel  Brown  to  pay  for  4'  0  acres  of  lainl.  He 
po.s.se.ssed  a  ruffj^'ed  constitution,  and  attained  a  j^roat  age.  In 
his  family  were  five  sons — Victor,  Hiram,  Squire,  Henry  and 
James  ,  and  thre    daughters — Hainiah,  Marj^aret  and  Priscilla. 

John  Brown,  fourth  son  of  Sanniel,  married  Jemima  Fair- 
child,  and  settled  on  Talbot  Street,  nearly  opposite  his  brother 
Jame.s.  The  old  John  Brown  home  and  the  old  "  Sam  "  Bi'own 
home  farthei'  west,  were  relics  of  a  departed  age  before  the 
present  generation  was  born.  John  Brown  had  one  son,  Noah, 
who  died  single  ;  and  four  daughters — Elizabeth,  Ann,  Louise 
and  Margaret.  'I'he  latter,  familiarly  known  as  "  l^eggy  ' 
Browji,  married  David  Long,  a  carpenter,  who  settleil  at 
Fredericksburg  many  years  ago.  Old  "  .^^unt  Jemima  "  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg  for  many  \'earH 
after  her  husband's  death.  When  the  first  consti'uction  train  on 
the  Air  Line  pulled  into  the  village,  a  large  crowd  of  villagei's 
as.sembled  to  see  it  cross  the  high  bridge,  and  the  most  astonishefl 
spectator  among  them  was  "Aunt  Jemima.''  She  was  past 
eighty,  and  had  never  before  seen  a  railroad  locomotive. 

George  Brown,  youngest  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  was  thrice 
married.  By  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Butler,  be  had  three 
sons — Peter,  Levi  and  Patrick  ;  and  three  daughters— Louisa, 
^Matilda  and  Margaret  Aim.  He  married  a  lioughner  for  his 
second  wife,  who  bore  him  two  sons— Daniel  and  James;  and 
three  ilaughters  at  one  birth — Emeline,  Adaline  and  Caroline. 
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This  is  probably  the  only  case  on  record  in  the  county  where 
birth  was  given  to  triplets,  all  of  one  sex,  and  all  of  whom  grew 
up  into  womanhood  and  married.  George  settled  in  Middleton, 
about  a  mile  south  of  his  brother  James,  and  lived  to  be  eighty- 
four  years  old.  He  had  no  children  by  his  third  wife,  Rachel 
Fonger. 

Mary  Brown,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  original  Samuel 
Brown,  married  M.  Vanalstine,  and  settled  near  St.  Catharines. 
She  raised  a  large  family. 

Sarah  Brown,  the  second  daughter,  married  Louis  Earle, 
who  settled  on  a  lot  near  her  father's  homestea<l.  She  had 
three  sons — Samuel,  James  and  Henry  ;  and  five  daughters — 
Electa,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  Melinda  and  Pluebe. 

Elizabeth  Brown,  the  third  daughter,  married  Henry  Butler, 
and  settled  in  Windham,  near  Fredericksburg.  Sul^sequently  she 
married  (jleorge  Anderson,  and  settled  in  Norwich.  She  had  a 
large  family  by  her  tirst  husband,  and  two  or  three  children 
by  her  second  husband. 

Margaret  Brown,  the  fourth  and  last  daughter,  married 
Henry  Sovereign,  the  old  Middleton  pioneer.  Her  children  are 
enumerated  in  the  Sovereign  genealogy.  "  Aunt  Peggy,"  as 
she  was  familiarly  called,  possessed  the  same  constitutional 
vigor  and  tendency'  to  long  life  that  characterized  all  the 
members  of  her  famil}',  having  reached  a  ripe  oM  age  when 
summoned  to  join  her  forefathers  in  the  silent  city  of  the  dead. 
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PIONEER  MASONRY. 

According  to  old  Masonic  history,  the  first  Masonic  Lodoe 
in  Norfolk  made  its  appeai'ance  in  1822,  as  Tovvnshend  Lodift', 
No.  707.  For  thirty  years  previous  to  this  date  the  status  of 
the  craft  in  Upper  Canada  was  unsettled  ;  but  durinjj  that  year 
the  clasliinc^s  between  the  so-called  "  Ancients  "  and  "  Moderns" 
in  the  Mother  Country  came  to  an  end,  and  the  United  Grand 
Lod^'e  of  England  was  the  result.  Right  VVor.shipful  Brother 
Simon  McGillivray  was  sent  to  Canada  to  reorganize  the  craft 
and  unite  the  craftsmen  of  the  Province.  He  succeeded  in 
smoothing  all  difficulties  and  paving  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  at  York,  in  October  of  the 
year  mentioned.  Old  Townshend  Lotlge  had  a  large  member- 
ship in  ls:i2;  and  in  1851  it  was  transferred  to  Simcoe  under 
the  name  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  receiving  its  warrant  (jf  con- 
firmation, November  14th,  lH.i3,  and  in  18.')4  was  named 
Norfolk  Lodge. 

In  1792  the  Athol,  or  "  Ancient "  Grand  Lodge,  warranted  a 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  for  Upper  Cana'  ,  and  for  a  (|Uarter 
of  a  century  this  lodge  struggled  for  an  existence  at  York 
(Tdronto).  In  1812  Amts  Dodge,  Eliakim  Ci-osby,  .lohn 
Culvt'r  and  sevt'ral  other  pioneer  masons  pclitiout'd  a  ri\al 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  which  iuvl  establish(>d  itself  at 
Niagara,  for  a  warrant  to  form  a  lodge  in  the  township  of 
Townsend.  The  warrant  was  issued  June  24th,  of  thai  yrar, 
and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

'•  Know  ye,  tiiat  we,  at  the  petition  of  our  trusty  and  well- 
bi'love<i  brethren,  Amos  Dodge,  Eliakim  ("I'osby,  John  Culver, 
tlircc  of  i)ur  Master  Ma.sons,  an<l  .several  other  brethren,  to  i)e 
separated  and  formed  in  a  lodge,  tlo  hereby  constitute  the  said 
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brotluvn  into  a  ro<^iilar  lotlije  of  Free  and  Acceptod  Masons,  an<l 
do  hereby  authorize  aiid  empower  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Bro.  Amos  J)oiln;o  to  be  Master,  Eliakim  Crosby  to  be  Senior 
Warden,  ami  John  Culver  to  be  Junior  Warden,  and  to  form 
and  hold  a  lod^e  in  the  township  of  Townshend,  which  is  liereby 
designated  nund)er  twenty-six,  and  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions,  in  the  said  lodjre,  when  duly  constituted,  to  make 
Freemasons,  accordinj^  to  the  most  ancient  and  honorable 
custom  of  the  Royal  York  Craft,  in  all  nations  antl  ajres 
throughout  the  known  world  ;  and  to — " 

The  warrant  is  sijrned  by  William  Emery,  Deputy  Grantl 
Secretary.  Amont:^  the  old  Beenier  papers  is  a  lodge  certificate 
divted  l^eeember  27th,  1815,  and  .sififned  by  Sherman  Hyde, 
W.M.,  and  Leonidas  Burwell,  Secretary,  .showinj^  that  John 
Beemer,  Esq.,  was  "discharged  for  necessary  reasons  rendered" 
from  Loilge  No.  2G. 

On  September  23rd,  1822,  after  chaos  had  given  i)lace  to 
order,  D.P.G.M.  Janies  FitzCJibbon  granted  this  old  lodge  a  dis- 
pensation, which  declared  that  until  a  "  warrant  shall  bi- 
granted  to  their  said  lodge,  under  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodgr 
of  England,"  it  shall  be  "  their  sufficient  authority."  The 
following  names  were  attached  to  the  pi'tition  praying  for  this 
recognition  :  Oliver  Smith,  Sherman  Hyde,  John  H.  Dodge, 
Zzekiel  Foster,  Jacob  Langs,  Gabriel  Culver  and  ^Morris 
Sovereign.  The  first  three  were  made,  respectively,  W.M.. 
S.W.  and  J.W.  The  dispen.sation  granted  bears  the  following- 
head  : 

"  I,  Simon  McGillivray,  Provincial  Grand  blaster  of  the 
Province  of  Upper  Canada,  acting  under  His  Royal  Highne.ss, 
Prince  Augusta  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sus.se.\,  Earl  of  Inverne.ss. 
Baron  of  Arklow,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  (Trder  of  the 
Garter,  etc.,  etc.,  etc ,  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ancient  tJrand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepte<l  Masons  of  England. 
SE.SI)  (iKELTINO:" 

It  appears  that  the.st^  Townsend  pioneer  Masons  maintained 
a  sTtrt  of  portable  lodge.  We  find  it  at  one  time  in  the  oltl 
"  Red  Tavern"  in  Oakland,  and  then  at  "Murphy's  Tavern,"  just 
nt)rth  of  Waterford ;  and  again  we  find  it  securely  located  in 
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an  upper  I'ooiii  in  Morris  Sovereign's  house  at  Watert'cjrd. 
There  are  traces  of  pioneer  Freemasonry  in  various  localities, 
but  the  evidences  all  point  to  the  lact  of  there  havinjj^  ))een  but 
one  Iodide  in  this  sectici  <>!  old  London  District.  In  the  old 
"  Windham  Meetinff-house"  burying-i^round  many  a  mossy  old 
tombstone  may  be  seen  beai'ing  the  "  square  and  compass," 
which  marks  the  restin<if-place  of  one  of  these  old  pioneer 
members  of  Townshend  Lodfje,  No.  707. 

Among  the  documentary  evidences  of  pioneer  Masonry  in 
Norfolk  is  the  following  : 

"St.  John's  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  10,  Holdcii  in  tlii' 
town  of  York,  Upper  Canada. 

"  To  all  enlightened  Ma.sons  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

"  Gkeeting  :  Know  ye,  that  Jacob  Langs,  junior,  is  a  Ivoyal 
Arch  Mason,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  our  recommendation." 

This  certificate  is  dated,  April  17th,  1HI7. 
Masonic  history  looks  to  Grand  Lodge  Registers  and  other 
provincial  records  for  data  ;  and,  according  to  this  rc\  elation, 
VVaterfcn'd  is  made  the  cradle  (jf  Masonry  in  Norfolk,  and  to  old 
'I'ownshentl  Lodiie  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  being  Norfolk's 
pioneer  lodge.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that 
old  Charlotteville  is  not  only  the  cradle  of  Masoniy  in  Norfolk, 
liut  in  all  that  vast  region  comj)rised  in  the  oM  London 
District.  The  germ  of  all  political,  religious,  social  and 
fraternal  development  in  all  Western  Ontario,  between  the  old 
Niagara  and  Detroit  River  settlements,  may  be  traced  to  old 
Charlotteville.  The  "Town  of  Charlotteville"  was  an  historical 
fact  as  early  as  1795.  It  was  located  at  Turkey  Point,  and 
was  laid  out  and  detlicated  to  future  greatness  by  L'pper 
Caiuula's  tirst  Governor,  Sir  John  Graves  Simcoe.  Hi-re,  at 
the  house  of  Job  Loder,  was  held  the  tirst  meeting  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  in  the  old  District  (jt  London.  The  minutes 
of  this  and  succeeding  meetings  of  the  old  pioneer  Masons  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  an  exact  copy  of  which  is  given  below: 

"  Proceedings  had  at  the  first  meeting  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Ma.sons  at  the  house  of  Job  Loder,  in  the  Town  of  Charlotte- 
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ville,  County  of  Norfolk,  District  of  London,  and  Province  of 
Upper  Canada,  January  3,  1803. 

"  Present,  Bros.  William  Hutchinson,  Wynant  Williams, 
Joseph  Ryerson,  Thomas  Welch,  Job  Loder,  David  Secord,  and 
Alex.  Hutchinson. 

"  RcHolved, — That  they  will  apply  for  a  regular  warrant  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Upper  Canada. 

"Voted,  Bros.  Joseph  Ryerson,  W.M. ;  Williams,  S.W. ; 
Hutchinson,  sen.,  J.W. ;  Welch,  Secretary.     Elected. 

"  Resolved, — That  Bro.  William  Hutchinson  airreeinjr  to 
furnish  Jewells,  etc.,  for  the  Lodge,  to  be  reimbursed    by  the 


L(jdge. 


"Thomas  Welch,  Secretiirij.' 


"  At  a  meeting  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  hold  at  the 
same  place,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  in  tlic 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three. 

"  Present,  Bros.  William  Hutchinson,  Benjamin  Caryl, 
Thomas  Smith,  Jacob  Glover,  John  Heath,  Job  Loder  and 
Tliouias  Welch. 

"  RcHdlveil, — That  application  be  made  for  a  warrant  to 
hold  a  lodge  at  tliis  town,  in  consequence  whereof  the  l)rothers 
proceeded  to  choose  officers  for  the  said  lodge,  when  the  follow- 
ing brethren  were  chosen:  W.M.,  Bro.  Wm.  Hutchinson:  S.W., 
Bro  B.  Caryl ;  J.W.,  Bro.  Job  Loder  ;  Secretary,  Bro.  Thomas 
Welch  ;  Treasurer,  Bro.  John  Heath. 

"  The  brethren  pre.sent  then  took  into  consideration  the 
ways  and  means  for  procuring  a  warrant  and  jewels   for  tlie 


lodge 


'  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  written,  do  promise  to  pay 
in  advance,  to  be  reimbursed  whenevei-  a  sufficiency  of  money 
shall  come  into  the  treasury  of  tlie  said  lodge,  the  sums 
(jpposite  our  names,  respectively,  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasux'er, 
(»n  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next  ensuing,  which  Bro. 
Job  Loder  is  hereby  elected  to  receive  from  the  Treasurer,  and 
tlierewitli  purchase  the  Jewels  and  a  Warrant  for  the  said 
Lo<lge  :  Wm.  Hutchin.son,  SIO  ;  Thos,  Welch,. "^lO ;  B.Mij.  Caryl, 
85  ;  Job  Loder,  85  ;  John  Heath,  810:  Jacob  Glover,  82. 
"  Adjourned  till  March  sessions  next  the  fii'st  day. 

"Th(>m.\s  Welch,  Secret uri/." 

"  Proceedings  had  at  a  meeting  of  Free  and  Accept<,'d  Masons 
at  tlie  house  of  Bro.  Job  Loder,  at  the  Town  of  Charlotteville 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Septend)er,  1804. 

•'  Present,    Bros.    VV^n.    Hutchinson,    Chairman-elect  ;    Job 
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LodtT,  Junior  Warden  ;  Alex.  Hutchinson  ;  Thos.  Welch,  Secre- 
tary ;  —  Bond,  from  York  (a  visitor). 

"  Resolnf.d, — 1st.  That  the  officers  of  this  society  do  stand, 
as  heretofore  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

"  2nd.  That  the  Secretary-elect  do  notify  each  of  the  sub- 
s^'cribintr  members  of  this  society  who  are  absent  from  this 
meeting,  that  it  is  the  particular  recjuest  of  the  Master-elect 
that  all  the  suUscribing  members  of  this  society  do  meet  at  this 
place  on  St.  John's  Day  next  ensuing,  in  order  to  consult  on 
matters  immediately  concerning  the  future  proceedings  of  this 
society.     By  order  of  the  Master-elect. 

'•Thomas  Welch,  Sec-elect" 

What  these  old  pioneer  masons  did  on  St.  John's  day,  1804, 
will,  probably,  never  be  known.  That  a  lodge  was  oiganized 
at  an  early  date,  and  that  it  subsequently  held  its  communica- 
tions in  the  Court-house  at  Vittoria;  that  a  meeting  of  the 
lodge  was  held  on  the  night  of  St.  John's  Day,  1826 — the  night 
the  Court-h(juse  burned — and  that  the  lodge  records  were  con- 
sumed with  the  general  contents  of  the  Court-house,  are  tradi- 
tional matters  of  history,  which  have  always  been  accepted  as 
facts. 

The  original  documents  which  throw  such  a  ray  of  light  on 
Norfolk  pioneer  masonry,  and  from  which  I  have  copied  ac 
extensively  in  this  sketch,  are  being  i)reserved  among  the 
archives  of  Norfolk  Lodge ;  and  it  is  to  William  P.  Kelly, 
the  present  Secretary  of  that  old  lodge,  the  reader  is  indebted 
for  kindly  furnishing  a  transcript  for  publication. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  when  American  pillage  laid  waste 
the  Houring  mills  of  Norfolk,  the  torch  was  withheld  in  one 
notable  case.  This  was  in  connection  wiih  the  little  Russell 
Mill  at  Vittoria.  It  stood  near  the  spot  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  old  Red  Mill  of  the  Tisdales.  It  was  a  little  crude, 
unpretentiou.-i  concern,  but  it  was  the  only  mill  in  all  Long 
Point  settlement,  except  the  little  Backhouse  mill  in  Walsing- 
ham,  that  was  not  connnitted  to  the  flames  by  McArthur's 
raiders.  It  escaped  the  fagot,  not  because  it  was  overlooked  by 
the  invaders,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  General  McArthur 
was  a  Freemason.     Other  mills  had  been  burned,  and  it  was 
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the  intention  of  ihe  enemy  to  burn  this  one  also;  but  Thomas 
BowHiy,  the  old  Woodhouse  pioneer,  and  one  of  Norfolk's 
pioneer  Freemasons,  met  the  invaders  on  the  hill  as  they  were 
approaching  the  mill,  and,  with  a  Hag  of  truce  in  his  hand, 
recjuested  an  interview  witli  the  General.  An  appeal  was  made 
in  behalf  of  the  wives,  mothers  and  children  of  brother  masons, 
the  s(jurce  of  whose  bread  supply  was  being  cut  oti',  and  that 
appeal  which  was  never  made  in  vain,  viai^onl.adli/,  fell  upon 
"  attentive  ears,"  although  made  to  an  invading  foe,  and  the 
mill  was  spared. 

A  still  more  striking  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  potency  of 
Ijrotherly  love  as  taught  within  the  m3^stic  precincts  of  Free- 
masonry, when  exemplified  in  the  hour  of  peril,  occurred  at 
Waterford  during  this  same  raid.  The  pillagers  entered  the 
county  from  the  north — the  region  of  darkness — and  Morris 
Sovereign's  mill  at  Waterford  was  the  first  one  destroyed. 
Twice  it  was  set  on  fire  and  each  time  Mr.  Sovereign  and  a  few 
of  his  friends  extinguished  the  flames  with  sods.  The  third 
time  it  was  fired  all  through  the  mill,  and  Sovereign  was  given 
to  understand  that  in  case  he  again  interfered,  it  would  be  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.  Not  heeding  the  warning  he  once  more 
made  an  attempt  to  save  his  property,  when  he  was  rudely 
seized,  dragged  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  followed  by  his  pleading 
find  sobbing  wife — "Aunt  Liddie,"  as  she  was  familiarly  called 
— where,  just  opposite  the  present  Baptist  church,  one  end  of  a 
rope  was  placed  about  his  neck  and  the  other  end  thrown  over 
the  limb  of  an  oak  tree,  and  as  they  were  about  to  elevate  him 
he  gave  the  Masonic  G.  H.  S.  of  distress,  and  he  was  spared.  It 
is  said  that  one  or  two  of  his  friends  were  '  in  the  .same  box." 

At  pi'esent  there  are  six  masonic  lodges  in  Norfolk,  having 
a  total  membership  of  302  master  mason.s.  The  name  of  each 
lodge,  its  location,  its  number,  its  membership,  its  present 
Master,  its  present  Secretary,  and  the  time  of  holding  its 
regular  communications,  are  given  in  the  order  above  written, 
as  follows: — 

Norfolk,  Simcoe,  No.  10,  H'i,  T.  K.  Atkin.soii,  Wm.  P. 
Kelly,  Tuesday  on  or  b.  f.  m.;  Wilson,  Waterford,  No.  113,  +1, 
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James  lloss,  D.  S.  Bell,  Wednesday  on  or  b.  f.  ni.;  Erie,  Port 
Dover,  No.  149,  52,  A.  C.  Matthews,  J.  Varey,  Monday  on  or 
b.  f.  m.;  Walsinoham,  Port  Rowan,  No.  174,  50,  Frank  Brock, 
Janaes  Ryan,  'I  hur.sday  on  or  b.  f.  m.;  Fuedekick,  Delhi,  No. 
217,  41,  George  Jeffries,  A.  W.  Cry.sler,  Monday  on  or  b.  f.  m.; 
Vittoria,  Vittoria,  No.  359,  35,  R.  S.  Stalker,  D.  W.  McCall, 
Friday,  on  or  b.  f.  m. 

The  lodges  of  Norfolk  are  included  in  District  No.  6,  whose 
present  ver}-  efficient  D.D.G.M.  is  T.  R.  Atkinson,  of  Simcoe. 

On  December  13th,  18fil,  a  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons 
was  organized  in  Norfolk,  which  is  known  as  Ezra  Chapter, 
No.  23,  with  the  following  Council :  Ex.  Com.  Chas.  Kahn,  Z. ; 
Ex.  Com.  C.  W.  Mathison,  H. ;  Ex.  Com.  Dr.  John  Clarke,  J. 
At  present  the  Chapter  includes  sixty-two  members.  The 
principal  officers  at  present  are  ;  Ex.  Com.  Dr.  \Vm.  Kennedy^ 
Z. ;  Ex.  Com.  R.  Brooks,  I.P.Z. ;  Ex.  Com.  C.  A.  Crosby,  H. ;' 
Ex.  Com.  Frank  Reid,  J. ;  Ex.  Com.  Rev.  R.  Hicks,  Chaplain : 
Ex.  Com.  W.  P.  Kelly,  S.E. ;  Ex.  Com.  Thos.  Pusey,  S.N. ;  Ex. 
Com.  J.  G.  Bottomly,  RS. ;  Ex.  Com.  R.  S.  McGill,  S.S. ;  Ex. 
Com.  R.  S.  Stalker,  J.S. ;  Ex.  Com.  W.  P.  Price,  Treasurer ;  Ex. 
Com.  Jas.  Fisher,  Janitor.  Regular  convocations  are  held  on 
Thursday  a.  f.  m.  in  each  month,  excepting  July  and  August. 

Among  the  fir.st  Companions  of  Ezra  Chapter  were  the  fol- 
lowing; Wm.  M.  Wilson,  RG.Z. ;  Hon.  M.  N.  Foley;  J.  Wil- 
liams, the  old  bandmaster;  W.  B.  Osborne,  the  old  county  Jailer: 
T.  G.  Mathison,  present  County  Attorney  and  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  Halton  County ;  Ju<lge  D.  M.  Walker,  of  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  R.  C.  Lyons,  M.  S.  Park,  and  L.  B.  Brown,  of  the  old 
VanNorman  foundry  firm. 

One  of  the  mo.st  distinguished  workers  in  Capitular 
Masonry  in  Norfolk,  is  J.  D.  Christie,  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Simcoe.  Mr.  Christie  is  P.G.S.  of  the  Wilson  Di.strict, 
and  a  zealous  worker  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Ezra  Chapter. 

There  is  no  I'ommandei'y  of  Templar  Masons  in  Norfolk, 

but  there  are  seven  Norfolk  Ma.sons  who  are  members  of  Odo 

De  St.  Anand  Preceptory,  No.  17,  of  Brantford.    Their  names 
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are  as  follows :  W.  P.  Price,  Robert  Brooks,  J.  B,  Jackson,  T. 
R.  Atkinson,  Craig  Boyd,  Thomas  Furlong  and  J.  D.  Christie. 
G.  M.  Gibbs,  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Simcoe,  is 
also  a  Knight  Templar. 

Of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  33-Degree 
Masons,  there  are  eight  members  in  Norfolk,  nameh' — G.  M. 
Gibbs  and  W.  S.  Wood,  Simcoe ;  Dr.  Wm.  Kennedy.  Vittoria  ; 
Arthur  Bowlby  and  Russell  Bowlby,  Waterford  ;  Frank  Brock, 
St.  Williams ;  and  Dr.  E.  M  eek,  Port  Rowan. 

Among  the  quaint  old  Masonic  papers  which  our  old  Long 
Point  pioneers  brought  into  the  wilds  of  Upper  Canada  with 
them,  is  the  following  certificate  found  among  the  old  Masonic 
papers  of  Wynant  Williams,  Es()uire.  It  is  well  preserved  and 
reads  as  follows  : 

"  Universal — 

"  To  all  Wliom  it  may  Concern :  We  do  hereby  certify  tliat 
brother  Wynant  Williams  is  a  Regular  Registered  Excellent 
High  Excellent  Mark  Man,  and  Mark  Master  Mason,  under  the 
Warrant  of  the  Grand  and  Royal  Ark  Vessel,  in  London  ;  and 
that  during  his  stay  amongst  us  he  behaved  himself  as  becomes 
an  honest  man  and  Mason. 

"  Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  of  this  G.  &  R.  A.  V^,  in 
London,  on  the  .seventh  day  of  May,  5792;  of  Excellent  Masonry, 
3284  ;  and  of  Mark  M.,  2806." 

The  above  is  signed  by  the  Master,  Senior  and  Junior  War- 
dens, and  the  Secretary. 

The  oldest  Masonic  apron  in  the  county  is,  probably,  that  of 
Col.  Sanuiel  Ryerse,  which  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
Isaac  Ryerse,  of  Woodhouse,  grandson  of  the  Colonel. 

A  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Rolph,  in  the 
Court-house  at  Vittoria,  London  District,  in  1824,  on  the 
occa.sion  of  tlie  death  of  Colonel  Nichol,  shows  that  both  of 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  were  members  of  the  Lodgf 
whose  meetings  were  held  in  the  Court-house  at  Vittoria.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Nichol,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  superintend  the  building  of  Brock's  Monu- 
ment, was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  night-time,  and  precipi- 
tated into  Niagara's  mighty  chasm. 
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Amoxg  the  many  stalwart  young  Germans  wlio  were  aided 
in  emigrating  to  the  American  colonies,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  Raynard  Potts,  the  grand-ancestor  of 
the  Potts  family  of  Norfolk.  This  young  emigrant  settled  in 
the  colony  of  Maryland,  where  he  raised  a  famil}'^  of  sons  and 
daughters.  Jacob  Potts,  the  old  Woodhouse  pioneer,  was  Ijorn 
in  17GI,  and  was  the  eldest  son.  Raynard  Potts  was  an  over- 
seer on  a  large  tobacco  plantation ;  and,  unlike  most  of  the  old 
overseers,  he  managed  to  control  the  field  forces  without  the  use 
of  the  "black-snake."  He  b^dieved  the  black  men  and  women 
who  bent  their  backs  in  slavish  toil  were  human  beings,  and  he 
treated  them  accordingly.  He  would  not  overburden  them, 
and  he  looked  after  their  physical  comfort.  This  method  of 
treating  the  colored  hands  made  him  very  popular  among  them, 
and  thus  gaining  their  good-will  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
more  for  the  benefit  of  his  employers.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  owners  strongly  repremanded  him  for  it.  They  said 
it  was  dangerous  to  show  too  much  leniency  in  the  management 
of  the  slaves,  and  threatened  him  with  dismissal  if  he  persisted 
in  his  course.  One  day  he  excused  an  aged  negro  from  further 
duty  that  day,  because  he  had  complained  of  being  weak  and 
tired,  and  when  one  of  the  owners  learned  of  the  fact  he  rode 
out  on  the  plantation  in  a  fit  of  rage,  and  threatened  to  horse- 
whip the  overseer.  Mr.  Potts  dared  him  to  make  the  attempt, 
giving  him  to  unaerstand  that  if  he  did  so,  the  field  hands 
would  all  resent  it,  and  a  plantation  mutiny  would  be  the  result. 
The  attempt  was  not  made,  but  the  too-merciful  overseer  was 
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at  once  reliuved  of  his  charge.  An  application  of  the  principles 
of  justice  and  mercy,  was,  of  very  necessity,  destructive  of  the 
s\'steni  of  traffic  in  men  and  women,  and  no  man  could  hold  the 
position  of  overseer  on  the  Southern  plantations  who  looked 
upon  the  black  man  as  a  human  being. 

Towards  the  cljse  of  last  century  the  Potts  family  emioiuted 
from  Maryland  to  Upper  Canada,  and  settled  at  Lyons'  Creek, 
not  far  from  the  Falls.  The  family  consisted  of  the  father, 
IJaynartl  Potts — the  mother  having  died  in  Maryland  ;  Jacol) 
Potts,  the  elder  son,  who  had  married  in  Maryland  ;  John 
Potts,  a  younger  son,  and  two  or  three  sisters.  The  names 
of  these  sisters,  who  they  married  or  where  they  settled,  are 
matters  of  fiimily  history,  unknown  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
Potts,  the  Norfolk  family  ancestor. 

In  the  year  1800  Jacob  Potts  and  his  family  moved  up  to 
Long  Point  settlement.  John  Misner  and  his  family, and  apart 
of  the  Slaght  family,  moved  up  with  them.  They  drove  their 
stock  along  the  lake  shore,  and  brought  their  goods  in  row 
boats.  Jacob  Potts  settled  on  Lots  2  and  3,  5th  concession, 
Woodhouse.  Mr.  Potts  built  the  largest  barn  in  that  section  of 
tlie  settlement.  It  was  built  of  logs,  and  was  fifty  feet  long. 
When  it  was  raised  the  help  of  every  settler  for  fifteen  miles 
around  was  required,  and  everybody  said  Mr.  Potts  would  never 
grow  a  sufficient  ciuantity  of  grain  to  fill  it.  In  the  early  years 
the  wolves  were  very  troublesome  in  this  section,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Potts  to  build  the  walls  of  his  log  sheepfold 
high  and  very  flaring  at  the  top  to  keep  the  blood-thirsty  pests 
from  destroying  his  flock.  He  paid  82.50  an  acre  for  his 
Woodhouse  land,  but  it  was  at  Lyons'  Creek  where  he  experi- 
enced that  pinch  of  destitution  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  so  many 
of  our  old  pioneers.  So  great  was  this  destitution  that  on  one 
occasion  the  only  possible  sustenance  he  was  able  to  procure  for 
his  little  family  was  a  soup  obtained  by  boiling  a  bundle  of 
green  wheat. 

Jacob  Potts  M'as  married  three  times.  His  first  marriage 
occurred  in  ]\Iaryland.     Of  this  union  there  were  four  sons — 
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Raynani,  Jacob,  William  and  John;  and  two  danglitors — 
Elizabeth  and  Hannah.  There  was  no  issue  by  the  second 
marriage.  By  his  third  wife,  Mrs.  Catherine  Dutf,  iiec  Catherine 
Richards,  he  had  two  sons — George  and  Philip ;  and  one 
daughter,  Catherine.     He  died  in  1S38,  in  his  7Sth  year. 

Raynard  Potts,  eldest  .son  of  Jacob,  married  Esther,  third 
daughter  of  Solomon  Austin,  and  settled  on  part  of  the  home- 
stead. By  this  marriage  he  had  two  son.s — Jacob  and  John. 
Subsequently  he  married  Mrs.  Catherine  Decew,  ^ice  Catherine 
Bauniwart,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Margaret.  He  died 
in  180!),  in  his  87th  year. 

Jacob  Potts,  second  son  of  Jacob,  married  Helen  Wyckott', 
and  .settled  in  Charlotteville.  Jacob  Potts  di,stinauislu'(l 
himself  dui'ing  the  troublous  times  of  the  rebellion.  He 
was  born  in  1785,  and  died  in  1867,  in  his  88rd  year.  He  was 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  his  public  life  was  such  as  to  entitle 
his  name  to  a  place  among  Norfolk's  distinguished  sons.  He 
had  one  son,  Edwin,  who  figured  prominentl}'  as  a  lumVierman 
and  speculator  in  pine  timber.  Edwin  died  in  1870,  in  his 
G8th  year,  and  Dr.  T.  R.  Potts,  who  died  young,  after  acquiring 
high  honors  in  his  profession,  was  a  son  of  Edwin.  Colonel 
Potts  had  four  daughters— Sarah  Ann,  Eliza,  Rebecca  and 
Helen. 

William  Potts,  third  .son  of  Jacob,  married  Jennie  Davis, 
and  settled  finally  near  Fredericksburg.  He  had  several  sons 
and  daughters,  among  whom  were  Susan  and  Nelson. 

John  Potts,  fourth  anu  youngest  son  of  Jacob,  by  his  Mary- 
land wife,  died  single  in  1818,  in  his  25th  year. 

George  Potts,  fifth  son  of  Jacol:),  and  eldest  son  by  the  third 
marriage,  married  Mary  Buck,  and  settled  on  part  of  the  home- 
stead. He  is  living,  liaving  reached  his  84th  year,  hale  and 
well  preserved.  He  has  a  remarkable  memory,  being  able  to 
lelate  incidents  of  bush  life  which  occiirred  when  he  was  only 
four  3'ears  old.  He  was  a  muscular  man,  and  could  turn  off' 
more  work  in  a  day  than  any  man  in  the  Potts'  settlement.  He 
commenced  the  busy  activities  of  his  long  life  at  a  very  tender 
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m^v,  liaviui^  duy,'  and  picked  up  a  bushel  of  potutoes  wlii'ii  he 
was  tlii'ce  years  vh]  :vi,d  v.'heii  he  was  ten  he  (hi^  and  picked  up 
twi'Uty-Hve  husliels  in  a  (hiy.  He  coui<l  cradle  an  acre  ui' 
wheat  in  an  hour,  and  make  an  axe-helve  in  eighteen  minutes. 
He  was  an  expert  with  the  cradle  and  scythe,  and  Avhen  only 
thirteen  years  old  he  took  a  man's  place  as  a  cradler  and 
mower.  He  never  learned  a  trade,  but  he  coukl  lay  out  and 
frame  a  buililing,  and  make  a  ])air  of  boots.  Indeed,  his  even- 
int^s  were  employed  in  making;  axe-helves  for  the  market,  and 
in  makintjj  boots  and  shoes  for  the  family.  He  used  to  bhjck  out 
and  finish  up  for  the  market,  as  nuiny  as  seven  axe-helves 
durint;'  an  evening,  following  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  woods. 
Mr.  I'otts  hiis  a  distinct  I'eccllection  of  a  trip  he  made  through 
the  woods  to  Simcoe  with  his  mother,  when  he  was  only  four 
years  old.  They  saw  a  bear  i)erched  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree 
whith  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  cemetery.  They 
hurried  on  to  the  store  kept  at  that  time  by  thi;  late  Duke 
Campl)ell,  where  Mrs.  Potts  related  the  circumstance.  Arming 
themselves  with  guns,  Mr.  Campbell  and  another  man  accom- 
[lanitd  them  on  their  homeward  journey,  and  when  they  came 
to  the  tree  bruiji  was  there  still,  Imt  considering  "  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor"  he  droppeil  from  his  resting-place,  and 
made  off"  into  the  forest  in  the  usual  lubberly  mannei-.  When 
George  was  a  little  fellow  he  Wiis  playing  in  the  woods  one  day, 
with  his  little  brothers  and  sisters,  when  a  dry  stub  fell  and 
killed  one  of  them.  This  was  always  considered  a  great  family 
mystery,  as  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  at  the  time. 

CJeoi'ge  Potts  had  three  sons — Ambrose,  Sanmel  and  George  ; 
and  five  daughters — Martha,  Orillia,  Eli/a,  Helen  and  Mary. 
Geokge  and  S.vmuel  occupy  the  old  homestead. 

Philip  Potts,  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Jacob,  married 
Fanny  Puck,  and  settled  in  Galesburg,  Michigan,  where  he 
raised  a  family. 

Elizabeth  and  Hainiah  Potts,  daughters  of  Jacol),  the  (jld 
pioneer,   by   his   lirst   marriage,   nuirried,    respectively,  Jacob 
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Lemon  and  Jonathan  Austin.  Tho  names  ol'  tliuir  children  urn 
ffiven  el.sewliero. 

Cathei'in*^  Potts,  only  (lan(,diter  of  the  old  pioneer,  hy  his 
third  marriaj^f,  married  a  shoemaker  nameil  Powers,  who 
settled  in  Elj^in  County.  She  had  two  dauj^hters  — Melissa  and 
Rena. 

The  descendants  of  Jacob  Potts  have  become  (juite  numer- 
ous, and  amono'  the  old  family  names  none  have  a  more  familiar 
sound  in  Norfolk  than  the  name  of  Potts. 
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NORFOLFvS  OLD  VETERAN  HIGH  CONSTABLE— PEGG. 


Tur:  iijuno  of  Xnthaii 
IVu'o'  lias  Ix'Oii  a  tf'i'i'or  to 
evil-doers  in  Norfolk  for 
over  half  a  century.  As 
early  as  1840  he  was  ap- 
pointed Constable  by  the 
old  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
was  reappijinted  from  year 
to  year,  as  was  tlie  cnstoui 
at  that  time.  Forty  years 
aijo  he  was  ai>pointed  Hijih 
Constable  for  Norfolk, 
lioldinn'  the  position  ilowu 
to  the  time  of  iiis  death, 
which  occurred  since  this 
sketch  was  first  wi'itten. 
He  reacheil  his  STtli  year, 
but  for  several  years  ])revi()Us  to  liis  death  hi)  had  been  unable 
to  cope  with  the  nuiscular  doers  of  evil  Me  spent  his  life  in 
liis  county's  service  — a  service  that  is  miderpaid  and  fi-au^-ht 
with  con.stant  dani^er  of  receiving  personal  injury  or  of  losing 
life  it.self — and  it  would  have  been  a  simple  act  of  justice  had 
the  old  hiirh  constable  been  iirantefl  a  reasonable  allowance 
(Ktrini^f  the  decliniiif,'  years  he  spent  in  the  (jl<l  arm-chaii'. 

Many  of  our  hi<;her  public  officials  are  permitted  to  retire 
from  .service  while  comparativc^ly  wealthy  and  not  imjiaired  by 
old    a^^e.   ;ui<l    draw    upon   the   Pul)lic    Treasury   during   the 
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remainder  of  tlieir  lives.  This  may  be  all  i'i<fht ;  and  if  su, 
how  nmch  more  ri<(hteous  must  be  the  claim  of  that  official 
who  has  served  tlie  public  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  in  the 
suppression  of  vice,  and  in  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  law, 
until  the  burden  of  accumulated  j'eai'S  has  broken  the  strong 
man  down  and  incapacitated  liim  for  further  service,  leaving  him 
with' lut  that  ample  provision  for  old  age  which  men  engaged 
in  lie  activities  of  private  life  are  permitted  to  make  ?  The 
emoluments  of  the  office  of  high  constable  are  not  sufficiently 
lucrative  to  enal)le  the  incumbent  to  "  feathi-r  his  nest" — as  is 
the  casi  "  iHi  many  of  the  higher  offices— and  when  the 
iiitirmitii  s  ol  old  age  make  it  no  longer  ])ossible  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  lie  is  justly  entitled  to,  ami  should 
receive,  a  grateful  recognition  for  his  past  services  in  some 
sub  iaiit]^''  way. 

;,jr  {-'gghafl  a  wide  experience  in  attending  to  the  duties 
of  his  office.  He  pa.ssed  through  many  trying  ordeals — tests 
that  prove  the  kind  of  stutt'  a  man  is  ma<lo  of — and  it  is  a. 
matter  of  record  that  Nathan  Pegg  was  a  man  emiuentl\-  fitted 
l)y  nature  for  the  position  lie  tilled  for  so  )nany  years. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Pegg  went  over  to  Waterford  to  arrest 
a  man  namei]  (deason.  It  was  a  cold  day  and  he  wore  a  heavy 
overcoat  ami  lono-  woollen  nuiffier.  When  he  came  in  sio-ht  of 
the  hou.se  he  saw  his  man  enter,  but  when  he  reached  the  door 
the  man's  wife  said  her  husband  was  not  at  home.  ]\lr.  JVgg 
knew  better  and  at  once  entered  the  house.  In  the  kitchen 
he  found  his  man  ai-mcid  with  a  heavy  1)ar  of  iron,  and,  as  the 
constable  ad\anced,  (ileason  threatened  to  knock  his  brains  out 
if  he  attempteil  to  lay  hands  on  him.  The  man  then  thn^w 
the  bar  of  iron  at  Mr  Pegg  without  serious  effi'ct,  and  the  next 
instant  the  constable  seized  him.  Gleason  was  a  powerful 
man,  and  Mr.  Pegg,  encund)ered  with  supei'tluous  clothing,  had 
his  hands  full.  To  add  to  the  diHlculty  tlu!  man's  wife  came 
to  the  rescue,  and,  during  the  tussle,  the  ^wo  came  near 
choking  him  to  death  by  nu'ans  of  the  woollen  mutiler  wound 
around  his  neck,     On  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  room  lay  an 
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Ugly-looking  butcher  knife,  which  Gloason  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching.  With  this  weapon  he  kept  Mr.  Pegg  at  bay  and 
finally  escaped  from  the  house.  During  the  straggle  Mr.  Pegg 
received  several  bad  cuts  on  his  wrists.  The  warrant  having 
been  destroyed  a  new  one  was  issued  on  the  following  day. 
The  man  was  art  sted  and  tried,  and  the  only  punishment  he 
received  was  six  months  in  jail. 

The  High  Coiistable  assisted  Constable  Freeman  Rose  the 
night  the  latter  received  the  terrible  knife  wound  that  ruined 
him  for  life.  The  prisoner  was  a  colored  tough,  named  Graves, 
who  lived  in  the  old  "  Negro  Quarter  "  of  Simcoe.  It  was  a 
dai'k  night,  and  when  the  constables  reached  Graves'  house  he 
was  standing  on  the  sidewalk.  Rose  stepped  up  and  arrested 
him  in  the  "Queen's  name,"  and  as  he  did  so  Graves  knocked 
him  down  with  a  piece  of  chain  and  sprang  towards  the 
fence.  He  was  armed  with  a  heavy  club ;  and,  as  he  scale<l 
the  fence,  Mr.  Pegg  wrenched  the  club  from  his  hands.  The 
constaliles  pursued  and  caught  him,  and  as  Rose  was  about  to 
handcutl'  him  tlit^  negro  plunged  a  knife  into  Rose's  abdomen, 
an<l,  breaking  loose  from  Pegg,  made  good  his  escape  in  the 
darkness.  He  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  country  ;  and, 
years  afterwards,  was  seen  by  Hon.  M.  Foley  at  a  hotel  in 
Alabama.  The  wound  received  by  Mr.  Rose  was  a  serious  one 
and  neai'ly  proved  fatal.  For  a  whole  year  he  lay  on  his  back 
and  sntlered  great  pain,  and  was  never  again  able  to  pei'form 
any  kind  of  miinuiil  labor. 

Hefore  Mr.  Pegg  was  appointed  high  constable  he  was  sent 
to  Lvnnville  to  assist  Hieh  Constable  Dredue  and  Constable 
Tate  in  the  ai-rest  of  one  John  Shaw,  who  had  whipped  a 
pound-keeper  and  taken  out  sonu;  impounded  stock  by  force. 
They  found  their  man  at  home,  anrl  stayed  with  him  till  noun, 
and  then  went  away  without  an-esting  liin\.  Shaw  was  arnieii 
with  a  hi'iinH  aiiullcstivk,  which  he  adroitly  coneealtMl  in  such  a 
way — snapping  the  slide  wlienever  oni;  of  them  made  a  move 
towards  him — that  they  thought  he  hail  a  pistol,  and  were 
thus  scared  away.     Subseipiently  Mr.  Pegg  secured  a  warrant 
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went  a  second  time,  taking  Fisher,  Walker,  Murch  and  Pegg 
with  liim.  Shaw  was  not  at  home  this  time,  but  after  search- 
ing every  house  in  the  neighborhood  they  found  him  armed 
witli  a  bowie-knife.  Fisher  wanted  to  knock  him  down,  I)Ut 
this  he  was  not  warranted  in  doinij.  While  moving  about 
watching  for  a  chance,  Pegg  suddenly  seized  him  by  the  arms 
from  behind  and  he  was  handcuffed.  Shaw  was  tried  and 
convicted,  but  escaped  from  jail  by  crawling  through  an  eight- 
inch  space  under  the  stove,  and  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
country. 

In  speaking  of  his  life's  work  Mr.  Pegg  said  :  "  I  thiid<  a 
constable  should  l»e  given  the  same  powers  and  allowed  the 
same  means  of  defence  that  policemen  in  our  cities  have.  The 
policeman  carries  his  baton,  and  if  his  prisoner  shows  tight  he 
is  armed  with  the  means  of  overcoming  his  resistance.  When 
!t  constable  steps  up  to  arrest  a  tough  he  does  so  at  hi.s  peril 
L'very  time.  When  he  lays  his  hand  upon  a  man's  shoulder  he 
incurs  a  certain  risk.  The  man  may  be  armed  with  revolver 
or  knife,  and  he  may  be  in  a  proper  mood  to  make  in.stant 
use  of  it.  It  may  be  a  test  of  physical  strength,  an<l  in  such 
ease  the  officer,  although  he  may  be  equal  to  his  antagonist,  is 
})laced  l)y  the  hiw  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  as  the  law 
assumes  that  every  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty, 
and  the  constable  is  held  strictly  accoinitable  for  any  injury  he 
may  do  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of  overcoming  his  resistance, 
although  sueli  injury  ma}'  bi'  essential  to  the  cajjture.  At  ti'-st 
I  carried  a  r»3Volver,  but  after  a  while  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  risk  of  receiving  a  personal  injury,  through  lack  of  the 
means  of  self-defenci',  was  less  to  be  feariMl  than  the  r'vA-:  ! 
would  incur  by  shooting  a  man  in  a  moment  ol'  uiulur  haste, 
and  so  I  pliieed  my  revolver  in  a  drawer  and  kept  it  there.  I 
have  spent  my  life  in  the  business,  and  my  experience  ti-aehes 
me  that  all  ct)nstables  shouhl  not  be  permitteil  to  carry 
revolvers.  Some  may  be  entrtisted  with  firearms  on  all  occa- 
sions,  but   they  do   not    constitute   the   majority.     A  county 
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constable  who  devotes  his  time  to  his  business  deserves  more 
pay.  His  clothes  are  freiinently  torn  otf  him  ;  he  is  exposed  to 
dangers,  and.  if  not  endowed  with  a  cast-iron  constitution,  will 
break  down  under  it;  and  though  lu;  be  spared  for  a  long  life 
of  service,  as  exemplificl  in  my  own  case,  he  will  be  unaV)le  to 
lay  aside  a  sufficient  sum  from  the  profits  of  the  office  to  keep 
him  during  the  few  last  years  he  spends  in  the  arm-chair." 

The  Pegg  family  of  Norfolk,  are  descended  from  an  Ameri- 
can family  of  New  Jersey.  John  Pegg  of  that  colony  had  two 
sons,  Nathan  ami  John.  The  former  died  young  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  latter  went  down  to  Philadelphia  while  yet  a 
mere  lad,  and  engajied  at  such  work  as  he  coidd  find  to  do. 
One  day  a  caravan  of  North  Carolina  and  jNIar}  land  V.  E. 
Loyalists  passed  through  the  city  en  route  for  Upper  Canada. 
Young  Pegg  fell  in  with  the  party  and  engaged  with  them  as 
driver  and  caretaker  of  the  cows  and  other  stock  the  ]^arty 
were  driving  with  them.  This  was  the  Solomon  Austin  party, 
consisting  of  twelve  families,  which  arrived  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  in  the  month  of  June,  179;?.  Young  Pegg  came  to 
Lyini  Valley  with  the  Austins,  and  subsetpiently  married 
Eli/abi'th,  fourth  daughter  of  .Solomon  Austin,  and  settled  near 
his  father-indaw's  home,  on  lan<l  drawn  by  his  wife,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  U,  E.  Loyalist.  He  died  in  1850,  at  aliout  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  and  his  wife  dieil  in  18.')4.  John  Pegg 
had  four  sons — Philip,  Nathan,  Joseph  and  James;  an<]  four 
daughters — Joanna,  Esther,  Maiy  and  Elizabeth. 

Philip  Pegg,  eldest  son  of  John,  married  Rebecca  Ann 
Lemon,  and  settled  finally  on  tho  Round  Plains.  He  had  one 
son,  Jacob;  and  two  daughters — ]\Iary  and  Melinda.  Subse- 
(piently  he  married  Mary  Moi'gan,  but  there  were  no  childn-n 
by  this  second  marriag(i. 

Nathan    Peu'g.  S((Cond    son    of   John,   married    Julia    Ann 
daughter  of  Solomon  Austin,  son  of   Stjlomon,  and  st'ttltMl  in 
Simeoe.      He  was  the   old   high  constable  and  the   last  male 
survivor   of    his   generation.      He    had    tlu'ee    sons— Wesley. 
Austin    and    Robert;     and    twD   daughters — Sarah  and  Julia. 
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Wesley  Poj^g  is  one  of  Nort'olk's  veteran  school  teachers;  in 
fact,  his  name  is  as  suggestive  of  the  school  room,  as  his 
father's  name  is  of  the  court-room. 

Joseph  Pegg,  the  third  son,  died  single,  as  did  also  his 
sister  Joanna. 

James  Pegg,  fourth  son  of  John,  married  Drusilla  Rocka- 
feller,  and  settled  in  Lucerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
raised  a  family. 

Esther  Pegg,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  married  William 
Murray,  and  settled  on  the  Round  Plains.  She  had  three  sons 
— Charles,  Wesley  and  Wallace. 

Mary  Pegg,  the  second  daughter,  married  John  Richmond, 
and  settled  in  Simcoe.  She  had  three  daughters — Drusilla, 
Eliza,  and  one  who  settled  in  Kansas. 

Elizabeth  Pegg,  youngest  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer, 
married  William  Williams,  and  settled  in  I^sorfolk.  She  had 
four  daughters — Caroline,  Annie,  Julia  and  Minnie. 
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WHEN  GRANDMOTHER  SLAGHT  WAS  A  GIRL, 

It  was  about  sevoiity-five  years  ago  wlien  Sarah  Corliss 
was  a  c,nrl.  At  that  time  she  was  one  of  the  smartest  ami 
best-looking  girls  in  the  Boston  settlement.  More  than  one 
young  fellow,  with  a  coon-skin  cap  and  a  brand-new  hickory 
sliirt,  tried  to  get  around  the  "  old  man,"  but  Swain  Corliss  was 
not  to  be  "  got  around  "  by  every  young  log-roller  that  camt' 
along,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  home  settlement  or  came 
from  Turkey  Point,  or  any  other  centres  of  Long  Point  refine- 
ment. He  did  not  bring  up  his  girls  in  the  dense  woods  and 
on  the  rich,  sticky  soil  of  old  Townsend,  to  be  carried  oi\'  l»y 
fellows  who  were  not  "all  wool  and  a  yard  wide."  He  had 
whittled  out  a  home  in  the  rough,  ami  he  knew  that  the 
youngsters  who  were  "  sliinin'  "  around  his  comely  daughters 
would  have  to  do  likewise  if  they  ever  had  homes  of  thei)' 
own  :  and  he  had  learned  from  the  hard  school  of  experience 
what  kind  of  pluck  a  young  fellow  must  po.ssess,  and  what  sort 
of  stuff"  he  must  be  made  of  to  accom})lish  this  task.  He 
knew  that  his  girls  were  duly  c|ualified  and  abundantly  aljle  to 
perform  their  share  of  the  labor  in  the  work  of  home-building, 
and  he  determined  not  to  accept  any  one  as  a  son-in-law  who 
was  unworthy.  This  was  all  right  if  the  standard  had  not 
been  raised  too  high.  To  compare  the  average  young  man  of 
the  settlement  with  his  own  girls  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
individual  worth  or  moral  excellence,  was  to  place  the  young 
men  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  in  their  endeavors  to  win 
the  over- watchful  father's  approval. 

"  Love  goes  where  it  is  sent  "  was  a  philosophical  old  .saying 
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in  our  good  old  grandmothers'  days,  and  ono  tliat  tliey 
religiously  believed  in ;  and  so  Sarah  Corliss  fell  in  love  with 
Job  Slaght.  It  was  in  the  days  of  l)ows  and  arrows,  and 
(,'upid,  no  doubt,  was  a  better  marksman  at  that  time  than  he 
is  nowadays.  In  those  days  Cupi<l  was  looked  upon  as  a 
veritable  tyrant.  His  darts  were  shot  oft"  arbitrarily  without 
the  least  preconsideration  as  to  matters  of  adaptability,  mar- 
riage endowments,  "  compatibility  of  temper "  or  worldly 
prospects ,  and  the  invincible  little  missiles  always  "  went 
where  they  were  sent."  Job  Slaght  was  not  "  all  wool " 
according  to  the  standard  of  inspection  adopted  by  Mr.  Corliss, 
and  so,  when  Sarah  fell  in  love  with  him,  the  paternal  head  of 
the  Corliss  log-house  raised  a  sti'ong  and  vigorous  objection. 
He  told  her  she  would  lower  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Corliss 
if  she  married  Job  Slaght,  and  that  if  she  persisted  in  her 
unwise  course  he  would  be  compelled  to  put  down  his  cow-hide 
boot  squarely  and  firndy,  and  nip  the  whole  business  in  the 
bud.  Was  the  bud  nipped  ?  Sarah  Corliss  is  within  a  few 
months  of  her  91st  milestone  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  as  she 
can  tell  the  story  as  well  to-day  as  she  could  seventy  j'ears 
acjo,  we  Nvill  let  her  tell  it  herself  : 

"  I  never  openly  and  wilfully  disobeyed  my  father  but  once 
in  my  life,  a.i<l  that  was  when  I  got  married.  Father  didn't 
like  Job  and  he  didn't  want  me  to  marry  him.  But  you  see 
I'd  px"omised  Job,  and  I  had  to  either  disobey  father  or  break 
my  word  and  honor  with  the  man  I  loved  and  wanted  to  marry. 
Put  any  girl  in  a  place  like  that,  and  if  slie  is  conscious  of 
having  a  heart — and  she  would  be  if  it  wasn't  calloused  all 
over  with  the  evil  eff'ects  of  a  vain,  trilling,  idle  life — she 
would  be  guided  by  its  pulsations  and  the  dictations  of  her 
own  conscience  rather  than  the  cold  business-like  advice  oi  a 
father,  however  kind  and  aff'ectionate  he  might  bo.  Job  and  I 
had  to  run  away  to  get  married.  He  hired  a  man  tt)  take  us 
down  to  S(iuire  Bowlby's  in  the  night  in  his  lundjer  wagon. 
Nowadays  the  girls  go  away  in  a  covered  l)uggy,  or  in  the 
cars,  when  they  cut  up  a  caper  of  this  kind.     Well,  the  S(iuire 
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inairic*!  us,  uml  on  our  way  back  we  mot  father,  who  passeil  us 

without  savin'  a  word.     When  he  tjjot  down  to  Waterford  the 

tavern-keeper  t(jld  him  that  wo  were  lawfully  married    and 

that  the  only  thin;^  ho  could  do  about  it  was  to  go  home,  make 

the  best  of  it  and  get  up  a  nice  little  "  infare."     Father  didn't 

Kivo  us  the  "  infare  "  or  get  over  it  till  he  saw  that  Job  and  I 

were  gettin'  along  all  right.     We  stayed  at  a  neighbor's  that 

night,  and  tlie  next  day  we  took  possession  of  our  home.     3Iy, 

what  a  place  it  was  I     Job's  mother  had  been  dead  about  eight 

years,  and  the  old  man  had  let  everything  go  to  rack  an'  ruin. 

The  land  had  been  cropjjod  by  the   neighbors  in  an}'  way  to 

suit  themselves,  and  even  the  fences  had  been  carried  oft".     Job 

was  handy  with   tools,  and   he    had    been    away   from   home 

workin'  for  himself.     In  the  old  log-house  there  were  three  old 

rickety,  broken-down  chairs,  and  an  old  sc^uare  table.     Well, 

the  first  thing  Job  did  was  to  buy  six  cups  and  saucers,  six 

plates,  six  knives  and  forks  and  a  tea-pot.     A  bedstead  was 

made  by  fitting  small  poles  into  auger-holes  bored  into  the 

logs.     These  poles  were  about  six  feet  long,  and   were  small 

enough  to  have  a  good  spring.     The  lower  ends  of  these  spring 

poles  lay  on  a  cross  piece,  one  end  of  which  was  inserted  in  an 

auger-hole  in  the  wall  and  the  other  supported  by  an  upright. 

Job  got  a  feather  bed  and  some  bedding  from  a  man  who  owed 

•him  for  work  done,  and  being  a  CJirpenter  he  soon  got  things 

in  a  livable  shape.     In  the  barn  there  was  a  quantity  of  fla.x 

which  had  been  grown  before  everything  had  gone  to  rack, 

and  as  soon  as  we  got  things  righted  up  abit  in  the  house,  Job 

went  out  to  work  and  I  pitched  into  that  flax.     Job  broke  it 

for  me  and  then  I  took  oft'  the  shives,  hetcheled  it,  takin'  out 

the  tow,  which  was  carded  and  spun  on  the  big  wheel  like  wool, 

and  which   furnished   the  fiUin'  in   weavin'   the  coarser  cloth 

used  for  towelling,  tickin',  bagging,  etc.     The  flax  was  spun  on 

the  little  wheel.     We  were  married  in  October,  and  during  the 

wnnter  I  made  up  forty-three  yards  of  cloth  out  of  that  flax, 

and  this  gave  us  a  supply  of  table  cloths,  towels,  sheets,  tickin', 

bags,  etc.;  and  while  I  was  thus  engaged,  Job  worked  around 
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for  wlioat  and  pork,  and,  when  not  eniployed  in  tliis  way, 
improved  tlie  time  in  makin'  me  a  wash-tub,  a  little  churn  and 
two  or  three  pails.  In  the  sprinj^  Job  bought  a  cow,  and  the 
busy  work  of  life  began,  dod  in  His  mercy  smiled  on  oui* 
efforts,  and  we  prospered ;  but,  my,  my  !  how  (juickly  it  has  all 
passed  away.  It  seems  only  night  before  last  that  I  climbed 
into  that  lumber  wagon  and  bumped  along  over  the  corduroy 
by  the  side  of  Job,  on  our  way  to  Squire  Bowlby's,  and  yet 
many  years  have  come  and  gone  since  Job's  life  work  was 
ended,  while  I  am  passed  ninety.  Yes,  tell  the  story  to  the 
young,  and  if  it  will  inspire  them  with  renewed  courage  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  life,  or  lea^^  them  to  a  keener  realization 
of  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  you  will  be  doing  a  good  work." 

Job  Slaght  was  a  grandson  of  Job  Slaght,  one  of  the 
original  pioneers  of  old  Townsend,  whose  history  is  given  else- 
where in  this  volume.  The  "original"  Job  Slaght  had  five 
sons — Henry,  Job,  John,  Cornelius  and  Aaron ;  and  three 
daughters — Elizabeth,  Sarah  and  Mary. 

Henry  Slaght,  the  eldest  of  these  sons,  married  Abigail 
Heminover,  and  settled  about  two  miles  north  of  Waterford, 
in  the  5th  concession  of  Townsend.  They  had  two  sons — Job 
and  Parney  ;  and  two  daughters — Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Jon, 
the  elder  of  these  two  sons,  married  Sarah  Corliss,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  old  homestead, 
but  subsequently  sold  out  and  settled  near  Port  Rowan,  where 
he  died.  His  aged  widow  lives  in  Port  Ryerse.  They  liad  two 
sons — Andrew  and  Philander  :  and  three  daughters — Caroline, 
Pluvbe  and  Mary. 
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Not  many  people  ia  Norfolk  ever  heanl  ot"  Newport, 
although  thousarjis  annually  visit  the  spot  where  it  once 
flourished.  Old  New^tort  is  known  to-day  as  "  The  Glen." 
Many  of  our  young  people  have  visited  this  beautiful  little 
leaf-embowered  summer  resort,  and  sat  beneath  the  grand  old 
trees,  or  strolled  besiiie  the  cool,  clear  waters  of  the  murmuring 
bn)ok  that  winds  around  through  what  is  called  "  Lover's 
Retreat,"  little  dreaming  that  this  (juiet,  peaceful  resting-place 
wjus  once  a  businciss  centre  of  considerable  importance.  The 
spot  where  Sunday-.school  scholars  now  dance  and  skip  in 
childish  glee,  '"as  once  the  place  where  whiskey  was  made.  It 
was  the  place  where  the  "  chaw-chaw  "  of  the  old  upright  saw 
was  heard  in  sawing  logs  into  lumber.  It  was  the  phice  where 
the  hum  of  machinery  made  music  in  the  little  valley,  in  grind- 
ing wheat  into  floui-  and  in  "chopping"  rye  and  cox'n  for  the 
neighboring  distilleries ;  and  it  was  the  place  where  merchandise 
was  sold  to  farmers  wlu)  came  with  loads  of  grain  from  farms 
many  miles  away.  What  a  wonderful  transformation  has  been 
brought  about!  Where  once  upon  a  time  the  air  was  laden  with 
dust  and  the  earth  strewn  with  saw-dust,  slab-piles  and  dirty 
pools  of  distillery  slops,  are  now  seen  clean,  winding  walks, 
rustic  bridges,  green  terraces,  floral  beautj'  and  clear  waters. 

Is  is  claimed  by  one  branch  of  the  Mabee  family,  that 
Pellum,  youngest  son  of  the  original  Frederick  Mabee,  built  the 
first  distillery  at  this  place,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  Silas 
Montross.  Mi*.  Montross  was  an  early  settler,  having  settled  on 
the  lot  adjoining  Newport  on  the  east,  and  he  operated  this 
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distillery  at  an  early  date.  Elder  Finch  and  his  son,  Thomas, 
built  a  grist-mill  at  Newport  in  1807,  which  was  burned  down 
by  the  Americans  during  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Montross' 
distillery  was  sacked  at  the  same  time.  The  date  of  this  event 
is  given  as  May  14th,  1814.  Before  the  embers  were  cold,  plans 
were  laid  for  a  new  mill.  It  was  a  loss  uejply  felt  by  the  set- 
tlers, and  they  turned  tmt  en  ttiKssc  arid  helped  to  erect  the 
new  mill,  which  wjus  built  of  logs,  and  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion within  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  old  mill  was  burned. 
In  the  adjustment  of  losses  the  Finches  received  $500,  or  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  mill.  Thomas  Finch 
had  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Vittoria,  which  did 
not  prove  successful,  and  an  interest  in  the  Newport  property 
was  sold  to  one  McQueen.  But  the  complication  was  too 
much  for  them,  and  in  about  the  year  1825  their  interest 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Cross  &  Fisher.  The  old  firm  had 
commenced  to  build  a  new  mill,  which  was  finished  by  the 
new  firm  after  they  came  into  posse.ssion. 

The  business  conducted  by  Cro.ss  &  Fisher  in  Long  Point 
settlement  was  a  success  from  the  very  start.  Donald  Fisher 
began  his  business  career  as  a  young  clerk  in  the  city  of 
Montreal.  Thomas  Cross  was  a  young  Vermonter,  engaged  in 
the  cattle  ti-adc  His  principal  market  was  Alontreal,  and  it 
was  while  visiting -this  market  hv  became  aopiainted  with  Mr. 
Fisher.  This  ac<|uaintanee  ripened  into  friendship,  resulting  in 
the  foi-mation  of  a  business  partnership. 

But  they  were  luidecided  as  to  the  best  place  for  the  location 
of  their  business.  They  finally  decided  thflt  it  would  be  either 
Vittoria,  in  the  Long  Point  settlement,  or  Aiuherstburg,  in  the 
Detroit  River  settlement.  It  seems  they  were  unable  to  make 
a  choice  between  these  two,  and  so  they  left  it  to  blind  chance 
by  tossing  up  a  penny — heads  for  Vittoria;  tails  for  Amherst- 
l)urg.  Heads  won.  Thus  it  is  that  tli(^  n\ei'est  chance  some- 
times changes  the  drift  of  men's  lives,  fixing  thereby  the  future 
<lestinies  of  succeeding  generations. 

They  came  to  Long  Point  about  tlu'  yeai-  181  (J,  and  opened 
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a  general  store  in  Vittoria ;  and  when  tliey  purchased  tlie 
Newport  property  they  moved  their  mercantile  establishment 
t<)  that  place.  In  addition  to  the  distillery,  grist-mill  and  store, 
they  built  a  imw-mill — all  of  which  they  operated  about  ten 
years.  During  this  time  Newport  was  a  busy  place.  They 
built  two  vessels,  bought  rye  and  wheat  extensively,  furnished 
"  chop "  for  the  Anderson  distillery,  and  did  a  considerable 
shipping  business.  The  annual  volume  of  business  transacted 
by  theuj,  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  a  sum  varying  from  $50,000 
to  S60,000.  The  mill  was  propelled  by  an  over-shot  wheel,  and 
old  settlers  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  excellence  of  the 
flour  made  there,  and  the  rjuantity  of  flour  received  from  a 
bushel  of  wheat  being  as  high  an  fort tf-tlirre  point < Is  in  nomc 
cases.  Just  before  the  Rebellion  the  tirm  dissolved,  with  assets 
aggregating  $(50,000. 

Mr.  Cro.ss  never  marrietl.  He  died  at  the  Anderson  home- 
stead in  18G0,  in  his  72nd  year.  Mr.  Fisher  continued  the 
milling  business,  but  before  the  middle  of  the  century  was 
reached,  the  old  mill  was  abandoned,  after  which  it  became  a 
mass  of  ruins.     Mr.  Fisher  died  in  18(17. 

Donald  Fisher  njarried  Matilda,  daughter  of  Silas  Montros.s, 
and  had  two  sons — John  and  Donald.  The  former  married 
Harriet  Sheppard,  and  settled  in  Michigan  ;  and  the  latter 
married  Jennie,  daughter  of  John  Machon,  of  Vittoria.  Miss 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Donald  Fisher,  and  her  brother,  Donald, 
are  the  present  owners  of  "The  Glen,"  and  while  this 
proprietorship  continues  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  the 
little  resort  will  hit  kept  morally  clean. 
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A    SINGULAR    COINCIDENCE. 

The  Misnei*s  of  Norfolk  are  of  Jersey  Dutch  descent.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  generations  of  Misners  lived  and  died  in 
New  Jersey ;  indeed,  nothing  is  known  of  the  family  history 
back  of  John  ]\Iisner,  the  old  \Voodhou.so  pioneer,  head  of  the 
famil}'^  in  Norfolk.  John  and  one  brother  came  from  Morris 
C(junty,  near  Hackettstowii,  in  1790,  and  settled  on  Lyons' 
Creek,  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  In  loOO,  John  Misner  and 
(lis  family  came  to  Long  Point  settlement.  They  brought  their 
household  goo<ls  up  in  row-boats  and  drove  their  stock  along 
the  lake  shore.  John  Misner  .settled  on  Lot  1,  4th  conce.s.sion 
of  Woodhouse. 

Mr.  Misner  lived  only  twelve  years  in  his  new  home.  In 
IS  1 2  typhus  fever  was  epidemic  in  the  settlement,  and  many 
deaths  were  caused  by  it,  including  Mr.  Misner. 

One  of  the  most  singular  coincidences  on  record  in  Norfolk 
county  occurred  at  this  time  in  connection  with  Mr.  Misner's 
death.  As  before  statetl,  he  had  a  brother  who  came  from 
New  Jersey  to  Canada  with  him.  This  brother  remained  at 
Ni?igara,  and  when  Mr.  Misner  died  a  messenger  was  dispatched 
on  horseback  to  carry  the  sad  tidings  to  the  brother  at 
Niagara.  Now,  when  this  messenger  reached  a  point  about 
midway  between  Woodhouse  and  the  place  of  his  destination, 
he  met  a  stranger  on  horseback  who  was,  apparently,  in  as 
great  a  hurry  as  him.self.  In  thost^  days,  when  the  country 
was  sparsely  settled  and  loj.g  stretches  of  unbroken  forest  lay 
in  the  way  of  the  lonely  traveller,  it  was  (piite  cu.stomary  when 
strangers  met  to  halt  and  make  eniiuirics  about  the  way,  and 
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not  infrecjuently  exchanije  complimentjiry  bits  of  int'ormation 
pertaiiiinfj  to  tho  natwre  of  each  otlier's  Imsiness.  Imagine  the 
surprise  of  these  two  strange  horsemen  when  tliey  learned  the 
nature  of  ejich  other's  business.  The  two  Misner  brothers  had 
died  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two  messengers  had  been  simul- 
taneously dispatched  with  a  similar  message  of  death,  and  had 
met  each  other  in  the  woods  at  a  point  about  midway  between 
the  two  bereaved  homes.  After  a  short  interview  each 
returned  to  his  home  without  delivering  the  nte.ssage  entrusted 
to  him,  but  bearing  a  new  message  which  added  to  the  grief 
of  the  two  bereaved  homes.  We  meet  with  many  strange 
coincidences  in  life,  but  this  one  deserves  special  mention  for  its 
marked  singularity.  In  1801  Mr.  Misner  was  appointed 
cons*4ible  for  Woodhouse,  Walpole  and  Rainham. 

Jolni  Misner  married  Mary  Shular  in  New  Jersey,  and  had 
four  sons — Jacob,  John,  Henry  and  Adam.  All  were  lK)rn  in 
New  Jersey. 

Ja''ob  Misner,  eldest  son  t)f  John,  was  al)out  thirteen  yeai-s 
old  when  the  family  moved  from  New  Jersey  and  about 
twenty-three  when  they  came  to  Long  Point.  He  went  away 
from  home  when  a  young  man,  and  it  is  not  known  what 
became  of  him. 

John  Misnei",  second  .son  of  John,  married  Elizabeth  Lemon, 
and  settled  on  the  lot  \ipon  which  old  St.  John's  Church  stands. 
He  had  seven  .sons — Jacob,  Adam,  Joseph,  Henry,  John, 
William  and  James ;  and  si.\  daughters.  The  eldest  daughter 
married  into  the  Sharp  family,  and  the  names  of  the  other 
five  were — Esther,  Sarah,  Catherine,  Rebecca  and  Ann. 

Henry  Misner,  third  son  of  John,  married  Sarah  Forsytho, 
and  .settled  in  T'jwnsend.     He  had  no  children. 

Adam  Misner,  youngest  son  of  John,  was  twice  married.  By 
his  first  wife,  Temperance  Williams,  he  had  one  son,  Jacob; 
and  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Smith,  he  had  seven  sons — 
Harmon,  Adam,  Joseph,  Rol)ert,  David,  James  and  Zebulun 
Landon ;  and  three  daughters — Susan,  Charity  and  Rachel. 
Adam  Mi.sner,  the  father  of  this  branch,  was  born  in  1783,  and 
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was  .seven  years  old  when  the  family  came  to  Canada.  While 
journeying  from  New  Jeraey  to  the  new  country  he  rode  on 
the  back  of  a  horse  behind  his  mother.  One  day  while  the 
mother  was  leading  a  horse  belonging  to  a  party  who  wa.s 
moving  in  company  with  them,  the  horae  jerked  back  suddenly 
and  threw  Mrs.  Mi.sner  head  formost  to  the  ground,  leaving  the 
frightened  young  Adam  sitting  alone  on  the  horse.  Adam  was 
seventeen  when  the  family  moved  up  from  Niagara.  Elizabeth 
Potts  who  afterwards  married  Jacob  Lemon,  was  about  his 
own  uge,  and  when  the  party  came  to  the  mouth  of  Nanticoke 
Creek,  she  was  afraid  to  ford  it.  Adam  gallantly  came  to  the 
rescue,  and,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  around  in  the 
lake  on  a  sand  l)ar. 

It  is  claimed  that  Adam  Misner  took  to  the  mill  the  first 
grist  ground  in  Woodhouse.  The  mill  was  located  at  Port 
Ryerse,  and  the  settlers  had  been  notified  that  on  a  certain  day 
the  null  would  be  in  readiness  to  grind,  and  when  the  day 
arrived  Adam  was  sent  to  "  The  Port "  with  a  bag  of  wheat. 
He  carrictl  the  grist  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  was  the  first 
to  arrive ;  and  while  the  grist  was  being  ground,  he  had  to 
turn  the  bolter  by  hand.  Mr.  Misner  died  in  1872,  having 
reaclie<l  his  90th  year. 

Charles  Misner,  the  Simcoe  i>aker,  is  a  son  of  Harmon,  son  of 
Adam.  David,  son  of  Adam,  occupies  the  old  honiestead  at 
present.  The  descendants  of  John  Misner  contribute  in  no 
small  way  to  the  individual  worth  that  makes  Norfolk's  yeo- 
manry second  to  none  in  our  glorious  province. 
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THK  OLD  WOODHOrSE  SQUIRE  WHO  Kl.^SED  THE  BRIDE. 


Thomas  Bowlhy  was  one  of  the  pioneer  nmfjistmtes  of 
VVoodhouse.  Before  the  Rev.  Francis  Evans  came  to  Wood- 
house,  Squire  Bowlby  was  frequently  calle<l  upon  to  tie  con- 
jui>ai  knots,  and  the  knots  tied  by  him  were,  no  doubt,  as 
securely  tied  and  as  productive  of  connubial  bliss  as  the  cues 
tied  nowadays  by  the  more  dii^nified  spiritual  advisers  of  tlie 
people.  Many  leading  Norfolk  citizens  of  by-j^one  jLjenerations 
were  launched  on  thx-  sea  of  matrimony  l)y  Scpiire  Bowlby. 
On  one  occasion  !'-  younj^  German  and  his  buxom  sweetheart 
came  to  the  S([ui.'e's  to  be  made  husband  and  wife.  The  blush- 
inji;  bride  was  viry  plump  and  pretty,  and  when  the  little 
formality  was  gone  through  with,  tin;  Squire  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  planting  the  first  kiss  on  her  rosy  lips.  The 
"  smack "  that  resounded  thi'ough  the  room  made  poor  Hans 
grind  his  teeth,  and  clinch  his  fists.  Any  Dutchman  placed  in 
like  circumstances,  who  could  witness  such  a  scene  without 
entering  a  vigorous  pi-otest,  wouldn't  be  a  Dutchman. 

"  Py  shinuniny  !  Meester,  vot  for  you  do  dot  (  "  yelled  Hans, 
as  he  beat  the  air  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  smacking  his 
lips  so  as  not  to  lose  any  «»f  the  stolen  nectar,  "  it  is  customary 
for  the  official  performing  the  marriage  ceretiiony  to  take  pre- 
cedence in  saluting  the  bride."  But  Hans  was  in  no  mood  for 
being  pacified  by  an  explanation  he  did  not  understand,  and 
while  the  Stpiire  tried  to  explain  the  situation,  the  irate 
husband  made  a  hasty  preparation  tt)  leave.  Placing  Barbari). 
between  himself  and  the  open  door,  he  faced  the  Sijuii-e  and, 
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jft'sticulating  wildly  with  both  hands,  gave  that  officer  of  the 
peace  the  following  farewell  salute  : 

"  Ef  you  vas  not  bigger  ash  I,  Meester  Squire,  I  vood 
knock  you  niit  mine  fishtdown.  You  vos  no  shentlamens.  You 
got  no  pishness  niit  kissing  dot  Barbara,  und  I  git  eben  mit 
you  fur  dot  pishness.  Py  shinniiiny !  you  git  from  your  ped 
oud  von  mornings  und  your  parns  und  dot  udder  pildings 
you  vill  not  see.  You  old  fools,  I  git  el>en  mit  you  fur  dot 
pishness,  und  I  not  pay  you  von  t — m  cent  fur  dot  marriJi 
jiishness." 

During  this  outburst  of  pent  up  wrath  Barbara  tugged 
nway  at  his  coat  tails,  but  Hans  was  determined  on  giving  the 
Squire  a  piece  of  his  mind,  and  he  gave  it.  But  the  Scpiire 
ilid  not  grieve  over  the  loss  of  his  fee — the  delieicms  flavor  of 
that  kiss  was  ample  satisfaction  for  his  magisterial  services. 
Years  afterwards,  while  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  he 
met  the  man  who  had  threatened  to  "git  eben  mit  him,"  and 
Hans  took  a  handful  of  silver  from  his  pocket  and  wanted  to 
])ay  Ml'.  Bowlby  any  sum  Ik;  chose  to  name  for  marrying  him. 
He  also  begged  pardon  for  threatening  to  burn  his  barns. 
*•  Ash  to  dot  kish,"  said  the  now  middle-aged  man  of  matured 
sense.  "  I  vood  <lo  de  .same  ting  mine.self  now,  ef  I  got  a  goot 
shance." 

The  old  ( Jovernment  deed  for  the  Bowlby  grant  of  400  acres 
ill  the  1st  and  2nd  concessions  of  Woodhouse  has  been  pre- 
.served  with  its  massive  pendent  seal,  and  is  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Bradford  Bowlby,  present  occupant,  in  part,  of  the  old 
homestead.  It  was  approved  ami  signed  by  Peter  Russell, 
October  24!th,  1798.  It  was  a  grant  made  in  consid»'ration  of 
certain  settling  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  grantee.  It  is  said 
by  members  of  the  family  that  it  was  a  l^.  E.  Loyalist  grant. 
If  this  be  correct,  Thomas  Bowiljy  must  have  been  the  son  of  a 
U.  E.  Loyalist,  as  ho  was  but  a  young  child  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  claimed  by  .some  that  the  American  grand- 
ancestor  of  tlie  family  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  Thomas, 
while  a  mere  lad,  was  put  on  board  an  English  vessel  for  the 
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improvement  of  liis  liealtli,  an<l  that  tho  vessel  was  capturetl 
by  a  Frencli  war  ship,  and  that  subse(|uently  he  was  hmded  at 
a  Now  Jersey  port.  It  is  ehiimed  further,  that  Thomas  fell  in 
with  a  New  Jersey  planter  named  Axford  with  whom  he  lived 
for  a  time ;  that  he  wooed  and  won  the  aHections  of  the  planter's 
ninth  daughter,  and  married  her,  and  that  after  their  eldest 
child  was  born,  in  171)(),  they  came  to  Canada,  and  8ettle<l  in 
Woodhouse.  If  this  tradition  be  true,  it  leaves  the  connection 
between  Thomas  Bowlby  and  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  in  the  dark. 
A  U.  E.  Loyalist  was  a  subject  of  Great  Bx'itain  who  lived  in 
one  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
Crown  when  the  colonies  threw  off  their  allegiance  in  177<).  If 
it  was  Thomas  Bowlby,  of  Woodhouse,  who  was  on  the  vessel 
captured  by  a  French  man-of-war,  he  must  have  been  a  mere 
child,  »i8  the  event  must  have  occurred  previous  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  in  1783,  and  Qven  at  this  date  Thomas  Bowlby  could 
not  have  been  more  than  thirteen  3'ears  old.  It  is  .said  that 
Adam  Bowlby,  of  Waterford,  a  nephew  of  Thomas  Bowlby, 
also  came  from  New  Jersey.  In  view  of  the  above  alleged 
fact,  and  also  the  U.  E.  Loyalist  claiu),  it  would  seem  that  a 
part  of  the  story,  at  lea.'>t,  must  relate  to  the  father  of  Thomas 
Bowlby.  These  old  family  traditions  have  lost  many  material 
connecting  links  since  the  old  arm-chairs  became  vacant,  and  in 
the  absence  of  positive  documentary  evidence  we  must  make 
a  wide  allowance  for  them. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Axford — Thomas  Bowlby 's  father-in-law — 
was  wealthy,  and  kept  a  numl)er  of  colored  servants,  or  slaves, 
as  they  were  virtually  at  that  time,  and  that  he  presented  Mrs. 
Bowlby  with  one  named  Dinah.  They  brought  this  slave  to 
Long  Point  with  them,  and  it  is  .said  she  was  the  first  one  of 
her  race  that  came  into  the  county.  Before  they  left  New 
Jersey,  Dinah  was  as  nnich  the  lawful  property  of  Mrs.  Bowlby 
as  was  the  horses,  and  the  cow  that  her  father  gave  her,  but  if 
she  came  into  Long  Point  settlement  as  such,  .she  must  have 
been  smuggled  in,  for  three  years  previous  to  this  the  new 
Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  bringing  in  of  any 
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more  slaves,  and  providinj^  for  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  in 
the  Province.  In  after  years  Dinah  wanted  to  marry,  and 
there  being  no  one  of  her  own  coloi-  here  she  went  to  New 
Jerstjy,  and  married.  After  her  husband's  death  she  returned 
to  her  old  place  with  Mr.  Bowlby 's  family,  and  subsequently 
married  a  white  man,  who  kept  a  tavern  somewhere  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  After  her  second  marriage  she 
used  to  say  that  her  first  husliand  was  much  the  better  man. 
Dinah  was  an  expert  cook  and  a  neat  housekeeper,  and  it  is 
said  the  sight  of  a  hair  in  the  butter  would  completely  destroy 
her  appetite  for  two  weeks. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Axford  gave  his  daughter  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  investment  in  the  new  country,  and  a  house- 
keeping outfit  that  wjis  considered  elaborate  at  that  time,  yet  a 
like  outfit  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  gift  in  our  day,  by  any 
girl  in  quite  moderate  circumstances.  A  wagon  load  of  house- 
hold gcKxls  drawn  by  a  span  of  hoi-ses ;  a  cow  tied  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  wagon  :  a  young  man  occupying  the  driver's  seat; 
a  young  woman  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  a  colored  female 
servant  ensconced  in  a  nicely  arranged  alcove — this  was  the 
})ioneer  Bowlby  outfit  that  came  to  a  halt  where  the  old  Bowlby 
homestead  is  located,  in  the  .second  concession  of  Woodhouse. 
It  is  said  the  pioneer  log-cabin  was  erected  in  1797,  Just  a 
hundred  yeans  ago.  The  cow — a  present  from  Mrs.  Bowlby 's 
father — furnished  the  little  party  with  milk  and  butter  during 
the  long,  tedious  journey.  As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  jolting  of 
the  wagon  churned  the  milk  into  butter,  giving  them  a  fresh 
supply  each  day.  But  the  poor  cow  trudged  that  500  miles 
only  to  meet  a  horrible  death  in  the  Canadian  forest.  She 
browsed  in  the  woo<ls,  and  generally  came  home  at  night ;  but 
one  night  she  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  family 
supposed  she  had  wandered  away.  After  .searching  for  her 
several  days  her  dead  body  was  found  in  the  woods.  H(!r  tail 
had  caught  fast  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  poor  brute  had 
slowly  died  with  thirst  and  starvation. 

Thomas   Bowlby   married   Sarah    Axfonl,   daughter    of  a 
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wealthy  planter  in  New  Jersey.  He  had  six  sons — Axford, 
Richard,  Thomas,  Woolster,  John  Alexander  and  Abraham; 
and  one  daughter,  Martha  Ann.  The  eldest  was  born  in  Now 
Jersey,  and  the  others  in  Woodhouse. 

Axford  Bowlby,  eldest  son  of  Thonijxs,  wa-s  born  in  1794. 
He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Philip  Beemer,  and  settled 
near  Port  Dover.  He  succeeded  John  Decew  in  the  first  Talbot 
District  Council.  He  had  two  sons — Lewis  and  Hiram  ;  and 
two  daughtei"s — Sarah  Ann  and  Helen. 

Richard  Bowlby,  the  second  son,  died  young. 

Thomas  Bowlby,  third  son  of  Thomas,  was  born  in  1801, 
married  Harriet  Lymburner,  and  settled  near  the  old  home. 
He  left  one  daughter,  Sarah. 

Woolster  Bowlby,  the  fourth  son,  died  young,  as  did  also 
Abraham,  the  youngest  son. 

John  Alexander  Bo^vlby,  fifth  son  of  Thomas,  wjis  born  in 
180H,  and  died  in  18S1,  in  his  74th  year.  He  married  Rtichel  Ann 
Birdsall,  and  succeeded  to  the  old  homestead.  He  had  three 
.sons — Alexander,  Thomas  and  Bradford:  and  six  daughters — 
Sarah,  Martha  Aim,  Francis  Alinena,  Annie  Maria,  Emma  and 
Phcebe.  Bradford  succeeded  to,  and  at  present  occupies,  the  old 
homestead. 

Martha  Ann  Bowlby,  only  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer,  was 
born  in  1H03,  married  Andrew  Dobbie,  and  settled  in  Bayhani. 
She  had  two  sons — Thomas  and  Andrew. 

S(piire  Bowlby,  the  pioneer  head  of  this  family,  was  one  of 
Norfolk's  pioneer  Freemason.s.  He  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  little  Russt'll  mill  at  Vittoria  during  McArthur's  raid  in  the 
war  of  1812,  as  described  in  sketch  "  Pioneer  Freeniasonry." 

In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  the  nightly  depreda- 
tions of  the  wolves  occasioned  nuich  loss  and  annoyance  to  the 
.settlers.  Tight  pens  built  of  logs  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
herding  of  sheep  during  the  night  time,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  diligence,  an  occasional  wolf  would  steal  into  the  fold. 
One  morning  the  Stpiire  found  a  wolf  in  his  sheep  pen,  and  shot 
at  it,  but  failed  to  kill  it.     In  its  ettorts  to  escaj^e,  its  tail 
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accidentally  whisked  through  a  crack  between  the  logs,  and 
4]uick  as  a  flash  the  Stjuire  caught  hold  of  it  and  called  for  his 
wife.  When  Mrs.  Bowlby  arrived  on  the  scene  she  seized  the 
caudal  appendage  with  a  death  grip,  and  clung  to  it,  while  the 
Squire  went  inside  and  despatched  the  sheep  thief  with  a 
murderous  club. 

SoMe  time  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
Adam  Bowlby,  a  nephew  of  Thomas  Bowlby,  came  tt)  Canada 
from  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  and  lived  with  his  uncle 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  married  Elizabeth  Sovereipi,  of 
Waterford,  and  settled  at  that  place.  He  had  five  sons — JJr. 
Alfred,  Dr.  David,  Ward,  John  the  lawyer,  and  William  :  and 
one  daughter,  Arsula.  This  family  distinguished  theinfolves 
with  a  good  education. 
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SKETCH    LXXV. 

THE   MAN    WHO  SURVEYED  WALSTNGHAM 
— HAZEN  FAMILY. 

The  first  liistorical  event  in  county  history  is  the  survey  of 
its  public  lands,  and  the  names  of  the  surveyors  are  always 
found  recorded  on  the  first  page  of  such  history.  Municipal 
history  cannot  ante-date  settlement,  and  the  surveyor  is  the 
forerunner  of  settlement.  He  goes  into  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness and,  on  nature's  great  blackboard,  delineates  a  group  of 
townships,  sub-dividing  them  into  tiers,  lots  and  road  allow- 
ances, and  in  due  time  this  group  is  organized  into  a  county. 
Before  the  lands  are  surveyed  they  cannot  be  acquired  or 
actual  settlements  made ;  and  all  would-be  settlers  who  "  go  in 
and  occupy  "  before  the  surveyor  has  performed  Ins  duty,  are 
mere  squatters — not  settlers.  Thus  it  is,  that  among  the  first 
names  appearing  in  the  history,  proper,  of  our  county,  are 
those  of  Daniel  Hazen,  Thomas  Welch,  and  others,  who  made 
the  original  survey  of  our  lands.  But  this  work  is  not  a 
history  of  our  county ;  it  is  simply  a  series  of  sketches  of  our 
old  pioneers  and  their  pioneer  experiences;  and  if  Daniel 
Hazen  had  not  permanently  settled  on  a  portion  of  the  land 
he  surveyed,  his  family  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
series. 

So  far  as  information  in  possession  of  members  of  the 
family  is  concerned,  nothing  is  known  of  Daniel  Hazen's 
ancestors.  He  was  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to 
his  career,  or  that  of  his  father,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
It  is  suppo.sed,  however,  that  the  family  fled  to  St.  John,  N.B., 
from  New  Jersey,  at  the  close  of  the  war.     The  family  name 
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has  been  a  familiar  one  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John  all  through 
the  century,  and  it  is  supposed  the  Norfolk  Hazens  are  a 
branch  of  the  same  family.  Daniel  Hazen  came  to  Niagara 
befoi'e  Canada  West  was  organized  into  a  province.  He  had 
received  a  fair  education  for  the  times,  and  was  a  surveyor  by 
profession.  In  1796  he  and  Mr.  Handin  were  sent  up  to  Long 
Point  to  survey  Charlotteville.  This  was  the  next  year  after 
Governor  Simcoe  visited  Turkey  Point.  They  surveyed  the 
oast  line,  ran  up  the  lake  and  established  the  width  of  the 
township,  and  surveyed  the  line  between  Charlotteville  and 
Walsingham.  Hamlin  commenced  the  Charlotteville  survey, 
but  was  taken  sick  and  was  unable  to  complete  the  task.  The 
survey  was  subsequently  made  by  Thomas  Welch.  Mr.  Hazen 
began  his  survey  of  Walsingham  in  1796,  and  completed  it  in 
the  winter  of  1707-98.  While  engaged  in  the  work  he  dis- 
covered a  spring  in  the  interior  of  the  township,  near 
the  Venison  Creek,  and  far  removed  from  any  squatter's 
cabin,  which  he  greatly  admired  ;  and  after  he  completed  his 
work  he  chose  this  spot  for  a  home.  Others  followed,  and  in  a 
few  years  a  little  settlement  was  effected,  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  "  Hazen  settlement." 

Mr.  Hazen  was  a  man  of  unassuming  manners  and  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence.  He  was  held  in  hi<;h  esteem  by 
his  fellow-pioneers,  being  genei'ous,  upright  and  honoivible  in 
business  affairs,  and  most  exemplary  in  Christian  character. 
He  and  his  wife  were  constituent  members  of  the  first 
Methodist  society  organized  in  the  county.  This  pioneer 
organization  came  into  being  in  ^he  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  has  been  known  ever  sinci;  as  the  Wooilhou.se  Meth- 
odist church.  In  the  early  pioneer  days  it  is  said  that  Daniel 
Hazen  and  his  wife  frequently  walked  from  their  home  in 
Walsingham  to  this  Woodhouse  pioneer  meeting-house.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Hazen  came  quite  regularly,  and  Mi-s.  Hazen 
accompanied  him  wlien  the  (pVM'terly  meetings  were  held,  or 
about  four  times  each  year.  It  is  .sevente"»i  miles  "  as  the 
crow  flies "  from  the  Hazen  hotne  to  the  Woodhouse  church; 
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but  if  the  footsteps  of  these  old  pioneers  could  1  »e  traced  to-day, 
it  would  be  found  that,  owing  to  the  windings  and  deviations 
which  the  priiuitive  condition  of  the  roads  and  lack  of  bridges 
at  that  time  made  necessary,  the  distance  traversed  was  much 
greater.  They  took  a  luncheon  with  them,  and  long  before 
the  sun  took,  his  first  peep  at  the  new-born  day,  these  founda- 
tion builders  were  well  on  their  way.  Only  four  times  a  year 
was  this  pioneer  mother  permitted  to  "  go  to  meetin',"  and  yet 
for  this  small  privilege  she  had  to  walk  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  through  stretches  of  inibroken  forest,  up  and 
down  steep  liills,  across  numerous  streams  on  the  trunks  of 
fallen  trees  and  through  miry  swales  1  What  an  example  of 
Christian  fortitude  and  patient  perseverance  in  the  veiy  teeth 
of  adverse  circumstances — circumstances,  I  fear,  which  would 
put  church-going  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people 
of  our  day. 

In  1824  Daniel  Hazen  was  nominated  by  his  Walsinghani 
friends  for  representative  in  the  Provincial  Parliament.  His 
fellow-iumiinees  at  this  time  were  Francis  L.  Walsh,  Duncan 
McCall,  George  Ilyerson,  John  Killmaster  and  Walter  Nichol. 
In  those  days  candidates  for  parliamentary  honors  had  to  pay 
all  poll  expenses.  Returning  ofiicers  and  poll  clerks  received 
a  guinea,  and  the  constables  a  dollar  each  per  day.  Nomina- 
tion ^  were  made  on  Monday,  and  if  more  than  the  required 
number  were  nominated,  a  poll  was  opened  at  once,  and 
remained  open  from  day  to  day  at  the  expense  of  the  candi- 
dates receiving  the  least  number  of  votes,  until  they  were 
assured  in  their  own  minds  that  no  chances  for  victory 
remained.  Sometimes  these  pioneer  elections  continued  all 
through  the  week,  and  when  such  an  event  occurred  it  was  a 
jubilee  week  for  the  freehold  electorate.  Every  freeholder 
was  supposed  to  stand  by  his  own  colors,  and  any  voter  who 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  drink  whisky  from  the  barrel  set 
up  by  a  candidate  he  did  not  vote  for,  lost  caste  among  his 
fellows,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  uncertain  principles. 
In  our  times  such  a  fellow  would  be  dubbed  a  "  sucker."     The 
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franchise  was  confined  to  freeholders,  and  a  leasehold  for  99!) 
years  would  be  insufficient  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  vote. 

In  this  election  the  contest  was  closed  on  the  second  day, 
Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  McCall  l)ein<;  then  declared  elected.  At 
that  time  Walsingham  hml  about  sixty-nine  votes,  which  were 
cast  mostlv  for  ^Ir.  Hazen.  This  was  the  only  time  Mr.  Hazen 
ever  entered  a  contest  for  either  parliamentary  or  municipal 
honors. 

Daniel  Hazen's  family  was  pretty  well  jjrown-up  when  he 
settled  in  Walsin^ham.  He  had  five  sons — William,  Daniel, 
John,  Caleb  and  Elijah. 

William  Hazen,  eldest  son  of  Daniel,  married  Mary  Ann, 
dauj^hter  of  Caleb  Hazen,  of  Woodhou.se,  and  settled  in  Bay- 
Itam.  Elijah,  a  son  of  William,  married  Jane  Matthews,  and 
settled  in  Walsinj^ham. 

Daniel  Hazen,  son  of  Daniel,  married  Ann  Matthews,  and 
settled  in  Oakland.  He  had  three  sons — James,  William  and 
Daniel ;  ami  four  daui^hters — ijavinia.  Amy,  Alice  and 
Margaret. 

John  Hazen,  third  son  of  the  orii'iiial  Daniel,  married  and 
.settled  in  Bayham.     He  had  no  chiMren. 

Caleb  Hazen,  and  his  brother  Elijah,  younj]jest  sons  of 
Daniel,  .settled  in  Walsingham.  The  latter  niai-ried  a  daughter 
(if  Elder  Nt'ill,  and  settled  on  the  old  homestead.  Elijah 
Hazen  is  remembered  by  the  old  people  as  a  mail-carrier  of 
"  ye  olden  time."  He  carried  His  Majt'sty's  mail  on  the  back 
of  a  poor  old  horse  from  Port  Ilownn  to  Vittoria  and  return, 
once  each  week  for  several  years.  It  "as  a  big  day's  woi-k, 
beinir  about  .seven  miles  from  his  home  in  Walsinglian>  to  I'oit 
Kowan ;  and,  during  the  first  fcjur  years.  His  Majesty  paid 
him  the  extravagant  sum  of  Hweittji-ffve  cents  per  ihrek. 

Daniel  Hazen  had  a  br  i  .er,  Caleb,  who  came  to  Long- 
Point  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  settled  in  Woodhouse,  near 
I'ort  Hyerse.  He  had  four  sons — Wesley.  William,  Daniel  and 
Freeman  ;  and  three  daughters — Mary  Ann,  Eliza  and  Jane. 

Wesley  Hazen,  son  of  Caleb,  married  Tamson  McNally,  but 
had  no  family. 
25 
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William  Ha/on,  ^^w^.  second  son,  tnarfieil  Cornelia  Bost- 
wick,  and  sottlcd  near  Port  Dover.     He  had  one  son,  Freeman. 

Daniel  Hazen,  third  son  of  Caleb,  married  Sarah  Gilbert, 
and  settled  in  Woodhouse.  He  had  two  sons — Wesley  and 
Peter;  and  two  daujjhters — Matilda  and  Marij;an't. 

Freeman  Hazen,  youn»;est  son  of  Caleb,  married  Mary  Ann 
'I'inbrook,  and  lived  at  diti'erent  places  in  the  county. 

Mary  Ann,  Kli/,a  and  Jane,  dau<j;hters  of  Caleb,  n»arried, 
renpectively,  William  Hazen,  John  Matthews  and  George 
Matthews.     The  names  of  their  children  are  <;iven  elsewhere. 
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•'  |)|STKUT     Thk  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  liolden 

<tF  at  the  h(ms(*  of  Job  I^oder,  at  the  Town  of  Char- 

LoNDOX.      lotteville,    in    and   for   the   sai<l    District,   on    the 

foiu'teenth  day  of  September  in  the  forty-second 

year  of  the  ro'u^u  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  III.  of  Great 

Jh-itaiii,  France  and  Ireland,  King  un<l  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

and   in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

two,  before   the  .Fustiees  of  the   Lord,  the   King,  assigned   to 

keep  the  said  District,  and   also  to  hear  and  determine  divers 

felonies,  trespasses  and  other  niisdenieanors  in  the  said  District 

committed,  and  of  the  Quorum." 

Thus  wrote  Thomas  Welch,  the  oI<l  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  as  he 
sat  in  the  kitciien  of  Job  Loiler's  tavern  at  Turkey  Point,  and 
p\it  on  record  the  proceedings  of  the  first  session  of  the  court 
iield  at  the  Town  of  Charlotteviile.  It  was  not  the  tirst  tinje 
lie  had  written  this  le:.jal  caption,  however,  as  the  Court  of 
Sessions  had  been  in  existence  ntore  than  two  years  previous 
t(t  this,  having  been  held  at  the  house  of  James  Monroe. 

If  a  full  record  of  all  the  court  ))roceedings  at  Turkey  Point 
liinl  been  preserved  it  would  atibrd  the  people  of  this  day  and 
generation  an  intensely  interesting  mass  of  reading  matter.  It 
would  reveal  the  true  character  of  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  otir  social  and  nnmieipal  institutiouB,  and  show 
us  what  manner  of  men  our  ancestors  were.  "Distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,"  and  now  that  we  are  removed  a 
hundred  years  from  the  time  our  forefathers  bi^gan  to  lay  the 
Inundation    of   Norfolk's   civilization    in  the    wilds  of   Upper 
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Canada,  we  are  (juite  apt  to  fortjet,  while  sin<jin^  their  praises, 
that  they  had  tlie  same  "  Old  Adam  "  to  contend  with  that  we 
have  in  our  day.  It  was  a  ron^jjh  work  they  had  to  do, 
and  none  but  rougli- and -ready  men  were  qualified  to  do  it. 
There  were  a  few  delicately,  refined  individuals  who  came  intf> 
the  woods  at  an  early  date,  but  they  either  <lied  with  a  l)roken 
heart  or  made  a  dismal  failure  of  their  undertakint^.  Our  fore- 
fathers led  sledji;e-hannuer  lives.  They  were  of  \ery  necessity 
muscular,  and  they  indulijed  freely  in  cheap  whiskey.  Tliey 
Avere  conscientiou.s,  but  they  were  also  routfli  and  impidsivc, 
and  when  they  ran  up  ai^ainst  each  other  it  was  a  word  and  a 
blow.  They  had  no  time  or  inclination  for  wordy  disputations, 
and  they  had  no  respect  ft)r  a  cowar«l  or  any  man  whose  woi'd 
was  not  as  good  as  his  bond. 

In  our  day  suits  at  law  are  instituted  mostly  for  the 
enforcin;;;  of  property  ri<(hts — for  values  due,  ai'isin^-  from 
broken  jn'omises  and  violated  contracts.  We  rush  into  court 
with  disputed  accounts  without  the  least  compunction  of 
conscience:  and  we  sue  and  permit  ourselves  to  be  sued  for 
sums  withheld  and  for  damat^es  arising  from  broken  faith,  and 
have  come  to  look  upon  cupidity  and  double-tlealinjf  with 
indifference :  but  to  be  dragged  before  the  bar  of  justice  on  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery  wouhl  be  considered  by  us  as 
very  damaging  to  character. 

It  was  not  so  in  imr  great-grandfathers'  days.  Their  code 
of  honor  was  (|uito  diff'ei-ent  from  ours.  They  l)randed  the 
man  who  wilfully  broke  his  word  or  violated  his  pledge  for 
personal  gain  or  through  malice  with  the  mark  of  Cain ;  but 
the  man  who  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  assault  and 
battery  did  not  lose  caste  in  the  social  circle — provided  he 
proved  himself  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  paid  his 
fine  like  a  man. 

Prominent  among  the  "divers  felonies,  trespasses  ami  (»ther 
misdemeanors"  which  the  old  pioneer  justictis  had  "to  hear  and 
determin(^"  was  the  grand  jury  "presentments"  for  assault  and 
battery.     To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  happened  in 
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the  Turkey  Point  courts  at  that  early  time,  the  remainder  of 
this  sketcli  will  he  jjiven  up  to  transcripts  from  the  old  record. 

March  l.ith,  1805,  John  McCall  wjus  brought  into  court 
by  William  Huti'hinson,  Es(].,  char<;ed  ^vith  "  hiijh  crime  and 
misdemeanors."  The  prisoner  asked  Hutchinson  what  he 
wanted  with  him,  and  Hutchinson  i-eplied:  "To  find  bail  for 
the  Peace  and  good  behavior,  and  for  your  appearance  at  the 
next  Assizes." 

The  prisoner  asked:  "Will  you  take  land  or  horses  or 
money  or  do^^s  foi-  .si'curitv  ?  I  have  two  wod  doirs." 
Hutchinson  i-eplied  :  "  No,  none  but  personal  security  will  do." 
Benijah  Mallory  entered  tlie  court  room  at  this  juncture,  and 
Hutchinson  turned  to  him  and  threatened  to  send  him  to  jail, 
and  demanded  bail  for  his  good  behaviour.  Mr.  Mallory 
refu.sed  to  gi\e  it.  He  said  he  had  dcMie  nothing  and  plead 
privilege  as  being  )i  mend)er  of  Parliament.  Then  McCall, 
the  {)ri.soner,  spoke  out  and  said  : 

"Speak  uj),  Captain  Mallory,  you  are  a  gentleman.  You 
are  the  oidv  iieutleman  in  the  house." 

To  this  Hutchinson  replied :  "  If  you  oi)en  your  mouth 
{vgain  I  will  order  you  to  be  put  in  the  stocks." 

McCall  then  gaped  his  iuouth  wide  open  and  sai<l,  "  1  shall 
want  .some  more  whiskey."  Hutcliinson  then  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  put  in  the  stock.s. 

Alexander  Hutehins(m  was  on  duty  as  Under  Sheritt'  and 
he  took  the  prisoner  out  of  the  court-room  :  and  when  they 
passed  outside  a  nund)er  of  McC^all's  friends  i-escued  him.  The 
uinler  .Slu'rirt'afterwartls  swore  that  the  men  who  rescued  the 
prisoner  were  Philip  Fonger,  .lo.sepli  Millar,  Peter  Coond)s, 
lloi)ert  Monroe  and  others.  These  parties  were  forthwith 
arrainged  fttr  "aiding  and  abetting  in  the  rescue  of  John 
McCall."  They  entered  into  recognizances  for  their  proper 
appearance  as  follows : 

"Philip  Fonger,  Constable  of  Charlotteville,  £100,  with 
Silas  Secord  and  John  Misner  as  sureties  for  £')0  each." 

"Joseph   Millar,  miller,  of  ChaHotteville,    CIOO,  with  Silas 
Montro.ss  and  Silas  Secord  as  sureties  for  X50  each." 
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"  Kobert  Monroe,  Fanner,  of  Charlotteville,  £100,  with  Silas 
Montross  and  Joseph  Spetler  as  sureties  for  £50  eacli. 

"  Peter  Cooinl)S,  £100,  with  John   Heath  and  Joseph as 

!•  areties  for  £50  each. 

"  Henry  Bostwiek,  £100,  with  Lot  Tisihile  and  John  Benson 
as  sureties  for  £.')0  eaeh." 

8«)nie  time  before  this  rescue  of  John  i\leCail,  Benijali 
MaUory,  the  representative  in  Parliament  for  London  District, 
luid  been  eharsjed  with  niakin<;  a  wron*;  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  tire-plaees  in  his  liouse,  for  the  pur])ose  of  avoiding 
taxation.  But  he  proved  to  the  .satisfaction  of  His  Majesty's 
justices,  who  sat  on  the  judicial  bench  in  the  Temple  of  Justiee 
at  Turkey  Point,  that  the  two  fireplaces  complaineil  of  were 
in  a  camp,  and  not  in  his  dwellin<^-house,  and  he  was  acquitted. 
This  happened  just  before  the  McCall  rescue,  and  a  put;ilistic 
feeling  seems  to  have  permeated  the  entire  settlement.  At  the 
next  term  of  Court  we  Hnd  the  following  indictments  on  record  : 

"  William  Hutchinson,  for  Assault  &  Batterx'  on  Robert 
Monroe  and  Benijah  MaUory." 

"John  McCall,  for  Assault  &  Battery  on  William  Hutchin- 
son." 

"  Samuel  Ryerse,  Thomas  Horner  and  Jo.seph  Rycrson,  for 
an  attempt  to  suboi'dinate  Benijah  Mallory." 

"Joseph  Ryei'.sou,  for  _^rievous  threatening  against  tht- life 
of  Benijah  Arallory." 

On  the  same  page  of  the  old  journal  we  find  this  entry  : 
"  It  is  ordered  that  an  liouse  having  two  fireplaces  be  added  to 
the  assessment  rate  of  Sanniel  Martin,  and  that  two  additional 
fireplaces  be  deducted  from  tliat  of  Benijah  Mallory  for  the 
pres«mt  year." 

Peter  Coombs,  one  of  the  rescuers  of  John  McCall,  was 
indicted  for  petit  larceny  at  the  December  term  of  that  year. 
He  was  arraigned,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  asked  to  l)e  tried 
"  by  God  and  his  country."  The  trial  jury  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Abraham  Beemer,  forenum  ;  Gabriel  Culvei-,  Isaac  Petitt, 
William  Walker,  Francis  Glover,  William  McCool,  Cham{)ion 
Scovel,  John  Muckle,  jun.,  John  Dudbridge  and  Isaac  F'airchild." 
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Tlie  followinjif  were  the  witnesses  for  the  king :  "  Daniel 
McCall,  jun.,  Echnond  Fnist,  John  Smith,  Simon  Mabee  and 
Ethan  Woodrufl"."  The  witnesses  for  defendant  were  "  William 
Spurijin  and  Robert  Shearer." 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,"  and  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  was :  "That  he  shall  receive  twenty  lashes  upon 
his  bare  back,  well  laid  on  " 

The  Sheriff'  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  see  that  the  sent- 
ence was  put  into  innnediate  execution.  This  is  the  only  case 
of  public  whipping  on  record  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
history  of  the  Court  of  Sessions, 

During  the  spring  term  of  1803,  two  of  the  most  prominent 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  London  District,  were  indicted  for 
drunkenness,  and  another  one  for  profanity. 

At  the  June  term  of  this  same  year,  the  following  (piaint 
and  amusing  entry  was  made  :  "  Francis  L.  Walsh,  small  Gent, 
of  this  District,  is  convicted  of  pi'ofane  swearing  of  two  oatlis 
before  Peter  Teeple,  Esquire,  his  tine  set  at  Two  shillings,  which 
he  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff'." 

During  the  fall  term  of  IHO-i,  Alexander  McQueen  was 
brought  into  Court  and  ffned  one  shilling  for  swearing.  Oliver 
Thornton  was  also  Hned  one  shilling,  at  the  same  session,  for  * 
like  offence. 

13uring  the  December  term  of  Court,  180+,  Peter  Teeple, 
Esfjuire,  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  weri'  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury 
for  assault  and  battery.  They  pleaded  "  Not  guilty,"  and  chose 
to  be  tried  "'  by  God  and  their  country."  Mary  Cope  wa.s 
prosecutor.  The  trial  jury  was  composed  of  the  following  per- 
sons :  "  Daniel  McCall,  jun.,  fori'man  ;  Amos  Manuel,  Joseph 
Chambers,  Sanuiel  Smith,  John  Barber,  (Jabriel  Culver, 
Benjamin  Culver,  Griffith  Culvei-,  Jabez  Culver,  jun.,  Xesbett 
Culver,  Robert  Davis  and  Robert  Henderson."  C'onstable 
Philip  Fonger  had  charge  of  the  jury,  and  their  verdict  was 
"  Not  guilty." 

The  Courts  at  Turkey  Point  were  not  always  pressed  with 
businc.s.s.  The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  one  day's  work  dur- 
ing the  September  term  of  180(5 : 
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"  The  Court  opened  acconlinj^  to  luljournmeiit.  The  Court 
a<ljounie(l  for  Hve  minutes.  The  Court  opened  according  to 
adjournment.  Thomas  Horner,  Esquire,  resumes  the  chair  as 
Cliairman.  The  (Jentlemen  of  the  Court  order  that  William 
Dill,  of  the  township  of  Charlotteville,  is  not  to  be  taxed  for  a 
house  which  he  is  now  taxed  for.     (The  Court  adjourned) 

"  Richard  Willlvm  Dease,  C.P." 

It  would  seem  that  John  Kern,  Aaron  Sprague  and  Elijah 
Millard  had  indul<;('d  in  a  little  forbidden  diversion,  for  the 
record  shows  they  were  all  fined  three  shillin<;s  and  fourpenoe 
for  "  Sabbath  breakinj;."  The  followint"'  is  given  as  a  sample 
of  trial  reeonl,  as  taken  frou)  Thomas  Walsh's  old  jinirnal  : 


The  Kino 
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"I      b'or  feloniously    taking   a    bar  of    ir 
[from  Sykes  Towslev,  (»f  Oxford,  on  or  abo 
Mohuecai  SAYLES.Jthe  20th  Oct.,  180(i. 

"  The  Prisoner  being  arraigned  at  the  bar  plead  '  Not  Cuilty,' 

and  for  his  trial  puts  himself  on  '  God  and  his  country.' 

"  Jurors  sworn — Joseph  Beemer,  Bnrzillai  Beal,  John  Barber, 

Abraham    Beemer,    (iabriel    Culver,    Benjamin    Culvi'r,   John 

Dudbridge,  John  Heath,  Joseph  Lane,  Amos  Maiuiel,  Matthias 

Messacar,  and  Isaac  Petitt. 

"  The    Indictment  read    and    the   Jury  called  to  hear    the 

evidence. 

"Sykes  Towsley  called   and  sworn  to  give  evidence  to  the 

Jury. 

"  Elisha  Haskins,  sen  ,  swta-n  to  give  evidence  to  the  Jury. 

"John  Ten  iSroeck,  Escj.,  Attorney  for  Defendatit 

"The  Jury  retir*',   with  Jacob   Wood  and  Thomas  Fuller, 

constables,  in  attendance. 

"  The  Jury  return  and  bring  in  a  verdict  of  '  Not  ( Juilty.' 
"  The  Prisoner  at  the  bar  is  dismissed  by  the  Court. 
"  The  Petitt  Jury  an-  dismissed." 

During  the  June  term,  1807,  James  Barnes  was  brought  into 
Court,  and  fined  oni'  shilling  for  swearing  one  oath.  It  seems 
that  the  price  fixed  by  the  C'ourt  for  this  little  indulgence  of 
giving  vent  to  the  pent  up  wi'ath  that  occasionally  troubled  our 
brave  old  pioneer  forefathers,  was  one  shilling  for  each  oath. 

The  last  entry  in  the  old  journal  referred  to,  was  placed 
there  September  12th,  ISOf),  and  reads  as  follows  : 
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"  Abner  Owen,  charged  with  Assault  &  Battery,  and  a 
Ijench  Warrant  issued  for  him." 

It  was  at  "  Fort  Moiuoe  "  and  Turkey  Point  where  the  first 
tavei-n-keepers  in  all  London  District  obtained  their  licen.ses. 
The.se  pioneer  tav<.'rns  were  erutle  establishments.  Any  settler 
havint^  a  log  house  large  enough  to  partition  oft' a  bar  in  one 
t'nd,  a  loft  overhead  not  fully  occupied  by  tli<-  niembers  of  the 
family,  possessed  the  necessary  acconunodat ior,s  for  a  tirst-cla,ss 
tavern. 

The  first  license  granted  was  to  James  Mom-oe,  who  owned 
the  only  two-story  frame  house  in  all  London  District  at  that 
time.  The  date  of  this  license  was  April  Hth,  l.SOO, ami  during 
this  same  tir.st  term  of  the  old  (Quarter  Sessions  a  license  was 
granted  to  Hammoii<l  Lawrence,  of  Oxford.  October  18th, 
1800,  Moses  Rice,  of  Charlotteville,  obtained  a  license;  and  on 
December  8th,  1801,  Noah  Millard,  of  Townsend,  was  granted 
u  licen.se  to  keep  a  tavern.  Job  Loder  obtained  his  licen.se  for 
keeping  a  tavern  at  Turkey  Point,  March  20th,  1802  :  and  a 
license  was  granted  to  Cornwall  Ellis,  of  Walsingham — where 
Port  Rowan  now  is— on  December  13th,  1803,  for  keeping  a 
public-hou.se.  On  June  9th,  1807,  Philip  Sovereign  was 
gi'anted  a  license,  as  shown  by  the  following  entry  of  that  date  : 

"  Philip  Sovereign,  .£10  :  Henry  Bostwick,  £o  :  Alexander 
Hutcliin.son,  £o — Conditioned  that  the  .said  Philip  Sovereign 
does  keep  a  good  orderly  hou.se  and  allow  no  gaming  or  rioting 
to  g(j  on  there :  this  obligation  to  be  null  and  void,  or  otherwise 
to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue." 

It  was  customary  in  the  early  Courts  for  the  wives  of 
grantors  of  real  estate  to  go  into  Court  and  make  free  and 
voluntary  declaration  of  relinquishment  of  Dowei-  rights. 
The  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  old  Court  journal  : 

"January  13th,  1801.  Hep-sebah  Cooley  appeared  in  Court, 
and  relincjuished  her  right  of  Dower  to  land  of  John  Davis, 
being  Lot  2,  14th  concession,  Windham." 

"April  14th,  1801,  Amy,  wife  of  Philip  Forse,  relinquished 
lier  right  of  Dower  in  Lot  7,  7th  concession,  Willowby,  County 
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of  Lincoln,  J)istrict  of  Niagara,  accordinjf  to  law,  to  Elijah 
Vincent,  j^rantce  of  Philip  Forw." 

"  Sfpteniltor  Hth,  ISOl,  Deborah  (Jlovor  relinquished  her 
ri^ht  of  J)ower  in  land  in  the  Township  of  Townsend,  sold  l>y 
her  ImshaiKJ  to  Li'onard  Clouse." 

"December  <Sth,  1801,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Paul  Avery,  appearefl 
in  Court  and  acknowledged  that  she  freely  and  voluntarily 
relin(juished  her  right  of  Dower  to  a  certain  piece  of  land  sold 
by  her  husband  to  Job  Slaght,  ])eing  Jjot  !),  Mth  concession, 
Townsend." 

"  March  0th,  1S()2,  Susan,  wife  of  Albert  Perdan,  came  into 
Court  and  reliuipiished  her  right  of  Dower  in  Lot  7,  1st  con- 
cession, VVootlhouse,  sold  by  her  husband  to  Jonathan  Williams." 

"  Jtnie  hth,  1802,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Welch,  appears  in 
Court  and  freely  and  voluntarily  relin(|uishes  all  her  right  of 
Dower  in  and  to  Four  Hinidred  acres  of  land  lying  in  the 
Townsliip  of  Humberstone,  this  day  conveyed  by  the  said 
Thomas  Welch  and  his  wife,  Mary,  to  Peter  Hershey." 

"  Mary,  wife  of  Oliver  Mabee,  relincpiished  her  right  of 
Dower  in  Lot  21,  4th  concession,  Charlotteville,  conveyed  to 
James  Russell." 

The  above  relin(iuishments  were  made  at  "Fort  Monroe." 
Those  given  below  were  ma<le  after  the  court  was  established 
at  the  Town  of  Charlotteville,  or  Turkey  Point.  The  regular 
formula  is  as  given  in  the  above-mentioned  case  of  Mary 
Welch. 

"  March  8th,  180.'},  Mary,  wife  of  David  Secord,  relinquished 
her  Dower  right  in  Lot  1!>,  1st  concession  of  Charlotteville." 

"December  13th,  180.S,  Margery,  wife  of  Daniel  Millard 
released  her  Dower  right  in  Lots  l.S  and  14,  4th  concession, 
Charlotteville." 

"  Ann,  wife  of  John  Stone,  relinquished  her  Dower  right  in 
part  of  Lot  18,  1st  concession,  Charlotteville,  conveyed  to 
Ephraim  Tisdale." 

"  March  14th,  1804,  Lydia,  wife  of  Peter  Teeple,  relinijuished 
her  Dower  right  in  106|  acres,  being  part  of  Lot  9,  lake;  front, 
Charlotteville,  conveyed  to  John  Kern." 

"  Sarah,  wife  of  Samuel  Ryerse,  relintpiished  her  Dower 
right  in  Lots  23  and  24,  2nd  concession,  Charlotteville,  con- 
veyed to  Joseph  Ryerson." 

"  Sarah,  wife  of  Captain  Richard  Vanderberg,  relinquished 
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her  Dower  rij^lit  in  part  of  Lot  <S,  Ist  concession,  Woodhou.se, 
conveyed  to  Ahraliani  A.  Uupelje." 

"Christiana,  wife  of  James  Russell,  relintjuished  her  Dower 
rij^ht  in  Lot  19,  2nd  concession,  VValsinLrhani,  conveyed  to 
William  Smith. 

"September  1 1th,  1804,  Mary,  wife  of  David  Secord,  relin- 
(|uisljed  her  Dower  ri<;ht  in  200  acres  of  land,  conveyed  to 
William  Culver." 

"Catherine,  wife  of  William  Culver,  relin(|ui.shefl  her  Dower 
ri^ht  in  Lot  H,  1st  concession,  Charlotteville,  conveyed  to  David 
Secord,  jun." 

"  Sultmit,  wife  of  Ephraim  Tisdale,  relin(|uished  her  Dower 
rij^fht  in  25  ju*res,  beinj^  part  of  Lot  8,  1st  concession,  Charlotte- 
ville, conveyed  to  Lo*^  and  Jo.seph  Tisdale." 

"  December  1  Ith  '  '04,  Abij^ail,  wife  of  Simon  Mabee,  relin- 
(piished  her  Dower  ri^ht  in  100  acres,  bein^'  part  of  Lot  24,  2nd 
concession,  Walsin^ham,  conveyed  to  Levi  Montro,ss." 

"January  2Gth,  1805,  Parnel,  wife  of  Benjamin  Mead,  relin- 
<|uished  Iku-  Dower  rij^ht  in  Lot  15,  1st  concession,  Woodhouse. 

"  June  1.3th,  1805,  Fanny,  wife  of  Thomas  Price,  relincpii.shed 
her  Dower  ri^ht  in  Lot  11,  4th  ctmcession,  Charlotteville,  con- 
veyed to  'I'itus  Finch." 

"  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Aaron  Culver,  relinquished  her  Dower 
right  in  12  acres,  being  part  of  Lot  1,  (»th  concession.  Wood- 
house,  conveyed  to  John  Davis." 

"  Martha,  wife  of  Gabriel  Culver,  relinrpiished  her  Dower 
right  in  120  acres,  being  part  of  Lot  5,  llth  concession,  Towns- 
end,  conveyed  to  Dennis  Shoft." 

"  Janet,  wife  of  Andrew  Steinhoff,  relin(iuishcd  her  Dower 
right  in  Lot  24,  llth  concession,  Windham,  conveved  to  Jacob 
Lamb." 

"December  9th,  1806,  Phoibe,  wife  of  John  Sovereign,  relin- 
(|uished  her  Dower  I'ight  in  165  acres,  being  part  of  Lots  22 
and  23,  Gore  of  Woodhouse,  conveyed  to  William  Culver." 

"  March  6th,  1806,  Abigail,  wife  of  John  (iustin,  relinquished 
her  Dower  right  in  50  acres,  being  north  part  of  Lot  20,  3rd 
concession,  Charlotteville,  conveyed  to  Simon  Mabee." 

"December  8th,  1807,  Maria,  wife  of  Jonathan  Williams, 
relinquished  her  Dower  right  in  Lot  8,  1st  concession.  Wood- 
house,  conveyed  to  Nathan  Mann." 

"  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Walker,  relinquished  her  Dower 
right  in  Lot  20,  1st  concession,  Woodhouse,  conveyed  to  William 
Summers." 
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"September  13th,  1808,  Sarah,  wife  of  Plutt  Wood,  relin- 
quished her  Dower  ri^lit  in  100  acres,  being  part  of  Lot  12,  4th 
concession,  Woodliousc." 

The  followirig  peculiar  description  of  property  is  found  in 
the  court  record  bearing  date  Marcli  8th,  1808: 

"  Maria,  wife  of  Matthias  Steel,  relinquished  her  Dower 
right  on  property  conveyed  to  Abner  Owen,  described  as  '  the 
ensterinnost  nart  of  Sovereijfn  mill,  in  Townsend.'" 

In  the  early  days  of  the  sessiojis  one  Ebenezer  Allen,  of 
the  town  of  Delaware,  was  the  prolific  source  of  a  good  share 
of  the  business  done  by  the  court.  He  was  one  of  several 
incorrigible  citizens  that  formed  a  part  of  the  new  settlement 
at  the  town  ol'  Delaware  at  t!  is  time.  He  brought  more  than 
one  of  his  neighbours  to  Long  Point  for  assault  and  battery 
and  other  misdemeanors,  and  tiiially  he  was  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law  himself  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  He  was 
tried,  convicted  and  imprisoned  in  the  jail  at  Turkey  Point. 
He  found  it  pretty  cold  there  in  the  winter  time  without  a  fire, 
nnd  on  DecemlR-i-  11th,  1805,  we  find  the  foL,  ..  ing  entry  in  the 
Journal : 

"  Ebeni'/ei'  Allen,  a  prisoner  in  the  district  jail,  prayed  the 
court  to  allow  him  the  use  of  fire.  Ordered  that  he  be  allowed 
the  use  of  fire,  provided  he  secure  the  sherifi'to  his  satisfaction, 
and  'f  the  slu'rifi'  is  willing  to  comply  with  the  conditional  order 
and  not  otherwise." 

(.)ne  Andrew  Westbrook  and  this  Kbenezer  Allen,  each 
claimed  a  certain  axe  which  was  in  possessiim  of  the  court,  and 
the  court  ordered  that  the  axe  "  be  left  with  Job  Loder,  the 
jailer  till  next  Jail  deliveiy." 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  it  aflfords  the  writer  much  pleas- 
ure to  state  that  the  time-stained  pages  of  the  old  record  shows 
not  a  single  case  of  theft,  petit  larceny,  forgery  or  j)erjury  on 
the  part  of  the  grandancestors  of  our  old  Noi'folk  families. 
All  ])ersons  charged  with  such  criminal  ofiences,  wei-e  either 
settlers  living  beyond  the  confines  of  Long  Point  settlement, 
or  mere  "  floaters,"  who  were  here  t()-<lav  and  somewliere  else 
to-nu)rvow. 
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SKETCH    LXXVII. 


CAPTAIN  ANDERvSON,  OF  VITTORIA. 


i  One  of  till'  oldest  and   best  known    families  of  Norfolk   is 

the  Anderson  family,  of  Vittoria.  Captain  Walter  Anderson 
was  one  of  the  mudsills  in  our  social  foundation,  and  no  name 
figures  more  promini'iitly  in  the  annuls  of  old  Charlotteville 
during  the  first  half  of  the  centuiy  than  that  of  Anderson. 

Walter  Ander.son  was  a  native  c)f  Edinbtirgh,  Scotland.  He 
was  born  in  1753,  and  came  to  America  and  settled  in  the 
colony  of  New  Jersey  ju.st  before  the  colonies  threw  oft"  their 
allegiance  to  the  English  king.  He  remained  loyal  during  the 
trouble  of  the  Revolu*:i()n,  Imt  what  pai'ticular  part  he  played 
in  the  drama  does  not  r.ppear.  At  the  close  of  the  waj-  a  party 
of  Lo^'alists  took  refuge  in  a  New  Jer.sey  fort  to  escape  the 
abuse  that  was  heapecl  upon  them  by  their  victorious  fellow- 
colonists,  and  Mr.  Aiulerson  was  one  of  them.  Beiiiir  sorelv 
pres.sed  in  their  place  of  retreat,  i\Ir.  Anderson  and  a  comrade 
managed  to  escape  in  the  night,  and  wend  their  way  into 
Peiui.sylvania.  They  were  destitute  of  means,  but  had  good 
constitutions,  and  were  richly  endowed  with  that  native  pluck 
which  so  signally  distinguishes  the  sous  of  "  Auld  Scoti;i, ' 
making  Lbeiii  e(pial  to  any  emergency  in  every  civili/ed 
l)ortion  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Ander.sim  was  a  strict  i^ivsbyterian. 
and  a  ready  talker  withal,  and  lie  jxoposed  to  his  fellow 
refugee  that  they  travel  as  missionarii'.s — he  as  a  preacher,  and 
his  friend  as  an  elder.  The  .scheme  was  adopted  and  proved 
highly  successful.  At  one  place  in  a  back  town.ship  they 
remained  a  whole  week,  holding  meetings  in  a  ,school-h<tuse 
and  receivini:  material  aid.     Who  but  a  Scotchman  would  have 
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tliought  of  tliis  f  They  were  thus  enabled  to  avoid  suspicion 
us  to  tlieir  bein<ij  Loyaliyt  lofugees,  and  were  houstid  and  feted 
while  making  their  wa}'  out  of  tlie  country.  They  came  to 
Upper  Canada,  and,  after  sendintj  for  his  family,  Mr.  Anderson 
s(^ttled  in  the  Niagara  District  on  land  which  he  drew  as  a 
U.  E.  Loyalist.  . 

In  1791)  he  came  up  to  Long  Point  settlement  with  his 
family.  His  daughter,  Reltecca,  possessefl  a  V.  E.  Loyalist  right 
in  her  own  name,  and  this  she  transferred  to  John  McCall  in 
consideration  of  his  relintjuishment  of  Lot  20,  4th  concession 
of  Charlotteville.  The  old  Government  deed  for  this  Lot  and 
Lot  12,  in  the  ')th  concession,  has  been  preserved.  It  bears 
date  May  17th,  1802,  and  is  .signed  l)y  Peter  Hunter,  E,s(j., 
"  our  Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said  Province,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  commanding  our  forces  in  our  said  Province  of  Upper 
Canada."  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  stonemason  by  trade,  and  he 
was  attracted  to  this  lot  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  stone,  it 
contained. 

Durinof  the  first  session  of  the  first  term  of  the  Court  of 
(.^uai'ter  Sessions,  held  at  the  house  of  James  Monroe,  on  the 
8th  day  of  Api'il,  1800,  Walter  Anderson  petitioned  for  a 
reduction  of  his  .statute  labor,  and  the  Court  granted  tin- 
])etition,  fi.xing  his  labor  for  that  year  at  four  days.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  giand  jury  at  this  term  of  Court,  it  being  the 
first  grand  jury   in   the  Court  history  of  old   London  Disti'ict. 

As  before  stated,  Captain  Anderson  was  a  staunch  Presby- 
terian. He  was  very  strict  in  his  home  government  and  vi'iy 
[)ositive  in  his  religious  opinions.  He  donated  two  acres  in  the 
village  of  Vittoi'ia  for  Presbyterian  church  purpo.ses,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  a  church  edifice  erected  thereon,  This 
stalwart  old  pioneer  died  in  1818  from  injuries  received  in 
falling  from  a  roof  while  engaged  in  building  a  chimney,  being 
in  his  G6th  year.  Mary,  his  wife,  died  in  1814,  in  her  57tii. 
vear. 

Captain  Walter  Anderson  had  a  brother,  who  settled  in 
New  York.     William  Anderson,  a  son  of  this  brother,  was  a 
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sl»oe  merchant  in  New  Yovlc  city,  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  tliis  branch  of  the  family. 

A  number  of  Captain  Anderson's  children  died  in  early 
(.'hildhood.  Those  who  tfi-ew  up  were  live  sons — Walter,  John, 
Joseph,  J.-unes  and  Henry:  and  two  daughters — Relx'cca  and 
Elizabeth. 

Col.  Walter  Anderson,  eldest  son  of  Waltei-,  was  one  of  the 
solid  men  of  old  Charlotteville  in  his  day  and  generation.  He 
was  ever  at  the  front  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  public 
affairs.  He  was  straightforward,  out-spoken  and  very  positivt? 
in  his  manners,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  a  leading  citi/en. 
When  the  venerable  Simpson  McCall  first  began  to  show  signs 
of  budding  into  a  political  stump  speaker,  he  made  a  speech 
at  a  town  meeting — at  least  it  was  what  Mr.  McCall  at  that 
time  thought  was  a  speecli.  It  happened  a  good  many  yeai's 
ago,  and  Mr.  McCall  is  not  (piite  so  positive  now  that  it  was 
really  a  speech,  as  lie  was  the  next  morning  after  it  was 
delivered.  Well,  on  Hie  followinti-  da\'  he  met  Mi-.  Anderson 
on  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  that  dignitaiy  accosted  him 
with : 

"  Hello,  you  little  rooster,  when  are  you  going  to  crow 
again  i " 

"  (,)h,  I  don't  know,"  replietl  the  rooster,"  "I  spose  at  the 
next  town  meetin'." 

Col.  Walter  Anderson  was  a  leading  factor  in  the  old  Town 
Boards,  tilling  various  positions  during  the  early  stuges  of  the 
development  of  oui'  nuuiicipal  system  :  and  when  the  Talbot 
District  Council  was  organized  in  1842,  he  became  one  of  the 
lir.st  members.  During  the  rebellion  he  served  as  captain  (»f  a 
company  of  militia,  and,  subsecjuently,  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  Norfolk  militia,  succeeding  Colonel  Kapelje. 
I.>ot  21,  adjoining  the  old  homesti'ad  on  the  east,  was  a  clergy 
reserve,  and  this  lot  was  leased  bv  Mr.  Anderson.  He  was  a 
man  of  robust  constitution,  aiul  kept  up  his  horseback  riding 
after  he  pas.sed  his  80th  year.  He  died  in  18(19,  having  reached 
his  85th  year.     Colonel  Anderson  married  Sarah  Mct^uoen,  of 
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Port  Dover,  wlio  survived  him  ten  years,  having  reached  the 
ripe  old  age  of  ninety  years.  Tht'y  left  nine  sons  and  dangh- 
ter.s — Mary  Ann,  who  married  Jacob  Wood;  AMtLi.v,  who 
married  .lumes  Stone,  of  Normandale :  Rehecca  Ann,  who 
married  Hanford  Oaks ;  James,  who  settled  in  Walsin<diani ; 
John,  who  settled  on  the  homestead  :  Walter,  who  enlistecl  in 
the  American  civil  wai",  taken  prisoner  at  Vicksburg,  and  never 
heard  of  after;  Henky,  who  settled  in  the  Stat'-s:  Eliza,  who 
married  Dr.  Dimon,  of  Port  Rowan;  and  S.\Rah,  who  became 
the  .second  wife  of  Dr.  Dimon, 

Joseph  Anderson,  second  son  of  the  original  Walter,  was  a 
"church  warden"  in  the  days  when  township  art'airK  were 
managed  l)v  the  old  '•  Town  Connnissioner "  svstem.  He 
married  Sarah  Spurgiii,  and  settled  near  Normandale.  lie 
had  two  st)n.s — William  and  Walter ;  and  five  daughters — 
Nancy,  Eli/abetli,  Amert  K.,  Sarah  and  Mary  Ann.  Of  this 
family — William  married  Julia  Brown,  and  settled  near  Port 
Rowan;  Waltkh  married  Mary  Jane  Thompson,  and  settled  at 
Normandale;  Nancy  married  Hugh  Mabee,  ami  settled  at 
Port  Rowan  ;  Elizahitii  married  Isaac  l''ranklin,  and  settle<l 
near  Port  Rowan;  Amekt  K.  married  Oliver  McCall,  and 
.settleil  finally  at  Port  Rowan ;  Sakah  Jane  married  Dr. 
Byron  Franklin,  of  Port  Rowan;  and  Mary  A.w  married  John 
Eick,  and  settled  in  Walsingliain. 

James  Anderson,  third  .son  of  the  original  Walter,  died  in 
ISOS,  at  the  agi;  of  seventeen. 

John  Anderson,  fourth  son  of  the  original  Walter,  never 
maiTied.  He  lived  a  bachelor's  life,  and  was  credited  with 
being  an  aider  and  abettor  in  a  good  many  "larks"  that  broke 
the  monotony  of  pioneer  life  in  \uh  day.  He  and  his  brother 
Hein-y  built  and  operated  the  Anderson  distilleries.  The  first 
was  built  on  the  lake  shore  above  Normandale,  and  (he  secon<l 
on  tlu^  old  homestead  at  Vittoria.  John  Anderson  died  in 
1833. 

Henry  Anderson,  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  the  original 
W^alter,  was  a  baby  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  when  the  family 
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came  to  Long  Point.  He  was  born  into  the  world  in  time  to 
secure  a  vested  right  to  land  as  a  son  of  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  and 
when  he  grew  up  he  drew  a  lot  near  Lynedoch.  Henry 
also  served  as  a  District  Councillor.  He  was  a  hard  worker 
and  a  man  of  business.  He  built  a  grist-mill  east  of  Vittoria, 
and  he  and  his  brother  John  operateil  a  large  distillery  busi- 
ness. He  died  in  1873,  in  his  76th  year,  from  injuries  received 
in  a  road  accident  while  returning  from  Port  Rowan,  having 
gone  to  that  village  on  a  matter  of  business.  He,  like  John, 
never  married,  the  two  brothers  having  lived  at  the  old  home- 
stead with  their  sister  Rebecca. 

Rebecca  Ander.son,  eldest  daughter  of  the  original  Walter, 
came  into  posse.ssion  of  the  old  homestead  by  virtue  of  her 
fathers  will.  She  never  married.  She  was  born  in  Niagara 
District  in  1788,  and  was  eleven  years  old  when  the  family 
came  to  Long  Point.  As  before  stateil,  it  was  through  her 
U.  E.  Loyalist  right  that  her  father  was  enabled  to  secure  a 
patent  for  the  old  homestead.  She  was  th'rty-one  years  old 
when  she  came  into  possession  of  the  old  home.  She  was  her 
father's  favorite  heir,  and  he  willed  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  her.  But  '''  Aunt  Becky,"  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  did 
not  fully  avail  herself  of  the  advantage  given  her  by  her 
father's  will.  She  was  generous  and  open-hearted,  and  the  old 
homestead  was  ever  a  welcome  home  for  her  bachelor  brothers, 
and  her  purse  strings  always  hung  loose  when  the  cry  of  want 
was  heard.  She  posses.sed  an  individuality  peculiarly  her  own, 
and,  probably,  no  woman  of  her  time  in  the  county  posses.s(id 
more  striking  characteristics  than  she.  A  good  share  of  the 
village  of  Vittoria  was  built  on  her  land,  and  this  called  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  business  tact  on  her  part,  and  brtnight 
her  fre([uently  before  the  public.  In  tlu'se  matters  she  proved 
e(|ual  to  every  occasion,  showing  much  business  ability  and 
executive  force.  She  granted  t\u\  school  .section  in  which  she 
lived,  a  leasehold  of  a  lot  of  land,  to  be  held  by  the  lessees  in 
[lerpetuity  for  school  purposes,  in  consideration  of  "  one  barley 
corn  per  year."  Of  course,  if  the  land  be  put  to  any  other 
26 
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use  it  will  revert  to  her  heirs.      "  CHd  Aunt  Becky  "  died  in 
18()."},  in  her  7Cth  year. 

Elizabeth  Anderson,  younge.st  daughter  of  tlie  original 
Walter,  nuirrie<l  John  Graves  Secord,  son  of  Captain  David 
Secord,  the  old  U.  E.  Lo^'alist,  who  settled  in  an  early  day  on 
Catfish  Creek.  John  Graves  drew  land  in  tlie  township  of 
Loho,  and  upon  this  lan<l  he  and  his  young  wife  settled.  Sub- 
sequently they  came  to  live  on  the  old  Anderson  homestead, 
but  Mr.  Secord  finally  went  away.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  two  daughters —Mary  Ann  and  Rebecca.  The  former 
became  the  wife  of  Henry  Lamport,  Esq ,  the  old  Vittoria 
merchant,  now  of  Toronto ;  and  the  latter  n»arried  David  W 
Clark.  Mrs.  Clark  is  the  present  owner  of  the  fine  old  Ander- 
son homestead,  which  luis  been  in  possession  of  the  family  for 
ninety-five  years.  IVLrs.  Lamport  died  in  18()5,  in  her  J^JSth 
year. 
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SKETCH   LXXVIII. 


THE   STORY   OF   MARY   SITTS. 


Previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  the 
Rovokition  the  settlements 
in  th'j  Mohawk  Valley,  in 
NeVv  York,  were  clotted 
with  peaceful  and  happy 
homes.  Primitive  condi- 
tions of    pioneer    life    had 
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j^nveii  place  to  substanti 
rural  comforts.  The 
cabin  had  been  superseded 
by  the  commodious  frame 
dwelling-house,  and  the 
pole  hovel  no  longer  served 
as  a  substitute  for  the  barn. 
The  husbandman  tilled  his 
fertile  tii'lds  in  peace,  and 
his  little  children  romped  and  played  without  fear  of  molesta- 
tii^n  from  any  source.  J^ut  when  cruel  war  swept  over  the 
land,  paralyzing  colonial  industry  and  devastating  the  homes 
of  the  people,  a  cry  of  lamentation  was  heard  in  the  beauti- 
ful little  valley.  A  pack  of  inhuman  monsters,  bearing  the 
outward  forms  of  men,  but  inoculated  inwardly  with  the 
virus  of  devils,  passed  through  the  valley,  wrecking  their 
vengeance  on  defenceless  women  and  innocent  children.  These 
devils  incarnate  have  long  since  entered  the  silent  chambers 
of  death  to  await  the  terrible  doom  held  in  reserve  for  them. 
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In  that  j;reiit  clay  when  man  shall  receive,  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  this  life,  there  may  be  some  mitigation  for 
the  wild  red  man  of  the  forest;  bnt  his  white  brother  who 
spurred  him  on  to  hellish  deeds,  ami  not  only  joined  him  in  the 
committal  of  them,  but  actually  took  the  lead  in  some  cases, 
setting  such  examples  of  hea^'t-sickening  butchery  as  to  even 
disgust  the  heathen  savage — surely,  for  such  a  man  there  can 
be  no  esca))e  from  tlie  lowest  and  hottest  region  of  Hades. 

The  home  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  in  this  peaceful 
Mohawk  valley,  in  the  little  town  of  Minden,  Montgomery 
County.  The  protracted  struggle  for  independence  had  drawn 
pretty  nnich  ever}'  able-bodied  man  away  from  his  home,  leaving 
the  women  and  children  and  the  aged  and  disabled  to  cany  on 
the  work  of  the  farms  and  take  care  of  the  homes.  When  the 
terrible  things  related  in  this  sketch  happened  in  Mary's  home 
she  was  only  seven  years  old.  She  had  five  or  six  brothers  and 
sisters,  some  older  and  some  younger,  than  herself.  Besides  the 
children  there  were  JNIary's  mother,  an  aunt,  and  an  iritirm 
grandfather  in  the  family.  It  was  harvest  time,  and  Mrs.  Sitts 
and  her  sister  wei-e  in  the  harvest  field  at  work,  and  the 
children  and  tlieir  old  grandfather  were  in  the  house. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  the  savages  fell  upon 
the  home.  They  were  armed  with  bayonets  and  tomahawks, 
and  it  was  thi'ii-  hellish  custom  to  torture  little  children  to 
(U'ath  by  impaling  them  on  their  bayonets. 

Little  Mary  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  l)aby  and  ran 
to  the  field,  where  she  hid  in  a  shock  of  wheat.  The  women 
had  heard  the  fiendish  yells  of  the  savages  and  ran  into  the 
woods.  Mary's  escape  was  noticed,  however,  and  when  the 
butchery  was  completed  at  the  house,  the  fiends  proceeded  to 
search  for  her.  Poor  Mary  was  unable  to  still  the  cries  of  the 
babe  and  this  led  to  her  discovery.  The  babe  was  torn  from 
Maiys  embrace  and  slaughtered  in  her  presence,  but  she  was 
spared.  Just  why  she  was  spared,  CSod  only  knows ;  it  may 
have  been  her  personal  appearance,  as  she  was  unusually  bright 
and  pretty.     She  and  her  grandfather  were  taken  into  captivity 
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and  led  away  into  the  forests,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fourtli 
day's  march  the  old  man  became  completely  exhausted,  and 
bein^  unable  to  proceed  farther,  he  was  slaughtered  by  the 
savages,  and  his  body  left  lying  in  the  woods  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts.  Mary  was  taken  into  the  wilds  of  Western 
Canada,  where  she  lived  with  the  Indians  in  the  Grand  River 
Valley  for  eight  years.  When  fifteen  years  old  she  was 
redeemed  with  a  valuable  consideration  by  Major  Nelles.  This 
occurred  in  the  year  1787,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Mary  Sitts  Nelles  was 
the  only  white  woman  liv- 
ing in  the  province  at  this 
time  between  the  Niagara 
and  Detroit  river  settle- 
ments. 

When  Govei'uor  Simcoe 
made  his  overland  journey 
from  Newark  to  Deti'oit 
in  the  month  of  Februarv, 
17!)3,  the  party,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Governor,  Cap- 
tain Fitzgerald,  Lieutenant 
Smith,  Colonel  Talbot, 
Lieutenant  Gray,  Lieut- 
enant Givens,  and  Major 
Littlehales,  crossed  the 
Grand  River  where  Major  Nelles  lived.  The  place  was  known 
as  "  Nelles'  house,"  and  wa.j  one  of  the  principal  points  on  the 
main  forest  trail  between  the  Niagara  and  I  letroit  Rivers. 

In  1790  our  heroine  married  George  Cunningham,  a  Scotch- 
American,  and  settled  on  the  Grand  River,  on  the  spot  where 
Little  York  is  now  situated.  Early  in  the  century  they  came 
into  Norfolk,  and  settled  in  Boston,  being  among  the  first 
settlers  in  that  old  settlement.  They  moved  up  in  the  latter 
part  of  suuuner,  with  all  their  personal  belongings  loaded  on  a 
sled,  which  was  dniwn   by  a  yoke  of   oxen.     She  had   four 
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oliiMrt'ii  lit  (liis  tiiiu',  (he  ynMii«4;fs(  ^^\'  wliom,  (it'or;,r(-  ( 'miniii;;- 
ham,  slit>  ciirrii'il  on  \\vv  ItJH'k  uk  ,s|h"  Innl^cil  on  Tout  licliiiiil 
tlu'  slcl-lofiil  ol"  lionsriioltl  cH'cctH.  'I'lic  lot  known  jim  tlu' 
Johnson  honicstonl.  m(  l>oston,  wmn  pnrchasi'il  l»y  Mr.  v'.nnin^- 
hani,  and  licrr  (hey  sctHfil.  While  «'n;.^aLjt'<l  al  a  laisin;;;  al  tlio 
hon\t>  ol'  one  of  tlic  ('oiHsncn,  Mr.  ( 'iiiniin;^liani  nitl  with  au 
aooi<l«Mit  which  (frniinalt'tl  his  hlV.  Suh.s('(|Ufii(ly  Mrs. 
Cunningham  maniiMl  John  Johnson,  an  l'ln};;Mshman,  who  camo 
to  the  sftthvuicnt  a  short  limi>  previous  to  Mr.  Cunnin^liain'.H 
(h>atl), 

Mr.  .K>hnsiin  was  a  man  of  a(huirahh>  character,  lie  was 
kiml,  atl'eelionate,  MoMe  and  ^'enerons  ;  jintl  no  one  :nnon;4' tlio 
old  pionecMs  aj)])lied  the  i^oKU-n  rule  in  the  daily  atl'airs  of  lifo 
more  closely  than  he  did.  He  was  a  father  and  tiue  counsellor 
to  his  wifes  fatherhvss  children,  purchasine-  lands  for  (hem, 
vduMi  th(>y  ^n'w  U|\  and  manifesting;'  al  all  times,  as  m\ich 
interest  in  tiieir  well-heini;  as  he  would  if  they  had  heen  hi.s 
own  children.  In  consid«Mation  of  his  kindness  and  help,  they 
siijned  over  to  him  their  rit^hts  in  (he  old  homestead  as  (ho 
heirs  y^i  (leortrt*  runniui'ham. 

Mr.  .hihnson.  who  was  fourteen  years  his  wife's  senior  in 
a>rt\  <lied  in  liS.S2,  in  his  7')th  vear.  Our  heroine  died  in  185!). 
havini;  reached  hor  8Sth  year. 

Mrs.  Nelles  Cunnin<j^han\ — Johnson  )h'r  Mary  Sitts,  waH 
born  Mav  l8th,  1772,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  home.  Her 
father's  name  was  Hahlwin  Sitts,  ami  her  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Nancy  House.  She  was  the  mothei*  of  seven 
children — Abraham  and  Nancy  Nelles;  Willinm,  Georij;e,  Henry 
and  Andrew  C\innini,diam,  ami  Joseph  Jt)hnson. 

Captain  Abraham  Nelles,  only  son  of  Majoi-  Nelles,  married 
^Irs.  Triah  Adams  »(V  KoUy  Fairchild,  and  settled  in  'lown-send. 
He  had  three  sons — Simon  Peter,  Joseph  and  Warner ;  and  one 
dauifhter,  Nancv  Cande.s. 

Simon    P.    Nelles,  eldest   son    of   Abraham,  married 

Anderson,  settled  in  Townsend,  and  had  two  sons — Alexander 
and  Arthur,  and  one  dauf^hter,  Eliza  Jane. 
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.loMcpli  Nfllcs,  Hi'cond  Hdii  (»r  Al)riilmin,  iiiurrird  tin;  ddist 
iliMi<;lil(>f  of  Dr.  Diivid  DiiihmiiiiIm',  tiiid  Imd  (tin'  son,  David 
Alindwiiii ;  ami  one  dan;^lilcr,  IMioda  Mary. 

WariHT  NrllcH,  tliird  son  ol'  Altinliiiiii,  iiuiirifd  u  daii^lilcr 
<»r  l{icliai'd  McMicliHfl,  of  Tow  tiHciid,  Ni'tl  led  in  'I'owiisfiid,  and 
had  one  Hon,  Kicliaid  .  and  two  dauKhtciN  llclfiia  and  Mary, 
('aplain  Ahraliaiii   NcIh'H  dictl  in  I.S7:),  a^^cil  cijflily-rour  yifars. 

Nancy  ('andrs  Ncllrs,  oidy  daii;^litcr  of  AhiaJiani,  niaiiicd 
Dr.  David  Duncondi*'  and  settled  in  'I'ownHcn*!.  Slie  liad  four 
.sons  Aliraliani  N.,  Or- 
lando II.,  'rninian  W.,  and 
Cliaih's  K.:  and  one  or  two 
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Joorjfo,   married   Sarah 


Slatfht,   .settled    in    Hoston 
and    had    two   daii^rli  tei-.s 
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((Uently  married  Martha  Kern,  hy  whom  he  had  two  sons — 
William  and  Samuel:  and  one  dau^diter,  Sarah,  the  wiF(!  oF 
B.  L.  Chipman.      He  died  in  1<S4()  in  his  44th  year. 

George  Cunningham,  second  son  of  (Jeorj.(<\  marrieil  Mary 
Sla^ht,  .settled  in  Oakland,  an<l  liad  five  .sons — William,  («eoi';^e, 
Andrew,  Jacob  and  Joseph  ;  and  a  nund»er  of  daii<^ht(;rs, 

Henry  Cunningham,  third  .son  of  (Jeorge,  married  Mary 
Slaght,  settled  in  Boston,  and  had  three  sons — Peter,  Ahrarn 
and  Mo.ses ;  and  three  daughters — Nancy,  Elizabeth  and  Eliza. 
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Andrew  Cunningham,  younge.st  son  of  tlie  original  George, 
died  before  reaching  manliood. 

Joseph  Jolinson,  only  son  of  John  Johnson,  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Smith,  of  Charlotteville,  and  succeeded 
to  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  Johnson  died  since  this  sketch  was 
first  written,  having  readied  his  88th  year;  and  the  young 
bride,  who  came  to  his  Boston  home  nearly  seventy  years 
before,  followed  him  a  few  months  later,  having  reached  her 
88th  year.     "Uncle  Joseph"  and  "Aunt    Hannah"  Johnson 

will    ever   be    renn'iiibered 

for  their  generous  hos[)i- 
tality  and  sterling  upright- 
ness of  character,  and  their 
names  will  always  occupy 
a  prominent  place  among 
the  old  settlers  of  Towns- 
end.  They  had  four  sons 
— Abram,  John,  Henry  and 
Joseph ;  and  three  daugh- 
ters —  Mary  Jane,  Sarah 
Ann  and  Abigail.  Abram 
married  Mary  Woodley ; 
John  married  Mary  Mc- 
Gregor ;  Henry  married 
Hannah  Phelps;  and 
JosrPH  married  Lizzie  B. 
Mabee.  All  settled  in  Townsend  -  Josijh  succeeding  to  the 
old  homestead.  Mary  Jane  marre'l  Israel  Woodley  and 
settled  in  Tovvnsend;  Sarah  Ann  iii;<rvied  William  Black,  and 
settled  at  Boston :  and  Abigail  married  Elias  Barber,  and 
settled  at  Boston  also.  Henry  and  Joseph  are  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. 

Thus,  we  have  the  story  of  Mary  Sitts.  As  before  stated, 
no  one  knows  why  the  savages  spared  the  life  of  this  little 
Dutch  girl  after  cruelly  slaughtering  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  when  we  consider  the  number  and  individual  character  of 
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her  descendants,  and  the  part  tliey  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Norfolk,  may  we  not  wisely  conclude  that  He  who 
rules  over  our  destinies  stayed  tlie  uplifted  savage  arm  when 
little  Mary  was  taken  from  that  shock  of  wheat,  for  wise 
purposes  known  only  to  Himself  ? 

During  her  captivity  an  attempt  was  made  to  scalp  her,  but 
a  timely  intercession  on  the  part  of  a  dusky  friend,  prevented 
tlu'  final  consummation  of  the  act.  She  receive<l  a  scalp 
wound,  however,  which  necessitated  the  wearing  of  a  small  silver 
plate  adjusted  to  the  scalp,  as  a  protection  to  her  brain.  She 
had  an  elder  brother,  Jacob  Sitts,  who  was  not  at  home  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre.  This  brother  grew  up,  married,  and 
.settled  in  the  valley,  where  his  descendants  became  (juite 
numerous. 

The  Nelles  family  is  of  German  extraction.  In  the  early 
part  Qf  last  century  Heinrich  Nelles  settled  in  New  York. 
About  the  time  Mary  Sitts  was  born  Henry  William  Nelles, 
son  of  Heinrich  migrated  with  his  family  into  the  wilds  of 
Western  Canada,  to  avoid  the  trouble  that  was  brewing  between 
the  colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  In  the  party  were  the  six 
sons  of  Mr.  Nelles — Robert,  William,  John,  W^arner,  Abraham 
and  Peter — and  five  slaves.  They  came  up  the  Mohawk  River 
in  canoes,  thence  over  a  portage  into  Wood  Creek,  and  again 
into  the  Onie<la.  Finally  they  crossed  the  Niagara  River  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  old  village  of 
Grimsby  was  afterwards  founded. 

It  is  .said  that  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  Ameiican 
Government  ottered  to  restore  their  lands  if  they  would  return 
to  New  York,  and  that  Peter  was  the  oidy  one  who  returned. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  old  Palatine  church,  which  is  still 
standing  in  the  Mohawk  River  Valley,  was  built  on  land 
donated  by  Heinrich  Nelles.  Major  Nelles,  of  "  Nelles  House  " 
on  the  Grand  River,  was  the  second  son  of  Heniy  William 
Nelles. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Duncombe  family  of  Norfolk  are  the 
descendants  of  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  who  came  from  England 
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to  Aincrica  in  1730,  and  settled  in  MasaachuHctts  Bay  C  U)iiy. 
Sir  Charles  had  a  son,  Cliarles,  who  was  born  in  1741,  and  this- 
Chark's  had  a  son,  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  1769,  and  who  is 
the  Canadian  ijjrandancestor  of  the  family. 

Thomas  Duncombe  had  two  sons — Dr.  Charles  and  Dr. 
David,  who  came  to  Canada  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of  tlieir 
father,  and  settled  in  Westminster,  near  the  spot  where  the 
city  of  London  now  stands.  In  1823  the  father  died,  and  in  the 
followin*^  year  Dr.  David,  who  had  studied  medicine  with  his 
brotlior,  attended  lectures  at  Fairfield  College,  N.Y.,  then^  beinjj^ 
no  medical  schools  in  Canada  at  that  time.  In  1826  he  settled 
in  Towr.send  wliore  he  lived  until  death  released  him  from  his 
labors.  He  was  born  in  1802,  and  died  in  his  87th  year.  He 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Mary  Chapin,  he  had 
seven  children,  making  thirteen  in  the  family.  Dr.  Duncombe 
practised  medicine  for  more  than  half  a  cent;^ry,  and  during 
tliis  time  he  was  one  of  Norfolk's  best  known  citizens.  He 
was  a  sagacious  politician,  a  skilful  pliysician,  and  a  shrewd, 
successful  man  of  business.  The  name  of  Dr.  David  Duncombe 
will  always  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Norfolk 
County. 
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SKETCH  LXXIX. 

THE  SIX  MONTROSS  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

The  father  of  the  Montross  family  was  a  U.  E.  Loyalist 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  he  did  not  live  to  join 
his  fellow-Loyalists  in  the  work  of  home-buildin<f  in  Upper 
Canada.  He  did  live,  however,  to  suffer  bitter  persecutioji  ft^r 
his  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  in  those  sorrowful  days.  His 
family  fled  into  New  Brunswick,  where  they  settled  on  land  set 
apart  for  expatriated  Loyalists,  who  had  suffered  and  lost  every- 
thing in  the  great  struggle  with  l^heir  fellow  colonists  for  the 
supremacy  of  British  rule. 

Just  before  the  century  drew  its  last  expiring  breath,  the 
children  of  this  brave  old  defender  of  the  flag  having  heard  so 
many  wonderful  stories  of  the  new  Long  Point  settlement  in 
Upper  Canada — of  its  fine  climate  and  its  fertile  lands  which 
were  being  gratuitously  granted  to  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  their 
children — determined  to  migrate  tliere  also  and  secure  lioir.es 
for  themselves.  The  family  consisted  of  three  brothers — Levi^ 
Peter  and  Silas;  and  three  sisters — Phci^bo,  Frances  and 
Margaret. 

Levi  Montross  drew  the  north  lialf  of  Lot  1,  Concession  B., 
Charlotteville.  He  was  a  very  religious  man,  and  in  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  his  Christian  faith  in  the  (^very-day  afl'airs  of 
life,  he  was  the  worthy  peer  of  his  near  neighbor  and  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Price.  Before  tlit;  municipal  system  came  into 
operation  he  was  one  of  the  "  Town  Commissioners  "  for  Char- 
lotteville, serving  as  church  warden.  This  term,  "  church 
warden,"  as  applied  to  a  township  official  in  this  country,  is 
(juite  misleading  as  to  its  functional  significatit)n.      The  old 
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board  of  townsliip  or  parish  officers  included  two  whose  duty, 
in  part,  was  to  look  after  the  poor  and  destitute.  These 
two  were  called  "  church  wardens,"  a  name  borrowed  from 
England  and  not  at  all  appropriate  in  its  application  to  these 
officials.  In  England  the  "  church  warden  "  is  an  ecclesiastical 
official,  whose  duty  is  to  look  after  the  edifice  of  the  church, 
supei'intend  ceremonial  worship,  and  such  like  duties,  in  his 
parish.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  many  English  terms  which, 
owing  to  a  different  condition  of  things,  have  been  ridiculously 
misapplied  in  the  institutions  of  this  country.  Many  of  these 
incongruous  terms  have  been  dropped,  and  as  our  own  peculiar 
institutions  develop,  our  terminology  becomes  less  English  and 
more  Canadian. 

As  a  church  warden  in  those  early  days,  Levi  Montross  left 
a  clean  record  behind  him.  In  15S06  he  was  appointed  High 
Constable  of  London  District,  serving  as  such  for  one  year. 
He  died  childless,  willing  his  farm  to  liis  nephew,  Peter  Price. 

Peter  Montross  married  a  daughter  of  Zebulun  Leach,  and 
settled  on  land  adjoining  his  brother  Levi,  which  he  drew  from 
Government.  For  many  years  he  kept  a  little  store  on  this 
place,  and  during  the  rebellion  he  turned  over,  free  gratis,  his 
stock  of  powder  to  Major  Backhouse,  and  his  stock  of  Hints  to 
Simjison  McCall — the  latter  having  been  sent  with  a  dispatch 
to  Backhouse  (n-dei'ing  that  officer  to  forward  the  militia  under 
his  coinman<l.  Peter  Montro.ss  also  died  childless.  He  willed 
his  farm  to  his  nephew,  Jeremiah  Johnson,  the  old  pioneer 
Baptist  deacon. 

Silas  Montross  drew  land  on  the  lake  shore  adjoining  "  'Yha 
Glen "  on  the  east.  Here  he  settled,  having  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Mabee,  and  here  he  raised  his  family. 
Pellum  Mabee  started  the  nucleus  of  a  distillery  down  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Silas 
Montross,  and  which  was  developed  and  operatecl  by  him  until 
the  premises  were  jturchased  by  Cross  &  Fisher.  During  the 
War  of  1812,  a  party  of  Americans  landed  at  this  place  and 
burned  the  Finch  mill  and  looted  the  distillery,  carrying  off  a 
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large  quantity  of  whiskey.     Mr.  Montross  died  in  1824,  in  his 
52nd  year;  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  died  in  1818,  in  her  40th  year. 

In  the  year  1808,  a  session  of  the  March  term  of  the  old 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  London  District,  was  held  at  Silas 
Montross'  house.  At  this  session  Thomas  Welch,  Escpiire,  sat. 
on  the  bench  as  judge,  or  chairman,  with  Nathan  B.  Barnum. 
William  Hutchinson  and  Samuel  Ryerse,  Estpiires,  as  a.ssociate- 
justices.  The  following  per.sons  were  present  as  grand  jurors  : 
Aaron  Culver,  foreman  ;  Philip  Sovereign,  Nesbett  Culver, 
John  Slaght,  Matthias  Messacar,  Morris  Sovereign,  Henry 
Beemer,  Leonard  Sovereign,  Abraham  Messacar,  John  Culver, 
Daniel  Millard,  William  Robinson,  and  Michael  Shoft.  ^  bner 
Decew  was  the  constable  in  charge  of  them. 

The  Commission  of  the  Petice  and  Statutes  of  the  85th  of 
George  IIL,  was  publicly  read.  The  High  Shorift'  and  con- 
stables were  called,  and  tlie  latter  answered  to  their  names  as 
follows :  Abner  Decew,  Silas  Dean,  Charles  Burch,  William 
Winegarner,  Garrett  Smith  and  Manuel  Allen. 

The  justices  present  were  then  called  to  put  in  their  recog- 
nizances. After  this  the  grand  jurors  were  called,  sv\orn  and 
charged,  arter  which  they  retired.  After  the  usual  proclamation 
was  made,  Finlay  Malcolm  and  William  Winegarner  were  called 
and  sworn  to  give  evidence  to  the  grand  jury. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  when  it  again  convened,  Alexander  Taggart,  Je.sse 
Rico  and  Morris  Thomas  were  fined  fifteen  shillings  for  non- 
attendance  as  jinymen. 

This  session  of  the  Court  was  held  on  the  Mth  day  of  Marcli^ 
and  the  reason  for  holding  it  at  the  house  of  Silas  Montro.ss  is 
not  made  apparent  in  the  old  record.  It  does  show,  however, 
that  Mr.  Montross  was  appointed  Constable  for  Charlotteville 
and  Walsingham  at  the  June  term  in  1805. 

Silas  Montross  had  five  .sons — Wilson,  Horatio  Nelson,  Levi, 
Rodney  and  Anderson  ;  and   three  daughters — Matilda,  Julia 

and  Harriet;  who  married,  respectively,  Donald  Fisher, 

Lafevre  and  Samuel  Gooden. 
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Wilson  ^lontross,  eldest  son  of  Silas,  settled  in  Walsingham 
at  first,  but  finally  went  to  California  with  his  family. 

Horatio  Nelson  Montross,  second  son  of  Silas,  married 
Cynthia  Story,  ^settled  on  tlie  homestead,  and  had  four  sons — 
Levi,  James,  Joseph  and  Alv'in  :  and  one  daughter,  Adaline. 
Levi  and  Alvin  were  tinsmiths,  and  at  one  time  were  eno-au'ed 
in  business  in  Simeoe. 

No  data  was  obtained  as  to  the  genealogy  of  the  family  of 
Levi,  third  son  of  Silas  JMontross. 

Rodney  Montross,  fourth  son  (jf  Silas,  married  Clarissa 
Green,  settled  on  the  homestead,  and  had  five  sons — John, 
Mori'is,  Wilson,  Lewis  and  Ansley :  and  two  daughters — Sarah 
and  Mary  Ann.  Anderson  Montross,  youngest  son  of  Silas, 
died  single. 

Ph(K1?e,  Frances  and  Mai!GAUET  Montross,  the  three  original 
sisters,  became  the  pioneer  mothers  of  large  and  influential 
families.  They  married,  respectively,  Andrew  McCleish, 
Thomas  Price  and  Lawrence  Johnson. 


I  '         ! 


SKETCH    LXXX. 

OLD  ST.  JOHN'S  CIirRCH. 

The  first  move  inado  towanlsthe  organization  of  a  "  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  of  Enghmd  for  the  County  of  Norfolk 
in  the  District  of  London,  and  Province  of  Upper  Canada,"  as 
it  was  termed,  was  made  Jaiuiary  Srd,  1808,  at  a  meeting 
convened  at  Job  Loder  s  house,  at  the  Town  of  Charlotteville. 
.lohn  Backhouse,  Esquire,  presided  over  this  meeting,  and 
Stephen  Bartow  officiated  as  "  clerk."  Jonathan  Williams, 
William  Hutchins(m  an<l  Isaac  (Jilbert,  were  elected  Trustees 
"  to  represent  said  church."  Two  subscription  sheets  were 
drawn  iip — one  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  and  the  other  for  the  raising  of  funds  for 
the  builtling  of  a  parsonage. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  same  month  they  met 
again  at  the  same  place,  when  it  was  resolved  by  motion  of 
Jonathan  Williams,  "  That  the  parsonage,  when  built,  shall  be 
a  joint  pi'operty  of  the  three  townships  of  Woodhouse,  Char- 
lotteville and  Walsingham,  and  the  township  in  which  the 
])!irsonage  may  l)e  built,  shall  be  answei'al)le  to  the  other  town- 
ships, and  pay  over  the  valuation  of  their  shares  of  sai<l  parson- 
age at  the  separation ;"''' also,  by  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Allan, 
"  That  said  parsonage  shall  be  built  in  the  township  of  Char- 
lotteville;  "  also,  by  motion  of  William  Hutchinson,  "That 
Sanuiel  Ryerse,  John  Backhouse  and  Jonathan  Williams, 
Es(|uires,  be,  and  hereby  are,  authorizerl  to  en(|uire  in  what 
manner  a  glebe  lot  may  be  obtained  fi'om  Government,  and  also 
to  encpiire  in  what  manner  a  clergyman  may  be  establislu'd 
according  to  the  custom  of  England.""  It  was  also  resolved  at 
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this  inoc'tiiifj  that  "  £40  be  offered  as  a  siipport  (to  be  paid  in 
produce  of  tliis  country)  to  a  clerfjyman  for  the  said  three 
townships." 

The  next  meeting  iccurrctl  on  April  11th  following,  beinj^ 
Easter  Monday.  Jonathan  Williams  occupie<l  the  chair.  A 
vote  was  taken  to  reinstate  the  previously  elected  trustees  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  also,  to  reinstate  Stephen  Bartow  as  clerk 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  Easter  Monday,  April  2nd, 
1804,  William  Hutchinson  officiated  as  chairman.  Lot  Tisdale 
was  elect(Hl  clerk,  and  Isaac  Gilbert  and  Joseph  Ryerson  were 
elected  dmrch  ^'ardens.  At  this  meeting  a  vestry  was 
established  coi.si.  vUg  of  the  followmg  seven  members ;  Samuel 
llyerson,  Es(j.,  Jonathan  Williams,  Esq.,  Stephen  Bartow, 
Epluaim  'i  isda' >  Isi'  1  Wood,  Henry  Van  Allan,  and  John 
Backhouse.  The  Llun'e^>  wardens  and  vestry  wen^  authorized 
"  to  collect  the  subscriptions  and  pay  it  over  into  the  hands  (jf 
John  Backhouse,  Sanuiel  Ryerse,  Thomas  Welch,  and  Joseph 
Ryerson,  for  the  use  of  the  clergyman  when  he  arrives." 

The  record  ends  here,  and  we  are  unable  to  follow  this 
pioni'er  movement  further ;  but  it  is  said  that  an  ecclesiastical 
benetice  was  subsetjuently  secured,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  located  at  Turkey  Point.  This  glebe  land  was 
never  improved  or  occupied  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  as 
the  "  Town  of  Charlotteville  "  was  doomed  to  die  in  infancy 
and  pass  into  history  as  a  mere  occidental  condition  of  pioneer 
times. 

In  1815  Vittoria  became  judicial  headquarters,  and  when 
the  new  Court-house  was  erected  it  was  used  for  a  time  for  occa- 
sional religious  services,  by  the  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  — 
the  P.^ptists  having  a  meeting-house  of  their  own.  Early  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  century  the  Episcopalians  decided  to 
build  a  church  edifice  at  Vittoria,  and  the  locaticm  chosen  was 
the  rise  of  ground  south  of  the  village,  on  the  side  road  running 
thiough  the  farm  of  Joseph  McCall.  The  tinibers  were  gotten 
out  and  delivered  on  the  ground,  but  owing  to  changes  in  the 
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condition  of  settlement  and  other  matters,  the  building  \ 
erected.  Some  of  the  Charlotteville  connnunicants  had  allied 
themselves  with  other  denominations,  while  the  nund)er  in  the 
vicinity  of  Simcoe  had  increased.  'I'his  state  of  aft'airs  clenianded 
a  change  of  location,  and  a  more  central  point  was  accoi'dingly 
chosen.  Jose})h  Culver  generously  donated  the  land,  and 
before  the  first  (juarter  of  the  c(Mitury  was  completed,  St.  John's 
Church  was  added  to  the  pioneer  churches  of  Norfolk, 

(^Id  St.  Joiui's  first  regularly-established  clergyman  was  the 
Rev.  Francis  Evans,  a  man  of  most  exemplary  character.  The 
name  of  Francis  Evans  will  always  occupy  a  prominent  place 
among  the  clerical  pioneers  of  Norfolk.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
possi'ssed  a  fine  education ;  and  their  pleasing  address,  refined 
tastes  and  cultured  manners  exerted  a  most  beneficent  influence 
on  the  social  status  of  tho.se  primitive  times.  They  had  a 
family  of  twelve  children;  and,  being  indefatigable  workers 
themselves,  taught  them  the  dignity  of  laboi-  and  the  blighting 
effects  of  idleness.  Mr.  Evans  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  duty  of  parents  in  respect  to  keeping  their  children  out  of 
the  demoralizing  slough  of  idleness,  that  he  used  to  say  that  if 
he  couM  not  find  anything  else  for  his  children  to  do,  he  would 
make  them  pick  up,  scatter,  and  pick  up  chips  until  something 
turned  up  which  might  prove  more  proHtabli!.  The  stipend 
received  by  Mr.  Evans  was  insufficient  for  the  support  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  twelve  children  in  any  degree  of  luxury. 
Indeed,  it  was  barely  sufficient  to  provide  the  family  with  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  make  the  struggle  le.ss  severe 
the  parsonage  was  converted  into  a  boai'ding-house  and  a  select 
school.  The  income  derived  from  these  sources,  in  addition  to 
the  stipend  and  the  hard-earned  products  of  the  glebe  lanrls, 
furnished  the  means  of  a  frugal  livelihood — a  condition  best 
suited  to  the  proper  rearing  of  children  and  develo[)ing  them 
into  useful  men  and  women.  Three  or  four  of  the  sons  in  thi.s 
h'.rge  family  became  clergymen,  and  one  daughter  married  a 
clergyman.  One  of  these  sons.  Rev.  William  Evans,  subse- 
(|Uently  became  rector  of  St  Johns,  thereby  proving  himself  a 
27 
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"  noblo  son  of  a  grand  old  siro."  llov.  Francis  Evans  was  far 
in  ailviinco  of  the  times  in  !<is  enunciated  opinions  on  the 
liygienic  and  t'Cononiic  ])liases  of  the  temperance  (piestion.  He 
was  a  staunch  advocate  of  temperance,  and  by  botli  ])recopt  and 
(>xample  did  a  noble  work  in  moidding  a  niore  rational  ])ul)Iic 
sentiment  on  the  demoralizini;  and  devitalizing;  efi'ects  of  stroiii: 

n  CT  O 

drink.  When  the  County  Grannuar  School  was  establisluid  in 
Sinu'oe,  Mr.  Evans  was  placed  in  charge,  thereby  becoming  the 
pioneer  teacher  i).  Norfolk's  higlier  course  of  education  at  the 
county  seat.  Mr.  Evans  was  an  efficient  educator,  as  shown  l)y 
the  large  number  of  his  pupils  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  various  walks  of  life. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  Air.  Evans,  the  Magistrates  did 
pretty  much  all  the  marrying  for  the  Episcopalians,  as  all 
<lis.senting  clergymen,  especially  Methodists  and  Baptists,  were 
not  at  first  allowed  to  solenuiize  marriages.  This  was  the  cause 
of  nnich  friction  among  the  settlers. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  c^^uple  who  came  to  the  rectory 
from  one  of  the  back  townships  to  be  married.  They  came 
twelve  miles  through  the  woods  with  an  ox  team,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  rectory  they  objected  to  Mr.  Evans'  reipiest 
to  go  on  to  the  church,  as  it  would  add  another  mile  to  the 
journey,  and  make  them  that  much  later  in  reaching  home. 
The  clergyman  diil  not  believe  in  solenniizing  marriages  outside 
of  the  church,  but  he  was  liljeral  and  obliging,  and  on  this 
occasion  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances  and  consented  to 
mari'v  them  at  the  rectory.  But  the  house  had  ])ut  one  x'oom 
and  this  room  had  just  been  carpeted  with  a  new  carpet  woven 
by  the  busy  fingers  of  the  rector's  wife,  and  being  averse  to 
having  this  carpet  ruined  by  mud-bespattei'ed  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  mystic  realm  of  matrimony,  she  suggested 
that  the  couple  be  "  spliced  "  in  the  barn.  This  aroused  tlie  ire 
of  the  would-be  husband,  and  he  indulged  in  a  little  plain  talk. 
He  became  abusive,  but  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  blushing 
girl  who  stepped  forward,  and,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  said : 
"  No,  John,  no ;    we  will   be  married  in  the  stable.     H'  our 
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Saviour  could  lie  born  in  a  stable,  I  guess  I  can  be  married  in 
one  "     Tliis  stilled  the  storm  and  they  were  so  married. 

The  County  of  Norfolk  is  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Huron. 
The  present  Rural  Dean  of  the  county  is  the  Rev.  R.  Hicks, 
B.13.,  a  gentleman  eminently  (jualified  for  the  position.  The 
present  Rector  of  old  St.  John's  is  Rev.  Canon  Young,  B.D. 
The  Rural  Do.an  resides  in  the  parish  of  Simcoe,  which  includes 
one  hundred  and  iifty  families.  Outside  of  Simcoe  parish  there 
are  eleven  other  English  Episcopal  churches  in  the  county, 
located  as  follows : 

St.  John's,  Woodhouse,  thirteen  families,  Rev.  Canon  Young. 

Trinity  church,  Waterford,  nine  families,  Rev.  Canon  Young. 

St.  John's  church,  Port  Rowan,  twenty-seven  families;  St. 
William's,  with  seventeen  families,  and  Gireh  church,  Rowan 
]\Iills,  fifteen  families — all  in  charge  of  Rev.  Arthur  Shore. 

St.  Paul's  church,  Port  Dover,  thirty-six  families,  and  Christ 
church,  Vittoria,  nine  families — both  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  R. 
Newall. 

St.  Alban's  church,  Delhi,  nineteen  families ;  Christ  church, 
Lynedoch,  seven  families ;  St.  Jude's  church,  Courtland,  five 
families,  and  St.  Paul's  church,  Langton,  four  families — all  in 
charge  of  Rev.  F.  Leigh. 

The  total  number  of  Norfolk  families  adhering  to  the 
English  Church  is  311,  and  this  represents  a  population  of  about 
1,.5.)5.  The  actual  church  population  of  the  pai'ish  of  Simcoe 
is  709,  being  a  little  under  the  usual  pi-oportion,  wliile  in  other 
places  excesses  are  shown,  so  that  the  average  is  fairly  repre- 
sented by  the  above  figures. 

The  above  statistical  facts  are  taken  from  the  returns  for 
1H9(),  and  it  appears  that  in  that  year  the.se  311  families  raised 
the  sum  of  So, 203. 03  for  church  purposes,  being  an  average  of 
over  S17.00  to  the  family.  This  is  a  remarkably  good  showing 
and  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  (fivers. 
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Rev.  a.  Slacht,  ol'  Waterfonl,  is  the  jjmiulson  of  Job 
Slaght,  wlio,  witli  his  two  brotlievs,  Richard  and  John,  came  to 
Upper  Canada  from  New  Jersey  in  tl\e  early  days  of  Lonj^ 
Point  scttU'inent.  It  lias  been  sjiid  that  the  original  Shight 
brothers  were  U.  K.  Loyalists,  but  this  is  a  mistake  so  far  at 
least  as  Job  is  concerned,  as  shown  by  the  followin<^  copy  of  a 
]\Iai:isterial  Certiticate : 

"State  of  New  Jersey,  Sussex  Cocnty. 

"This  may  certify  that  on  the  Gth  day  of  An<;ust  1777, 
before  me,  I  the  un<lerHi<fned.  one  of  the  Justices  in  and  for 
Sussex  county,  voluntarily  appeared  Job  Slaght,  and  took  and 
subscrilied  the  oath  of  abjuration  and  alle<;iance,  as  by  law 
directed. 

(Signed)  "  TiioMAs  Andeuson." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Job  Slaght  was  a  citizen  of  the 
new  Republic  the  year  following  the  Declai'ation  of  Independ- 
ence, whatever  he  may  have  been  previously.  In  the  Water- 
ford  home  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  may  be  seen  the  old 
family  Bible  of  Job  Slaght,  which  bears  the  following  bold 
inscription  on  the  Hy-leaf : 

"  Job  Slaght,  his  book,  bought  of  Holmes  &  Pemberton, 
3rd  December,  1793." 

And  Just  here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  in 
the  studio  of  Rev.  A.  Slaght  are  numy  choice  old  heirlooms 
which  were  brought  from  New  Jersey  by  liis  gramlfather  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.     In  this  collection  are  some  twenty- 
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five  spcciinonH  of  old  colonial  paper  currency  of  New  Jersey,  of 
various  designs  and  denominational  values.  They  are  rare  old 
Hpecinien.s  of  i^reat  value.  Mr.  Lsrael  Slaglit,  of  Waterford,  also 
has  a  number  of  similar  specimens,  one  of  which  he  mailed  to 
the  Queen :  and  Her  Majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that 
she  acknowledged  the  favoi*  by  lettei'  and  [)resented  Air.  Slaght 
with  a  beautiful  portrait  of  lu^rself.  In  a  little  wooden  bo.x, 
witli  a  hinged  lid  fastened  with  a  wire  hook,  niay  be  seen  a 
pair  of  nose-glasses  which,  no  doubt,  '^ame  from  "  Katei-land  " 
among  the  personal  effects  of  old  Hendrick  Slacht.  In  the  old 
trunk  are  mechanical  tools,  bullet  moulds,  spoon  moulds,  the 
old  outfit  for  obtaining  fire,  and  vaiuous  other  relics  of  a  by- 
gone age,  sad  reminders  of  the  crude  lives  that  fell  to  the  lot  of 
our  brave  old  foundation-builders.  One  of  the  most  highlv 
valued  souvenirs  in  Elder  Slaght's  collection,  is  the  .silver 
medal  won  by  his  father,  Aaron  Slaght,  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Job  Slaght  had  a  New  Jersey  neighbor  who  was  the  owner 
of  an  incorrigible  hog,  as  evidenced  Vjy  the  following  old  relic : 

"Dece.mbeu  loth,  178.'). 

"  One  hog  trespassing  on  Job  Slaght,  damage  priced  by  us, 
the  under  subscribers,  at  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 

"AZARIAH   SmALLEY. 
"  ICHAHOD   BiDELL." 

In  179(i,  Job  Slaght  came  to  Upper  Canada  with  his  family. 
After  reniaining  about  a  year  at  Niagara,  the  family  came  up 
to  Long  Point  settlement,  and  settled  on  Lots  8  and  9,  in  the 
8th  concession  of  Townsend.  While  at  Niagara,  Mr.  Slaght 
purchased  1,400  acres  of  land  from  James  Secord,  taking  his 
bond  for  a  deed.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  came  to 
Canada  with  considerable  means  for  those  times.  The  family 
came  up  along  the  lake  shore  in  company  with  others,  and 
brought  horses,  cows  and  other  stock  with  them.  Aaron,  the 
youngest  son  in  the  family,  was  three  years  old,  and  rode  on  the 
back   of  a  horse  with  his  mother  when  they  came  up  from 
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Nia<j;)im  in  17i>7,  jiiHt  ono  hundrtMl  years  aj^o.  The  nmidon 
name  of  this  (»1<1  pioneer  mother  was  Kli/aheth  iFohnson,  who 
possessed  all  the  sterlinj^  (jualities  of  character  that  so  sij^nally 
distin^niishiMl  her  family.  The  original  Avery  Mill  at  Water- 
ford  was  hnilt  with  money  furnished  by  Job  Sla«;ht.  In  ISO'), 
lie  was  ap[iointed  Constable  for  Tc^wnscnd. 

In  Job  8lajj;ht'.s  family  were  fourteen  children,  eij^lit  of 
whom  were  livin«;  in  1807,  when  he  made  his  will.  The  names 
of  his  tive  sons  were — Henry,  Job,  Cornelius,  John  and  Aaron. 
The  three  dan<;hters  nu-ntioned  in  the  will  are  — Elizabeth, 
Mary  ami  Sarah. 

Henry  Slaj^ht,  eldest  son  of  Job,  married  Al»igail  Hemin- 
over,  and  settletl  north  of  Waterfonl.  He  had  two  sons — Job 
and  Parney  :  and  two  daut;hters— Kli/abeth  and  Mary. 

Job  Slaj^ht,  .second  st)n  of  Job,  married  Patience  Robinson, 
and  settled  near  the  "  Five  Bridj^'es,"  Townsend.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  three  sons — Philip,  Matthias  and  Darius;  and 
three  daughters — Lavinia,  Hannah  and  Lydia.  Subsecjuently 
he  married  Elizabeth  Mills,  by  whom  he  hail  seven  sons — Silas, 
Hiram,  James,  Israel,  Job,  Joliu  and  Levi ;  and  three  daughters 
— Louisa,  Melinda  and  Ellen.  The  Israel  Slaght  referred  to  as 
having  presented  Her  Majesty  with  a  specimen  of  old  conti- 
nental money,  is  of  this  family.  He  lias  in  his  posse.ssion  an 
antiquated  tin  trunk,  in  which  the  old  New  Jei-sey  title  deeds 
are  being  carefully  preserved. 

Cornelius  Slaght,  thinl  son  of  Job,  married  Anna  Dudbridge, 
and  settled  at  Nanticoke  Falls,  Town.send.  WIkMI  his  eldest 
son,  Nathaniel,  was  eighteen  years  old,  the  family  moved  to 
Michigan  in  two  covered  wagons  di-awn  by  oxen.  They  settled 
in  Ionia  County,  and  .subsequently,  Nathaniel  became  interested 
in  the  lumbering  business. 

John  Slaght,  fourth  son  of  Job,  married  into  the  Malcolm 
famil}-,  and  settleil  near  Scotland,  where  he  raised  a  family. 

Aaron  Slaght,  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Job,  mai'ried  Mrs. 
William  Clark,  nee  Catherine  Whitehead.  By  her  first  mar- 
riage she  had  one  son,  who  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
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Ifite  ColoiK'l  TluMiuis  W.  Clurk,  of  Watcrronl.  Mrs.  Chirk  was 
left  a  widow  ami  a  motlier  at  the  a;^t>  of  oij^hteen.  V>y  this 
iiianiai^o  Mr.  Slajflit  had  tlnvo  homh  —  Luwis,  Hiij^jh  and  Aaron. 
Lewis  died  at  the  aj^e  of  twenty-four;  Hrcn  married  Kunico 
Kelliun ;  and  A.VUON,  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron,  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Rev.  Aaron  Slatjht,  who  died  in  his  7()th  3'ear,  since  this 
sketch  'v.is  first  written,  was  not  only  a  pulpit  veteran,  but  was 
one  of  the  l)est  known  business  men  in  Norfolk.  He  led  a 
busy  life,  and  was  a  busy  man  ri^ht  u})  to  his  last  illness. 
He  was  born  in  1822,  and  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  on  tlie  farm.  In  l(S42  lie  entered  the  Baptist 
C'olk'fi^e  at  Montreal,  from  which  he  ij;raduated  in  due  time. 
While  pursuinjf  his  studies  he  al.so  attended  lectures  at  McGill 
College.  Shortly  after  comjiletinif  his  theological  course,  he 
married  Lucy  A.  H.  Whitney,  of  Stanbridge,  East.rn  Town- 
ships, and  settled  in  Waterford,  where  he  immediately  began 
his  ministerial  work.  This  was  in  1845,  there  being  no  church 
organization  in  Waterford  at  that  time.  Some  time  previously 
Job  Loder  had  erected  a  little  chapel,  and  the  religious  meetings 
held  therein  had  been  of  a  non-denominational  order.  At  the 
close  of  the  young  Baptist  preacher's  third  year  he  had 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  Baptist  church,  consisting  of  eight 
member.s.  This  was  in  IH^G,  and  Elder  Slaght  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  this  little  pioneer  church  as  at  first  constituted.  Mr. 
Loder  generously  donated  the  chapel  to  the  new  church  by  deed 
of  conveyance.  It  had  been  used  for  general  purposes  and  was 
(piite  out  of  repair,  but  it  was  so(m  put  in  good  shape,  and  the 
membership  increased  rapidly.  One  of  the  first  resolutions  put 
on  record,  after  the  chapel  became  the  sole  property  of  the 
Baptists  and  was  put  in  proper  repair,  was  to  the  effect  of 
granting  the  privilege  of  its  use,  alternately,  to  the  Metho<lists 
and  other  denominations.  Sui'ely,  the  general  connnunity  at 
this  time  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  uncharitableness  on 
the  part  of  the  pioneer  Baptist  church  of  Waterford. 

Elder  Slaght  liad  charge  of  the  Waterford  Baptist  Church 
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for  thirty-six  years,  and  when  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  in 
1(S.S'2,  he  had  built  a  niagnitieent  church  edifice,  costing  815,000, 
and  had  increased  the  membership  to  360  communicants.  But 
this  is  not  all.  During  these  thirty-six  years  seven  churches 
had  i)een  founded  in  outlying  sections,  and  no  man  was  more 
instrumental  in  accomplishing  this  work  than  Elder  Slaght. 
During  this  time  he  built  up  a  church  at  Round  Plains  of  sixty 
members,  added  a  score  or  more  to  Simcoe  church,  and  baptized 
as  many  as  twenty-five  in  a  day  for  Bloomsburg,  while  pastor 
of  that  church.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation  the  population 
of  Waterford  and  Townsend  was  about  8,000,  one-eighth  of 
which  were  Baptist  connnunicants.  When  he  returned  from 
the  silver  mines  of  Colorado  in  188G,  he  took  up  the  work  at 
Lynnville,  with  only  eleven  members,  and  at  the  end  of  a  five- 
years'  pastorate  he  had  built  up  a  church  of  sixty  members. 
He  had  no  statistics  showing  the  number  of  persons  baptized, 
or  the  number  of  conjugal  knots  tied  by  him,  but  the  number 
of  burial  services  conducted  by  this  old  veteran  foots  up  to 
about  1,300,  including  many  of  the  old  pioneer  preachers.  He 
buried  a  large  number  of  the  old  pioneers,  including  the  first 
white  female  settler  in  the  township  of  Townsend. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  pastoral  duties  which  have 
always  crowded  thick  and  fast  tipon  the  life  of  Elder  Slaght, 
he  was  never  without  secular  employment  connected  with 
important  interests,  demanding  much  thought  and  a  large 
amount  of  executive  force  and  business  ability.  He  was 
always  an  agi'iculturist.  He  operated  a  nursery  for  about 
fifteen  years,  and  was  engage<l  in  the  milling  and  shipping 
business  for-  about  the  saiiie  number  of  years  in  connection 
with   his   father.      While  aged   in  the  latter  busine.ss   tlie 

firm  suffered  fire  losses  junting  to  S20,000.  The  annual 
volume  of  business  conducted  by  them  was  very  large^having 
reached,  in  some  years,  the  res})ectable  sum  of  $200,000.  Last 
fall  he  and  his  partner  consumed  22,000  bushels  of  apples  in 
theii'  eva[)()rating  works,  and  two  years  ago  they  furnished  a 
market  for  25,000  bushels. 
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In  1890  Elder  Slaght  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Mines  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  anrl  the  duties  of  this  office  alone  would 
have  worried  many  a  younger  man.  By  virtue  of  his  official 
position  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  fact  not  generally 
known.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, 
having  served  in  "  ye  olden  time  "  as  a  local  superintendent  of 
.schools  in  his  native  township  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Elder  Slaght  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
two  (laughters — Tucy  Ann  and  Mary  Helen.  They  became 
the  first  and  second  wives  of  Dr.  Backhouse.  In  1849  IMrs. 
tSlaght  died,  and  subse([uently  Mr.  Slaght  married  Sylvia  A., 
daughter  of  Philip  Beemer,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  T.  R. 
Shight,  the  Simcoe  lawyer :  and  three  daughters — Theresa,  who 
died  young:  R.  Minnie,  who  died  single  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  and  Katie  B.,  who  occupies  the  old  home  with  her 
motVer. 

Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  original  Job,  married  Abraham 
Messacar,  and  settled  on  the  roinid  plains.  Her  children  are 
onunierated  in  the  Messacar  genealogy. 

Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  original  Job,  married 
Ezra  Parney.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Parney 
genealogy. 

Mary,  youngest  daugher  of  the  original  Job,  married  John 
Barber.    Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Barber  genealogy. 

Job  Slaght,  the  old  pioneer,  made  his  will  August  18th,  1807, 
which  was  witnessed  by  Benjamin  Caryl  and  John  Muckle. 
In  this  will  he  devised  two  humlreil  acres  of  land  to  each  of  his 
five  sons,  and  one  hundred  acres  to  each  of  his  three  daughters, 
and  becjueathetl  his  personal  property  eciually  among  them. 
For  a  general  sketch  of  the  Slaght  family,  see  "The  Sons  of 
Old  Hendrick  Slacht." 
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TAKEN  IN  BY  A  LAND  SHARK-JOHN  KERN. 


Among  the  many  German  families  living  in  CJerman  Valley, 
Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  in  the  latter  part  ol"  the  eifjhteenth 
century,  was  the  family  of  Christopher  Kern.  In  the  family 
were  three  sons — David,  Clu-istopher  and  John  ;  and  one 
dauf^hter,  Anna.  All  were  married  and  had  families,  and  the 
old  people  were  well  advanceil  in  years.  Such  was  the  family 
situation  in  179!),  when  David,  the  elilest  son,  was  seized  with 
that  impulse  to  emij^rate  which  actuated  so  many  New  Jersey 
people  at  this  time,  and  he  came  with  his  family  to  Ui)per 
Canada,  and  settled  near  Hamilton.  The  following  year 
Christopher  and  John,  with  their  families  and  the  old  people, 
left  German  Valley  in  the  month  of  June  and  started  for  the 
new  Canadian  Kl  Dorado.  They  broufjlit  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
pigs  and  poultry,  and  all  their  household  eti'ects  with  them,  and 
it  took  six  weeks  to  complete  the  journey.  The  old  people 
were  very  feeble  and  the  long  journey  was  too  much  for  them. 
They  gave  out  on  the  way,  and  never  reached  the  new  coinitry. 
This  throws  a  tinge  of  sadness  over  the  event,  yet  it  was  better 
so,  as  the  aged  couple  were  ill-prepared  to  endure  the  rough 
life  that  awaited  them  in  the  wilds  of  au  mibroken  forest. 

John  Kern  brought  i^oOO  in  cash  with  him.  It  was  all  he 
had,  and  he  intendeil  to  purchase  a  home  with  it,  but  when  he 
arrived  at  Niagara  a  laiul  shark — t)r,  in  other  words,  an  infernal 
scoundrel — met  him  and  induced  him  to  buy  five  hundred  acres 
of  land  at  a  dollar  per  acre,  which  was  represented  as  being  of 
good  quality  and  very  desirable  in  every  respect.     Mr.  Kern 
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exchanged  his  capital  for  a  deed  of  the  land,  and  when  ho 
arrived  in  Long  Point  settlement  he  nia<le  tlu^  sickening  dis- 
covery that  his  land  was  absolutely'  worthles.s.  This  meant 
privation  and  a  pinching  destitution  for  a  few  years,  that  would 
have  been  a  cru(;l  (experience  for  the  old  people. 

John  Kern  settled  near  Forestville,  in  what  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  "  Kern  Settlement."  Ho  was  a  blacksmith, 
and  being  a  hard  woi'ker  and  prudent  manager,  succeeded  in 
hewing  out  a  hon»e  for  himself,  which  was  amply  supplied 
witli  the  comforts  of  life  as  enjoyed  in  his  day.  He  built  and 
operated  a  still-house  in  connection  with  his  other  business, 
and  was  always  busily  employed  at  something.  Ho  was 
upriglit  and  honorable  in  every  business  transaction ;  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  his  cluirch  relations,  and  was  liighly  r(!spected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  June  lOth,  18()(),  he  was  appointed 
Town  Clerk  for  the  Township  of  Charlotteville  by  the  Court 
of  Sessions.  This  was  an  unusual  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  court,  but  the  township  had  failed  to  hold  a  town  meeting 
the  preceding  spring,  and  the  court  was  compelled  to  appoint 
the  town  officials. 

Christopher  Kern,  brother  of  David  and  John,  settled  near 
Woodstock,  in  Oxford  County.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  that  county,  and  had  to  carry  grist  on  the  buck  of 
a  horse  to  Ancaster,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  old  Chris- 
tf)pher  Kern  homestead  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  homes 
standing  in  the  County  of  Oxford.  His  son  Jacob  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  1812.  For  .some  unknown  rea.son 
the  Oxford  branch  of  the  family  changed  the  "  e  "  in  the  name 
to  "a,"  making  it  Karn  instead  of  Kern. 

John  Kern,  the  old  Long  Point  [)ioneci',  had  six  children 
when  ho  came  to  Canada — two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Ho 
servi'd  with  his  team  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  His  eldest  son,  Christopher,  was  also  in 
his  adopted  country's  service  <luring  this  war.  The  children 
of  John  Kern  were  brought  up  to  work.  All  were  compelled 
to  contribute    in   some   way    towards    lightening   the    family 
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burdens.  The  girls  worked  both  outside  and  inside,  at  wliat- 
ever  their  hands  could  find  to  do.  They  grew  flax,  sheared 
sheep,  worked  in  the  fields,  drove  oxen,  raked  and  bound  grain, 
pitched  hay  and  sheaves,  spun,  wove,  made  coverlets  for  sale, 
and  made  themselves  useful  in  every  possible  way  to  get  along. 
John  Kern  had  three  sons — Christopher,  John  and  Samuel ; 
and  nine  daughters — Mary,  Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Sofia,  Charity, 
Anna,  Sarah,  Susan  and  Martha. 

Christopher  Kern,  eldest  son  of  John,  was  born  in  New 
Jeisey.  He  married  Elizabeth  Pease,  and  settled  near  Forest- 
ville.  He  had  two  son.s — Levi  and  Herbert ;  and  four  daugh- 
ters — Eliza,  Charity,  Sarah  and  Alvira. 

John  Kern,  second  son  of  John,  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
and  died  single  in  Charlotteville. 

Samuel  Kern,  youngest  son  and  last-born  child  of  John 
Kern,  married  Maria  Mabee,  and  settled  on  the  homestead. 
He  had  two  sons — William  and  John  ;  and  two  daughters — 
IMelissa  and  Calista. 

Mary  Kern,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  wtiH  born  in  New 
Jersey.    She  married  Timothy  Culver,  and  settled  in  Town.send. 

Catherine  Kern,  second  daughter  of  John,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey.  She  married  James  Stokes,  and  settled  at  New 
Sarum,  Elgin  County.  She  had  five  sons — John,  James, 
George,  Samuel  and  David ;  and  four  daughters — Charity, 
Mary,  Sarah  and  Sally  Aim. 

Elizabeth  Kern,  third  daughter  of  John,  was  twice  married. 
By  her  first  husband,  Kbenezer  Culver,  she  had  two  daughters 
— Martha  and  Adeline ;  and  by  her  second  husband,  Isaac 
♦Stockwell,  she  had  two  sons — John  and  (jeorge ;  and  four  or 
five  daughters.  Mr.  Culver  caught  a  cold  while  performing 
military  duty,  and  died  from  its  ettects.  Mr.  Stockwell's  life 
was  spent  in  Windham  and  Townsend. 

Sofia  Kern,  fourth  daughter  of  John,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey.  She  married  Nathan  Smith,  and  settled  in  Norfolk. 
.She  had  two  sons — Levi  and  Nathan. 

Ciiarity    Ke^'u,   fifth   daughter   of    John,   married    Joseph 
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Wicks,  and  settled  in  Dereham.  8he  had  five  sons — John,, 
Amos,  Walter,  Joseph  and  Isaac  :  and  one  daughter,  Rhoda. 

Anna  Kern,  sixth  daughter  of  John,  married  John  Bryning, 
and  settled  in  Forestville.  She  had  four  sons — Edgar,  John, 
James  and  Alonzo ;  and  two  daughters — Esther  and  Sarah 
Ann. 

Sarah  Kern,  seventh  daughter  of  John,  married  John 
Mark  Culver.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Culver 
genealogy. 

Susan  Kern,  eighth  daughter  of  John,  married  W^illiam 
Fray,  and  settled  in  Charlotteville.  Slie  raised  a  family,  two 
of  whom  wei'c  Philip  and  John. 

Martha  Kern,  ninth  and  youngest  daughter  of  John, 
married  William  Cunningham,  of  Townsend.  By  this  union 
she  had  two  sons — William  and  Samuel ;  and  one  daughter, 
Sarah.  Subsecjuently,  she  married  William  McMichael,  and 
settled  in  Waterford.  By  this  marriage  she  had  four  sons — 
Oscar,  Walter,  Romaine  A.  and  Albert  E.;  and  two  daughters 
— Mary  Jane  and  Ruth  Valdora. 

Mrs.  Mc^lichael  is  the  sole  survivor  of  her  generation.  If 
she  lives  to  see  the  snows  of  four  more  winters  she  will  be 
ninety  years  old,  and  yet  she  has  the  mental  and  physical 
vigor  of  a  woman  of  seventy.  She  is  one  of  the  very  few 
persons  living  whose  parents  settled  in  Noi'folk  County  before 
the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mrs.  McMichael's  girlhood  days  were  not  spent  in  idlejiess. 
Fashionable  young  society  ladies  who  visit  Grandmother 
McMichael  in  hei-  elegant  Waterford  lujme,  are  entertained 
with  tales  of  a  life  unknown  to  them.  She  talks  of  a  time 
wlien  bears  were  frequently  seen  walking  erect  with  stolen 
hocfs  in  their  arms,  and  of  a  time  when  the  best  j;irls  in  the 
neighborhood  drove  oxen  for  the  boys  who  held  tlie  plough- 
handles.  She  si)eaks  of  a  time  when  she,  herself,  wove  nine- 
teen yards  of  cloth  in  a  day,  and  raked  and  bound  after  a 
cradler  all  day  long  in  harvest  time.  Sometimes  two  yokes  of 
oxen  were  hitched  to  the  plough,  and  then  it  recjuired  an  expert 
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ox-(lrivor  to  manage  both  yokes.  Mrs.  McMichael  has  (h-iven 
a  double  team  of  this  kind  many  a  time.  Slie  says  her  t'atlier 
once  hired  a  raw  Englishman,  and  she  and  the  new  hand  were 
set  to  driving  a  doulile  ox  team  hitched  to  a  plough.  Tlie 
Eiiirlislunan  took  command  of  the  leaders,  but  he  knew  nothin<r 
al)()ut  driving  oxen,  and  she  made  him  drive  the  rear  team 
until  he  had  learned  how  to  drive. 

In  modei'n  times  her  younger  sons  once  liappened  to  liave 
occasion  to  hitch  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  wagon,  but  they  failed 
to  accomplish  the  task,  and  she  had  to  go  out  and  do  it  liei'self. 
In  relating  the  circumstance,  she  said  :  "  At  first  they  tried  to 
'  co-bossy  '  them  into  obedience,  an'  when  that  failed  they  jist 
yelled  '  whoa-haw-gee  '  at  'em  till  the  poor  brutes  was  almost 
scart  out  o'  their  hides." 

Mrs.  McMichael  relates  a  funny  incident  that  happened 
when  she  was  only  three  years  old.  It  happened  in  1814  while 
her  father  was  in  the  distillery  business,  but  we  will  let  her 
tell  the  story  herself  : 

"  There  was  a  barrel  o'  peach  brandy  upstairs,  an'  I'd  often 
seen  the  boys  lie  down  and  take  a  drink  by  puttin'  their 
moutlis  under  the  spigot  and  turnin'  the  tap,  an'  so  one  day  I 
thought  I'd  try  it  my.self.  Well,  after  awhile  the  folks  down 
stairs  saw  something  leakin'  down  through  the  floor,  an'  when 
thoy  came  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  they  found  me  layin' 
in  a  puddle  o'  peach  brandy  stone  drunk." 

CJrandmother  McMicliael  is  a  worker  still,  being  able  to  put 
out  her  washing  by  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  mornings.  May 
her  days  be  many  yet. 
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THE  RrCHNEKS  AND  IJorGIINEFlS. 

The  Bnchners  and  Bou<;hner.s  are  branches  of  one  family 
ti'ee.  Tliey  are  a  numerous  family,  and  widely  scattered 
throughout  Canada  and  the  neitfhboi'injr  States.  They  are  ol 
German  descent.  The  form  "  Buchner  "  is  more  in  conformity 
with  the  oritfinal  style  of  spelling  the  name,  and  the  one 
retained  f)y  the  larger  portion  of  the  family. 

The  Buchner  family  settled  in  the  colony  of  New  Jersey 
before  the  spirit  of  independence  had  divided  the  colonists  into 
opposing  factions,  the  one  loyal  and  the  other  disloyal  to  tlie 
British  Crown.  Tlu'  Buchners  were  loyal  from  beginning  to 
('n<l.  They  were  loyal  when  it  was  the  popular  thing  to  be 
loyal,  and  when  the  advocates  of  independence  had  succeeded 
in  winning  over  an  overwhelming  majority  to  their  side,  and 
the  Loyalist  element  had  dwindled  into  a  hated  minorit}^  the 
Buchners  still  remained  loyal.  Their  home  was  in  Sussex 
County,  and  wlu>n  the  colonies  threw  otT  their  allegiaiic*'  they 
joined  the  British  forces  and  fought  for  British  supremacy  on 
the  American  continent.  In  17HU,  about  si.K  years  after  peace 
had  been  restored,  I'tmr  brothers  of  this  family — Hemy,  Jolm, 
]\Iatthias  and  Martin — came  to  Upper  Canada  and  settle(l  at 
Lyon's  Creek,  and  in  the  closing  year  of  the  century,  Matthias 
Buchner  or  Btmghner  (as  the  name  is  spelled  by  this  branch 
of  the  family),  third  brother  of  the  ([uartette,  came  up  to  Long 
Point  settlement,  and  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Culver 
settlement,  in  the  township  of  Windham.  The  family  of 
Matthias  Boughner  drew  some  eight  hundred  aci-es  of  land  in 
the  13th  and  14th  concessions,  and  the  pioneer  log  cabin  was 
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erected  on  Lot  6,  13th  concession,  where  the  present  residence 
of  EHas  Boughner  stands.  In  moving  up  from  Niagara  the 
usual  trail  along  the  lake  shore  was  followed. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Matthias  Boughner  were  all  pretty- 
much  grown  up  when  the  settlement  was  made  in  Windham. 
He  and  his  sons  were  expert  hunters,  and  did  their  share  in 
exterminating  the  wild  beasts  that  haunted  the  great  Windham 
swamp.  They  were  exceedingly  fond  of  gunning,  and  many 
intei'esting  stories  are  told  of  their  experiences  in  the  Windham 
forests  in  those  early  pioneer  times,  when  "Rattlesnake  Harbor" 
was  a  veritable  den  of  rattlesnakes  and  the  wolves  and  beara 
held  hiirh  carnival  in  the  brush-entangled  cedar  thick(!ts.  In 
those  days  deer  were  liiore  plentiful  than  rabbits  are  now,  and 
venison  steak  was  an  ever}'-  day  table  delicacy. 

Miss  Catherine  Boughner,  who  resides  at  the  old  homestead, 
has  in  her  possession  an  Indian  tomahawk  with  a  pipe-bowl 
head,  with  which  Martin  Boughner  (son  of  Matthias)  killed  a 
bear.  Mr.  Boughner  shot  the  bear,  but  being  only  slightly 
wounded,  it  turned  and  grappled  with  him.  Throwing  his 
empty  ritle  aside  he  seized  his  tomahawk  and,  managing  to 
keep  his  right  arm  free  from  bruin's  embrace,  he  succeeded  in 
beating  in  the  brains  of  the  beast  with  the  pipe-bowl  head  of 
the  scalper. 

The  great  swampy  heart  of  Windham  remained  a  safe 
breeding  grqund  for  bears  long  after  they  hud  been  driven  out 
of  the  forests  and  lesser  swamps  of  the  older  townships ;  and 
the  adjacent  settlers,  therefore,  were  subjected  to  rather  more 
than  their  share  of  the  nocturnal  depredations  of  these  lubberly 
pests.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  these  settlers  to  keep  pigs 
and  sheep.  Bruin  was  i)articularly  I'ond  of  fresh  pork  :  and 
the  agonizing  stjueal  of  some  unfortunate  porker,  as  he  was 
being  hugged  in  the  embrace  of  death  by  his  lubl)erly  enemy, 
was  a  sound  that  fre(]uently  broke  the  "  stilly  watches  of  the 
night."  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Boughner  and  his  son  Peter  saw 
a  bear  seize  a  hog  and  start  off  with  it.  They  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  pig-stealer,  armed  with  an  axe,  and  caught  up  with  him 
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just  as  he  was  about  to  jump  over  a  log  with  his  prey ;  and, 
as  he  did  so,  Peter  buried  the  axe  in  the  bear's  back.  The  axe 
cauffht  fast  in  bruin's  vertebral  column  and  Peter  lost  his  hold 
on  the  liandle  and  fell  backwards  to  the  ground.  The  bear 
immediately  turned  upon  him,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ugly  wound  given  him,  that  Boughner's  name  would  have  been 
"Dennis"  instead  of  Peter.  Martin  Boughner  was  a  better  shot 
than  his  brother  Peter,  and  killed  more  bears  probably  than 
any  other  member  of  the  family.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
he  killed,  but  he  never  shot  more  than  two  in  any  one  week. 
The  trusty  old  rifle  used  by  him  is  being  preserved  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  Catherine  Boughner.  She  has,  also,  the  old  deed 
given  by  Matthias  to  her  father,  bearing  date,  January  7th, 
,1812.  It  is  very  lengthy,  all  written  out,  and  cost  ten  shillings 
and  fourpence-threefarthings  to  I'egister  it. 

Matthias  Boughner's  day  was  passed  when  the  war  of  1812 
came  on ;  but,  as  he  had  fought  in  the  defence  of  the  Old  Flag 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  so  did  his  sons  in  the  war  of 
1812.  His  son  Martin  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  engagement 
at  Malcolm's  Mills. 

The  old  pioneer  had  six  sons — Peter,  John,  Matthias,  Alex- 
ander, Martin  and  Joseph  ;  and  four  daughters — Mary,  Elsie, 
Christine  and  Anna. 

Peter  Boughner,  eldest  son  of  Matthias,  mai'ried  Sarah 
Robbins,  and  settled  on  Lot  8,  13tli  concession,  Windham.  He 
had  five  sons — Matthias,  Daniel,  Peti'r,  John  and  Wesley ;  and 
five  daughters — Sarah,  Mercy,  Mary,  Elsie  Ann  and  Elizabeth. 

John  Boughner,  second  son  of  Matthias,  married  Rachel 
Smith,  and  settled  finally  in  the  township  of  Southwold.  He 
had  five  sons — Abraham,  Sydney,  John,  Wesley  and  Isaac ; 
and  two  daughters — Mary  Ann  and  Lavinia. 

^[atthias  Boughner,  third  son  of  Matthias,  married  Sarah 
Misner,  and  settled  on  Lot  1,  9th  concession,  Townsend.  He 
had  six  sons — John,  George,  Stephen,  Nathan  J.,  Robert  and 
Zebulun  Landon;  and  three  daughters — Lavinia,  Hulda  and 
Emily.  He  died  in  185."),  in  his  78th  year. 
'28 
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Alcxaiulor  Bou^liner,  fourth  sou  of  the  oM  pioueer,  married 
Gertrude  Glover,  aud  settled  near  Aylinei'.  He  had  four  sons 
— Frank,  Torrey,  Robert  and  John :  and  five  daughters  — 
Deborah,  Eliza,  Christine,  Arsula,  and  another  who  married 
into  the  Westover  family. 

Martin  Boughner,  fifth  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  succeeded  to 
the  old  homestead.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
Elizabetli  'Wade,  he  had  seven  sons — Hiram,  Alanson,  Martin, 
Nelson,  David,  William  and  Nathan  \V.;  and  six  daughters — 
Drusilla,  Sirena,  Cynthia,  IVIary  and  Ann  (twins)  and  Jane. 
By  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Adams,  iicc  Catlierine  Rose,  he  had 
one  daughter,  Catherine.  In  180(5  he  was  appointed  Constable 
for  Windham  ])y  the  old  court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  He  died 
in  18(51,  in  his  77th  year. 

Joseph  Boughner,  youngest  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  marrii'd 
Nancy  Merritt,  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Dereham.  He 
had  one  son,  Jacob;  and  four  daughters — Sarah,  Christine, 
Elsina  and  Jane. 

Mary  Boughner,  eldest  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer,  mairied 
Deacon  Jacob  Beam,  of  Bi'amsville.     She  had  no  family. 

Elsie  Boughner,  second  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer,  married 
Noah  Millard,  and  settled  in  Oxford  County. 

Anna  Boughner,  the  third  daughter,  died  single :  and 
Christine,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  old  pioneer,  married 
Nathaniel  White,  and  settled  in  Woodhouse, 

The  name  of  Buchner,  or  Boughner,  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  names  in  the  county  As  will  be  seen  by  the  genealogy 
of  this  branch,  they  are  inclined  to  large  families.  This  has 
nuiltiplied  them  rapidly  and  increased  the  name  to  an  extent 
not  exceeded  probably  l)y  any  other  name  found  in  the  list  of 
Norfolk's  foundation  builders.  The  Buchners  are  not  a  family 
of  oflice-seekers.  Their  church  atfiliations  are  mostly  with  the 
Methodists.  They  are  socially  inclined,  unobtrusive  in  manners, 
upright  and  straightforward  in  the  everyday  afiairs  of  Mfe  ; 
and,  taken  in  all,  are  fairly  representative  of  Norfolk's  best 
citizenship. 
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W^ore  we  to  carry  the  genealogy  of  this  branch  of  the 
Buclmer  family  a  generation  farther,  we  would  be  introduced 
to  Mr.  Elias  Boughner,  one  of  Windham's  mo.st  popular  and 
best  known  citizens  of  the  present  time.  Mr.  Boughner  occupies 
the  old  ancestral  homestead  ;  that  is,  the  portion  whereon  was 
erected  the  original  home.  He  is  prominent  in  his  church,  in 
his  political  party,  and  in  social  circles.  He  possesses  a  sunny 
nature,  and  his  "  latch-string  "  always  hangs  on  tlie  outside. 
He  has  served  in  the  council  chambers  of  his  township  and 
county,  and  no  man  ever  served  better.  On  two  occasion.s  he 
has  been  the  standard-bearer  of  his  pai'ty  in  the  parliamentary 
elections  of  the  North  Riding  of  Norfolk — the  tirst,  in  opposition 
to  the  late  John  B.  Freeman  :  and  the  second,  in  opposition  to 
the  present  member,  Mr.  E.  C.  Carpenter.  The  political  fates 
were  against  him ;  but  he  made  a  good  tight,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  polling  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  by  his  party  for  a 
parliamentary  candidate  in  the  riding. 

As  before  stated,  Henry  Buchner  was  the  eldest  of  the 
original  quartette  of  brothers.  When  they  left  New  Jersey,  in 
1789,  one  of  Henry's  daughters,  who  was  married,  remained 
there.  All  of  his  children  were  born  in  New  Jersey,  and 
when  they  came  to  Niagara  the  tM'o  youngest — Annie  and 
Henry — were  balanced  in  baskets,  hung  over  the  back  of  one 
of  the  pack  horses,  and  it  is  said  that  while  passing  along  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  little  Annie,  who  was  on  the  lower  side, 
was  nearly  frightened  to  death  by  the  swinging  out  of  her  basket. 
It  made  such  an  impression  on  her  childish  mind  that  she  never 
forgot  it,  and  when  she  sat  in  the  old  arm-chair  in  her  declining 
years,  known  by  every  old  settler  in  the  south-western  portion 
of  Windham  as  "  old  aunt  Anna  Howey,"  she  never  tired  in 
relating  the  incident  to  her  many  grandchildren. 

The  original  Henry  Buchner  had  a  son  Christopher,  at 
whose  home  he  died,  having  reached  a  good  old  age.  After  the 
father's  death,  Christopher  moved  up  to  Norfolk  County,  and 
settled  in  Middleton,  on  Lot  33,  on  Talbot  street  south.  One 
Harmonias  Van  Alstine  had  previously  taken  up  this  lot,  and 
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he  and  Mr.  Buchner  exchanged  locations.  This  was  in  about 
the  year  1828.  Christoplier  had  three  brothers — John,  Martin 
and  Henry ;  and  three  si-sters — Elsie,  Elizabetli  and  Anna.  Of 
this  family,  Christopher  was  the  only  .son  who  settled  in  Norfolk, 
but  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  original  Henry — Elizabeth  and 
Anna — married,  respectively,  Capt.  Abner  Owen,  of  Wood- 
house,  and  Daniel  Howey,  of  Windham,  and  became  pioneer 
mothers  of  two  of  our  old  Norfolk  families. 

When  Christopher  Buchner  settled  in  Middleton,  bears  and 
wolves  were  very  numerous,  and  game  of  all  kinds  was  plenti- 
ful. The  cranberry  and  huckleberry  swamps  of  Middleton 
were  va.st  pest  holes,  where  rattlesnakes  multiplied  ad  lihituni 
and  she  bears  found  a  safe  I'etreat  for  the  rearing  of  their  cubs. 
In  those  days  the  .settlers  were  fre(juently  compelled  to  turn 
out  of  their  beds  in  the  night  tiiin'  and  drive  away  the  bears 
and  wolves  from  their  pig  and  sheep  pens.  The  pens  were 
built  of  logs,  and  if  not  bear-proof  and  wolf-proof,  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  the  family  with  pork,  mutton  and  wool. 
The  late  William  R.  Buchner,  was  a  son  of  Christopher,  and 
succeeded  to  the  Middleton  homestead.  He  died  Januaiy  2Gth, 
of  the  present  year  (1897),  and  his  .son,  A.  O.  Buchner,  is  the 
present  occupant  of  the  old  homestead. 

Jacob  Buchner,  the  old  Woodhouse  pioneer,  whose  family 
genealogy  is  given  in  connection  with  the  family  of  James 
Matthews,  was  a  cousin  of  the  four  original  Buchner  Ijrothers, 
treated  of  in  this  sketch.  He  came  to  Long  Point  direct  from 
New  Jersey. 
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THE  STEINHOFF  BROTHERS. 


Ever  .since  the  villa^^e  of  Theresaville  or  Birdtown  (now 
tlie  town  of  Simcoe)  made  its  appearance  in  the  forest  of  Nor- 
folk, the  name  of  Steinhoff  has  been  familiar  to  its  people. 
One  of  the  original  brothers  settled  near  the  place  in  the  bej^fin- 
ninfjf  of  the  century,  and  the  old  homestead  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  family.  The  Steinhotts  are  of  German  descent.  The 
grandancestor  settled  in  one  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
after  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  seven  brothers — Andi'ew, 
Ennnanuel,  Jo.seph,  Frederick,  John,  Benjamin  and  Leo — came  to 
Upper  Canada.  They  had  a  sister,  Hannah,  who  married 
William  Dell — which  became  Dill — and  settled  in  Windham. 
The  Steinhoffs  settled,  at  first,  in  the  N iagara  district,  but  when 
Long  Point  settlement  began  to  attract  settlers  Andrew  moved 
up  from  Niagara  and  settled  on  Lot  2,  in  the  6tli  concession  of 
Woodhouse,  which  had  previously  been  taken  up  by  one  Jacob 
Lamb.  Lamb's  Government  patent  was  dated  August  15th, 
1803,  and  he  .sold  the  lot  to  SteinhofFfor  £100. 

Andrew  Steinhoti"  and  his  brothers — John,  Frederick  and 
Emmanuel — were  in  the  settlement  before  tliis,  however,  as  the 
old  court  journal  shows  that  all  four  sat  in  court  as  petit  jurors 
at  the  fall  term  of  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  in  the 
Monroe  House,  in  1801.  Only  three  of  these  brothers  settled 
in  Norfolk — Andrew,  Frederick  and  Emmanuel.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  show  where  John  settled,  or  what  became  of  him ; 
indeed,  it  is  ([uite  possible  that  the  seven  were  not  all  brothers. 
It  is  sai'1  that  Benjamin  and  Leo  settled  near  Toronto,  and  that 
Joseph    ettled  above  St.  Thoma.s. 
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Andrew  Steinhoff  married  Jennie  Malcolm,  and  had  four 
sons — Peter,  Finlcy,  Levi  and  Hu<,di :  and  five  daughters — 
Sarah  Ann,  Katie.  Elsina,  Emry  and  Arsuhi.  Mr.  SteinhofFdied 
in  1814,  witli  a  fever  brought  on  by  exposure  while  engaged  in 
military  service. 

Rev.  Peter  Steinhoff",  eldest  son  of  Andrew,  married 
Elizabeth  Dill,  and  settled  on  the  homestead.  He  was  a  Baptist 
preacher,  and  did  his  ministerial  work,  not  as  a  pastor,  properly 
speaking,  but  rather  as  an  evangelist,  working  wherever  his 
sense  of  duty  le<l  him,  or  where  the  field  seemed  most  inviting. 
He  died  in  1871,  in  his  70th  year. 

Elder  SteinhofT  had  eight  sons- — Andrew,  William,  Finley, 
Abram  I.,  Hiram  F.,  Walter,  Peter  N.,  and  Benjamin  F.  :  and 
two  daughters— Maria  and  Clarisa. 

Finley  Steinhoff",  second  son  of  Andrew,  married  Sarah  Ann 
Smith,  and  settled  on  land  adjoining  the  old  homestead.  He 
liad  two  sons — Hugh  and  Orlando  ;  and  five  daughters — Elsie, 
Loiva,  Adeline,  Juliet  and  Emily. 

Levi  Steinhoff"  third  son  of  Andrew,  married  Anna  Beemer, 
and  settled  in  the  States. 

Hugh  Steinhoff,  fourth  son  of  Andrew,  married  Alvira  Fero, 
and  settled  in  Windham.     He  had  two  sons— Lewis  and  Leamon, 

Sarah  Ann  Steinhoff,  eldest  daughter  off  Andrew,  married 
Richard  Dill,  of  Windham,  and  had  five  sons — Jacob,  Petei*, 
John,  Levi  an<l  James;  and  four  daughters — Harriet,  Sam- 
antha,  Jane  and  Ann. 

Katie  Steinhoff,  second  daughter  of  Antlrew,  married  Jacob 
Smith,  and  settled  in  Townsend.  She  had  two  sons — S([uire 
and  McFarland,  and  several  daughters. 

Elsina  Steinhoft",  third  daughter  of  Andrew,  married  Abram 
Petitt,  and  settled  in  Windham.  She  had  eight  sons — Lyman, 
Duncan,  Finley,  Abram,  Ford,  Isaac,  Esmond  and  Walter  :  and 
si.x  daughters — Theresa,  Melissa,  Eliza,  Louisa,  Susaiuia  and 
Mercia. 

Emry  Steinhoff,  fourth  daughter  of  Andrew,  married 
William  Landon,  a  Baptist  preacher.     She  had  no  children. 
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Arsulii  Steinhoft'  fifth  and  j'ouiigost  daughter  of  Andi'ew, 
married  into  the  McLean  family. 

Frederick  Steinhoti",  the  original  pioneer  brother,  married 
Mary  Earnhardt,  and  settled  in  Woodhouse.  There  was  a  mill 
privilege  on  his  land  and  he  Imilt  and  operated  a  sawmill 
and  cloth  factory.  He  died  about  forty  years  ago,  being  about 
seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  one  occasion,  during  Mr.  Steinhoff's  early  pioneer  life,  a 
big  lubber  of  a  bi'ar  seized  one  of  his  porkers  and  walked  off 
with  it.  The  porker  weighed  about  200  lbs.,  and  it  aroused 
Steinhoff's  combativeness  to  see  his  meat  carried  off  in  this 
mannei'  right  before  his  eyes,  so  he  rallied  the  forces  at  his 
command  and  started  in  pursuit.  Bruin  hugged  his  squealing 
captive  to  death  as  he  waddled  off  with  him,  and  when  he 
reached  a  good  place  in  the  woods  he  buried  his  px'ey  by  the 
side  of  a  log.  Before  he  had  finished  the  job,  however,  his 
pursuers  were  upon  him,  anti  he  went  up  a  tree.  The  guns 
were  turned  upon  him,  and  a  fusilade  kept  up  until  the  annnu- 
nition  gave  out,  but  Mr.  Bear  never  even  changed  his  position. 
Thinking  that  the  riddled  and  lifeless  body  of  the  pig-thief 
was  lodged  in  the  tre(}  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  it  from 
fiilling,  they  proceeded  to  cut  the  tree  down.  After  a  goixl 
deal  of  hard  work  the  tree  fell  ;  and  the  supposedly  dead  bear 
jumped  up,  and,  after  putting  i:is  human  and  canine  assailants 
to  an  ignominous  flight,  leisurely  made  his  way  off  into  the 
forest. 

Frederick  Steinhoff  had  seven  sons — Andrew,  Jacob,  John, 
Joseph,  William,  Isaac  and  Hiram  :  and  one  daughter,  Haimah, 
who  married  Alexander  Van  Brocklyn. 

Of  these  s(ms  the  only  oii<'  living  is  Isaac  Steinhoff,  of 
Simcoe,  who  has  reaclu'<l  his  81st  year. 

Euunanuel  Steinhoff,  the  original  brother,  settled  in  Wood- 
house  also.     He  had  no  family. 
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NORF( )LK  PRKSBYTERIANISM. 
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The  father  of  Pit'sbyterianisin  in  Norfolk  County,  was 
Jabez  Culver,  the  yrandancestoi"  of  the  most  numerous  hi-anch 
of  that  family.  He  was  ordained  in  New  Jersey  in  1700,  and 
came  to  Long  Point  settlement  with  his  family  in  17!)4,  and 
built  the  first  log  cabin  in  Windham.  He  was  not  only  the 
first  Presbyterian  minister,  but  the  tii-st  regularly  ordained 
minister  of  the  Gospel  that  came  into  Norfolk  as  a  permanent 
settler.  He  was  an  indefatigable  woiker  in  the  Master's  vine- 
yai'd,  and  as  early  as  1806  he  had  succeeded  in  oi-ganizing  a 
little  church  at  his  own  house,  which  stood  near  the  site 
of  the  old  Windham  meeting  house.  This  was  the  pioneer 
Presbyterian  church  of  Norfolk,  and  after  it  was  organized  its 
founder  organized  a  congregation  at  Turkey  Point,  and  also 
one  at  Oakland.  He  was  known  as  "Pries..  Culver"  in  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement,  and  was  a  man  well  advanced  in 
years  when  he  came.  The  character  of  the  man,  the  incidents 
connected  with  his  settlement  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  his  ministerial  labors  among  the  settlers,  are  given 
elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  family  history. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  handed  down  to  us, 
that  any  effort  was  made  to  gather  these  primitive  congrega- 
tions into  a  Presbytery  or  union  of  any  kind :  and  when  the 
fatherly  olil  pastor  was  no  long(>r  able  to  travel  through  the 
forest  and  care  for  his  little  flocks,  they  wandered  away  from 
the  fold  and  wei*e  gathered  in  by  other  shepherds.  While  the 
old  veteran  was  able  to  sit  in  his  arm-chair  and  preach,  the 
Windham  church  was  kept  together:  but  when  his  life's  work 
came  to  an  end,  in  IS!!),  the  Windham  church  also  ceased  to 
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exist  as  a  chui'ch  organization.  Sjon  afterwards  the  Meth- 
odists effected  an  organization,  and  finally  built  a  church 
edifice  near  the  spot  where  Jab'.'z  Culver  ministered  to  his 
little  pioneer  flock.  At  the  dissolution  some  affiliated  with  the 
Methodists,  some  were  absorbed  by  the  other  denominati(jns, 
while  others  stood  aloof  until  the  Rev.  John  Bryningcame  over 
from  Mount  Pleasant  and  gathered  up  the  fragments  and 
organized  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Simcoe  in  the  year 
1820. 

The  original  mend)ership  of  the  pioneer  V/^indham  church, 
as  far  as  can  be  learned,  consisted  of  the  following  persons : 

Aaron  Culver  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  Jabez  Culvoi-,  jun., 
and  his  wife,  Anna ;  John  Culver  and  his  wife,  Miriam  ;  John 
Beemer,  Esc].,  and  hi;^  wife,  Hannah;  and  Miss  Susanna  Horton. 
The  latter  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Horton,  the  old  Windham 
pioneer  blacksmith,  of  "  Buckwheat  Street."  Miss  Horton  was 
about  seventeen  at  this  time — 1806 — ami  subse(|uently  she 
became  the  wife  of  Abraham  Young,  the  old  Windham  pioneer, 
who  lived  to  be  neai'ly  a  Inuidred  years  old.  Mrs.  Nelson 
Culver,  of  Normandale,  one  of  the  staunchest  Presbyterian 
mothers  in  Norfolk  to-day,  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Young,  nee 
♦Susanna  Horton. 

Rev.  John  Br^'ning  was  an  indefatigable  worker  also.  He 
travelled  through  the  woods  and  went  about  the  settlement 
from  cabin  to  caVtin,  gathering  up  the  lost  sheep,  and  scxjn  he 
had  them  organized  into  a  co;  '"regation.  Services  were  heM 
in  the  school-house,  and  the  can-   grew  and  flourished. 

After  eighteen  years  of  prosperity  it  was  decided  to  eri'ct  a 
church  edifice.  The  old  subscription  list  has  been  preserved, 
the  following  being  a  correct  copy  : 

"Decemheh  IGth,  183M. 

"At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Alexander 
Craik,  in  Wellington,  preparatory  to  a  general  meeting  to  be 
held  to-morrow  evening  at  the  same  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worshij)  in 
Simcoe.  of  th  '  Presbyterian  Order,  in  connection  with  the 
United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada. 
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"  We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  pay  (for  that  purpose)  the 
sums  severally  attached  to  our  names : 


£ 

,s.  d. 

£ 

.s.    d 

Peter  O'Carr  - 

-     25 

0  0 

Oliver  T.  Ashbough 

-       1 

5  0 

Abiiiham  Young 

-     12 

10  0 

I.  Fero  - 

-       1 

5  0 

John  Polly 

-      4 

0  0 

B.  B.  Smith    - 

-       1 

5  0 

Joseph  Tilney 

5 

0  0 

Mrs.  Davies    - 

-       1 

5  0 

Alexiinder  CiJiik 

-      7 

10  0 

Sanuiel  Chadwick    - 

-      5 

0  0 

Francis  Bytiekl 

2 

10  0 

Jabez  L.  Culver 

2 

10  0 

Jdlin  Bryning 

2 

10  0 

Rol)ert  Culver 

-       1 

5  0 

W'illiiun  Wilson 

-      2 

10  0 

John  Brooks  - 

1 

5  0 

T.  J.  Miilkins 

-     ;j 

10  0 

Alexander  Crawford 

1 

r>  0 

William  Hardy 

-      2 

10  0 

Francis  P.  Rose 

1 

5  0 

Williiini  P.  Wilson 

-      1 

5  0 

Archibald  McEwen 

-       1 

0  0 

William  Salmon 

2 

10  0 

Andrew  Mclnnis     - 

-      5 

0  0 

John  MeGill   - 

5 

0  0 

Jacob  liangs   - 

2 

10  0 

Thomas  Tato  - 

1 

5  0 

Rol)ert  Waddel 

-       1 

0  0 

J.  W.  Powell 

-      2 

10  0 

D.  Sutherland 

2 

10  0 

Daniel  Matthews     - 

2 

10  0 

In  1843  contentions  arose  in  the  church  which  resulted  in  a 
separation.  Those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Free 
Church  movement  went  out  from  their  brethren  and  organized 
themselves  into  a  new  church,  and  erected  a  church  edifice  on 
Norfolk  Street.  The  "  Auld  Kirk  "  division  retained  the  old 
church  edihce  which  had  been  built  on  the  gore  in  front  of 
Alexander  McCall's  residence.  In  1875  the  two  branches  were 
reunited,  and  the  Free  Church  building  on  Norfolk  Street  was 
sold  to  the  Grangers.  In  1884  the  present  St.  Paul's  church 
was  erected  at  the  ccjst  of  S12,000.  The  first  regular  pastor  of 
the  "  Auld  Kirk  "  was  the  Rev.  George  Bell,  and  the  first  "  Free 
Church "  pasttjr  was  the  Rev.  Andrew  Wilson.  After  the 
reunion  the  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  W.  M.  McNeil,  and  the 
present  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dey,  M.A.,  a 
gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments  an<l  winning  manners. 

There  are  eight  Presbyterian  churches  in  Norfolk  to-day 
under  the  ehai'ge  of  four  pastors,  having  a  total  membership  of 
about  1,280,  and  about  half  that  number  of  connnuuicants. 
These  pastoi-al  charges  are  located  as  follows  :  Simcoe  ;  Port 
Dover  and  Vittoria ;  Lynedoch  and  Silver  Hill:  Delhi,  Wind- 
ham and  W^aterford. 

The  Norfolk  churches  are  included  in  the  Hamilton  Presby- 
tery, which  includes  forty-five  ministers  and  sixty-five  churches. 
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CAPTAIN  MEAD— A  VICTIM  OF  THE  McARTHUR  RAID. 

Benjamin  Mead  was  a  familiar  name  among  tlie  old 
pioneers  of  Woodhouse  when  tliis  old  century  was  new.  Tlie 
fine  old  liome  of  tli.3  Meads,  located  on  the  old  gravel  road  west 
of  Port  Dover,  has  long  since  passed  iiito  strangei's'  hands,  yet 
the  place  is  still  referred  to  as  the  old  Mead  homestead. 

Benjamin  Mead  was  the  son  of  Richard  Mead,  of  St.  John, 
N,B.  He  was  born  in  1774,  and  when  a  mei*e  lad  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  tanner.  When  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  began  a  movement  for  the  settling  of  Upper  Canada, 
young  Mea<l,  seeing  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  home  for 
himself  in  the  new  country,  bought  oft'  his  time  and  fell  in 
with  the  westward  march.  He  came  to  Long  Point  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  secured  Lots  H  and  9  in  the  1st  conces- 
sion of  Woodhouse.  Subsequently  he  married  a  young  lady 
who  had  come  to  the  settlement  with  the  Dedrick  family.  She 
was  of  German  descent,  as  also  are  the  I\Ieads.  Li  about  ISOO 
the  parents  of  Benjamin  came  to  Woodhouse,  where  they  s{)ent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  court  records  show  that 
Benjamin  Mead  was  a  member  of  the  (irand  Liquest  at  the 
spring  term  of  the  old  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  1802,  held 
at  the  house  of  James  Monroe. 

Mr.  Mead  was  prudent,  industrious  and  enterprising.  He 
possessed  good  business  abilities,  and  made  money  from  tlie 
very  beginning  of  his  pionee  *  experiences.  During  the  first 
decade  of  the  century  he  built  a  tannery  on  his  land,  which 
was  in  operatitm  during  the  war  of  1812.  When  the  war 
lirokc  out  he  enlisted  in  his  country's  service,  and  was  captain 
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of  a  company  of  militia.  He  had  about  $4,.500  in  cash  at  the 
time,  and  in  order  to  .secure  this  money  in  ca.se  of  possible 
invasions,  he  buried  it  in  the  centre  of  the  public  road  opposite 
his  home.  During  the  McArthur  raid  the  invaders  pas.sed  his 
place,  burning  his  tannery  and  dwelling-house  on  their  way. 
Mrs.  Mead  made  an  effort  to  save  her  household  effects,  but  as 
fast  as  she  carried  the  goods  from  the  burning  home  the 
Americans  seized  them  and  threw  them  back  into  the  fire.  Mr. 
Mead  received  no  Avounds  during  the  war,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  he  took  part  in  any  of  the  principal 
engagements.  Just  before  the  war  he  joined  the  Tisdale 
brothers  in  a  mercantile  adventure  at  Vittoria.  The  partners 
in  this  concern  consisted  of  him.self  and  Samuel,  Lot,  Joseph 
and  Matthew  Tisdale.  The  five  deputized  three  of  their 
number  to  manage  the  business,  Mr.  Mead  being  one  of  the 
three.  The  ])articulars  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  this 
mercantile  syndicate  are  given  in  sketch,  "  The  Tisdale  Brothex's' 
Business  Combination,"  and  need  not  be  repeated  hei*e.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  short-lived  affair,  and  in  the  dissolution 
IMr.  Mead  withdi'ew  his  interest  in  merchandise,  taken  from  the 
general  stock,  and  moved  it  to  his  own  place,  where  he  started 
a  little  store  of  his  own.  Two  or  three  years  after  the  war  he 
and  one  Stebbins  built  a  schooner  and  engaged  in  the  carrying 
business.  Tlie  schooner  was  named  lite  Elizahctli,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Mead. 

Mr.  Mead  was  a  shrewd  business  man.  He  possessed  two 
faculties  in  a  marked  degree — one  for  making  money  and  the 
other  for  taking  care  of  it  after  it  was  made.  Sometimes  he 
kept  large  sums  of  money  secreted  on  his  premises,  and  on  one 
occasion  his  wife  found  a  considerable  sum  under  a  barrel  in 
the  cellar  while  engaged  in  righting  up  things.  After  he  had 
passed  the  high  meridian  of  life  he  joined  the  Metliodist 
Church,  and  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  his  exi.stence 
in  the  (luiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  well-earned  home 
comforts.  In  1S24  he  was  importuned  by  his  many  friends  to 
accept  a  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  parliamentary  honors, 
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but  he  positively  declined  the  favor,  preferring  the  quiet  of 
private  life.  He  died  in  1857,  in  his  84th  year;  and  Mrs, 
Mead,  who  was  eleven  years  his  junior,  died  in  1848,  in  her 
64th  year. 

Captain  Benjamin  Mead  had  two  sons — Richard  D.  and 
Ge(jrge ;  and  six  daughters — Catherine,  Hannah,  Rebecca, 
Maria,  Lucretia  and  Mary  Ann. 

Richard  1).  Mead,  elder  son  of  Benjamin,  was  born  in  1815, 
married  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  Henderson,  the  old 
Charlotteville  pioneer,  and  settled  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Mead  homestead.  He  kept  a  tavern  during  the  rebellion,  and 
in  1839  went  to  London,  where  he  kept  a  tavern.  Indeed, 
Richard  Mead  spent  the  larger  portion  of  his  life  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tavern-keeping.  He  returned  to  the  old  stand,  ])ut 
left  it  a  second  time  for  a  hotel  in  Caledonia.  Sul)se(|uently 
he  kept  a  hotel  in  Simcoe,  and  when  he  began  to  feel  the 
weight  of  accumulated  years  ho  (]uit  the  hotel  business  and 
retired  to  the  old  homestead,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Lieut.  "  Dick  "  Mead  was  cut  out  by  nature  for  the 
business  of  tavern-keeping.  He  was  socially  inclined,  and 
being  of  a  genial  nature  he  knew  how  to  attract  and  entertain 
his  guests.  But  he  did  not  iulierit  his  father's  business 
acumen.  When  the  Hamilton  and  Port  Dover  plank  road 
was  built,  he,  in  company  with  tw<j  ov  three  others,  secured  a 
coiitract  for  clearing  off  the  timber  and  grading  the  roadway 
between  Port  ])over  and  Jarvis.  After  the  tendei-  was  made, 
and  before  the  contract  was  closed,  i\Ir.  Mead  submitted  the 
figures  to  his  father,  who,  after  making  a  careful  computation, 
informed  him  that  the  tender  only  amounted  to  fifty  cents  per 
rod,  and  that  it  would  ruin  them  Hnancialty  if  they  were 
awai'ded  the  contract.  They  did  undertake  it,  however,  and 
the  conse(|uenci!  was  Mr.  Mead  lost  his  valuable  farm. 

During  the  troublous  times  of  the  rebellion,  Lieut.  Dick 
Mead's  tavern  was  a  popular  resort  for  Loyalists.  Captain 
Jacob  Powell  organized  a  company  of  light  infantry  for 
service,  and  the  lieutenancy  was  reserved  for  the  man  who- 
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succeeded  in  raising  the  largest  number  of  recruits  for  the 
company.  Richard  Mead  and  Lewis  Mann  were  the  principal 
aspirants  for  the  position.  They  furnished  a  larger  number 
than  was  needed,  and  each  was  awarded  with  the  position — 
the  former  as  First  and  the  latter  as  Second  Lieutenant.  Mr. 
Mead  died  in  1865,  in  his  51st  year.  He  had  three  sons — 
John,  Richard  and  Robert ;  and  two  daughters — Caroline  and 
Miranda.  Robert  is  the  present  proprietor  of  the  "  Mead 
House,"  Port  Dover. 

George  Mead,  younger  son  of  Benjamin,  married  Elizabeth 
Wilson,  and  settled  on  the  homestead.  He  had  three  sons — 
William,  John  and  Walter  ;  and  two  daughters — Candace  and 
Caroline.     This  family  settled  in  the  States. 

Catherine  Mead,  eldest  daughter  of  Benjamin,  mai'ried 
Frederick  Gibbs,  and  settled  in  Walpole.  She  had  two  sons — 
Benjamin  and  William  ;  and  one  daughter,  Nelly. 

Hannah  Mead-,  the  second  daughter,  married  Zeal  Welch,  and 
settled  in  the  States.  She  had  one  son,  Benjamin,  who  married 
Catherine  Dedrick,  and  settled  in  Walsingham,  where  he 
raised  a  family  of  four  sons — Abraham,  William,  Madison  and 
James  ;  and  three  daughters — Harriet,  Susan  and  Jane.  Sub- 
sequently Benjamin  Welch  married  Rebecca  Jewell,  by  whom 
he  had  a  second  family. 

Rebecca  Mead,  the  third  daughter,  married  Reuben  Bacon, 
and  settled  in  Charlotteville.  She  had  one  daughter,  Eliza, 
who  married  Philip  Vasbinder.  Subsequently  Mrs.  Bacon 
married  John  Giflbrd,  of  South  Cayuga,  by  whom  she  had  five 
sons — Edward,  Maxwell,  Benjamin,  George  and  Thomas;  and 
two  daughters — Maria  and  Elizabeth. 

Maria  Mead,  the  fourth  daughter,  was  born  in  1809.  She 
mai'ried  Holmes  Matthews,  of  Woodhouse.  She  died  in  1881, 
in  her  73rd  year.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the 
Matthew's  genealogy. 

liucretia  Mead,  the  fifth  daughter,  married  Thomas  Walsh. 
Her  children  are  named  in  the  Walsh  genealogy. 

Mary  Ann  Mead,  the   youngest   daugliter,  married  John 
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McBride,  and  settled  in  Woodhouse.  They  are  both  livino;, 
but  there  are  no  children  or  grandchildren  to  visit  them  in  their 
beautiful  home  in  Port  Dover.  They  settled  in  the  woods,  and 
after  clearing  up  a  good  Woodhouse  farm,  came  to  Port  Dover, 
where  j\Ir.  McBride  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  and  continued 
it  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When  he  retired  from 
business  he  sold  out  to  Robert  M.  Taylor,  who  had  been  his 
faithful  clerk  for  sixteen  years.  Mr,  McBride  has  been  a  busy 
man  in  private  life,  and  also  a  prominent  man  in  public  affiiirs, 
having  served  in  the  municipal  councils  of  his  township  and 
village,  and  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Captain  Benjamin  Mead  was  one  of  the  foundation  builders 
of  Norfolk.  Ho  raised  a  family  of  eight  sons  and  daughters, 
all  of  whom  married,  yet  the  county  where  he  settled  a 
hundred  years  ago  contains  few  of  his  descendants,  and  the 
family  name  has  become  nearly  extinct.  The  descendants  of 
Captain  Mead,  through  the  Vasbinders,  have  reached  the 
seventh  generation.  The  captain  had  a  brother,  Israel,  who 
settled  in  the  States,  and  the  grandchildren  of  this  brother 
have  visited  their  Norfolk  relatives. 
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A    MASTER   FOUNDATION   BUILDER- REV.   DANIEL 

FREEMAN. 

If  any  ono  of  our  old  pioneer.s  is  entitled  to  this  special 
distinction,  it  is  ])aniel  Freeman.  He  came  into  the  wilds  of 
the  new  country  with  his  yoinig  wife  and  two  little  infant  sons 
before  the  present  century  had  dawned  upon  the  world.  He 
came  as  an  anibassador  of  the  Cross,  and  he  spent  his  life  in 
ministering  to  the  sjnritual  welfare  of  his  fellow  pioneers. 
Surely,  such  a  man  played  a  most  important  part  in  laying  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  our  social  fabric  is  built. 

The  name  of  Elder  Freeman  will  ever  .stand  out  as  one  of 
the  leading  headlights  in  old  Long  Point  pioneer  times.  He 
was  boi'u  in  1709,  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  of  Andrew  Freeman.  The  name  of  the  other  son  was 
William,  who  raised  a  family  and  died  in  New  Jersey.  William's 
grandchildren  .settled  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Daniel  married 
I'ho'bu  Swa/ie,  in  New  Jersey,  and  when  their  second  son  was 
two  years  old^they  came  to  Long  Point  settlement.  This  was 
in  the  year  ISOO,  and  just  before  leaving  their  New  Jersey 
home  Mr.  Swazie  presented  his  daughter  with  the  Swazie 
family  P)ible.  This  choice  old  heirloom  is  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  Miss  Pluebe  Amelia  Freeman,  of  Windham.  The 
family  is  of  English  descent,  and  remained  loyal  to  the  P>ritish 
Crown  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Elder  Freeman  was  thirty-one  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  new  country.  He  drew  Lot  24,  4th  concession  of  Chai'lotte- 
ville  from  (Jovernment,  and  here  he  erected  one  of  Norfolk's 
first  and  purest  Christian  family  altars.  He  was  a  zealous 
Methodist,  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  gathering  the 
nucleus   of   Norfolk's   first   Methodist   society.     He    was   the 
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leadin*^  .spirit  in  tlie  huildinff  of  the  first  church  edifice  in  the 
old  Woodhouse  cemeteiy  jfrounds,  and  all  this  had  been  acc(jm- 
pli.shed  hy  him  l)efore  he  had  been  in  the  .settlement  two  years. 
The  old  cemetery  is  sacred  j^round.  In  its  .soil  are  incori)orated 
the  ashes  of  a  lar^e  mnnber  of  the  old  pioneers  and  a  mighty 
host  of  their  descendants,  and  one  historical  fact  cc^nnected 
with  this  old  burying-ground,  of  no  slight  importance,  is  tliat 
the  first  grave  dug  in  it  wnn  for  little  Mary  Swazie  Freeman, 
the  first-born  child  in  Polder  Freeman's  Charlotteville  home. 

The  old  circuit-riders  of  London  District  "  fou<rht  a  <food 
fight, "  which  would  have  been  impossible  had  they  not  "  kept 
the  faith  " :  and  if  any  one  class  of  men  be  more  entitled  to  "  a 
ci'own  in  glory"  than  another,  surely  it  is  these  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Gospel.  Elder  Freeman  spent  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  Canadian  life  in  the  forests  between  the  Niagara 
and  Detroit  rivers.  No  man  could  endure  the  hardships  and 
with.stand  the  privations  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  these  men,  if  he 
were  not  endowed  with  a  good  constitution  and  exercised  an 
implicit  faith  in  that  "  Father  who  careth  for  His  children." 
KIder  Freeman  was  blessed  with  a  fair  constitution,  but  the 
lording  of  rivers  and  tlie  constant  exposure  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weathei-  broke  down  his  health  whili'  yet  in  the  ])rime 
of  life.  It  is  said  that  the  first  Protestant  evangelical  sermon 
preached  in  the  city  of  Detroit  was  delivered  by  Elder  Freeman. 
He  died  in  1S:{5,  in  his  (i7th  year. 

The  old  record  of  the  courts  held  at  the  house  of  James 
Monroe,  shows  that  on  the  31st  of  January,  ISOl,  Elder  Freeman 
applieil  for  a  license  to  marry,  and  that  the  court  refuseil  his 
petition.  At  this  early  time  licenses  to  marry  were  withheld 
from  dissenting  ministers  of  the  CJospel,  and  nmch  hard  fetling 
was  caused  thereby. 

Rev.  Daniel  Freeman  had  five  sons — John  Ogden,  Joseph, 
William  (Jilbert,  Daniel  Wesley  and  Isaac  Swazie :  and  four 
daughters — Mary  Swazie,  Mary  Ann,  Amelia  and  Pho-be 
Almena. 

John  0.  Freeman,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in  1796,  in  New 
Jersey.  He  married  Mary  Moore,  and  settled  on  Black  Creek, 
i?9 
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\Vo()(llious(>.  wlitTo  lie  Imllt  iind  operated  a  sawmill.  He  d'lM 
in  ISoO,  in  his  .'),Sr(l  year.  Hi'  had  one  son,  Daiiii'l;  and  two 
daughters — Mvhitabi'l  and  Miirv. 

.l()so])h  Frm-nian,  and  hi.s  hrothcr  William  (J.,  (HimI  in 
childhood 

Danii'l  Wesley  I"'ri'eman,  fourth  son  of  Kev.  Daniel,  was 
born  in  l.S()7.  He  married  Isabella,  dauii'liter  of  Ilev.  John 
Bailey,  an<l,  on  Lot  4,  10th  eoneession  of  Win<lham.  he 
established  one  of  the  tinest  rui'al  homes  in  the  eounty.  I).  W. 
Freeman  was  one  of  Norfolk's  most  distini;uished  citizens,  lie 
was  ediicateil  at  Ca/.enovia,  New  Voik,  and  from  the  time  he 
left  eolletfe  to  the  time  of  liis  death,  he  was  identified  in  Honie 
way,  witli  tlu^  e<lueational  inteicsts  of  his  townshij).  There  is 
not  a  man  in  Windliam  who  lias  seen  fifty  years,  and  whose 
school  days  were  spent  in  tlie  old  schools  of  that  township,  that 
does  not  remember  with  plea.sure  the  periodical  visits  of  the  old 
Superintendent.  His  dij^nitieil  j:;eniality  brou<;"ht  out  our  l)est 
behaviour  and  conunanded  our  uu(|ualitied  respect.  He  encour- 
ao^ed  us  in  our  youthful  aspirations,  and  spoke  words  of  a{)pro- 
bation  and  sympathy  to  us;  and,  somehow,  each  time  the  old 
Superintendent  bade  us  a  kind  adieu,  we  felt  there  was  a  place 
of  usefulness  awaitin;;-  each  of  us  stnnewhere  in  the  <;reat,  wide 
world. 

When  D.  W.  Freeman  was  but  a  lad  of  eiiifhtet'n,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  Sunday  School  Superintendent  were  placed  upon 
his  young  shoulders,  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  his 
busy  life  he  held  the  position.  He  was  a  most  exemplary 
young  man,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  superinten<led  the 
Sunday  School  work  for  nine  years  previous  to  his  marriage. 
He  commenced  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  as  a  school 
teacher,  and  thus  qualitied  himself,  by  a  practical  exiierience, 
for  a  successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  superintendent. 

D.  W.  Freeman  was  a  busy  man.  He  was  a  model  farmer 
himself,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  county — serving,  for  many  years,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Count}'  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  a  general  conveyancer;  and  in 
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addition  to  all  his  other  tlutitrs,  he  served  for  many  years  as 
Clerk  of  the  Division  CoiU't  of  his  township.  When  his  busy 
life  came  to  a  close  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  tomh  hy  a 
liost  of  sorrowing;  friends;  and  a  place  was  made  vacant  that 
few  men  are  ahle  to  till.  Daniel  Wesley  Freeman  had  six  sons 
— John  Jiailey,  ])aniel,  William,  Francis  Wesley,  Charles 
Kdwin  and  Isaac  Wilbur;  and  four  dauj^htei's — Phtt'lte  Amelia, 
Henrietta  .lane,  Mary  Knnna  and  Ilachel  Isabella.  JollN 
Hailev  married  Jane  Scatchard,  and  succe(!ded  to  the  old 
hojuestead.  He  was  a  modid  farmei-  and  a  most  exemplary 
citizen.  He  represented  tin;  North  Iiidin<^  of  Norfolk  in  the 
I'nnincial  Parliament  for  twelve  consecutive  years,  ^ainin^-  in 
popularity  durini.j  the  whole  time.  His  public  career  was  cut 
.shoi't  by  his  untimely  death,  which  occurred  Novendjcr  22nd, 
1S!)0.  The  nami!  of  John  Bailey  Freeman  will  always  occupy 
a  prominent  place  amonj^  the  distini^uished  sons  of  Windham's 
old  rural  homesteads. 

Mary  Ann  Freeman,  second  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel, 
married  into  the  Beemer  family,  and  settled  at  Stony  Creek. 
She  had  a  son,  Daniel,  who  studied  medicine,  and  settled  in 
New  Orleans;  and  a  dau<;hter,  Pho'be. 

Amelia  Freeman,  the  third  <lau<fhter,  marri(Ml  Rev.  Edwy  M. 
Ryerson,  and  dit d  youno',  leavin<r  no  children. 

Pho'be  Almena  Fri'eman,  the  fourth  daui;htei',  married  Rev. 
Edwy  M.  Ryerson  as  his  seccjud  wife.  She  had  one  datit;htcr, 
Josephine,  who  niarried  a  lawyer  namc^d  Fitz<ferald,  of  Ottawa. 

Isaac  Swazie  Fnseman,  yountjest  son  and  last  born  child  of 
Rev.  Daniel,  was  born  in  1H14.  He  married  Mary  Bradley  and 
settled  near  Vittoria,  where  he  operated  one  of  Norfolk's  first 
carding  and  fulling  mills.  He  had  three  sons — Lewis,  John 
and  Edgar,  and  one  daughter,  Mary.  John  settled  in  South 
Carolina,  and  Edgar  settled  in  Illinois.  Isaac  S.  Freeman  died 
in  18G3,  in  his  50th  year. 

There  are  no  Freemans  of  the  sticond  generation,  and  very 
few  of  the  third  generation,  in  Norfolk.  Miss  Phoebe  Amelia, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  old  Superintendent,  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
Freeman,  occupy  the  tine  old  Windham  home  at  present. 
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I\  the  (lays  of  our  grantlfatlicrs  tlie  "  furnace  "  was  a  place 
of  great  importance.  It  was  a  busy  place  where  a  largo  number 
of  mouklers,  patternmakers  and  otlier  workmen  were  employed 
in  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  stoves  at  that  time  in  use,  iron 
pots,  kettles,  smootliing  irons,  sleigh-shoes,  ploughs,  ])ails,  bar- 
iron  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  and  numerous  other  articles. 
The  bu'/z  of  industry  continued  day  and  night,  and  the  furnace 
fires  were  kept  in  a  white  glow.  It  was  christened  Port 
Normandale  in  honor  of  its  proprietors,  the  Van  Normans,  and 
it  was  the  j)rincipal  trade  emporium  in  old  Long  Point  settle- 
ment when  the  site  of  Chicago  presented  nothing  but  ]3rairie 
mud  and  the  wild  Indian's  wigwam. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  Noah  Fairchild  made 
the  discovery  that  certain  boggy  sections  contained  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  he  always  declared  that  it  existed  in  leaving 
quantities,  and  that  a  little  capital  only  was  needed  to  convert 
the  ore  into  useful  utensils.  Finally,  in  l^^LS,  Mr.  Fairchild 
drew  the  attention  of  one  Samuel  Mason,  an  Englishman 
possessing  somi'  experience  in  the  handling  of  iron  ore,  to  the 
fact  that  Clmrlotteville  contained  large  c[uantities  of  bog  ore  ; 
and,  after  making  an  investigation,  Mr.  I\Iason  resolved  to 
build  a  furnace.  (Jovernment  land  patents  at  this  time 
reserved  all  mines,  mini'rals  and  white  pine  tind)er.  The  bog 
ore,  therefore,  belonge(l  to  the  tJovernment,  and  the  first  move 
made  by  Mason  was  to  secure  a  CJovernment  jiermit  to  inake 
use  of  it.  The  permission  was  granted  without  stint  or  limit. 
At  this  time  one  Sanniel  Long  owned  a  pottery  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  creek  on  the  lake  shore,  which  liad  been  in  operation 
about  eight  years.  Mason  selected  this  place  for  the  location 
of  his  furnace,  and  he  purchased  the  lot  and  Long's  interests, 
accordingly.  The  first  work  undertaken  by  Mason  was  to 
change  the  course  of  the  creek  and  build  a  proper  sluice  way. 
He  was  a  hard  worker  and  possessed  a  rude,  coarse  nature ; 
and  while  engaged  in  this  preliminary  work  had  no  use  for  hat 
or  pantaloons.  On  one  occasion  the  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  while  visiting  Fort  Norfolk,  expressed  a  ilesire  to 
interview  the  English  ca])italist  who  proposed  to  develop  the 
bog  mines  of  Norfolk,  an<l  Colonel  Salmon  and  John  Harris 
wei'e  deputized  to  present  His  Excellency  to  the  distinguished 
ditch  digger.  Mason  was  found  at  work,  bare-headed  and  up 
to  his  knees  in  nnid.  Being  ([uite  unpresentable,  the  Colonel 
advised  him  to  put  on  his  "  trousers,"  but  Mason  could  not  see 
any  necessity  for  taking  this  (ixtra  tremble,  and  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  "  put  on  his  breeks"  for  the  Governor  or  any 
other  man. 

For  some  reason  Mason  did  not  carry  his  plans  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  In  about  1822  his  interest  was  transferred  to 
Joseph  Van  Norman  and  George  Tillson,  and  Hiram  Capron,  of 
Rochester,  assumed  the  management  of  th<!  business. 

Mr.  Tillson  withdrew  from  the  Inisiness  in  1825  and 
established  a  forge  on  the  Otter  creek,  known  as  the  "  Dere- 
ham Forge."  This  forge  was  the  germ  from  which  has 
developed  the  present  neat  and  prosperous  town  of  Tilsonburg. 
When  George  Tillson  built  the  first  home  at  this  place  there 
were  only  six  settlers  in  the  entire  township.  The  Tillsons 
and  Van  Normans  were  relaterl  by  marriage,  and  were  noted 
for  their  generosity  and  business  enterprise.  Indeed,  the 
secret  of  Tilsonburg's  growth  and  business  prosperity  may  be 
attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
E.  ]).  Tillson,  son  of  George,  the  old  pioneer. 

Mr.  Capron  withdrew  fi-om  the  ol<l  Normandale  business 
simultaneously  with  Mr.  Tillson,  and  from  this  time  on  the 
works  were  controlled  by  the  Messrs.  Van  Norman — Joseph  and 
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Benjamin.  They  possessed  ample  capital,  and  tlie  business 
was  rapidly  developed.  Previous  to  this  Normandale  was 
known  as  "  Potter's  Creek,"  so  named  on  account  of  Long's 
pottery.  In  1829  the  Van  Normans  placed  the  management 
in  the  hands  of  Elijah  Leonard  and  his  son  Louis,  who  were 
ex{)ert  American  iron-workers;  and  during  the  ten  years 
following,  the  volume  of  business  transacted  at  Normandale 
was  innnense  and  e.xceedingly  profitable.  The  ore  was  abso- 
lutely free,  and  it  was  near  by  and  easy  of  access.  It  was 
hauled  from  the  bogs  to  the  furnace  in  the  winter  time  by 
farmers,  at  a  cost  of  from  S2.50  to  Sti.OO  per  ton,  \i\  inide; 
and  as  the  Company  had  no  competition,  they  fixed  their 
prices  and  regulated  their  margins  of  profit  to  suit  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  business  was  a  <jood  thin<'-  for 
the  settlers.  It  furni.shed  them  employment  in  the  winter 
time,  and  by  this  outside  means  they  were  enabled  to  procure 
their  supplies,  although  the  prices  charged  were  exorbitant. 
A  large  force  of  I'len  were  employed  at  the  works,  and  this 
made  a  home  market  for  much  of  the  settlers'  produce.  The 
enormous  consumption  of  charcoal  at  the  furnace  proved 
another  source  of  profit  to  the  .settlers,  as  it  devolved  upon 
them  to  furnish  the  needed  supply.  The  burning  of  charcoal 
pits  enabled  more  than  one  settler  in  those  days  to  pay  for  his 
land,  and,  at  the  same  time,  get  rid  of  the  timber  which  was 
an  impedim. nt  possessing  no  connnercial  value.  Twenty  five 
conls  of  wood  made  one  thousand  bushels  of  charcoal,  worth 
$50  ;  and  when  it  is  remendx'red  that  this  work  was  done  at 
times  when  the  work  of  the  farm  did  not  command  attention, 
this  advantage  to  the  settler  will  be  readily  seen. 

In  1840  the  furnace  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 
It  is  sai<l  that  the  Van  Normans  at  this  time  were  worth 
Si 00,000,  but  the  wondrous  jirosperity  which  crowned  their 
efforts  at  Normandale  turned  their  heads,  'i'he  Leonards  had 
started  business  for  themselves  in  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
Van  Normans  ventured  too  nmch  on  their  own  knowledge  of 
bog  ore,  and  this  led  them  into  dilHculties  which  caused  their 
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ruin.  They  dotenniiu'd  to  <hii)liciito  their  Nornuindale  works 
at  Marinoni,  but  tliey  iiiisciilculateil  on  the  nature  of  the  ore 
at  that  place,  and  the  adventure  crip|»led  tlieni  financially. 
The  Norniandale  Imsiness  suffered  a  decline  from  which  it 
never  recovered,  and  about  the  year  1S52  it  cea.sed  to  exist. 

The  bo^  or<^  in  Noi'folk  was  l)y  no  nieans  exhausted.  Con- 
sitlerable  ([Uantities  of  it  were  found  in  Hou^^liton,  of  which  a 
small  portion  only  had  been  taken.  The  first  Charlotteville 
ore  wa.s  taken  from  Lot  11,  in  the  7th  concession  ;  and  after 
the  most  prolific  beds  in  this  township  had  given  up  their 
treasure  the  township  of  Windham  wjis  entered  ajid  a  consider- 
able supply  taken  iVom  the  vicinity  of  Nixon.  The  Van  Nor- 
ma.is  operated  a  branch  forge  in  Doan's  Hollow,  when;  they 
manul'actured  axes  and  other  articles.  There  was  a  forge  also 
in  Lynn  Valley  operated  by  the  Austins. 

The  bog  ore  of  Norfolk  yielded  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds 
jf  iron  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  ore,  the  average  being 
about  fifty  pounds.  When  the  original  test  was  made  a  bar  of 
iron  was  made  of  the  sample,  being  about  a  foot  in  length, 
which  was  kept  in  the  Fairchild  family  for  many  years  as  a 
keepsake.  The  Norfolk  ore  was  of  a  supericjr  (piality,  con- 
taining percentagi's  of  silver  and  lead  which  made  the  iron 
more  malleable.  It  is  said  that  a  stranger  once  visited  the 
furnace  and  obtained  permission  to  experiment  with  a  quan- 
tity of  melted  iron.  With  the  aid  of  certain  instruments  and 
chemicals  he  extracted  the  silver  and  lead  from  the  mass,  and 
the  iron  thus  treated  was  so  brittle  that  it  could  not  l)e  n.sed 
for  the  purpose  intended,  and  the  enterprising  stranger  was 
relieved  from  further  duty. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  about  this  bog  iron  ore. 
It  is  a  formation,  a  something  that  grows,  and  its  value  depends 
fjuite  largely  upon  its  age.  It  is  a  hydi-ated  peroxide  of  iron, 
found  only  in  wet,  springy  bogs.  It  begins  to  form  at  the 
head  of  a  stream,  and  its  growth,  or  formation,  is  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  water  in  forcing  the  iron  rust  through  the 
lower-lying  l)0gs.     Sometimes  this  ore  forms  on  the  bottom  of 
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tlio  lake,  as  evidencoil  by  »|uantitie.s  of  it  Iteiiig  waslu'cl  jisliorc. 
Just  what  this  substance  is,  tluit  is  thirs  convorted  into  iron, 
has  oi'tiMi  boon  ii  subjoct  of  discussion,  l»ut  Khronborj^,  tho 
oniinont  (.jormau  natui-alist,  doti'rniinoil  that  it  proooods  from 
tlio  shioMs  of  aninialculos,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  tho 
minoral  itsolf  is  coinposocl  of  inoalculabU>  nuiltitudos  of  these 
sliiolds.  Tins  is  a  most  ivasonable  thooiy,  as  tho  alhivial  soils, 
bo«;s  anil  lalco  bottoms  wl»oro  bo^  ore  abounds,  aro  litoi-ally 
alivo  Avith  animalcula.  A  ijonth'man  from  Flainilton  was  in 
Charlottovillo  (|uit(!  rocontly  ])rospo.i'tiny  amonj;  tho  oUl  boj; 
ore  beds  in  viow  of  makinjj;  shipmonts  to  that  eity,  but  tiic 
I'esult  of  his  in\ostii;iition  was  not  ascortainod, 

Khjah  Jjoonard,  tho  iron-workor  omployod  in  IS20  to 
«u])orintond  thi'  Normanihdo  works,  was  no  U'ss  a  porsonaj^o 
than  tho  votoran  old  Sonator,  tho  lion.  Klijah  Leonard,  of 
London,  and  hoad  of  tho  woll-knowi\  firm  of  K.  Leonard  (!sj 
Sons.  Frank  K.  Leonard,  Es(|.,  on(>  of  tho  sons,  who  was  a 
member  of  tho  first  London  Aldormanie  Hoard,  and  who  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1S")7,  learned  the  trade  of  inoidd- 
ini>:,  as  did  also  his  brother  Lyman,  in  tho  old  Normandale 
furnaee.  Their  brother  Louis  olerkod  in  tho  Messrs.  Van  Nt)r- 
nian's  store  at  tlu'  same  time.  From  a  published  autobiotjfraphy 
of  tho  Leonard  family,  under  tho  hoad,  "  Primitive  Iron 
Foundry,"  the  followin<:;  extracts  aro  taken  : 

"  We  lived  on  tho  east  blutl'  in  a  frame  house,  on  a  lot  owned 
for  manv  years  by  Mr.  Tolmio,  but  the  buildiny;  has  lonix  since 
disappeared.  The  furnace  consisted  of  a  brick  stack  or 
chinnioy,  about  thirty  foot  hii^h  and  fivi'  foot  "  bosh,"  built  on 
the  side  of  tho  hill.  Motive  power  was  obtained  from  the.  fine 
stream  of  water  running;  throujih  the  villaii;o,  which  kept  in 
nxotion  an  overslu)t  wheel  about  fourteen  foot  in  diameter,  that 
in  turn  drove  a  double  jiiston  bellows  by  means  of  cranks. 
Only  one  tuyere  was  employed  to  admit  the  blast.  My  father 
(the  lion.  Sonator)  hud  charge  of  tho  works,  and  directed  tho 
mixiuf^'  of  ore  and  charcoal  in  tho  top  house.  Tho  material 
was  dumpoil  into  the  furnace  by  barrows,  and  tho  iron,  when 
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melted,  ran  down  into  a  heartli  about  two  feet  wide  and  fivo 
feet  lon^.  Into  this  receptacle  wo  dipped  our  ladles  and  carried 
off  the  product  direct  to  the  flasks.  When  in  full  blast  we 
took  off  two  heats  in  twenty-four  liouis.  At  this  time  Nor- 
mandale  was  a  tliriving  place,  the  furnac<(  r(M|Viirinj^  about 
four  huncb'ec]  men  directly  and  indirectly  ;,^ettin<^  out  and 
teaming-  oro,  bui'iiinj^  charcoal,  workinjjj  about  (lu;  furnace,  and 
attendin<:j  to  the  uusrcantile  part  of  the  establishment.  The 
.site  of  the  furnace  can  yet  be  k)cated,  but  in  place  of  smoke, 
and  ^lare,  and  heat,  and  the  throb  of  tlu;  bellows,  all  is  <|uiet 
save  the  nuirmur  of  the  ever-runniny  stream.  A  vegetable 
•garden  takes  the  place  of  the  top  house,  and  the  side  hill  is 
•covered  by  a  i^ocjdly  sized  orchard." 
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TALKS    WITH    A    PORT   ROWAN   PIONEER   MOTHER 
—MOTHER  ELLIS. 

A.MOXa  the  old  people  of  Norfolk  who  are  living  in  this 
year  of  grace,  LS97,  there  is  only  one  here  and  one  there  who 
lived  in  Long  Point  settlement  previous  to  the  war  of  1812, 
and  who  was  old  enough  to  have  a  distinct  reinciiibrance  of 
the  events  iuunediately  preceding  and  leading  up  to  the 
declaration  of  that  war.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellis  is  one  of  the 
very  few  who  have  thus  been  blessed  with  a  long  lease  of  life. 
If  she  sees  the  close  of  the  present  year  she  will  have  entered 
lier  94th  year,  and  her  mental  faculties  are  apparently  unim- 
paired. Born  in  1804,  she  came  to  Long  Point  settlement 
when  she  was  alK)ut  seven  years  old,  and  for  the  past  eight}-- 
six  years  she  has  witnessed  the  wonderful  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  her  adopted  country.  The  following  is  the  story  of 
her  life  as  told  by  herself : 

"  I'm  almost  ninet3'-three  years  old,  an'  for  the  past  seventy- 
one  years  I've  lived  right  here  in  this  house.  My!  my!  since 
I  came  here  with  my  parents  in  1811  there  have  been  great 
changes.  My  father's  name  was  Marks  Barrett.  He  was  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  and,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  a  Britisli  L<n'alist :  but  he  didn't  come  to  Canada  in 
time  to  secure  a  U.  E.  Loyalist  grant  o'  land.  I  was  al)out  .seven 
years  old  when  we  moved  to  Canada,  and  I  rrmend)er  that  we 
sto])pi'<l  at  a  settler's  house  for  bread  and  butter.  Father  n)ade 
known  our  wants  in  English,  and  tin-  settler  refu.sed  to  p'ant 
the  request;  Imt  when  father  .spoke  in  Dutch,  the  settler,  who 
was  a  Dutchman,  made  us  all  come  in  and  eat  dinner  with  em, 
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and  ho  ^avo  us  supplies  and  wouldn't  accept  pay  for  'em.  I 
tell  you  the  Dutch  people  are  awful  kind  to  each  other.  My 
father  settled  near  here  and  died  (juite  a  young  man.  When  I 
was  a  girl  I  used  to  work  out  and  spin.  I  did  a  job  o'  spiimin' 
for  Joseph  Kitchen's  folks  d<jwn  in  Charlotteville,  and  we  had 
lots  o'  fun.  Hannah  Gilbert,  who  afterwards  married  James 
Haze,  was  there  helpin'  in  the  spiimin',  and  when  we  got  our 
day's  work  off  we  used  to  go  after  wild  strawijorries.  Mr. 
Kitchen  was  full  o'  mischief,  and  he  tried  to  scare  us  with 
rattlesnake  stories.  We  thought  he  was  only  foolin',  but  one 
day  he  threw  a  snake  with  seventeen  rattles  on  it  right 
through  the  window,  and  it  caught  on  the  spindle  o'  my  wheel. 
While  I  worked  there  I  used  to  go  over  to  Billy  Smith's  place, 
on  the  next  farm,  and  wrestle  with  Fanny,  his  wife.  My!  my! 
the  girls  enjoyed  themselves  in  them  days.  Nowadays  pride 
has  turned  everything  to  vanity,  and  young  people  know 
nothing  about  the  real  pleasures  o'  life. 

"  I  married  James  Ellis,  a  .son  of  Cornwall  Ellis,  who 
came  from  the  Susquehannah  Valley  to  this  country  about 
ninety-five  years  ago,  and  took  up  this  lot  of  two  hundred 
acres.  Right  out  there  in  the  l)ay  where  them  boats  are 
anchored,  Cornwall  Ellis  planted  an  orchard.  From  the  end  of 
the  pier  away  around  here  to  the  west  it  was  hard,  dr}'  ground 
then,  and  many  a  bushel  of  pciiches  I.  picked  in  that  orchard 
after  I  was  married.  My  husband  got  the  east  half  and  his 
brother  the  west  half  of  the  lot.  Port  Rowan  was  built  on  our 
lot  and  the  Wolven  lot  which  joined  it  on  the  east.  Cornwall 
Ellis  was  a  great  hunter  and  trappei-. 

"  William  Finch's  wife  was  my  sister,  and  I  was  down  there 
when  the  Americans  burned  their  mill  in  the  war  of  1812. 
My,  but  them  Kentucky  soldiers  were  big,  swarthy-loc^king 
fellows.  When  they  sacked  Port  Dover  a  Mrs.  Steele,  a  friend 
(»'  mine,  refused  to  let  'em  enter  her  house.  She  had  packed 
a  basketful  of  choice  crockery,  for  safe-kecpin',  and  when  she 
began  to  sass  the  Yankees  one  of  'em  jumped  into  the  basket 
and  smashed  all  the  crockery,  and  then  it  was  awful  the  way 
Mrs.  Steele  cussed  and  swore. 
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"  I've  boon  a  mombcr  of  tlit*  HaptiHt  Church  in  I'ort  Rowan 
sixty-iM<iht  yoars.  I  was  a  convert  at  the  time  ol'  the  ^reat 
I't'vival  hoiv.  When  Kldcr  WiUiani  McDciniand  conunenced 
liis  wonch'rt'ul  work  hens  th«>ri'  wore  only  two  HaptistH  in  the 
iUM(;l»l)orhoo(l — Deaeon  Michael  Troyer  and  Mrs.  .lohn  Kill- 
master.  The  nieetin's  were  held  in  our  l)arn,  and  hundredH 
were  unable  (o  ijet  insid(>.  It  was  a  mighty  I'el'orniation.  The 
work  accomplished  by  the  S[)irit  ol'  the  Lord  was  miraculous. 
Every  one  was  under  conviction,  and  it  seemeil  as  thout^h  neaily 
cverv  one  was  converted.  Nijifht  after  ni<rht,  and  all  niiiht 
lonir  the  air  was  tilled  with  the  melodv  of  human  voices  sinjrin' 
praises  to  (Jo<l.  There  was  oiu>  family  who  kept  away  from 
the  n\eetin's.  The  fatlier  of  this  family  was  a  drunkard  and  a 
very  wicked  man.  An  extra  etVort  was  made  to  save  tliis  man. 
Elder  McDermand  appointetl  a  ])rayer  meetin'  at  the  man's 
liome,  and  ri'tpiested  a  numbei'  of  us  to  attend.  We  did  «o,  an<l 
the  elder  attempted  to  lead  in  piayer,  but  he  was  speechless; 
lie  then  tried  to  read  a  hynin,  and  once  atjjain  he  tried  to  pray 
but  it  wjus  no  use.  At  last  he  «j^ive  up,  and  announced  that  the 
Lord  refused  to  ^ive  him  utterance.  Shortly  after  that  the 
man  died,  in  what  condition  tiod  only  knows.  The  old  people 
refer  to  this  copious  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  as  the  great 
refoi'mation  in  Port  Kowan.  The  inHuences  of  this  great 
revival  were  felt  for  twenty  years.  It  connnenced  with  a  mere 
handful,  and  before  it  ended  240  sat  down  to  the  comnuinion 
table. 

"  Before  I  was  married  the  soldiers  used  to  train  near  our 
house,  just  esust  of  Port  Rowan,  and  I  used  to  see  'em  whipped 
for  goin'  to  the  village  and  gettiu'  drunk,  as  tliey  sometimes 
tlid.  I  never  forgot  the  land  o*  my  birth,  and  one  time  durin' 
the  rebellion  Colonel  Burwell  requested  me  to  cook  breakfast 
for  a  number  of  his  soldiers.  I  toid  'im  I  wouldn't  do  it,  as  the 
Queen  was  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  her  own  soldiers. 

'•  I  shall  never  forget  that  shower  of  meteors — it  happened 
nearly  seventy  years  ago.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
when  I  woke  up  and  saw  it.     It  shown  brightly  through  the 
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windows  an'  lit  uj)  the  room.  I  went  outside  an'  the  air  sef-mcd 
eompl(!t(^ly  filled  with  Tallin'  stars;  they  caine  right  «lown  all 
ahout  me,  an'  I  put  out  my  hands  and  tri(!d  to  eateli  some  ot" 
'em.  They  seemed  to  fall  at  my  feet  and  I  tried  to  pick  'en» 
up.  Th(!  showfM'  continued  for  .souu;  time.  Some  thought  the 
world  was  eomin'  to  an  end,  hut  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 
it  wiVM  a  harbinger  of  the  great  reformation  that  followed  so 
soon  aft(;i"  in  Port  llowan. 

"In  l.SJ.S  ther(!  was  a  tavern  here  kept  by  a  man  named 
Cooper,  and  one  stoi'e  kept  by  a  man  nam(;d  liurnham.  liesidfjs 
these  two  buildings,  there,  wimh;  probably  four  or  five  other 
house.s.  At  that  tinu!  an  American,  by  the  nami;  of  Dickson, 
was  engaged  in  smugglin'  goods  from  the  other  side  into  this 
[)ort.  (ieorge  Hyerson  came  up  here  on(^  day  with  six  soldiers 
to  ari'est  l)icl<sf)n  an'  confiscate  his  goods.  The  boat  lay  down 
th<'re  in  the  bay  in  |)lain  sight  of  the  house  here,  ati'  when 
llyer.son  ai'rived  he  an'  Dick.son  had  a  fight.  Dickson  finally 
smrendered,  an'  Ilyeivson  put  the  soldiers  on  boai'd  the  boat  an' 
told  'em  to  sail  into  Port  Dovei'  with  tlus  prisoners  and  cargo. 
Whciu  th(>y  sailed  away  the  cargo  was  secreted  in  the  marsh, 
an'  Dickson,  soldiers  and  all,  headed  for  the  Land  o'  the  B'ree 
an'  never  showc<l  U]i  again  on  this  side. 

"  My  I  how  we  used  to  sufl'ei'  here  with  the  mosipiitoes.  In 
my  early  married  life  I've  walked  up  an'  down  the  road  with 
my  baby  in  my  arms  to  keep  it  from  bein'  devoured,  l)ody  an' 
soul,  by  the  mos(|uitoe.s.  It  seems  lik(!  a  big  story  to  tell,  but 
I've  seen  a  solid  mass  of  mos(|uitoes  all  ovei-  my  old  out-door 
oven  More  'an  two  inches  thick." 

]\larks  Barrett  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  sons 
—  Philip,  Marks  and  Henry — all  st^ttled  west  of  Big  Creek. 
Klizabeth  Barrett,  the  .subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  the 
live  daughters  of  Marks  Barrett.  She  was  the  mother  of  four- 
teen children,  ten  of  whom — five  sons  and  five  daughters — 
grew  up  and  married,  except  Caroline,  tlie  eldest,  who  remained 
single,  and  lives  with  and  cares  fin-  her  aged  mother. 

John  Anderson,  the  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  lives  in  Port 
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Rowan,  and  is  a  grape  wine  manufacturer  of  good  repute, 
being  the  owner  of  two  fine  vineyards.  Jolin  was  an  expert 
liunter  and  trapper  in  former  days — the  day^  when  Edwar<l 
Foster  was  a  terror  to  the  beasts  of  the  ma''  /iies  and  tliickets, 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  finny  tribes  tliat  inhabit  the  watei's. 
If  there  is  anything  that  John  Anderson  likes,  it  is  to  sit  down 
at  the  close  of  a  h< ml  day's  vjork — never  before — and  relate  his 
hunting  and  trapping  exjieriences. 

Joseph  Ellis,  the  second  son,  married  Sarah  Anderson.  They 
live  in  Port  Rowan. 

Aaron  Ellis,  the  third  son,  married  Jennie  Bauck,  and 
settled  in  Wal.singham. 

Daniel  Ellis,  the  fourth  son,  married  Naoma  Stone,  and 
settled  in  Walsingham. 

William  Ellis,  the  fifth  son,  married  Margaret  Holmes,  and 
settled  in  Walsingham. 

The  four  daughters  who  married  were  Matilda,  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth and  Ellen.  They  married,  respectively,  Abraham  Country- 
man, William  McCallum,  John  Elisha  and  Thomas  Cowan. 
Elisha  and  Cowan  settled  in  the  States ;  tiic  others  settled  in 
Walsingham. 
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SKETCH    XC. 

A  JEWELL  AT  LUNDY'S  LANE— JEWELL  FAMILY. 

The  Jewell  family  came  to  Long  Point  with  the  Oaks  family 
in  the  early  dawn  of  the  century.  The  pioneer  head  of  the 
Jewell  family,  Ezekiel,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  tlie  Oaks 
brothers,  and  all  came  from  the  same  neighborliood  in  the 
Province  of  New  Bx'unswick.  Ezekiel  Jewell  settled  on  200  of 
the  2,500,000  acres  of  Crown  Lands,  which  were  set  apart  by  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clerjry. 
This  Lot  was  No.  13,  1st  concessicm  of  Charlotteville,  and  the 
terms  of  occupancy  were  as  follows:  Seven  dollars  per  annum  for 
the  tirst  seven  years,  fourteen  dollars  for  the  secoiid  seven,  and 
twenty-one  dollars  for  the  third  seven  years.  It  was  a  leasehold 
for  twenty-one  years  with  a  pre-emptory  right  to  pui'chase  at 
the  end  of  the  tenure ;  or,  in  case  of  a  non-desire  to  purchase, 
a  vested  right,  which  was  transferable  to  a  would-be  purchaser 
for  a  consideration  based  upon  the  value  of  the  tenant's 
improvements  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  land.  One- 
seventh  of  all  the  Crown  Lands  in  the  new  province  were  thus 
tied  up,  thereby  impeding  materially  the  development  of  the 
new  country.  Settlers  would  not  go  upon  these  lands  as 
tenants  of  the  Crown  while  desirable  lands  might  be  purchased 
cheaply,  and  the  result  was  that  for  many  years  these  numer- 
ously scattered  tracts  of  wild  unimproved  lands  lay  upon  the 
face  of  the  settlements,  marring  and  disfiguring  them  like  ugly 
festering  blotches  on  the  otherwise  fair  young  face  of  a  child. 
And  not  only  as  eye-sores  did  they  exist,  but  they  added  to 
the  burdens  of  the  settlers  by  preventing  that  neighborly  touch 
or  contiguity  in  settlement   that  makes  possible  a  minimum 
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expense  in  the  construction  of  public  roads,  the  support 
of  Public  Schools,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  various  social 
advantages. 

Ezekiel  Jewell  was  known  in  the  settlement  as  a  (|uiet, 
unastentatious,  good-natured  and  peace-loving  man.  He  was 
loyal  to  his  country,  warmly  attaclied  to  his  home,  and  well 
disposed  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  neighbors.  Mrs.  Jewell's 
maiden  name  was  Freelove  Oaks.  They  had  six  sons — James, 
Ezekiel,  Reuben,  William,  Thomas  and  Abraham ;  and  three 
daughters — Jane,  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth.  With  the  exception 
of  Abraham,  their  children  were  all  born  in  New  Bi'unswick. 
The  father  died  in  about  1830,  on  the  lot  he  had  chosen  for  a 
homo. 

James  Jewell,  the  eldest  son,  was  one  of  the  noble  sons  of 
Young  Upper  Canada  that  so  signally  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  war  of  1812  for  their  sterling  j)atriotism,  their  intrepid 
courage,  and  their  marvellous  efficiency  as  andiwiplined  soldiers 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  story  of  1812  contains  enough 
martial  glory,  as  it  is  rehearsed  in  our  Public  Scliools,  to  inspire 
"  Yoinig  Canada "  with  the  spirit  of  national  patriotism.  Is 
there  a  boy  in  all  this  fair  and  prosperous  land  of  ours,  so 
stupid  and  utterly  devoid  of  noble  impulses,  as  not  to  be 
thrilled  with  patriotic  I'luotions  as  ho  reads  of  what  his  great- 
grandsires  <litl  at  Queenston  Heights,  at  Frenchtown,  at  Stony 
Creek,  at  lioa\er  Dams,  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  at  Chati'auguay,  at 
Lacolie  and  at  Lundy's  Lane  i'  Surely  if  "Young  Canada" 
ever  displays  a  lack-lustre  devotion  to  country,  the  fault  will 
not  lie  in  a  dt'arth  of  wholesome  nourishment. 

James  Jewell  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  Captain  Abraham 
A.  Rapelje's  company  of  "  Incorporates,"  as  the  old  settlers 
term  it.  Jewell's  company  was  with  CJeneral  Riall  when  he 
retreated  to  Lundy's  Lani',  after  the  repulse  at  Chippewa.  On 
that  memorable  July  24th,  2,000  Canadians  stublxn-nly  resisted 
an  attaek  of  4,000  Americans  under  CJcnerals  Bi-own,  Ripley 
anil  Scott.  Let  us  recall  this  une(|ual  struggle  to  our  minds. 
Slowly  the  smaller  body  yield  their  ground ;  inch  by  inch  they 
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fall  back  overwhelmned  by  double  their  own  force.  Who  is 
that  private  in  Rapelje's  company  who  has  thrown  down  his 
musket  and  is  pelting  the  invader  with  gravel  stones  ?  It  is 
James  Jewell,  of  Norfolk.  His  nnisket  has  been  discharged  so 
rapidly  it  has  become  too  hot  to  hf.niMe,  and  he  has  thrown  it 
aside !  He  cannot  wait  for  it  to  cool,  and  so  he  fights  the 
enemy  with  such  weapons  as  are  at  hand !  Five  o'clock 
arrives  and  the  few  are  giving  way  to  the  many,  and  Chippewa 
is  about  to  be  repeated.  But,  hark  !  What  martial  music  is 
that  heard  in  the  distance  ?  A  glad  shoiit  goes  up  above 
Niagara's  awful  roar,  and  the  Hery  steed  of  Ceneral  Drummond 
comes  snorting  and  prancing  along  the  river  road  followed  by 
800  men,  brave  and  true.  Riall's  men  are  faced  about,  and  2,800 
loyal  defenders  of  British-Canadian  homes  grapple  with  4,000 
American  invaders  in  an  embrace  of  death  that  continues  until 
midnight,  and  which  virtually  terminates  the  war  and  immor- 
talizes our  noble  old  grandsires  and  their  handful  of  redcoat 
and  Indian  allies. 

James  Jewell  drew  one  hundretl  aci'es  of  land  in  York 
county  for  his  war  services.     He  never  married. 

Ezekiel  Jewell,  second  stm  of  Ezekiel,  and  his  brother 
Reuben,  settled  in  the  States. 

William  Jewell,  fourth  son  of  Ezekiel,  married  Cynthia 
Rapelje,  and  settled  in  Charlotteville,  mar  the  present  Walsh 
station.  He  had  four  sons — Thomas,  Heiuy,  Abraham  and 
John;  and  six  daughters — Matilda,  Helen,  Adelaide,  Rebecca 
Ann,  Jane  and  Cynthia. 

Thomas  .lewell,  fifth  son  of  Ezekiel,  died  single. 

Abraham  Jewell,  youngest  son  of  Ezekiel,  married  Jane 
Oaks,  and  settled  on  the  iiomestead.  He  hail  foui'  sons — 
Ezekiel,  George,  W'illiam  and  John;  and  three  daiighters — 
Freelove,  Ennnar  and  Rebecca. 

Jane  Jewell,  eldest  daughter  of  Kzekiel,  died  single. 

Rebecca  Jewell,  the  second  daughter,  married  Michael  Foi-se, 
and  settleil  near  Vittoria. 

'Elizabeth,   yoimgest   <laughter   of    Ezekiel,  married  Jacob 
Powell. 
:«» 
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WALKED  500  MILES  TO  TELL   HIS  FRIEND  HE  WAS  CON 
VERTED    DEA('(  )N   KITCHEN. 

One  of  tlie  most  promi- 
nent  clmnicters  aiaonjj;  tlio 
oM  sottlei'H  wjis  Doiic'on 
Joseph  Kitchen.  He  was 
noted  for  liis  uprii^htness 
of  chai'ac'ter  ;  his  ort-hand, 
H(|iiai'e-toe(l  "Yes"-and- 
"No"  wayof  doin<^  l)UsinesH; 
his  fearless  independence 
in  tliouj^lit  and  action,  and 
liis  powerfnl  pliy.si(|ue.  Mr. 
Kitciien  was  not  a  U.  E. 
Loyalist.  He  was  born  in 
Newton,  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  came  into 
the  world  a  little  too  late 
to  take  part  on  either  sid^ 
when  the  hij;  family  (piarrel  hrokc  out.  He  did  not  behold  the 
lij;lit  of  day  until  after  peace  had  been  established,  and  when 
the  Hrst  fracas  did  occur  after  he  was  bi^  enou^^li  to  light, 
which  happenefl  in  IS] 2,  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  his 
neiijhboi'hood  to  oli'er  his  services  in  Hirhtinj;  tlie  Yankees. 

Ht!  served  his  adopted  country  (hu'ini;  that  war,  and  was 
sergeant  of  his  company.  He  was  undi-r  Captain  McCall  at  the 
notorious  battle  of  "  The  Foot  Race,"  and  it  issai<l  his  company 
was  the   last  to  break   ra!d<s  and  run.      While   stationed  at 
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Burlinijton  Heights,  Colonel  Hamilton  sent  him  west  with  an 
important  despatch,  and  while  pursuing  his  way  through  a 
lonely  stretch  of  wooils,  two  Indians  sprang  out  from  a  thicket 
and  caught  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  One  of  tliem  had  a  gun, 
and,  as  (piick  as  a  Hash,  he  pointed  it  at  Sergeant  Kitchen's 
face  and  ordered  him  to  dismount.  Leaning  over  as  thouirh 
about  to  comply,  he  (juickly  drew  his  sword  from  the  oi)posite 
side,  and,  knocking  the  nuizzle  of  the  nuisket  upward,  which 
sent  the  discharge  over  his  head,  he  dealt  the  Indian  a  powerful 
l)low,  with  the  uitention  of  splitting  his  head.  He  struck  a 
little  to  one  side,  burying  tlie  sworil  in  the  Indian's  shoulder, 
directly  under  his  right  ear;  and  such  was  the  force  of  the 
blow  that  lie  was  unable  to  retain  liis  weapon,  and  when  the 
Indian  fell,  it  went  with  him.  The  other  Indian  had  no  gun, 
and  when  his  (ompanion  fell  he  ran  into  the  woods. 

Richard  Lanning,  who  had  previously  settled  on  Lot  16,  oth 
concession  of  Charlotteville,  and  Mr.  Kitchen,  were  warm 
friends.  ^Ir.  Lanning  came  from  New  Jersey  also  :  and 
when  he  was  leaving  he  called  at  the  tannery  in  Newton,  where 
Mr.  Kitchen  worked,  to  bid  liim  good-bye.  Tjii]iii„jr  ^vas  a 
religious  man,  and  at  this  parting  interview  he  lieseeched  his 
friend  to  repent  of  his  evil  ways  and  become  a  Christian. 
Young  Kitclu'ii's  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  earnest 
.solicitude  which  his  friend,  Lanning,  manifested  for  his  .soul's 
welfare,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  "  experienced  religion." 
After  his  conversion  his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  been  a 
wild  young  man,  an<l  it  seemed  as  though  he  must  take  his 
friend  Lanning  by  the  haml  and  tell  him  the  good  news  ;  but 
his  friend  was  in  the  wilderness  of  U[)per  Canada,  .')()()  miles 
away.  -The  longt.T  he  lingei-etl,  howevei-,  the  stronger  the 
impulse  became  to  go  to  him,  until  at  last  he  packed  his  knap- 
sack with  all  his  earthly  belongings  ami,  .strapping  it  on  his 
back,  started  otl'  through  tiie  forest  on  his  long  pilgrimage  on 
foot.  He  followed  the  Hudson  River  as  fav  as  Albany,  antl 
then  took  a  westerly  coui'so,  reaching  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
back  of  Rochester,  which,  at  that  time,  contained  only  three 
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houses.  Following  the  lake  shore  a  short  distance  he  crossed  to 
the  Niagara  River,  and  came  up  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  the 
"  Town  of  Charlottcville"— Turkey  Point. 

His  experiences  during  this  long  journey,  alone  and  on  foot, 
if  written,  would  make  an  intensely  interesting  tale.  He  was. 
lengthy  of  lin.'b  and  po8.sessed  great  powers  of  physical  endur- 
ance ;  and  as  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  young  pioneer 
athlete  averaged  fifty  miles  per  day  in  making  this  journey. 
When  night  overtook  him,  he  would  lay  down  on  the  beach,  or 
\vherever  lie  might  be,  using  his  knapsack  for  a  pillow.  He 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  wolves,  and  was  several  times 
attackeil  by  them. 

When  Mr.  Kitchen  reached  his  friend  Lanning's  house,  the 
meeting  between  the  two  old  friends  may  be  imagined  much 
better  than  it  can  be  described.  Mr.  Kitchen's  conversion  had 
not  been  a  sudden  transition  "  from  darkness  to  light,"  which 
so  many  of  the  oM-fashioned  Christians  experienced.  It  had 
been  a  gradual  process,  and  was  (juite  too  "  I'ational '  >or  the 
times.  After  explaining  its  nature  to  his  friend,  j^anniiig 
exclaimed  in  utter  astonishment :  "  What !  Why,  Jo,  you  don't 
know  anything  alxmt  religion  !  7Vuf'  conversion  is  jist  like 
poppin'  out  of  a  tar  barrel  into  the  blazin'  light  of  the  noon- 
day's sun  ! "  This  was  very  discouraging  to  the  young  convi'rt, 
who  had  walked  500  miles,  enduring  so  many  hardshi[)s,  justto 
tell  his  friend  that  he  had  been  converted.  In  fact,  the  di.sap- 
])ointment  was  so  keenly  felt,  that  for  3'ears  afterwards  ho 
doubted  whetht'r  he  had  ever  been  converted. 

If  it  was  not  a  political  mf)tive  that  brought  Jo.'^eph  Kitchen 
into  Upper  Canada,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  his  U.  K. 
Loyalist  neighbors,  it  certainly  was  a  rflifiions  motive  that 
brought  him  here.  He  was  pleased  with  the  countrj-  while 
making  his  visit,  and  he  resolved  to  settle  here.  After  looking 
about  a  little,  he  finally  settled  on  Lot  20,  Gth  concession  of  Char- 
lottcville. The  Shearers,  McCalls,  Tisdales  and  others  had 
previously  settled  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  thus  he 
had  neigh bois  in  the  start.     He  was  a  tnnner  by  trade,  and  after 
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inakin<j  a  beginning  ho  b"'lt  a  tannery  and  operated  it  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  tanning  business  proved  very  remunera- 
tive, and  put  its  owner  on  the  highway  to  prosperity. 

Many  tales  are  told  of  the  wonderful  feats,  of  strength  per- 
foi'med  by  Mr.  Kitchen  during  his  younger  days.  It  is  said 
that  he  once  undertook  the  splitting  of  a  thousand  rails  in  a 
:1ay,  on  a  wager.  He  split  700  in  the  forenoon,  and  having  cut 
his  foot,  was  unable  to  work  in  the  afternoon,  thereby  losing 
the  wager.  He  was  the  champion  mower  of  the  township. 
On  one  occasion  a  so-called  expert  mower  came  along  and  chal- 
lenged Kitchen  for  a  mowing  contest.  Mr.  Kitchen  looked  him 
over,  and  then  ottered  a  wager  that  he  could  mow  on  his  knees 
and  beat  him  acro.ss  the  field.  The  wager  was  accepted,  and 
Kitehen  won. 

]n  his  younger  days,  "  Jo  "  Kitchen  was  a  pugili.st  of  no 
small  renown,  as  more  than  one  meddlesome,  conceited  settler 
hud  occasion  to  remember.  One  winter  he  and  James  Haze 
took  some  truck  to  Hamilton  to  sell,  and  a  verv  funnv  thini; 
happened  while  retun\ing.  Mr.  Kitchen  was  lying  in  the 
bottoTv  of  the  8leigh-l)ox  and  Haze  was  driving.  Some  dis- 
tance west  of  Ancaster  they  came  up  to  a  man  on  foot,  who 
asked  for  a  ride.  Seating  himself  by  the  side  of  tlu  driver,  a 
conversation  at  once  sprang  up  between  them,  and  learning 
where  they  were  from,  the  stranger  said  : 

"  There's  a  d Yankee  up  there  in  that  Long  Point  settle- 
ment somewhere,  nameil  Jo  Kitchen,"  and  then  he  asked  Haze 
if  ht!  knew  him. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Haze,  "I'm  well  ac<|Uainted  with  him." 

"  Well,"  continucnl  the  incautious  stranger,  "  He  thinks  he's 
a  great  tighter  cos  he  licked  a  brother  o'  mine  once;  but  if  I 
ever  set  eyes  on  the  Yankee  galoot.  I'll  lick  the  tar  out  of  him." 

Quick  as  a  Hash  Kitchen  sprang  up  an<l  caught  the  stranger 
in  his  powerful  avms  and  threw  him  head-tirst  into  a  snowbank, 
exclaiming,  as  he  did  so : 

"  I'm  that  d Yankee  galoot  your're  talkin'  about ;  what 

more  do  '  ye  want ;' '  " 
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The  team  was  j^oinj;  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  .shoutiiijj;  "  whoa," 
he  sprang  out  of  the  Hleigh,  but  the  .stranger  did  not  stay  to 
even  say  "  tliank  you  "  for  the  ridr — if  he  ever  ran  for  his  life 
it  was  on  that  very  occasion. 

Mr.  Kitchen  was  pe»icefully  inclined,  and  never  "  picked  a 
({uarrel."  It  was  only  when  .some  Lally  showed  a  disposition  to 
step  on  him,  or  shove  him  into  a  corner,  that  he  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  was  a  singing  school 
master  of  "  ye  olden  times,"  and  he  kept  his  voice  remarkably 
well  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Deacon  Kitchen  was  a  pillar 
of  strength  in  the  old  Baptist  church  in  Vittoria,  and  when  he 
died  there  was  a  broken  pillar  in  his  church,  and  a  vacancy 
created  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  that  very  few 
men,  indeed,  ai'e  able  to  fill. 

Deacon  Kitchen  married  Miriam  Barber  in  1809,  who  bore 
him  twelve  children.  Three  died  in  childhood,  and  one,  Hannah, 
grew  into  womanhood,  and  died  single.  Of  the  eight  who 
married,  two  were  sons — John  and  Egbert  M. :  and  six  were 
daughters — Charity,  Jane,  Mary  Ann,  Ruth,  Cynthia  and 
Martha.  The  old  pioneer  died  in  1868,  in  his  82nd  year,  and 
his  wife  survived  him  seven  yeara,  dying  in  187.'),  in  her  83rd 
year. 

John  Kitchen,  the  eldest  son,  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Smith,  of  Charlotteville,  and  settled  on  Lot  22,  11th 
concession  of  Windham,  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
town.ship.  He  had  two  daughters — Rozena  and  Cynthia. 
Both  are  married,  and  living.     The  old  people  are  both  living. 

Egbert  M.  Kitchen,  the  youngest  son  and  last  l)orn  child,  mar- 
ried Abigail  Weir,  and  .succeeded  to  the  old  homestead.  He  had 
three  sons — Richard,  Joseph  and  William  :  and  one  daughtei', 
Maude.  The  eldest  died  in  childhood,  and  the  others  remain 
single.     Both  father  and  mother  are  living. 

Charity  Kitchen,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  Michael 
Segar,  and  settled  in  London.  She  had  one  daughter,  Frankie, 
who  died  single.     Father  and  mother  are  both  dea«l. 

Jane    Kitchen,    the     second     daughter,    married    (Jeorge 
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McMichael,  of  Townsond.  Slu'  had  two  sons — Joseph  K.  and 
Oscar;  and  one  daughter,  Mt'lin<la.  Joseph  K.  succeeded  to  the 
homestead.  The  other  children,  together  with  the  father  and 
mother,  are  all  dead. 

Mary  Ann  Kitchen,  the  third  daughter,  married  William  L. 
Sovereign,  and  settled  at  Frederickshurg.  She  had  three  .sons — 
Albert,  Frederick  and  Job ;  and  three  daughters — 'I'amson, 
Hannah  and  Miriam.  Frederick,  Job  and  Tam.son,  and  the 
father  and  niother,  are  dea<l. 

Ruth  Kitclvn,  the  fourth  daughter,  married  Albert  Trehune, 
who  settled  on  Lot  ID,  (ith  concession  of  Charlotte ville.  She 
had  three  .sons — Gilliam,  Joseph  and  Edwin  ;  and  one  daughter, 
Cynthia.  Both  father  and  mother,  the  eldest  son,  and  the 
daughter,  are  dead. 

Cynthia  Kitchen,  the  fifth  daughter,  married  Joel  W.  Owen, 
of  Vittoria,  and  had  one  son,  Egbert  A.  The  mother  died 
young. 

Martha  Kitchen,  the  sixth  <laughter,  married  Albert  Tre- 
hune, as  his  second  wife.  She  had  one  son,  Albert ;  and  one 
daughter,  Lily.     Both  are  married,  and  both  parents  are  dead. 

Of  this  large  family  two  only  are  living — John  and  Egbert 
M.  Thei'e  are  no  Kitchens  in  the  fourth  generation,  and  only 
two  in  the  third,  upon  whom  the  propagation  of  the  name 
depend  ;  and  they  are  Prof.  Joseph  Kitchen,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Dr.  William  Kitchen,  of  Detroit,  sons  of  Egbert  M.  Kitchen. 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  old  county  landmarks  was  the 
"'old  mud  church"  that  stood  on  the  corner  of  Colbonu?  and 
Union  Streets,  in  the  town  of  Simcoe.  It  was  built  by  a 
{generation  of  men  who  have  mostly  passed  away,  and  for  nmny 
years  after  thi'  last  liynm  of  praise  to  the  God  of  all  <fenera- 
tions  echoed  within  its  walls,  the  old  relic  stood  crumbling  into 
<lecay.  a  sad  reminder  of  by-gone  times. 

What  especially  cliaracterizes  this  old  lanil-mark  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first,  last  and  oidy  Congregational  church 
editice  erected  in  the  county.  Congregationalism  made  a  good 
vigonms  start  in  Norfolk,  but  it  was  soon  ab.sorbed  by  the 
other  ndigious  denominations.  The  only  apparent  cause  of 
Conijre<rational  <lecadence  in  Norfolk,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  never  evinced  a  strong  predilection  for  democratic 
institutions — religious,  political  or  social.  The  "  fathers  "  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  social  fabric  were  strongly  imbued 
with  anti-republican  ideas ;  and  the  superstructure  built  on 
this  foundation  has  been  shapened  and  fashioned  by  their 
descendants,  who  inherited  tlu'ir  ancestors'  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  distinctive  principle  of  Congregational  church  polity  is 
that  every  Christian  church  or  congregation  is  entitled  "to 
elect  its  own  oHicers,  to  manage  all  its  own  atiiiirs,  and  to  stand 
independent  of  and  irresponsible  to  all  authoi'ity,  .saving  that 
only  of  the  Supreme  and  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  They  regard  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  their 
only  standard,  and  hold  that  human  traditions,  fathers  and 
councils,  canons  antl  creeds,  possess  no  authority  over  the  faith 
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and  practice  of  Christians.  They  deny  that  there  is  any 
scriptural  authority  for  unitin<j  con»;ret;ati()ns  of  worsliippers 
un<ler  a  reco<(nized  central  power  that  is,  in  any  way,  superior 
to  that  of  each  or  any  pastor  of  a  coni;re;ration.  This  is  the 
speciality  whicn  ilistinguishes  Independency  or  Cotiifrei^a- 
tionalism  from  Episcopacy  and  Presb\'tery. 

In  mutters  of  doctrine,  the  early  Independents  occupied  the 
same  position  as  the  other  sections  of  the  Puritan  family. 
Thev  held  in  substance  the  evauirelioal  doctrines  of  the  lie- 
formers  of  the  Westminster  As.senjbly,  and  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  They  were  (piite  numerous  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Queen  ElizaV)eth.  History  informs  us  that  in  a  speech  made 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleijrh  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  l')92,  on 
the  subject  of  a  law  to  transport  the  Hrownists — as  they 
were  offensively  but  untruly  named — he  thus  i-efers  to  their 
numbers:  "If  two  or  three  thousanrl  Brownists  meet  at  the 
•seaside,  at  whose  charge  shall  they  be  transporteil,  or  wliither 
will  you  .send  them  if  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  am  afrai<l  there 
are  nearly  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  En<^land  ;  and  when 
they  are  gone,  who  shall  maintain  their  wives  and  chililren  ?" 
Some  eminent  leaders  among  them  were  put  to  death :  others 
were  transported,  while  the  larger  number  retired  to  Holland. 
In  1G20  the  Mai/tfoircr  landed  about  a  hundred  of  them  in  the 
New  World,  and  from  this  germ  grew  several  prosperous 
democratic  conunonwealths  which  aided  materially  in  the 
building  up  of  an  independent  and  mighty  Republic  on  this 
continent.  In  these  i^'ew  England  States  Congregationalism 
flourished  like  "a  gi'een  bay  ti-ee."  One  of  the  first  things 
done  by  the  "  pilgrim  fathers,"  after  they  effected  a  landing, 
was  to  found  a  Congregational  church  at  Plymouth,  which  was 
placed  in  charge  of  John  Robinson. 

But  Congregationalism  has  Hourished  in  Ej)is('opal  England 
also.  After  the  Toleration  Act  of  1G89  was  passed,  an 
ineffectual  effort  was  made  to  bring  about  a  degree  of  atKlia- 
tion  between  them  and  the  English  Presbyterians.  In  1730 
they  united  with  the   Baptists  and   Presbyterians,   luider  the 
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naine  of  the  Three  ])enoininatioiKS,  for  the  protection  of  their 
civil  an«l  religious  liberties.  Next  to  the  Methoilists  the  Con- 
jjrefjationalists  are  the  largest  dissenting  body  in  England.  The 
largest  confederation  of  its  churches  is  known  as  "  The  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales,"  and  so  jealous  are 
they  of  their  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  proper  mode  of  church 
government,  that  at  the  time  this  union  was  effected  it  was 
declaretl  not  to  be  a  court  of  appeal,  or  to  pos.sess  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  legislative  authority  that  might  in  any 
way  arbitrarily  affect  any  individual  church. 

The  old  "  mud  church  "  was  sold  to  T.  R.  Atkinson  several 
years  since.  He  tore  down  the  gloomy  old  relic  and  converted 
the  ground  whereon  it  stood  into  something  more  cheerful  (;') 
looking ;  that  is,  a  yard  where  grave-stones  and  tall  sepulchral 
monuments  are  exposed  to  view  and  kept  for  sale. 

When  Mr.  Atkinson  removed  the  foundation  he  found,  in 
one  of  the  corner-stones,  two  bottles  containing  several  papers. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  discovery  was  published  in  the 
^'orfollx  licfnt'uici',  and  it  is  from  this  publication  the  following 
information  is  gleaned. 

The  last  surviving  trustee  of  this  extinct  church  organiza- 
tion was  John  E.  Mai'tin.  One  bottle  contained  a  Declaration 
of  Faith,  and  the  Church  Order  of  Discipline  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  or  Independent  Dissenters.  The  other  contained  a 
Catechism  on  the  Construction  and  Government  of  Christian 
churches,  by  John  Roaf.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1844, 
five  years  before  Talbot  District  merged  into  the  County  of 
Norfolk.     The  document  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  foundation-stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  Victoria  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  whom  God 
preserve ;  Sir  Charles  Metcalf  being  Governor  of  British  North 
America.  This  erection  is  for  the  use  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  this  town  and  vicinity,  which  was  organized  on  the 
tenth  of  the  present  month  by  the  Rev.  William  Clark,  of  the 
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Congregational  Union  of  England  ami  Wales,  minister,  now  the 
elected  pastor  of  the  church,  Joseph  Tilney  and  Robert  Gibbons, 
deacons.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee chosen  in  public  meeting  by  the  sulwcribers : — William 
Clark,  Dr.  G.  H.  Parke,  Philip  Beemer,  Robert  Gibbons,  Duncan 
Campbell,  Aaron  Culver,  C.  J.  Dredge,  Aaron  Culver,  jun  ,  Dr. 
J.  B.  Crouse,  G.  J.  Mulkins,  Joseph  Tilney,  John  Murray,  Jolm 
Mclntyre,  Joseph  Culver,  Adam  Bowlby,  Peter  O'C mt" 

A  careful  review  of  the  above  list  of  names  will  t-liow  that 
at  the  final  dissolution  of  Congregationalism  in  Norf  ilk,  all  the 
other  denominations  participated  in  the  abs'..jtion  of  it? 
membership. 
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SoMEWHERK  about  the  year  1772  a  young  Englisliman 
named  Cuthbert  Robinson,  and  his  wife  Hannah,  left  their 
native  parish  in  old  Yorkshire,  England,  and  came  to  the  New 
World  to  participate  in  the  niarvellous  advantages  which,  at 
that  timo,  prevailed  for  the  acquisition  of  homes  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  They  settled  in  the  Province  of  New 
Jersey,  and  remained  loyal  to  the  king  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  which  followed  so  soon  after  their  settlement. 
William  and  George,  the  pioneer  heads  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Robinson  family  of  Townsend,  were  born  in  the  New  Jersey 
home — the  former  in  the  year  the  colonies  threw  off  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown.  These  sons  inherited  their  father's 
love  for  the  Old  Flag,  and  although  they  remained  twenty-two 
years  in  their  native  province  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  made  it  a  8iate  of  the  new  Republic,  their  prefer- 
ence for  British  institutions  suffered  no  change.  In  1805 
Cuthbert  Robinson  and  his  sons,  who  were  married  and  had 
families  of  their  own,  gave  effect  to  their  political  preferences 
by  emigrating  to  Upper  Canada.  They  left  New  Jersey  early 
in  the  spring.  Going  up  the  Hudson  River  as  far  as  Albany 
they  entered  tlu'  Moliawk  \alley  and  came  by  way  of  Utica, 
cn^ssing  the  Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock.  They  came  direct 
to  Townsend,  where  Job  Slaght  and  his  brother  John  had  pre- 
viously settled. 

Captain  William  Robinson,  eldest  son  of  Cuthbert,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  in  1770.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Hendrick  Slacht,  of  New  Jersey,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  settle- 
ment on  Lots  4,  5  and  0,  7th  concession  of   Townsend,  had 
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three  children.  Cuthbert  Robinson  lived  with  the  family  of 
his  son  Willianj.     He  died  in  1829,  in  his  86th  year. 

Captain  Wm.  Robinson  was  a  sturdy  pioneer.  He  was 
industrious  and  persevering,  and  when  the  war  of  1812  broke 
out  he  had  effected  a  large  clearing  on  his  land,  and  was  fairly 
started  on  the  highway  to  prosperity.  He  laid  aside  the  im- 
plements of  peaceful  industry  and  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
his  adopted  country,  serving  as  Captain  in  the  Norfolk  militia. 
His  busy  life  closed  prematurely,  in  1829,  being  only  fifty-three 
years  old ;  and  his  wife  Sarah  followed  Inm  in  1840,  in  her  G7th 
year.  He  had  five  sons — Richard,  William,  Thomas,  George  and 
John  ;  and  four  daughters — Hannah,  Sarah,  Mary  and  Eliza. 

Richard,  eldest  son  of  Captain  William,  wa.s  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1797,  and  was  eight  years  old  when  his  father 
settled  in  the  wilderness  on  Nanticoke  Creek.  His  boyhood 
days  were  spent  in  the  woods  of  old  Townsend  <luring  the  log 
cabin  era.  They  were  tlays  of  incessant  toil  and  few  privileges. 
Although  but  fifteen  years  old  when  the  war  broke  out,  he 
enlisted  at  Watcrford  and  served  until  its  close.  His  son 
Hiram,  of  Waterford,  is  in  possession  of  the  old  nuisket  his 
father  carried  during  his  war  service.  He  visited  the  old  New 
Jersey  home  aftei-  the  war,  making  tl»e  journey  botli  ways  on 
foot.  He  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  Yerks,  and  settled 
on  Lot  Ji,  7tli  concession  of  Windham,  wheiv  he  hewed  out  a 
home  for  himself  in  the  face  of  many  painful  difficulties.  In 
1829  he  undertook  the  task  of  carving  another  home  out  of 
the  forest  in  the  2nd  and  8rd  concessions  of  Townsend.  Some 
of  the  finest  white  pine  and  hard  hiaple  timber  in  the  virgin 
forests  of  Norfolk  grew  on  these  lots,  an<l  in  the  work  of  clear- 
ing, trees  were  felled  and  burned  wliich  would,  if  standing 
to-day,  conunand  fabulous  prices.  Methods  of  sugar  making, 
thrashing  and  cleaning  grain,  an<l  farming  operations  generally, 
were  crude  in  those  days,  but  pat'cnt  industry  and  unfiinching 
perseverance  overcame  all  ditticulties  and  placed  him  on  the 
list  of  Townsend's  solid  3'eomanry.  In  183(1  his  wife  died,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  married  Mrs.  Nancy  Firman,  of 
Bloomsburg.     He  died  in  1873,  in  his  7Gth  year,  being  survived 
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by  his  second  wife  nearly  twelve  years.  There  was  no  issue 
by  the  second  marriage.  He  had  four  sons — William,  James, 
Elias  and  Hiram  ;  and  seven  daufifhters — Eliza,  Maria,  Sarah 
Ann,  Hannah,  Getty,  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth. 

Of  this  large  family,  William,  who  was  born  in  1818,  married 
Marilla  Murray,  of  Townsend,  and  is  living  at  present  on  the  old 
homestead.  He  has  reached  his  80th  year,  and  yet  he  is  the 
great-grandson  of  Cuthbert  Robinson,  the  Norfolk  grand  an- 
cestor of  the  family.  James  married  Bridget,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  O'Donnell,  of  Delhi,  and  .settled  in  what  is  known  as 
Egypt,  in  Windham.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that 
.section  of  the  township.  On  one  occasion,  during  his  earlier 
exporionces,  his  Townsend  friends  asked  him  to  get  up  a  "  paring 
bee,"  but  "  Jimmy  "  had  no  apples  and  he  couldn't  see  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  have  a  "  paring  bee."  He  was 
ordered  to  provide  the  refreshments  and  the  guests  would 
attend  to  the  other  matters.  The  party  brought  a  plentiful 
supply  from  the  Townsend  orchard.s,  and  "Jimmy's  paring  bee" 
was  long  remembered  as  a  leading  event  in"  the  land  of  Egypt." 

On  one  occasion  Jimmy  went  to  Fredericksburg  (Delhi) 
with  his  ox  team  for  a  cotlin.  He  was  detained  until  late  in 
the  night,  and  it  was  so  dark  he  couM  not  see  his  hand  before 
him.  Seated  upon  the  coffin  he  shuddered  at  the  blood- 
curdling howls  of  the  wolves  as  his  faithful  cattle  wended  their 
way  among  the  stumps  that  dcjtted  the  forest-lined  roadway ; 
and  in  ti\o  lonely  cabin-home  a  3'oung  wife  sat  trembling  at 
the  horrid  echoes  that  resounded  through  the  forest,  and 
fearful  lest  the  coming  of  the  morrow's  dawn  would  reveal  the 
awful  fact  that  her  husband  had  met  with  some  terrible  mishap. 

When  Jimmy  and  his  bride  settled  in  Egypt  they  had  no 
clock,  and  on  one  occasion  this  dejirivatiou  was  the  cause  of 
two  suppers  being  eaten  in  one  night.  They  had  resolved  to 
visit  the  old  folks  in  Townsend,  and  purposed  getting  an  early 
start.  They  arose  in  the  morning,  as  they  supposed,  pi'opared 
and  ate  tlieir  breakfast  and  then  waited  for  the  break  of  day. 
Becoming  weary  of  waiting  they  again  retired  to  bed,  and,  after 
what  seemed  another  night's  sleep,  they  arose  a  second  time 
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and  ate  what  proved  to  be  a  bi'eakfast.  Whether  the  inter- 
vening meal  was  a  second  supper  or  a  first  breakfast  they  wore 
never  able  to  discover.  In  1848  he  left  Egypt  and  settled  on 
Lot  1,  2nd  concession  of  Town.send.  On  this  farm  was  a  ridge 
covered  with  second-growth  timber,  and  it  has  always  been 
supposed  that  .some  refugee  had  cleared  oti"  the  original  forest 
at  some  time  ante-dating  the  first  known  .settlements  in  the 
county.  James  resides  at  present  oi.  Lot  0,  4tli  concession, 
and  has  reached  his  79th  year.  Elias  married  Frances  Bailey, 
and  .settled  on  part  of  the  homestead.  He  died  in  18G7,  in  his 
42nd  year.  Hiram  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Sanuii'l 
Lundy,  and  settled  in  Town.send.  He  is  living  at  present  in 
Waterford,  Iiaving  reached  his  GGth  year.  EuzA  man-ied 
Jacob  Cole,  and  settled,  finally,  in  Walsingham,  where  Mr.  Cole 
died.  She  is  living  in  Lynedoch,  and  has  reached  her  TOth 
year.  Maria  married  James  Coe,  settled  in  Townsend,  and 
died  in  1847,  in  her  25th  year.  Hanmah  married  Oliver 
Slaght,  and  settled  in  Town.send.  Both  are  dead,  she  having 
died  in  18.51,  in  her  24th  year.  Getty  married  Geo.  Kent,  of 
Delhi.  Both  are  dead,  .she  having  died  in  18')(),  in  her  28th 
year.  Rebecca  married  Oscar  Wilson,  and  settled  in  Walsing- 
liam.  She  is  a  widow  in  her  G7th  year.  Elizaheth  marri»'d 
William  Cole,  and  .settled  finally  in  Michigan.  She  is  a 
widow,  anfl  has  reached  her  G3rd  year. 

William,  second  .son  of  Captain  William,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1 701),  and  was  .si.K  years  old  when  the  family  left 
New  Jersey.  He  married  Susan,  I'augliter  of  Slierinan  Hyde, 
and  .settled,  finally,  on  Lot  1 1 ,  7th  concession  of  Townsend,  where 
he  died  in  1879,  in  his  81,st  year.  His  wife  died  in  1890,  in  her 
82nd  year.  He  had  tln''>e  sons — John,  Sherman  and  Walter; 
and  six  daughters — Saiah,  Clarinda,  Lti('in<la,  Esther,  Louisa 
and  Lizana.  Of  this  family,  John,  who  was  born  in  182(i, 
married  Marv,  dauirliter  of  William  Parnev,  and  settled  in 
Townsend.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a  deacon  in 
the  Baptist  church.  In  1870  he  settled  near  Delhi,  In  1884 
his  wife  died  in  her  56th  year,  and,  sub.se(|uently,  he  marrie<l 
Mrs.  John  Shaver.      He  died  in  Waterford  in  1894,  having 
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readied  his  (Wth  year.  Sherman  settled  in  Walsingham,. 
wliere  lie  died.  Walter  married  Lsirinda  Smith  in  1862,  and 
settled  on  the  homestead.  He  has  in  his  possession  the  old 
flint-lock  musket  brought  from  Yorkshire  by  his  great-grand- 
father a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

Hannah,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  William,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1801,  and  was  four  years  old  when  the  family 
came  to  Canada.  She  married  James  Walker,  of  Woodhouse. 
Her  ehihh'en  are  enumerated  in  the  Walker  genealogy. 

Thomas,  third  son  of  Captain  William,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1804,  and  was  the  baby  when  the  family  settled  in 
Townscnd.  He  married  Amelia  Vasbinder,  and  settled  in  Oak- 
land. Subse(iuently  he  moved  to  Goshen,  and  from  there  to 
Tilsonburg,  where  he  died  in  J8r)8,  in  his  54th  year.  His  two 
sons  .settled  in  Michigan,  and  his  only  daugiter  married  John 
Havens,  of  Otterville. 

CJeorge,  fourth  son  of  Captain  William,  was  the  tirst-born 
child  after  the  settlement  in  Townseiid.  He  married  Mary 
Ann  Holmes,  and  succeeded  to  the  old  homestead.  His  wife 
died  in  1848,  in  her  .S6th  year,  and  .subseciuently  he  married 
Caroline  Holmes.  He  had  .several  children  by  each  wife.  He 
died  in  his  54tli  year,  in  1801,  and  after  his  death  the  old 
Robinson  homestead  passed  into  strangers'  hands.  His  second 
wile  lives  with  her  son  Ezi*a,  at  Oil  Springs,  Ontai'io. 

Mary,  third  daughtei-  of  Captain  William,  was  born  in  1812, 
and  married  Williani,  son  of  William  Smith,  of  Cliarlotteville. 
Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Smith  genealogy.  She 
died  in  1807,  in  her  oOth  year. 

Geoi'ge  Robinson,  second  .son  of  the  original  Cuthbert,  wa.i 
boi.i  and  married  in  New  Jersey.  He  settled  on  Lot  10,  cth 
concession  of  Townsend,  and  died  in  18.')8,  in  his  80th  year. 
Me  had  three  sons — Thomas,  William  and  Martin;  ami  three 
daughters — Martha,  Rebecca  and  Sarah.  The  two  eldest  sons 
settled  and  died  in  Windham,  and  the  youngest  died  in  Town- 
send.  Martha  marriecl  Abram  Barber,  and  Rehecca  married 
John  Barber,  both  of  Townsend.  Sarah  married  Bar/illia 
IJeal  and  8ettle<l  in  Towmsend. 
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SKETCH   XCIV. 

DIED  WITH  THEIR  BOOTS  (JN— THE  MESSACAR  FAMILY. 

The  words  "died  with  their  boots  on,"  is  a  well-known 
figurative  expression  applied  to  those  who  cling  to  life  tena- 
cioiisly,  persevering  in  their  worldly  undertakings  until,  over- 
come by  an  accunnilation  of  infinnities,  they  drop  dead  in  their 
tracks.  In  this  sense,  to  die  with  one's  boots  on  is  to  stub- 
bornly resist  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  pursuing  life's  pur- 
poses with  the  plodding  patience  of  the  cart-horse  that  fulls  in 
the  traces  while  pulling  at  his  load. 

But  the  expression  is  applied  to  the  subjects  of  this  sketch 
in  a  literal  sense.  The  two  pioneer  heads  of  the  Messacar 
family,  of  Townsend,  died  with  their  boots  on.  One  was  found 
in  the  woods  where  the  limb  of  a  tree  had  fallen  upon  him, 
and  the  other  was  found  in  the  woods  with  a  plank  in  his  arms 
where  he  had  fallen  dead  while  engaged  in  repairing  a  bridge. 
High  water  had  floated  some  of  the  planks  off'  the  stringers  of 
the  britlge  and  the  old  pioneer  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
replacing  them.  Not  returning  when  expected  a  search  was 
made,  which  resulted  in  the  finding  of  his  dead  body.  He  had 
picked  up  one  of  the  stray  planks  and  was  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing it  to  till!  bridge  when  he  fell  dead.  He  was  lying  in  the 
nuul,  with  his  arms  tightly  clasped  about  the  plank. 

This  was  Abraham  Messacar,  who  settled  on  the  Nanticoke 
Creek,  near  the  present  Rockfonl  Post-office. 

The    Messacars   catne    from  New  Jersey  with  the  Slaghts. 

Aln-aham  Messacar  nuirried   Sarah,  daughter  of    the   original 

Job  Slaght,  in  New  Jersey.     He  had  two  children — Abraham 

and  Job — when  the  family  came  to  Canada.     They  were  (juite 
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yo'.iiijj  at  tlie  time,  ami  wliilc  en  route  the  pack  liorse  on  which 
tlu'y  i"()(le  took  friijht  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  Indian 
in  paint  and  feathers,  and  threw  ott'  both  children.  It  was  a 
jjreat  experience  for  the  youn<:jsters,  and  tliey  never  for»jot  it. 
Mr.  Mes.sacar  built  and  operated  one  of  Townsend's  j)ioneei' 
.sawmills.  The  white  pine  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  null 
was  as  j^ood  in  (juality  as  any  in  the  county,  and  durint;  the 
old  pioneer's  time  nothing  but  prime,  clear  logs  taken  from  a 
viigin  forest  was  sawed  into  lumber  at  this  mill. 

Abraham  Messacar  had  seven  sons — Abraham,  Job,  Henry, 
Nicholas,  .John,  Caleb  and  William  :  and  two  daughters — Mary 
and  EHzab'th. 

Abraham,  eldest  son  of  Abraham,  was  born  in  New  Jersey. 
He  married  Margaret  Heal,  settled  at  liockford,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  milling  Imsiness.  He  had  three  sons —  Hi  C, 
Horace  (J.,  and  Rolph:  and  ten  daughters — Hannah,  Sarah, 
Mary  Jane,  Hortense,  Martha  Ann,  Harriet,  Ellen,  Celia, 
Margaret  K  and  Ruth  H. 

,Iob,  .second  son  of  Abraham,  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  He 
was  married  three  times.  By  his  first  wife,  Hannah  Yerks,  he 
had  five  sons — Abraham,  .bunes,  Aaron,  George  and  Edwin ; 
and  six  daughters — Eliza,  Sarah,  Arvilla,  Maria,  Lorinda  and 
Mar}'.  Hy  his  second  wife,  Elizabetli  Landon,  he  had  one  son 
Enoch.  By  his  third  wife,  Esther  Ann  Howlby,  he  had  five 
sons — Alfred,  Louis,  David,  Adam  and  .Jolui  A.:  and  two 
daughters — Frances  and  Lucy.  Job  Messacar  had  nineteen 
children  and  his  brother  thirteen,  making  thirty-two  in  all.  A 
father  and  son  in  the  Parney  family  had  thirty-nine  children, 
and  in  these  four  Townsend  families  were  seventy-one  children, 
all  Parneys  and  Me.ssacars.  Job  settled  at  liockford,  or 
Nanticoke  Falls,  as  it  was  called  by  our  grandfathers. 

Henry,  third  son  of  Abraham,  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  three  sons — Warren,  John  and  William;  and 
three  daughters — ^lary,  Martha  and  Melinda.  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  two  daughters.     He  settled  in  Michigan. 

Nicholas,  fourth  son  of  Abraham,  married  Sarah  Wymer, 
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l)y  whom  he  had  one  son.  Sub-secjuently  he  married  Getty 
Yt'rks,  hy  whom  he  had  four  .sons — Hiram,  Eli,  Louis  and 
Alford. 

John,  fifth  sou  of  Abraham,  married  Lutitia  E.smond,  of 
Noi-wich,  and  settled  just  north  of  Waterford.  By  this 
marriaire  he  had  one  daughter.  Sul)se(|uently  he  married 
Eliza  Gilbert,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — Gilbert  and  Allen  ; 
and  one  daughter,  Susanna. 

Caleb,  sixth  son  of  Abraham,  was  twice  married.  He 
settled  in  Townsend  and  had  two  daughters  by  his  finst  wife; 
and  one  son,  John,  and  one  daughter.  Rosy,  by  his  second  wife. 

William,  .seventh  and  youngest  son  t)f  Abraham,  married 
Ph(Hbe  Lawrence,  and  .settled  in  Town.send.  He  had  one  .son, 
Charles;  and  four  daughters — Jane,  Ann,  Augusta  and  Anice. 

Mary  and  Elizabeth,  daughters  of  the  original  Abrahani, 
married,  respectively, Murphy  and  ])r.  Pomei'oy. 

John  Messacar,  pioneer  head  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
family,  .settled  north  of  Waterford.  As  before  stated,  he  was 
aceidently  killed  in  the  woods  by  a  branch  of  a  tree  falling 
upon  him.  He  had  live  sons — Henry,  John,  William,  Abraham 
and  Matthew  :  and  two  daughters — Marv  and  Sarah. 

Henry,  eMe.st  son  of  John,  married  Anna  Chambers,  and 
.settled  on  the  homestead.  He  had  one  son,  Levi :  and  three 
daughters — Euphemia,  Nancy  and  Hannah. 

John,  second  son  of  John,  married  Sarah  Chmse,  and  .settled 
south  of  Waterford.  Hi;  had  four  sons — Louis,  John,  Aaron 
and  Abraham ;  and  three  daughters — Elizabeth,  Amanda  and 
Mary  Jane. 

William,  third  son  of  John,  married  Anna  Slaght,  and 
settled  in  Burford,  where  he  raised  a  family. 

Abraham,  fourth  .son  of  John,  mari'ied  Martha  Walker,  and 
settled  near  Waterford.  He  had  four  sons — Walker,  Eli, 
Alexander  and  Levi ;  and  three  daughters — Mary,  Sarah  and 
Euphemia. 

Matthew,  fifth  son  of  John,  married  Mary  Clouse,  and  settled 
in  Oakland,  where  he  raised  a  family.  John  Messacar,  late  of 
Hoiiii'hton,  was  a  son  of  Mattht-w. 
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THE  SQUIRE  OF  COLBORNE— BEEMER  FAMILY. 

It  only  lacks  three  years  of  being  a  century  since  John 
Beenier,  of  Colborne,  was  made  a  S(|uire.  It  was  on  All  Fools' 
Day,  in  the  year  1800,  that  the  packet  containini;  the  first 
General  Conunission  of  the  Peace  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Welch  by  Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse.  By  virtue  of  this 
commission  seventeen  residents  of  London  District  were  made 
squires,  and  John  Beemer  was  one  of  them.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  centiuy  the  Colborne  settlement  had  a  John  Beemer, 
Escjuire,  and  now,  in  its  closing  years,  the  old  village  still 
boasts  of  a  John  Beemer,  Escjuire.  But  these  latter  day  s(|uires 
are  not  the  figure-heads  their  old  ancestors  were.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  settlement  a  scjuire  was  a  personage  of  great 
consequence.  He  was  assigned  to  keep  the  district,  and  to 
"hear  and  determine  divers  felonies,  trespasses  and  other 
misdemeanors"  committed  in  the  district.  He  sat  upon  the 
judicial  bench  and  charged  the  juries.  In  session  he  and  his 
associate  justices  granted  licenses  to  keep  public-houses,  and 
preachers  of  the  Oospel  could  not  marry  among  their  own 
congregations  without  having  first  obtained  a  permit  from  the 
"  Squires"  in  session.  The  s(juire  in  those  days  was  judge  and 
reeve  com))ined;  for  being  assigned  to  "  keep  the  district,"  he 
had  a  voice  in  the  management  of  pretty  nuich  all  matters 
connected  witli  the  judicial  and  civil  affairs  of  the  district. 
The  pioneer  squire  was  a  nuin  of  dignity,  and  the  unlucky 
wight  who  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  indulge  in  a  little  profanity 
in  his  presence  was  generally  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice 
and  taxed  for  his  indulgence  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  for  each 
oath. 
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Squire  John  Beenier  was  a  son  of  Philip  and  Maria  Beenier, 
of  New  Jersey.  The  old  family  Bible  is  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Beemer,  of  Simcoe,  and  from  its  time-stained  register 
is  learned  the  fact  that  this  Philip  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1739,  and  his  wife,  Maria,  in  1747;  that  they  were  married  in 
1761,  and  that  they  both  died  in  1811. 

John  Beemer,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
born  in  17G2.  He  married  Hannah  Lewis,  and  came  to  Canada 
in  1787,  settling  at  the  Forty-mile  Creek,  in  the  Niagara  District. 
They  lived  there  ten  years,  and  just  one  hundred  years  ago 
they  came  up  to  Long  Point  settlement  and  settled  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Carpenter  Farm,  adjoining  the  village  of  Colborne, 
in  Townsend.  March  Cth,  1804,  he  obtained  a  Government 
patent  for  Lot  1,  K3th  concession,  upon  wliidh  the  Townsend  por- 
tion of  the  village  is  located.  When  the  Divisional  Courts  were 
instituted  in  1800,  as  Courts  of  Requests,  the  townships  of 
Rainhain,  Walpole,  Woodhousc  and  Townsend  were  grouped 
under  one  Court  of  Requests,  and  Squire  Beemer  was  appointed 
to  act  as  one  of  the  associate  justices.  In  1804  he  officiated  in 
a  like  position  for  Townsend,  Windham  and  Burford,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  acting  Justice  in  the  Court  of  Re- 
<juests  for  Burford,  Blenheim,  Townsend  and  Windham.  After 
war  was  declared  in  1812,  General  Brock  held  a  meeting  at 
the  house  of  William  Culver,  south  of  Simcoe,  and  it  is  said 
Squire  Beemer  attended  this  meeting  and  spoke  rather  dis- 
paragingly of  a  prospective  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  recruit  volunteers  for  the  Detroit 
expedition,  and  it  is  said  the  ultra-Loyalists  were  shocked  by 
Mr.  Beemer'a  speech,  and  then  and  there  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  Squire  of  Colborne  was  hardly  as  patriotic  as  a  Sc^uire 
of  King  George  III.  ought  to  be. 

Squire  Beemer  was  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  first  Pres- 
byterian congregation  organized  in  the  county.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  individuality,  and  his  name  will  always  be  enrolled 
among  Norfolk's  most  prominent  foundation  builders.  When 
the  history  of  the  public  institutions  of  our  county  is  written, 
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the  name  of  John  Beenier  will  appear  on  its  first  pafjc  as  one 
of  the  fonr  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  sat  on  the  Jiulicial  Bench 
of  the  first  court  held  in  Norfolk  County. 

John  Beenier,  Escj.,  had  four  sons — Levi,  Philip,  John  and 
Frank ;  and  five  daughters — Anna,  Maria,  Mary,  Haiuiah  and 
Susanna.     He  died  in  1828,  in  his  G7th  year. 

Levi  Beenier,  eldest  son  of  John,  married  Elizabeth  Culver 
in  1808,  and  died  in  1812,  leaving  one  .son,  George,  and  one  or 
two  daughters. 

Pliilip  Bcemer,  .second  son  of  John,  was  born  in  178f),  at 
Grimsby.  He  was  eight  years  old  when  his  father  came  to 
Long  Point  settlement.  In  1816  he  married  Mary  Ann  Bloom- 
field,  of  New  York,  and  settled  on  Lot  1,  IStli  concession  of  Town- 
send.  Philip  Beenier  was  an  otHcer  in  the  militia  dxuung  the 
war  of  1812,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  copy  of  an  old 
document : 

"  Isaac  Brock,  Esquire,  President,  administering  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Alajor-General 
commanding  His  Majesty's  forces  therein,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  to  Philip 
Beemer,  Gentleman,  Greeting :  Reposing  especial  confidence  in 
your  loyalty,  courage  and  good  conduct,  I  do  hereby  appoint 
yon  to  be  ensign  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Norfolk  militia, 
dui'ing  pleasure,  and  of  which  Robert  Nichol,  Esq.,  is  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  You  are  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  ensign  by  exercising  and  well  disciplining  both  the 
inferior  oiticers  and  men  of  the  said  militia.  And  I  do  hereby 
conuuand  them  to  obey  you  as  their  ensign,  and  you  are  to 
observe  and  follow  all  such  orders  and  directions  as  you  shall 
from  time  to  time  receive  from  me  or  any  other  your  superior 
officer,  according  to  law. 

"Ciiven  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  arms,  at  York,  the 
Twelfth  day  of  February,  1812,  and  in  the  Fifty  second  year  of 
His  Majesty's  reign. 

•■'  Isaac  Brock  " 

During  the  war  Mr.  Beemer  "  kept  bach."  on  his  farm  at 
Colborne,  when  not  on  duty.  At  the  time  of  General  McArthur's 
raid  he  owned  a  span  of  valuable  carriage  horses  and  an  old  mare. 
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roadsters,  he  took  them  back  into  the  woods  and  secreted  them, 
leaving  the  old  mare  out  in  plain  sight  as  a  blind.  When  the 
Americans  came  up  they  caught  the  mare,  and  the  hidden  horses, 
being  separated  from  her,  kept  up  such  an  incessant  whinnying 
that  the  attention  of  the  raiders  wa.^  attracted  to  them  and 
they  captured  all  three,  and  took  their  c.wner  prisoner,  besides. 

Philip  Beemer,  son  of  John,  had  fi  ^e  sons — William,  Levi, 
James  G.,  Hiram  C.  and  John :  and  one  daughter,  Harriet. 
He  died  in  18+6,  in  his  .58th  year.  Of  this  family,  William 
married  Catherine  Jane  Westbrook,  and  .settled  in  Colborne. 
The  late  Charles  Beemer,  of  .Simcoe,  was  a  son  of  William.  Lkvi 
married  Eliza  Gage,  and  settled  in  Hamilton.  James  G.  studied 
medicine  and  died  .single,  in  his  24th  year.  Hiram  C.  settled 
in  Lansing,  Michigan.  John  married  Mary  A.  Barber,  and 
succeeded  to  the  old  Colborne  homestead.  Subse(|Uently  he 
married  Sarah  Wood.  He  is  the  present  Police  Magistrate  of 
Simcoe.  Hauriet  was  born  in  1819,  and  married  Jonathan 
Austin.     Both  are  living,  having  reached  a  ripe  old  age. 

John  Beemer,  third  son  of  the  old  Squire,  was  born  in  1800. 
He  married  Mary  Ann  Freeman,  and  settled  on  the  homestead. 
He  died  young,  leaving  one  son,  Daniel,  and  one  daughter^ 
Phivbe. 

Frank  Beemer,  youngest  son  of  the  original  John,  died  in 
childhood  in  his  13th  year. 

Anna  Beenjer,  eldest  daughter  of  the  original  John,  died 
single  in  her  22nd  year. 

Mai'ia  Beemer,  the  second  daughter,  was  born  in  Niagara 
District  in  1793,  married  Eliakim  Civ)sl)y,  and  settled  on  what 
was  subsequently  known  as  the  Kent  Farm.  During  the  war 
of  1812  Mr.  Crosby  was  unable  to  stand  the  pressure,  and  he 
abandoned  his  farm  and  returned  to  the  lan<l  of  his  birth, 
settling  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mary  Beemer,  third  daughter  of  John,  was  the  baby  w  hen 
the  family  came  to  the  settlement.  She  married  Nathan  Lyon 
in  1818,  and  settled  on  the  lake  front  in  the  township  of 
Malahide.     She  had  two  sons — Nathan  and  Calvin :  and  one 
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dau;;ht(n",  Haiinali.  Calvin  succeeded  to  the  homestead.  Mr. 
Lyon  had  a  family  by  a  former  marriajje,  and  Mahlon  E.  Lyon, 
e.\-\Varden  of  El^in  County,  is  a  <jrandson  of  the  tir.st  wife. 

Hannah  Beemer,  fourth  dau{^hter  of  John,  married  Axford 
Hovvlhy.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Bowlhy 
genealoi^y. 

Susanna  Beemer,  fifth  and  youncrest  daughter  of  John,  the 
old  jiioneer,  was  born  in  1805,  married  Peter  O'Carr,  and 
settled  in  the  home  neighborhood.  She  had  four  sons — John, 
(Jeoi'ge,  Lewis  and  James;  and  three  ilaughters — Calista,  Eliza 
and  Melin<la.     Mr.  O'Carr  died  in  18.50,  in  his  ()3rd  year. 

Henry  Beemer,  the  old  pioneer  who  settled  near  Waterford 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  a  cousin  of  the  old  S([uire 
of  Colborne.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1780,  and  was 
eighteen  years  younger  than  John.  He  came  single,  and 
nuu-ried  Catherine  Sovereign.  He  had  four  sons — Philip, 
Peter,  Abraham  and  Henry. 

Philip  Beemer,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  married  Abigail 
Parney,  and  settled  in  Waterford.  The  "  Beemer  House,"  of 
Waterford,  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  kept  homes  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  in  the  county.  For  over  a 
(juarter  of  a  century  Philip  Beemer  kept  this  old  land-mark. 
He  had  two  sons — Lewis  and  Elias ;  and  two  daughters — 
Sylvia  A.  and  Roxey. 

Peter  Beemer,  second  son  of  Henry,  married  Elizabeth 
Culvei',  and  settled  near  Waterford.  He  had  two  sons — 
William  and  Hiram;  and  two  daughtei'.s — Mary  and  Martha. 

Abraham  Beemer,  third  son  of  Henry,  married  Eunice 
Culver,  and  settled  near  Waterford.  He  had  four  sons — John, 
Levi,  Wesley  and  Charles;  and  four  daughters — Sarah  Ann, 
Lizana,  Mary  and  Charity. 

Henry  Beemer,  youngest  son  of  Henry,  married  Esther, 
daughtei-  of  Robert  Shearer,  of  Charlotteville,  and  settled  in 
Townsend.  He  had  four  sons — Daniel,  Leamon,  Oliver  and 
Nelson ;  and  on*,  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  Alexander 
Turn  bull,   of   the   American    Baptist   Pub.   Society.      Daniel 
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marrietl  Mary,  dauffhter  of  Sinip.son  McCall,  of  Vittoria ; 
Le.\mon  inaiTie<l  Jennie,  dau»(hter  of  Rev,  Shook  McCoiuk'II,  of 
Malahide;  Oliver  married  Mary  McMichael,  and  Nelson 
settled  in  Wyoming. 

The  gi'and  ancestor  of  the  Waterford  Beemer  famii}-  died 
in  liS4.S,  in  his  6iSth  year,  and  his  wife  Catherine  died  in  1851, 
in  her  75th  year. 

Henry  Beemer  had  two  Brothers — Philip  and  Peter — wlio 
came  to  Canada  in  an  early  day ;  and  it  is  .said  Philip  .settled 
in  Norfolk  a'nl  Peter  in  Oakland.  It  is  also  said  that  Peter 
kept  a  pione.  u  ,ern  in  that  township.  No  data  was  received 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  either  of  their  families. 
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The  liistory  of  the  Soveiviu — 8overecu — Soveroit^n  fiuuil' 
is  involved  in  vajj^ue  traditions.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
troublous  times  of  Maria  Theresa  there  lived  in  Germany  I'our 
Protestant  brothers  nanied  Soverein.  One  of  these  brothers 
enlisted  in  the  "King's  L-fe  Guards"  under  Joseph  II.,  and 
died  sinifle.  The  other  three  emijijrated  to  America  about  the 
niidille  of  last  century,  and  settled  in  the  colony  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  County  of  Morris.  Soon  after  settlinjj;  here  bwo 
of  th'j  brothers,  who  were  young  men  "n.d  unmarried,  died  from 
the  ctlects  of  driidving  too  freely  of  cold  spring  water  while 
engaged  in  harvest  work  and  being  in  an  overheated  condition. 
The  surviving  brother,  whose  name  was  Frederick,  married 
Lavinia  Culver  in  New  Jersey,  and  raised  a  large  family ;  and 
when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out  it  is  said  he  espoused 
the  Loyalist  cause. 

Another  tradition,  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  Rev.  George 
Sovereign,  son  of  Frederick,  son  of  the  original  Frederick,  in 
his  old  age,  is  quite  without  the  possibilities,  as  every  student 
of  German  history  will  readily  perceive.  According  to  this 
story,  Frederick,  the  griiiid  ancestor,  served  all  through  the 
Thirty- Year.s'  War,  and  when  it  closed  he  returned  to  the  old 
home,  and  finding  his  parents  <lead,  his  brothers  gone  to  sea, 
and  the  little  ancestral  home  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  he 
resolved  to  leave  the  country  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  He  embarked  on  an  "  American "  vessel,  and  after 
he  arrived  in  New  Jersey   he   married  an  "  American    girl." 
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Comment  on  this  wonderful  story  is  unnecessary,  as  the  stu- 
dious reader  will  remember  that  the  Tliiity-Years'  War  came 
to  <i  close  in  KiJfS  by  the  si^ninf(  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
Accoivling  to  the  list  of  Frederick's  children  appearin((  in  the 
record  dictated  by  his  grandson  George,  Anna  was  the  tenth 
child  and  the  only  one  whose  birth  date — March  1st,  ITOo — is 
given.  From  this  we  might  safely  infer  that  the  old  ance.stor 
was  married  somewhere  about  the  year  1745;  but  according  to 
the  tradition,  this  wedding,  nnist  have  occurred  not  many  years 
after  the  close  of  the  (lorman  Thirty-Years'  War,  which  would 
make  old  Father  Frederick  a  youth  whose  tender  brow  had 
been  exposed  to  the  snowy  blas^^s  of  more  than  a  Innnlrcd 
and  forty  v niters  when  he  led  his  New  Jersey  bride  to  the 
hymeP'al  altar.  There  are  many  traditions  current  among  our 
old  famil;y  descendants  that  do  as  nuich  violence  to  the  possi- 
bilities as  this,  but  as  this  one  is  given  such  high  credit  by 
some  distinguished  members  of  the  family,  it  is  the  only  one 
occupying  space  in  this  series  of  sketches. 

Traces  of  the  old  Sovereign  home  on  School<!y's  Momitain, 
New  Jersey,  still  exist.  Here  the  ancestral  parents  spent 
about  tifty-tivo  years  of  their  man-ied  lives ;  and  during  this 
time  thirteen  children  were  born  to  them,  and  all  ha<l  grown 
up  and  married.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  century  the 
Sovereigns  migrated  to  Upper  Canada,  settling  in  N(»rfolk 
County,  'i'ho  party  consisted  of  twelve  families,  including  the 
Henry  Beemer,  Clouso,  Heath  and  Searls  families.  FreiJerick 
Sovei'oign  an<l  his  wife  were  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
pioneer  life  for  them  was  of  short  duration.  In  bS02  tin-  old 
man  was  at  tlie  pioneer  home  of  liis  son  Frederick,  in  Cliar- 
lotteville,  where  he  rendered  some  u.sijistance  in  laying  up  a 
rail  fence  around  a  turnip  patcli.  This  was  the  man,  I'emen-.ber, 
who  had  served  in  the  Thirty- Years'  War  previous  to  1648  ;  but 
if  another  reference  is  made  to  that  tradition  the  reader  will 
shock  his  intelligence  by  concluding  that  the  old  veteran  must 
have  enlisted  seventy  or  eighty  years  before  he  was  born.  He 
was  an  old  man,  however,  when  he  died.     In  the  early  years 
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of  our  century  little  chiMi'en  were  taken  by  their  parents  to 
view  two  nioundii  whicb  marked  the  spot  where  he  and  his 
aged  wife  were  buried.  One  of  these  little  children  is  now 
the  aged  Mrs.  Job  Slaght,  of  Port  Ryerse,  who  says  they  were 
the  first  graves  she  ever  saw.  The  site  of  those  mounds  is 
now  marked  by  a  clump  of  elm  trees  standing  about  thirty 
feet  north  of  the  palatial  edifice  known  as  the  Dr.  Bowlby 
residence  in  VVaterford. 

In  the  original  Frederick's  family  were  nine  sons — David, 
Jacob,  Leonard,  Henry,  John,  Frederick,  Philip,  Morris  and 
George  :  and  four  daugliters — Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Anna  and 
Eva. 

David  Sovereiijn  settled  on  the  Round  Plains.  He  had 
four  sons — Henry,  John,  Anthony  and  Lawrence  ;  and  five 
daughters — Anna,  Elizabeth,  Catherine,  l\Iary  and  Sophia. 
The  first-named  son  in  this  family  is  the  notorious  Henry 
Sovereign,  whose  well-known  criminal  act  shocked  the  inmates 
of  every  hoiue  in  the  land.  He  was  always  perverse  in  dis- 
position and  extremely  obstinate  ai»d  self-willed.  It  is  said 
that  when  a  bo\'  his  mother  upbraided  him  for  excessive  butter 
■eatiiiiT,  and  it  threw  him  into  such  a  terrible  ra<ie  that  he  swore 
he  would  eat  no  more  butter  while  he  lived.  It  is  said  he 
kept  this  oath  inviolate.  David's  daughters  married,  respec- 
tively, into  the  Glover,  Smith,  Leller  and  Beemer  families. 

Jacob  Sovereign,  .second  son  of  Frederick,  forms  the  suliject 
■of  a  separate  sketch  entitled,  "  Jake  Sovereign,  the  Pioneer 
Tavern-keeper." 

Leonard  Sovereign,  third  son  of  Frederick,  was  born  in 
1703,  and  settled  at  Waterford,  where,  with  his  brother  Morris, 
he  developed  a  milling  business  and  founded  the  village.  He 
died  in  1.S23,  in  his  GOth  year,  and  Ruhamah,  his  wife,  died  in 
1828,  in  her  63rd  yeai-.  In  their  family  were  five  sons — 
William,  Philip,  Joseph,  David  and  Leonard  ;  and  five  daugh- 
ters— Pluebe,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Catherine  and  Ruhamah.  These 
daughtei's  married,  respectively,  Jacob  Langs,  Adam  Howll)y, 
Ezekiel  Foster,  Oliver  Hlake  and  Josiah  Smith.     William,  the 
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eldest  son,  married  Diana  Bloomfield,  and  settled  on  the  Round 
Plains,  where  he  raised  a  family  of  three  sons — Horace,  Jere- 
miah and  Leonard  ;  and  three  daughters — Mary,  Eliza  and 
Jane.  Philip  settled  at  Oakville.  Joseph  died  in  1850,  in 
his  49th  year.  David  studied  medicine  and  became  an  M.D. 
Leonard  man-ied  Sarah  Ann  Fluelling,  and  succeeded  to  the  old 
homestead.  He  was  a  shrewd  business  man,  and  amassed  con- 
siderable wealth.  He  was  enterprising  and  liberal-minded, 
and  the  evidences  of  prosperity  everywhere  abounding  in  the 
beautiful  village  of  Waterford  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
his  broad,  progressive  ideas  and  persevering  industry.  He 
was  one  of  Norfolk's  solid  citizens,  and  the  tine  village  home, 
with  its  background  of  broad,  fertile  fields,  which  he  left 
behind  him,  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
pleasantly  situated  homesteads  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Sovereign  <lied 
quite  recently  at  an  advanced  age.  He  left  one  son,  Louis  L., 
and  two  daughters — Mary  F.  and  Alice,  who  married,  respec- 
tively, Leamon  3ecker  and  J.  E.  York,  both  of  Waterford. 
The  son  succeeded  to  the  homestead  and  is  one  of  Waterfurd's 
leading  citizens  at  the  present  time. 

Henry  Sovereign,  fourth  .son  of  Frederick,  died  in  New 
Jersey.  He  left  two  sons — Richard  and  Joshua :  and  one 
daughter,  who  married  into  the  Harpingdon  family. 

John  Sovereign,  fifth  son  of  Frederick,  man-ied  a  daughter 
of  Jo.sepli  Culver,  and  settled  near  his  brother  Frederick.  His 
name  appears  in  the  grand  jury  lists  in  the  record  of  the  first 
London  District  courts  held  at  "  oM  Fort  Monroe"  before  the 
close  of  last  century.  Li  John's  family  were  three  sons — 
Robert,  Freeman  and  John  ;  and  two  (laughters — Nancy  and 
Elizabeth. 

Frederick  Sovereign,  sixth  son  of  Frederick,  was  aliout 
twelve  years  old  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
In  about  the  year  178()  he  marrieil  I'atit'nee,  daughter  of 
Henry  Brown,  of  New  J(!rsey.  Mr.  Brown  had  served  as  a 
private  in  the  British  nrniy,  ainl  had  come  out  with  (Jeneral 
Wolfe  and   participated  in  the  capture  of   Quebec.      Fredi-rick 
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liad  four  or  five  cliiMren  when  the  move  was  made  to  Lonff 
Point  Hottlomont.  He  took  up  Lot  24,  6th  concession  of  Char- 
h)tteville.  Botli  he  and  liis  wife  were  tall  and  muscular,  and 
were  endowed  with  irony  constitutions.  Frederick  died  in 
18G0,  in  his  97th  yeai' — having  survived  his  wife  four  years. 
In  their  family  were  six  sons— ^^orris,  John,  Oeor<^e,  Solomon, 
Tlionias  and  Louis;  and  three  daughters — Nancs ,  Elizabeth 
and  Sarah.  It  appears  from  the  data  furnished  that  the 
daughters  were  the  ehlest,  and  were  born  in  New  Jersey. 
Na.vcy  married  John  Gustin,  and  died  young.  Emzaueth 
married  into  the  Martin  family,  and  Saijah  died  young  and 
single. 

Moiiuis,  tluj  eldest  son,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1794. 
He  married  Phd'be,  daughter  of  Abraham  Powell,  and  settled 
in  Illinois.  He  died  in  ISGi,  in  his  71st  year.  John  settled 
in  the  western  States  also.  Oeouge  was  born  in  179S,  and 
was,  probably,  the  first  baby  born  in  the  pioneer  iiome.  He 
was  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  died  in  the  States  in  1890,  in 
his  98rd  year.  Solomon  had  a  twin  brother,  who  died  in 
infancy.  He  was  born  in  1800,  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Smith,  of  Charlotteville,  and  .settled  in  the  western 
States.  He  died  in  1890,  his  life  being  nearly  measured  by 
the  nineteenth  century.  Thomas  was  born  in  1801,  and  died 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  1888,  in  his  87th  year.  LoULs,  the 
youngest  son,  was  boin  in  1812,  became  a  doctor,  and  settled 
in  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1887,  in  his  7ath  year. 

Philip  Sovereign,  seventh  son  of  the  original  Frederick, 
married  a  daugter  of  Joseph  Culver,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
grand  jurors  that  attended  the  courts  lield  at  "  old  Fort 
Monroe."  In  this  branch  were  three  sons — ^Charles,  Pliilip 
and  William  :  and  five  daughters — Amy,  Mahalie,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  and  Nancy.     The  latter  died  young. 

Morris  Sovereign,  eighth  son  of  the  original  Frederick,  was 
a  baby  in  New  Jersey  when  the  colonies  threw  off  their 
allegiance.  He  settled  at  Waterfonl  and  operated  with  his 
brother  Leonard.      He   was   one  of    Norfolk's   pioneer   Free- 
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masons,  and  in  sketch  "Pioneer  Freemasonry"  an  account  is 
given  of  the  burning  of  the  Sovereign  mill  duving  the  war  of 
1812,  and  his  narrow  escape  fi'om  hanging  on  that  occasion. 
This  old  pioneer  died  in  1835,  in  his  GOth  year;  and  his  wife, 
Lydia,  died  four  years  previously,  in  her  52nd  year. 

According  to  tlie  family  genealogy  dictated  by  Rev.  George 
Sovereign  in  his  old  age,  there  were  seven  sons  in  the  Morris 
branch — namely,  Abraham,  ])avid,  Vincent,  Sanniel,  Leamon, 
Morris  and  Lawrence ;  but  according  to  data  gathered  at 
Waterford,  five  sons  only  were  named  —  Samuel,  Leamon, 
Morris,  Lawrence  and  Daniel.  There  were  two  daughters  in 
the  family — Elizabeth  and  Harriet,  who  married,  respectively, 
James  Green  and  l^arton  Becker,  both  of  Waterford.  Samcel 
marri(!d  Amy  Robbins,  and  .settled  in  Wiiidham,  where  he 
raised  a  faniily.  Leamon  married  into  the  Culver  family,  and 
settled  in  Simcoe,  where  he  established  a  reputation  foi-  origin- 
ality in  merchandising  methods.  He  was  a  well-known  char- 
acter in  his  day,  and  when  death  released  him  from  his  labors 
no  man  was  ever  more  generally  mis.sed  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  business  circles  of  Simcoe.  He  left  two  sons — Sylvester 
and  Charles,  and  tw(j  daughters.  Mouilis  settled  in  the  States  : 
Lawrence  settled  on  Round  Plains  ;  and  on  an  old  t(jmbstone 
in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Waterford  we  learn  that  Daniel 
died  in  1^57,  in  his  52nd  year. 

George  Sovereign,  ninth  an<l  youngest  son  of  the  original 
Frederick,  also  settled  at  Waterford.  It  is  said  that  the 
Sovereigns  operated  a  distillery  in  connection  with  their 
other  business;  and  that  it  was  here  where  the  Turkey  Point 
Lidian,  known  in  old  times  as  "  broken-no.se  Jo  Injun  "  met 
with  the  experience  that  gave  him  this  distinguishing  mark. 
Jo  was  fond  of  "  fire-water,"  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  loafing  around  the  distillei'ies,  where  he  put  his  inJiLn-nity 
to  practical  account  in  devising  ways  and  means  of  securing 
an  occasional  drink.  One  day  he  visited  the  Waterford  dis- 
tillery and  showed  a  disposition  to  help  himself.  George 
Sovereign  objected,  and  n  fight  ensued,  and  in  the  melee  the 
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bridge  of  Jo's  nose  collapsed  under  one  of  George's  sledge- 
hammer blows. 

In  George's  family  were  five  sons — William,  Hugh,  Daniel, 
George  and  Morris;  and  four  daughters — Charlotte,  Sarah 
Ann,  Polly  and  Margaret.  As  the  Rev.  George  does  not  name 
a  Daniel  in  the  family  of  Morris,  this  Daniel  in  George's  family 
may  be  the  one  buried  in  the  old  ground  at  Waterford. 

Catherine  Sovereign,  eldest  daughter  of  the  original 
Frederick,  married  Henry  Beemer,  and  settled  at  Waterford. 
Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Beemer  genealogy. 

Elizabeth  Sovereign,  second  daughter  of  the  original 
Frederick,  became  the  pioneer  mother  of  the  Clouse  family. 
She  had  three  sons — Jacob,  John  and  Abraham  ;  and  four 
daughters— Anna,  Mary,  Sarah  and  Elizabeth.  These  daugh- 
ters married,  respectively,  into  the  Hunter,  Messacar  (two)  and 
Slaght  families. 

Anna  Sovereign,  third  daughter  of  Frederick,  married  John 
Heath,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1792,  and  settled  in  Townsend.  Her 
children  are  enumerated  in  the  Heath  genealogy. 

Eva  Sovereign,  fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  the 
original  Frederick,  married  Ephraim  Searls,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  came  to  Norfolk  with  the  Sovereigns.  In  her  family 
were  three  sons — William,  Philip  and  Moses. 

The  Sovereigns  are  noted  for  their  frank,  oti'-hand  man- 
ners, tlu'ir  persev(U'ing  industry,  and  their  physical  robustness 
and  tendency  to  long  life. 
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SKETCH   XCVII. 

PIONEER   MrNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  the  all-important  ques- 
tion was  how  to  facilitate  the  means  of  travel.  The  settlers 
were  few  and  far  between ;  and  this  "  between "  was  an 
unbroken  forest  crossed  by  streams,  sand  ridges  with  almost 
perpendicular  sides,  and  miry  sv.  .des.  They  were  not  trouljled 
with  the  scientific  problems  demanding  a  solution  at  the  pre- 
sent time  as,  for  instance,  the  pi-oi)er  proportions  of  a  turnpike, 
the  best  approved  methods  of  draining,  or  the  most  scientific 
way  of  preparing  and  applying  a  metal  covering.  ]t  was  a 
([uestion  of  how  to  find  a  track  through  the  woods  wide  enough 
for  an  ox-cart  to  pass  through ;  of  how  to  get  over  the  streams 
and  up  the  liills,  and  how  to  pass  over  the  bogs  without  danger 
of  sinking  beneath  the  surface.  The  first  roads  were  run 
where  the  natural  obstructions  ofFcre<l  tlie  least  resistance,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  old  cross-lots  roads  that  everywhere 
abounded. 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  new  province  was  organized 
tliere  was  no  system  deviseil  for  the  regulation  of  tlit'sc 
matters.  Sir  John  Graves  Simcoe  and  the  most  of  his  subjects 
were  U.  E.  Loyalists.  They  had  jiasscd  through  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  had  not  for<rotten  what  an  effective  means 
for  the  propagation  of  sedition  the  old  town-meetings  in  tlie 
olonieshad  proved  to  be,  and  they  were  averse  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  in  the  new  jtroviiice.  The  mngistrates  ami 
the  omnipresent  constable  in  (Quarter  Sessions  assembled,  wci-e 
early  imbued  with  power  to  deal  out  justice  to  the  settlers 
and  regulate  and  manage  local  affairs.  The  "siiuire"  was  a 
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conse(|Uential  ])C'rs()nagc  in  the  early  times.  The  Province  was 
divided  into  districts,  an<l  from  tiin*^  to  time  .sul)-divi.sion.s  into 
other  and  separate  districts  were  made,  and  each  district  was 
governed  hy  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  enabling  Acts 
of  the  Legishiture  were  aml)iguous  and  vaguely  detined,  and  a 
very  great  latitude  was  allowed  the  justices  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  them.  From  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Legislature  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  muni- 
cipal system  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  principle 
undei'lying  the  management  of  municipal  affairs.  The  house- 
holders and  freeholders  subject  to  assessment  were  ptn-mitted 
to  assemble  tliemselves  together  once  a  year  and  elect  cei'tain 
township  officers,  but  the  officials  thus  elected  and  the  town- 
meeting  itself  were  subject,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the 
supervising  control  of  the  almost  autocratic  Court  of  Sessions. 
The  "  Sessions"  was  the  '•  Star  Chamber"  of  pioneer  times,  not 
that  it  abused  its  powers,  but  by  reason  of  the  scope  of  the 
powers  invested  in  it.  Its  function  was  not  confined  to  "  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  the  said  district,  and  also  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine divers  felonies,  trespasses  and  other  misdemeanors,"  it 
was  a  council  for  the  administration  of  nmnicipal  affairs  for 
the  entire  district. 

In  order  to  facilitate  tlie  manifold  duties  of  the  Justices  in 
Session,  it  was  early  enacted  that  "any  two  or  more  justices, 
acting  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  may  assemble, 
sit  and  hold  a  court,  to  be  called  a  Court  of  Recpiests,  on  the 
first  and  third  Saturdays  of  every  mouth,  at  some  fixed  place 
within  their  divisions,  said  divisions  to  be  determined  by  the 
Justices  in  Session."  These  divisional  courts  were  authorized 
to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of  debt  where  the  value  of 
the  claim  did  not  exceed  a  certain  fixed  sum.  Thus  was  laiil 
the  foundation  of  our  Division  Court  system. 

In  1798  Walpole  and  Rainham  were  annexed  to  Norf(jlk 
County,  and  these  two  townships  with  Townsend  and  Wood- 
liouae,  formed  one  of  tliese  divisions  after  the  district  was 
organized  in  1800,  the  presiding  justices  being  Sanmel  Ryerse, 
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John  Beemer  and  Wynant  Williams,  and  the  court  w^as  held  at 
the  liouse  of  James  Clendenninj^,  in  Woodhouse. 

In  ISO  I  Walsinf]fham  was  ^iven  a  Court  of  Kecjuests  under 
Samuel  Ryerse  and  John  Backhouse;  and  in  1804  we  find  the 
Courts  of  Re(iuests  ccjnstituted  in  London  District  as  follows: 
Walsinji^ham,  under  Elias  Foster  and  William  Hutchinson ; 
Charlotteville,  under  Peter  Teeple  and  N.  B.  Barnum ;  Wood- 
house,  Walpole  and  Rainham,  under  Wynant  Williams  and 
John  Coltman  ;  Townsend,  Windham  and  Burford,  under  John 
Beemer  and  William  Tyler;  and  Blenheim,  Oxford  and  Dela- 
Avare,  under  Thomas  Horner,  Daniel  Sprinoer  and  Tiujinas 
Ingersoll. 

Tiiese  Courts  of  Requests  exercised  authority  over  the  over- 
seei's  of  liighways,  as  evidenced  by  the  followin<^  Road  Order 
issued  by  the  Charlotteville  Court  of  Re(|Uests: 

"  Norfolk  County,  District  of  London. 

"Charlotteville,  Sept.  20th,  1804. 

"Ordered  by  the  Commissioners  that  Abraham  Powell, 
overseer,  perform  the  labor  on  th(!  public  roads  from  James 
Russell's  mill  to  William  Culver's  mill,  and  thnnigh  by  Lot 
Tisdale's,  to  th.e  Front  Road  at  Potter's  Creek. 

"  Nathan  B.  Barxum, 
"  Peteu  Teeple." 

Even  members  of  Parliament  were  forced  to  rely  upon  the 
Court  of  Sessions  for  remuneration  for  their  services,  as  the 
following  entry  in  the  old  journal,  dated  March  12tli,  1806,  will 
show : 

"  It  is  ordered  that  a  full  rate  of  assessment  be  collected  for 
the  present  year,  and  that  one-fifth  be  added  to  pay  Benijah 
Mallory,  Es(|.,  the  representative  in  Parliament  for  the  District 
of  London,  for  his  services  us  such  for  thirty-nine  da3's  in 
the  second  session  of  the  fourth  Provincial  Parliament,  at  ten 
shillings  per  day,  amounting  to  £19  lOs.  0*/." 

The  early  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  were,  in  the  main, 
honest,  peacealjle  and  industrious.     For  many  years  they  were 
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wholly  occupied  in  hewinjf  out  homes  for  themselves,  and  the 
principal  demand  on  the  Lej^islature,  therefore,  was  for  a  pro- 
vision of  ways  and  means  for  the  openin<;  of  j  "hlic  hitjhway.s 
and  the  buildin<;  of  hridtres.  The  continuous  advance  of  settle- 
ment necessitated  an  annual  "  tinkerinjj^"  with  the  asse.s,sment 
and  statute  labor  laws,  and  the  laws  eri-ating  parish  and  town- 
ship officials  and  defining  their  duties.  Although  the  clianges 
were  numerous  they  wei-e  trifling  in  their  nature,  and  did  not 
materially  lessen  the  authority  of  the  justices  or  give  the 
electorate  more  power  in  the  managennnit  of  their  local  affairs. 
Taxation  was  based  on  fixed  or  specific  valnations.  In  other 
words,  all  taxable  real  an<l  personal  i)roperty  was  pai"ticularized> 
and  a  fixed  value  placed  thereon  by  statutory  enactment  for 
purposes  of  taxation  ;  and  as  property  rapidly  appreciated  in 
value  in  the  development  of  the  new  countiy,  the  laws  were 
freciuently  altered.  In  1819  a  more  general  assessment  law 
was  enacted  from  which  the  following  is  ([Uoted  : 

"  Every  acre  of  ai'able  pasture  or  meadow  land,  twenty 
shillings;  every  acre  of  uncultivated  land,  four  shillings:  every 
house  built  with  timber,  S(|uare(l  or  hewed  on  two  sides,  of  one 
story  in  heiglit,  with  not  more  than  two  fireplaces,  twenty 
pounds,  and  for  every  additional  fireplace,  four  pounds  ;  every 
dwelling-house  built  of  squared  or  fiatteil  timber  on  two  sides,, 
of  two  stories  in  height,  witli  not  more  than  two  fireplaces, 
thirty  pomids,  and  for  every  additional  fireplace,  eight  pounds  ; 
every  framed  house  under  two  stories  in  height,  with  not  more 
than  two  fire})hices,  thirty-five  pounds,  and  every  additional 
fireplace,  five  i)()unds;  every  brick  or  stone  house  of  one  .story 
in  height,  with  not  more  than  two  fireplaces,  forty  pounds, 
and  for  every  additional  fireplace,  ten  pounds :  every  brick  or 
stone  house  of  two  stories  in  height,  with  not  more  than  two 
fireplaces,  sixty  pounds,  and  every  additional  fireplace,  ten 
pounds  ;  every  grist-mill  run  by  water,  with  one  pair  of  stones, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  every  additional  pair,  fifty 
pounds;  every  saw  mill,  one  hundred  pounds;  every  merchant's 
shop,  two  hundred  pounds  ;  every  store-house,  two  hundred 
pounds  :  every  horse  of  the  age  of  three  years  and  upwards, 
eight  pounds ;  oxen  of  the  age  of  four  years  antl  upwards, 
each  four  pounds ;    milch  cows,  three  pounds  ;    horned  cattle 
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from  the  age  of  two  to  four  yeara,  twenty  shillings  ;  every 
close  carriage  with  four  wheels,  kept  for  pleasure,  one  hundred 
pounds :  every  open  carriage  with  four  wheels,  kt'pt  for 
pleasure  only,  twenty-five  pounds;  every  two-wheel  vehicle, 
kept  for  pleasure,  twenty  pounds:  and  every  wagon  kept  for 
pleasiu-e,  fifteen  pounds." 

In  LSI 5  the  Legislature  voted  £2,000  for  building  a  jail  and 
court-house  at  Vittoria,  and,  in  1828,  the  justices  were  author- 
ized to  borrow  £1,000  to  complete  it.  In  bS26  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  district  town  was  established  at  London. 

Charlotteville  was  the  centre  of  population  in  the  early  years 
of  the  settlement.  For  some  rea.son,  in  1809,  there  was  no 
town  meeting  held  in  the  township ;  and  the  justices  in  session 
had  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  as  shown  by  the  following 
entry : 

"  There  having  been  no  town  meeting  held  in  and  for  the 
Township  of  Charlotteville  according  to  law,  on  the  (Jth  day  of 
March,  1809,  the  Court  do  appoint  the  following  town  officers  : 
Town  clerk,  John  Kern ;  assessors,  John  Kern  and  Francis  L. 
Walsh ;  collector,  Silas  Montross  ;  pound-keepers,  IJobert  Hen- 
dei'son  and  Robert  Monroe  ;  town  wardens,  John  Stcjne  and 
Titus  Finch  ;  overseers  of  roads,  John  Loder,  Moses  Rice,  Silas 
]\Iontross,  Job  Loder,  Piatt  Wood,  Daniel  McCall,  jun.,  R(jbert 
McCracken  and  Richard  Lanning." 

To  show  how  the  township  clerks  earned  their  pay  in 
pioneer  times,  the  following  entry,  dated  June  11th,  180G,  will 
suffice : 

"  It  is  ordered  (by  the  squires,  of  course)  that  the  several 
town  clerks  within  this  London  District,  in  future,  and  includ- 
ing the  present  year,  to  receive  five  shillings  lawful  money  of 
this  Province,  for  each  hundred  names  which  shall  be  contained 
in  the  population  by  them  made  out  and  to  be  made  out,  pr(j- 
vided  such  population  roll  or  rolls  be  made  up  carefully  and  in 
due  time." 

In  these  primitive  times  it  did  not  require  a  large  box  to 
hold  the  public  cash.  On  June  13th,  1805,  the  following 
minute  went  on  record  : 
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"  District  treasuror's  jiccount  oxniniiu'd  iiml  approved — 
except  o!ie  certiticate  for  a  wolf's  head,  which  he  promised  to 
account  foi-.     Casli  in  the  treasury,  £1  iHs.  lid." 

In  pioneer  times  bounties  were  paid  for  wolves'  lieads,  and 
when  there  was  no  cash  in  the  ti-easury  the  V»ounties  were  jiaid 
with  "certificates,"  which  wei'e  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  public  dues.  As  late  as  1<S36  the  bounty  paid  for  a 
wolf's  head  with  the  ears  on  was  Jtl  10s.  0(/.  It  is  no  v.'onder 
that  many  settlei-s  in  the  back  townships  paid  for  their  lands 
with  "wolf's-head  certiticates." 

As  the  revenues  of  the  Province  increased,  legislative  grants 
for  the  opening  oi  roads  and  building  of  bridges  became  laiger 
in  amount  and  more  wide-reaching  in  their  application.  Of 
the  sum  apportioned  to  London  District,  in  the  grant  of  1807, 
the  Justices  in  Session  at  Turkey  Point  oi'dered  £50  thereof  to 
be  applied  in  the  Township  of  We.stminster,  and  £150  to  be 
laid  out  on  the  noith  side  of  the  River  Thames,  so  as  to  meet 
the  provincial  road  through  the  Western  District.  Joseph 
Ryerson  was  allowed  five  pounds  for  carrying  this  money  up 
from  York. 

Our  grandfathers  looked  upon  old-fashioned  legal  phrase- 
ology with  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe,  and  hence  we  find  their 
old  contracts  and  business  papers  encundjered  with  a  jargon  of 
superfluous  words  an<l  phrases.     The  following  is  a  .sample  : 

"  Received  of  Joseph  Tisdalc  in  full  of  all  Dues,  Debts  and 
Demands,  from  the  lieginning  of  thy  world,  down  to  this  date, 
as  witnessing  mv  hand.  "  Jas.  Chittendon. 

"  Andierstburg,  28th  November,  1804." 

The  oldest  town  minutes  of  the  township  of  Charlotteville, 
which  have  been  preserved,  are  those  of  1836,  the  last  year  of 
Norfolk's  history  as  a  part  of  London  District.  At  this  town 
meeting,  which  was  heKl  at  Lamport's  tavern,  Vittoria,  Daniel 
McCall  was  chosen  chairman,  and  the  assembled  freeholders 
elected  the  following  parish  or  township  officers  :  John  Bell, 
town   clerk :  Walter   Ander.son,   Joseph    Kitchen   and  Joseph 
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An<lerson,  town  commissioners:  Kphraim  Tisdale,  assessor  and 
collector;  Ephraim  Tisd  ile  an<l  Murdoch  McLennan,  pound- 
keepers  :  and  Kphraim  Tisdale,  I'enjamin  I'almei'ston  and  Chris- 
topher Kern,  fence  viewers.  Of  the  twenty-tivc  pathmasters 
elected,  not  one  smvives — the  late  Thomas  Hart  Ix-injf  the  last 
one.  The  electois  determined  a  lawful  fence  for  the  ensuin<( 
year,  as  follows  :  Height,  four  feet  and  six  inches,  to  be  staked 
or  locked.  The  rutining  at  large  of  domestic  animals  was 
voted  as  follows  :  Boars,  rams  and  entire  horses  over  two  years 
of  age  prohibited;  "all  horned  cattle  not  prohibited."  Bound- 
keepers'  fees  and  duties  were  defined  as  follows  :  For  impound- 
ing horses  and  horned  cattle,  one  shilling  per  heatl,  each  to  Ix; 
fed  thii'ty  pounds  oi  hay  per  day,  and  watered  twice  each  day  : 
fee  for  feeding,  per  head,  sixpence  ;  and  for  delivery,  per  head, 
one  shilling.  TIk^  assessor's  roll  at  this  meeting  gave  the  popu- 
lation of  the  township  as  S.')()  males  and  722  females. 

In  1838  a  general  law  was  enacted  regulating  the  appoint- 
ment and  duties  of  township  officers,  but  the  ohl-time  powers 
of  the  Justices  in  Session  were  retained.  Indeetl,  nnder  this 
"  modei-n  "  Act  a  town  meeting  could  not  even  be  held  without 
the  clerk  having  first  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  The  only  thing  in  the  Act  pointing  to  the  coming 
municipal  .system  was  the  provision  made  for  three  additional 
township  officers,  termed  "  Town  Wardens."  The  Act  provided 
that  these  wardens  "  and  their  succ(!ssors  duly  appointed,  shall 
be  a  corporation  to  represent  the  whole  inlialntants  of  the 
township  for  which  they  are  town  wardens,  and  as  such,  may 
have  find  hold  the  pi'operty  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  township, 
and  shall  and  may  sue,  prosecute  or  defend,  in  all  present- 
ments, indictments  or  actions  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  .said 
township."  'I'Ik'}'  were  also  constituted  a  sort  of  coiu't  of 
ai)peal  for  persons  who  felt  aggrieved  on  account  of  statute 
labor  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  overseers  of  highwaj's. 
With  this  exception  the  authority  of  the  Justices  in  Session  was 
not  materially  lessened  by  the  Act.  In  this  .same  year  the 
Justices  of  Talbot  District  were  authorized  to  levy  an  additional 
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assessment  to  liquidate  the  cost  of  the  new  jail  and  court- 
house at  Sinicoe,  wliicli  the  creation  of  the  new  distr'  '^^  in  1837 
made  necessary.  In  182G  tlie  townships  of  Walpole  and  Rain- 
ham  were  annexed  to  the  County  of  Haldimand,  and  Norfolk 
became  Talbot  District,  with  the  same  territory  it  has  at  present. 

The  Hrst  Talbot  District  Council,  under  the  District  Council 
Act,  convened  at  Simcoe,  February  8th,  1842,  and  consisted  of 
nine  members  :  Israel  Wood  Powell  (warden),  Walter  Ander- 
son, Thomas  Backhouse,  John  B.  Crouse,  Nelson  Eagles,  James 
L.  Green,  Lawrence  H.  Hunt,  Jesse  Millard  and  Peter  O'Carr. 
Mr.  Powell  was  not  elected  warden  by  his  fellow  councillors  ; 
he  received  the  wardenship  by  letters  patent  under  the  threat 
seal  of  the  Province,  siiijned  by  Sir  Richard  Downes  Jackson, 
K.C.B.,  administrator  of  the  Government.  The  document  was 
dated  at  Kinii'ston,  December  23rd,  ISil. 

These  first  District  Councillors  were  not  oidy  loyal,  but  they 
felt  the  dignity  of  their  position,  as  evidetif^od  by  the  wording 
of  one  of  the  forty  rules  drafted  at  this  first  session.  In  effect 
it  provided  that  no  councillor  should  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  Queen,  the  Royal  Family,  or  those  in  authority  ;  nor  should 
they  use  "  uiuiuinnerly  or  indecent  language  against  the  jjro- 
ceedings  of  the  council  or  against  particular  councillors."  Dr. 
Crouse  championed  the  cause  of  education,  and  before  the 
.se.ssion  ended  the  townships  were  divided  into  school  sections  as 
follows:  To.vnsend,  nineteen  :  Windham,  ten;  Middleton,  four  ; 
C'harlotteville,  eleven  :  Woodhouse  and  Gore,  including  Simcoe, 
eleven  ;  Walsingham,  six  ;  and  Houghton,  three  sections.  Ahiny 
reipieHts  were  made  for  roads  and  bridges,  and  numerous 
applications  made  for  the  position  of  clerk.  Three  names  were 
presented  to  the  Governor  for  choice,  with  the  understanding 
that  whoever  was  chosen  nuist  be  a  resident  of  Simcoe  on  or 
before  the  first  of  May  following. 

A  statute  labor  bill  was  passed,  which  became  law  on 
February  12th,  184'2  :  and  the  preparation  of  an  address  of 
welcome  to  the  new  Governor-(ieneral,  Sir  Charles  Bagot, 
G.C.B.,  closed  this  first  session  ol"  the  Talbot  District  Council. 
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At  the  second  session  Frederick  Tliomas  Wilkes  received  the 
appointment  of  clerk,  and  Axford  Bowlby  took  a  seat  in  the 
council  as  representative  from  VVoodhouse,  in  place  of  John 
Decew,  deceased.  The.so  district  councils  came  to  an  end  in 
1849,  when  Norfolk  became  once  more  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  County  and  Township  Municipal  system  cnme  into 
operation. 

The  first  Municipal  Council  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  con- 
vened on  Monday,  January  28tl.,  1850,  being  composed  of  nine 
members — John  Becker  Crouse,  reeve  of  Woodhouse,  warden ; 
Israel  Wood  Powell,  deputy-reeve  of  Woodhouse :  Thomas  W. 
Clark,  reeve  of  Townsend :  Oliver  Blake,  deputy-reeve  of 
Tovvnsend  ;  Lawrence  H.  Hunt,  reeve  of  Windham  :  Simpson 
McCall,  reeve  of  Charlotteville :  Roger  Crysler,  reeve  of 
Middleton  :  Titus  Williams,  reeve  of  Walsingham,  and  Peter 
Coughell,  reeve  of  Houghton.  Steplien  J.  Fuller  was  the  first 
county  clerk. 

The  warden  was  sworn  into  office  by  the  district  judge, 
Williatn  Salmon. 

In  1851  Simcoe  was  represented  in  the  council  by  N.  C. 
Ford,  the  first  reeve.  At  this  second  council  Lawrence  H. 
Hunt  was  elected  warden,  an  honor  which  was  conferi'ed  upon 
him  for  five  consecutive  yeans.  He  was  eli'cted  the  si.xth  year, 
but  declined  in  favor  of  Walker  Powell.  Mr.  Fullei*  died  dur- 
ing thi;5  term,  and  James  Ermatinger  became  the  second  clerk. 
In  1857  A(|uila  Walsh  was  returned  reeve  of  Simcoe,  and 
Simpson  McCall  was  elected  wanU'U. 

Since  1857  the  warden's  chair  has  been  occu[)ied  as  follows  : 
1858,  Daniel  Matthews,  Windham:  1859-()(),  Simpson  Mc- 
Call, Charlotteville;  18()1,  IVter  Voung,  Charlotteville :  18b2- 
6'i-(i4.,  \Vm.  M.  Wilson,  Simcoe:  l8()5-()tJ-G7-(i8-(i!)-70,  ]). 
Matthews,  Windham:  1871,  Jacob  Sovereign,  Middleton; 
1872-73,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  Simcoe:  1874-75,  .lacol)  Sovereign, 
Middleton:  1870-77.  Dr.  John  Wilson.  Simcoe:  1878-79,  Wm. 
Wilson,  Simcoe;  1880 -8 L  Thomas  W.  Walsh,  Simcoe;  1882, 
John   Ostrander,  Middleton;     188.S,  1).  A.    McCall,   Charlotte- 
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ville:  1884,  Wm.  Dawson,  Charlotteville ;  1885,  Charles 
Dickison,  Houghton:  1880,  Ozias  Ansley,  Woodhouse;  1887, 
Dr.  Tweedale,  Walsinghani ;  1888,  Roger  C'ysler,  Middleton ; 
1889-90,  L.  L.  Sovereign,  Waterford ;  1891,  R.  M.  Wilson, 
Windham:  1892,  H.  W.  Ansley,  Port  Dover;  1893,  J.  G. 
Wyckoft;  Townsend;  1894,  J.  Cope,  Walsinghani;  1895, 
J.  D.  Clement,  Windham  ;  1896,  O.  Hendry,  Sinicoe. 

The  year  189G  was  the  last  year  under  the  old  Municipal 
Act  system.  The  present  council  (1897)  came  into  existence  by 
virtue  of  an  Act  which  divides  the  county  into  five  divisions 
numbered  and  styled  "  County  Council  Divisions,"  each  being 
entitled  to  two  representatives  elected  by  the  people.  The  old 
council  had  increased  to  twenty-five  members,  while  in  the 
new  there  are  oidy  ten.  The  new  members  and  the  divisions 
they  represent,  are  as  follows  : 

Dr.  T.  Snider  and  Wm.  Shearer,  for  Division  No.  1,  includ- 
ing Townsend  and  Waterford. 

James  Leask  and  Geo.  Brown,  for  Division  No.  2,  including 
Windham  and  Delhi. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Tweedale  and  W.  Kelley,  for  Division  No.  3, 
including  Middleton,  North  Walsinghani  and  Houghton. 

Wm.  Dawson  and  W.  H.  Anderson,  for  Division  No.  4, 
including  South  Walsinj^ham  and  Charlotteville. 

Oliver  Austin  and  H.  W.  Ansley,  for  Division  No.  5, 
including  Woodhouse  and  Simcoe. 

Geo.  Brown,  of  Division  No.  2,  died  before  the  new  council 
convened. 

Dr.  Tweedale  became  the  first  warden  under  the  present 
system. 
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SKETCH  XCVIIl. 

A  FATHER  AND  SON   BLBISSED  WITH  THIRTY-NINE 
CHILDREN—PARNEY   FAMILY. 

If  all  our  old  pioneers  had  multiplied  themselves  as  rapidly 
as  Ezra  Parney  and  his  son  William  did,  the  sons  of  "Glorious 
Old  Norfolk"  would  have  a  cincli,  to-diiy,  on  evexy  inhabitable 
portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  The  great  American  Republic 
would  be  peopled  with  our  own  kindred,  and  the  fertile  regions 
of  our  own  great  North- West  would  not  be  beckoning  to  over'- 
crowded  Europe  for  people  to  come  in  and  occupy  the  land,  as 
it  is  now  doing.  But  it  is  better  for  future  generations  yet 
unborn  that  all  of  our  old  pioneers  were  not  so  blessed. 

The  Parney  family  is  one  of  tlic  old  families  of  Townsend. 
Ezra  Parney  was  one  of  the  few  pioneers  who  hatl  established 
a  home  in  that  township  when  the  present  century  dawned 
xipon  the  world.  The  Parneys  are  of  Irish  descent,  and  when 
Ezra  was  born  into  the  world,  in  I7.S0,  the  family  name  was 
"  Penny,"  but  through  some  caprice,  the  reason  of  which  does 
not  appear,  the  name  was  changed  to  Parney. 

The  original  Job  Slaght  lived  in  the  Niagara  District 
.several  years  before  he  came  up  to  Norfolk  with  his  family, 
and  it  was  while  living  there  that  Mr.  Parney  became 
accpiainted  with  them;  and  when  they  moved  up  in  17{)7, 
Ezra  Parney,  who  was  seventeen  years  old,  came  with  them. 
Subse(iuently  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Job  Slaght, 
and  settletl  on  land  tlonated  to  her  by  her  father,  located  on 
the  Waterford  road,  in  the  .')th  conci'ssion  of  Townsend. 

It  is  just  a  hundred  years  since  Ezra  Parney  came  into  the 
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woods  of  Towiiseiul,  a  seventeen-year-old  boy,  kinless  and 
moneyless,  to  chop  out  a  way  foi"  himself.  He  was  brave, 
industrious,  patient  and  persevering ;  and  the  record  of  his 
busy  life's  work  shows  how  well  he  succeeded.  He  it  was  who 
cleared  oft'  the  ground  whereon  was  built  the  first  Waterford 
mill,  and  as  he  had  learned  the  blacksniithing  business  in  his 
younger  days,  he  was  one  of  the  first,  if,  indeed,  not  the  first, 
to  ply  that  trade  in  old  Townsend.  His  home,  north  of  Water- 
ford,  was  a  well-known  place  in  the  early  times.  It  was 
located  on  the  main  line  of  settlement,  and  in  addition  to  his 
blacksmithing  work  he  kept  a  house  of  entertainment  for 
travellers.  He  was  a  quiet,  industrious  man,  and  had  no  crav- 
ing for  public  positions.  The  old  court  journal  shows  that  he 
was  appointed  constable  for  Townsend  and  Windham  in  1802. 

Ezra  Parney  had  seventeen  children  all  by  one  mother, 
fourteen  of  whom  grew  up  and,  with  one  exception,  mar- 
ried. There  were  seven  sons — William,  John,  Henry,  Cor- 
nelius, Aaron,  Vincent  and  David :  and  seven  daughters — 
Abigail,  Elizabeth,  Nancy,  Mahala,  Amanda,  Emily  and 
(.'harity.  The  old  pioneer  died  in  18()5,  in  his  86th  year, 
having  survived  his  wife  nine  years,  she  having  died  in  185(5, 
in  her  72nd  3'ear. 

William,  eldest  son  of  Ezra,  was  born  in  1802.  He  learned 
the  blacksmithing  trade  in  his  father's  shop,  and  married  Mary 
JMcMichael,  and  settled  near  the  old  homestead.  He  was  the 
father  of  twenty-two  children,  which,  added  to  those  of  his 
father,  make  a  grand  total  of  fli  irtiz-nine.  No  other  family  in 
Norfolk  can  show  a  record  like  this  ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  family  in  Ontario  can  beat  this  record.  There 
were  two  mothers  in  William's  family;  by  the  first  wife  he 
had  seven  sons — Ezra,  James,  Richard,  William,  Eli,  Freeman 
and  Leamon ;  and  three  daughters — Mary,  Jane  and  Rosa- 
mond. William  and  Mary  were  twins.  B}''  his  second  wife, 
Mary  liuck,  he  had  seven  sons — John,  Louis,  Elias,  Warren, 
Lyman,  Charles  and  Walter;  and  thi-ee  daughters — Caroline 
Amiinda  and  Abigail.     Two,  wliose  names  are  not  given,  died 
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young.  The  father  of  this  large  family  died  in  1872,  in  his 
71st  year. 

John,  second  son  of  Ezra,  was  born  in  1805.  He  married 
Ellen  Lane,  and  settled  in  Townsend.  He  had  one  son,  Wesley, 
anil  one  daughter,  Rhoda.    He  died  in  188S,  in  his  84th  year. 

Henry,  third  son  of  Ezra,  was  born  in  1809,  married  Ann 
Armstead,  and  settled  in  Townsend.  He  had  one  son,  David, 
who  succeeded  to  the  homestead.  Henry  died  in  1873,  in  his 
Goth  year. 

Cornelius,  fourth  son  of  Ezn  ,  met  with  a  tragical  death. 
He  went  hunting,  and  failing  to  .'eturn,  a  search  was  instituted, 
which  resulted  in  the  finding  of  his  dead  body  in  the  woods, 
with  his  rif.e  lying  beside  it.  A  bullet  wound  was  discovered 
in  the  V)ack  of  the  head,  and  his  rifie  had  not  been  discharged : 
and  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  a  bitter  enemy,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  met  foul  play.     He  died  single. 

Aaron,  fifth  ,son  of  Ezra,  was  boi-n  in  1817,  married  Nancy 
Messacar,  settled  in  Townsend,  and  had  one  daughter,  Adelaide. 
He  died  in  1887,  in  his  71st  year. 

Vincent,  sixth  .son  of  Ezra,  was  born  in  1819,  married  Esther 
Forest,  settled  in  Walsinghum,  and  had  one  daughter,  Amanda. 
He  was  a  pioneer  school  teacher,  and  died  in  1881,  in  his  (j,'3rd 
vear. 

David,  youngest  son  of  Ezra,  married  Klinor  Wymer,  and 
settled  on  the  old  homestead.  He  had  one  son,  Dufi'crin,  ami 
two  daugl iters — Sarah  and  Roxey. 

Abigail,  eldest  daughter  of  Ezra,  married  Philip  Beemcr. 
Her  childi'en  are  enumerated  in  the  Heemer  genealogy.  She 
died  in  1890,  in  her  84th  vear. 

Elizabeth, second  daughterof  Ezra,  married  William  Slaght. 
Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Slaght  genealogy. 

Nancy,  third  daughter  of  Ezra,  married  S(iuire  Corliss.  Her 
chiMren  aiv  enumerated  in  the  Corliss  genealogy. 

Mahalu, fourth  daughterof  Ezra,  married  Richanl  McMichael. 
Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  McMichael  genealogy.  She 
died  in  189:1,  in  her  8.'h'd  year. 
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Ainaiula,  Ht'fcli  daughter  oF  Kzra,  niaiTiod  William  Lvitos,  the 
old  caiTiay-c-build'n-  oF  Lutesville.  She  liad  two  "hohm — Charles 
and  ])avid  ;  and  one  daugh.tor,  Emily.  Mrs.  Luton  died  in  187G, 
in  her  .')7th  year. 

Emily,  .sixth  (hiughter  of  Ezra,  married  Levi  I\Ies.sacar,  and 
settled  in  Townsend.  She  had  one  son,  Louis,  and  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

Charity,  youngest  daughter  of  Ezra,  married  William  Cole, 
and  settled  in  Oxford. 
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SKETCH   XCIX. 

VVONDKir/rL  PKDKSTRTAN  FKATS    OF    A    PTONEEIl  FATFIKR 
AND  MOTHEU-TIMOTHY  CULVER. 


ii 


One  hundred  and  one  years  ago  the  first  Tiniotliy  Culver 
settled  in  Norfolk.  Since  that  time  many  Timothy  Culver.s 
liave  been  inscribed  on  Norfolk's  voters'  lists.  In  fact,  there 
has  not  been  a  generation  of  Culvers,  from  the  original  Tim- 
othy down  to  the  present  time,  that  did  not  have  its  full  (|Uota 
of  Timothys,  and  it  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
describe  the  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  existing  between 
the  descendants  of  any  one  Timothy  and  tho.se  of  nnothei-. 

But  it  is  the  old  original  Timothy  Culver  and  his  wife 
that  form  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  As  before  .stated,  more 
than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  old  pioneer  built  his  log 
cabin  in  Norfolk,  yet  he  had  previously  nuule  two  visits  to 
the  new  settlement.  The  JaVjez  Culver  families  came  to  the 
new  country  in  1794,  and  Timothy,  who  was  first  cousin  to 
Jabez,  came  to  visit  them  in  their  new  homes.  He  made  the 
long  journey  on  foot,  and  not  being  fully  satisfied,  he  madt;  a 
second  visit,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  They  walked  from  New 
Jersey  to  the  new  settlement  in  Norfolk  and  back,  making  a 
round-trip  walk,  mo.stly  through  forests,  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles.  What  a  herculean  task  f6r  a  wife  and  Uiother  to 
perform  !  What  a  wonderful  story  it  would  be  if  the  incidents 
of  each  day's  experience  during  that  long,  tetlious  and  <langerous 
journey  were  miiuitely  written  down !  The  statl'  which  was 
the  only  weapon  of  defence  carried  by  the  old  pioneer,  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  is  at  present  the  pi'operty  of  Timothy 
Culver,  of  Waterford.      It  is  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and 
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made  of  a  rare  old  New  Jersey  slirult.  It  has  a  large  brass 
liead,  f^lobiilar  in  t'orin,  ami  its  lower  end  is  fitted  to  a  sharp- 
pointed  steel  tip,  about  six  inches  in  leuffth.  While  tranipini^ 
throuj^h  the  forest  they  were  attackeil  by  a  hungry  wolf.  The 
brute  advanced  with  open  mouth,  and  Mr.  Culver  pinned  it  to 
the  earth  by  thrusting  his  spear,  or  staff  rather,  down  the 
animal's  throat. 

Three  daughters  of  this  pioneer  father  and  mother  married 
three  sons  of  .labez  Culver  in  New  Jersey  before  they  came  to 
Canada,  and  hence  the  motive  which  prompted  this  hazardou.s. 
undertaking  may  be  readily  understood.  The  New  Jersey 
home  circle  had  been  broken,  and  three  of  their  daughters  had 
gone  to  an  unknown  region  of  wilderness,  aiul  it  was  a  desire  to 
learn  something  of  their  destiny  that  sent  the  brave  mother  off 
through  the  forest  on  foot.  Their  visit  was  made  in  the  fall  of 
179'),  and  Mr.  Culver  was  very  nuich  pleased  with  a  patch  of 
tiu'iiips  which  liis  son-in  ',av,  Aai'on  Culver,  had  grown  that 
season  in  his  little  clearing.  He  concluded  that  land  which 
wouKl  protluce  such  fine  turnips  must  be  good  land,  and  he 
determined  to  bring  out  the  rest  of  his  family  and  settle  in  the 
new  country  himself.  They  came  the  following  season  with 
all  their  personal  belongings,  and  erected  a  log  cal»in  on  land 
drawn  from  the  Government.  In  KSOi  he  purchased  Lot  1, 
12th  concession  of  Townsend,  from  (lideon  Cooley,  paying 
£83  4.S'.  0(/.  for  it. 

Timothy  Culver  hail  three  sons — Nesbitt,  Timothy  and 
Ebeiiezer ;  and  five  daughters — Anna,  Klizabeth,  Miriam, 
Martha  and  Eunice.  The  first  three  of  these  daughters  came 
to  Canada  in  advance  of  their  parents  as  the  wives,  Vv>spectively,. 
of  Jabe/,  jun.,  Aaion  and  John  Culvei'.  The  three  sisters  had 
nuirried  three  brothers  in  New  Jersey,  and  when  the  family 
canie,  the  fourth  sister,  Martha,  married  a  fou)'th  brother, 
Gabriel  Culver.  And  it  is  said  the  fifth  sister,  Eunice,  and  a 
fifth  Itrother — Henjamin  Culver — wei'e  engagtHl  to  be  married, 
but  owing  to  his  dissipated  habits  the  engagement  was  bi'okeu 
oft".       Eunice    married    Abraham     Beemer,   and    subse([Ueiitly 
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William  Schuyler.  The  jilted  Benjamin  turned  his  back  on  his 
kindred,  aiid  settled  in  the  new  State  of  (Jhio,  where  he  died 
single.  These  inter-marriai^es  between  the  familicH  of  Jabez 
and  Timothy  Culver  were  (|uit<!  without  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  in  oui-  old  family  <jfeneal()<(ies,  and  as  all  four  imions 
were  pioneer  heads  of  larj^e  and  important  families,  they  are 
treated  of  in  a  special  sketch  entitled,  "The  Double-Culver 
Quartette." 

Nesbitt  Culver,  eldest  son  of  Timothy,  married  into  the 
Bacon  family,  and  settled  on  the  Townsend  side  of  the  settle- 
ment. He  had  three  sons — Robert,  Nesbitt  and  Clark ; 
and  two  daughters — Eunice  and  Patty.  RoBEltT,  the  eldest 
son  in  this  family,  died  in  1871,  in  his  72nd  year.  Nesbitt 
Culver,  the  father  of  the  family,  died  in  1813,  in  his  40th 
year. 

Timothy  Culver,  second  son  of  Timothy,  married  Mary 
Kern,  and  settled  on  the  Townsend  side  of  the  settlement.  He 
had  five  sons — Ebenezer,  Sanmel,  Timothy,  Lewis  and  David  ; 
and  eight  daughters — Patty,  Charity,  Catherine,  Elizabeth, 
Esther,  Mary  Jane,  Sarah  Ann  and  Lizana. 

Ebenezer,  youngest  son  of  Timothy,  married  Elizabeth 
Kern  and  settled  on  the  Townsend  side  of  the  settlement.  He 
had  two  daughters — Martha  Ann  and  Eveline. 
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THE  FOUR-AND-TWENTY   FAMILY  OF  WALSINGHAM. 
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Among  tlio  orisjinal  loi;-cabin  builders  of  this  old  Lonjr 
Point  country  were  two  Samuel  Browns — ^one  of  Charlotteville 
and  the  other  of  Walsinifhani.  It  is  just  one  hundred  years 
ago  this  very  year  (1897)  since  Samuel  Brown,  of  Walaingham, 
came  into  the  Norfolk  Wilderness.  He  finally  settled  on  Lot 
22,  and  built  his  pioneer  Cfxbin  on  the  lake  shore  just  above 
.Cope's  Landing.  The  deed  for  this  land  bears  date  May  20th, 
1802,  and  is  a  GoNernment  jsatent. 

It  is  said  this  old  family  are  of  English  descent.  Among 
the  old  family  papers  which  have  been  preserved  is  an  old  deed 
showing  that  the  ancestor  of  Samuel  Brown  came  to  America 
in  old  colonial  times,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
The  James  Brown  mentioned  in  the  deed  was  probably  the 
grandfather  of  Samuel,  and  possibly  of  Charlotteville  Samuel 
also.  There  is  a  similarity  of  names  in  the  two  families,  and 
so  far  as  the  fragmentary  scraps  of  their  family  history  are 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  assuming  that  such  is 
the  case.  The  deed  is  a  rare  old  document,  and  is  deserving  of 
a  reproduction  in  connection  with  this  sketch.  The  following 
is  a  copy,  verbatim  : 

"  Bee  it  Known  unto  all  Men  by  these  Presents — That  We, 
James  Swinerton  and  Benjamin  Swinerton,  both  of  Salem,  in 
the  County  of  Essex,  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachussets  Bay 
in  New  England,  Husbandmen,  For  and  in  considei-ation  of  the 
Sume  of  Eighty  Pounds,  Province  Bills  of  Credit  to  Us  in  hand 
paid,  or  secure  to  be  paid,  by  James  Brown  of  Salem,  in  the 
county   anci   province   aforesaid.  Husbandman,  wherewith  we 
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confess  ourselves  fully  satisfied,  contented  an<l  paid,  Have  bar- 
gained and  sold,  and  by  these  Presents  do  Fully,  cheerly  and 
absolutely  bargaine  «Sr  sell  enfeof  and  confirnie  unto  the  said 
James  Brown  aforesaid,  a  piece  or  parcel  of  land  Situate 
in  the  Township  of  Salem,  in  i\  place  conunonly  knowne 
by  the  name  of  the  Northfield,  Butted  and  Bounded  as 
foUoweth — Easterly  Forty-three  Rods  &  half  on  Jolin  Hig- 
ginson.  Southerly  Twenty  Rods  t!t  half  on  John  Loomis 
and  John  Watters,  Westerly  Thirty-five  Rods  i*t  half  on 
Jonathan  Flint,  Northerly  on  John  Jacobs.  To  Have  and 
to  Hold  tlie  aforesaid  piece  or  parcel  of  land  which  con- 
tains Eleven  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  with  all  our  Right,  Title 
and  Literest  therein,  with  all  the  Profits,  Privileges  and  Appur- 
tenances in  anywise  thereto  belonging,  unto  the  said  James 
Brown,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Administrators  and  Assigns,  for 
his  and  tlieir  own  proper  use  and  behoofe  forever,  free  and  clear 
without  any  manner  of  Reclaime  or  Contradiction  of  Us,  the 
said  James  and  Benjamin  Swinerton,  our  Heirs,  Executors  and 
Administratox's,  the  said  Eleven  acres  of  land  aforesaid  unto 
the  said  James  Brown,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Administrators 
and  Assigns,  against  all  manner  of  persons  whatsoever  shall 
and  will  Warrant,  Acijuit  and  forever  Defend  by  vertew  of 
these  Presents. 

"  In  Witness  whereof.  We  have  hereunto  set  our  Hands  and 
Seals,  with  our  Wives,  wlio  took  acquit  their  Right  of  Thirds 
or  Dower  in  ye  abovementioned  Eleven  acres  of  land,  Saleth 
the  Fourteen  Day  of  June,  in  ye  Ninth  year  of  his  ^Majesty's 
Reign  George,  etc.,  Annoqito  Dommhii,  1723. 

^'Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  "^  "The  mark  of 


in  Presence  of  us, 
"Daniel  Ling, 
"Paul  Langdon. 


fed  ^ 


James     x     Swinerton.    O 
4  "  The  mark  of 

)  "Benjamin  x  Swinerton.    O 


Witnesses   for   Sarah    Swin- 
erton, 

"  Abraham  Goodale, 
"  Henry  Holden. 


"  The  mark  of 
"Sarah    x    Swinerton.    O" 


It  is  said  Samuel  Brown  was  a  Loyalist,  but  the  oldest 
living  members  of  the  family  in  Norfolk  know  nothing  of  the 
history  of  their  Norfolk  ancestor  previous  to  his  settlement 
here,  or  of  his  pioneer  experiences  in  Walsingham  a  hundred 
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yeai'H  a(,'o.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  so  many  of  our  old  pi(;neers  are- 
debarred  forever  from  contributiiifj  their  (|Uota  of  information 
in  the  ^n-eat  story  of  pioneer  life  in  Norfolk.  "  Oh,  if  I  had 
noted  down  tlie  stories  of  pioneer  life  so  oft  repeated  l)y  the 
old  folks ! "  is  what  we  hear  in  too  many  of  onr  modern  homes. 
But  the  old  arm-chairs  have  lon<^  since  become  vacant.  They 
have  been  stowed  away  in  some  cobwebbed  recess  of  the  garret, 
among  the  trumpery  of  a  dead  and  forgotten  past,  and  the  tales, 
of  bush  life  which  the  old  folks  never  tired  of  rehearsing,  and 
which  fell  as  discordant  sounds  upon  ears  attuned  to  a  modern 
life  of  ease  and  comfort,  were  lost  lV)rever.  The  fact  that  we 
fail  to  appreciate  a  source  of  information  until  we  no  longer 
have  access  to  it,  is  a  law  of  our  being.  We  cannot  justly  appre- 
ciate that  which  we  never  felt  the  loss  of. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Brown  served  in  the  commissariat 
department  of  some  loyal  troops  dui'ing  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  married  tluvc  times.  His  third  wife,  Mrs. 
Joshua  Hoy,  nee  Pho'be  Purdick,  had  a  family  of  six  or  seven 
children  hy  a  former  marriage,  and  these  children,  together 
with  bis  own,  including  himself  and  wife,  made  a  family  of 
twenty-four  members.  This  was  the  largest  family  in  Wal- 
singham,  and  was  known  by  the  old  pioneers  as  the  "  Four-and- 
twenty  family."  It  is  said  that  the  descendants  of  this  family 
outnumber,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  those  of  any  other 
pioneer  family  of  Norfolk.  They  are  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  province,  and,  owing  to  their  inherited  love  for  the  Old 
Flag  and  the  institutions  it  represents,  only  a  small  proportion 
have  traded  ott"  their  Canada  birthrights  for  messes  of  Yankee 
pottage. 

Much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  learning  the  names  of 
this  numerous  and  mixed  family.  There  were  twenty-two 
children,  it  is  said,  but  the  names  of  only  twenty-one  are 
given :  and  as  these  were  dictated  from  memory  by  Samuel's- 
youngest  son,  who  is  now  a  feeble  old  man,  the  family  genealogy 
as  given  here  may  not  be  absolutely  correct. 

Samuel  Brown  had  two  children  by  his  first  wife — Samuel 
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and  Rachel.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  seven  sons — Joshua, 
George,  Eli,  Ahraham,  .Moses,  Tyler  and  William;  and  two 
daughters — Mabel  and  Elizabeth.  By  his  third  wife  he  had 
two  sons — Isaac  and  Peter;  and  two  daughters — Plitebe  and 
Emily.  Mrs.  Brown  the  third,  by  her  former  marriage  with 
Joshua  Hoy,  had  one  son,  Joshua,  and  five  daughters — Annie, 
Elizabeth,  Lury,  Almira  and  Lucy. 

Samuel,  eldest  s(m  of  Samuel,  never  married.  He  settled 
on  the  St.  Clair  River  in  an  early  day  and  lived  ami  died  there. 

Rachel,  only  daughter  of  Samuel  by  his  first  wife,  married 
A  man  named  Fonger,  and  settle<l  near  Hamilton. 

Jo.shua,  son  of  Samuel  by  the  second  wife,  settled  at  first 
near  Tilsonburg,  but  subse(iuently  the  family  settled  in  one  of 
the  northern  counties. 

Mabel,  daughter  of  Samuel  by  his  .sef(jnd  wife,  married 
Samuel  Smith,  and  settled  on  land  upon  which  a  portion  of  the 
city  of  St.  Thomas  is  built. 

Elizabeth,  full  sister  of  Mabel,  married  Joseph  Darby,  and 
settled  near  Hamilton. 

George,  full  brother  of  Mabel,  settled  on  Talbot  Street,  near 
New  Sarum,  where  he  raised  a  family, 

Eli,  full  brother  of  Mabel,  married  Staley  Dustan,  and 
settled  in  Dorchester,  where  he  rai.sed  a  family. 

Abraham,  full  brother  of  Mabel,  married  Electa  Dustan,  and 
settled  in  Houghton.  By  this  union  he  had  two  sons — Enoch 
and  George;  and  one  daughter.  Electa.  Subse([ueiitly  he 
married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  or  two  daughters. 

Moses,  twin  V>i-':t!:e!*  '^f  Abraham,  married  Sarah  Ti'eadwell, 
and  settled  near  the  old  home.  He  had  four  sons — Josiah, 
Alfred,  Abraham  and  Stephen  Henry  ;  and  five  daughters — 
Emeline,  Mary  Jane,  Mandy,  Julia  Ann  and  Louisa.  The 
mother  is  living  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Brandow,  of 
Walsingham. 

Tyler,  full  brother  of  Mabel,  married  Sarah  Fick,  and 
settled  on  part  of  the  old  homestead.  He  had  two  sons — Louis 
and  Leonard ;  and  two  daughters — Elizabeth  and  Nancy. 
Louis  succeeded  to  the  homestead. 
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William,  full  lirotlicr  (if   Miihol,  scttltMl  in  tlu^  States. 

Isaac,  I'Idost  son  ol"  Saimu'l  l)y  his  tliifil  wife,  was  lioi'ii  in 
INON,  iiiarrii'd  llarfirt  Smith,  and  settled  on  part  ol'  the  old 
homestead.  He  liad  nine  sons  Willjird,  I leiny,  Samuel,  Petei", 
Jsjiac,  Kmersoii,  Alhert,  (n'ofije  and  Isaiah;  and  five  dau<;l»ti'm 
—  Matilila,  l-iUey,  Saiah,  Kehecca  and  Harriet.  Thei't^  were 
I'oui'teen  ehildi'en  in  this  family,  and — exceptinj^  Sarah — they 
all  <j;re\v  np,  married  and  settled  in  Walsin>;;hani. 

I'eter,  lull  hrother  ol"  Isaae,  married  llehocca  Smith,  and 
settleil  in  the  2nd  concession  ol"  WalHin<j;ham,  and  is  still  livin<;'. 
He  had  no  cliildren. 

riid'he.  full  sister  ol"  Isaac,  married  Timothy  Ahhott,  and 
settled  near  Port  lloyal.  She  had  four  sons — lloljort,  Daniel, 
Jacoh  and  Peter;  and  a  number  of  dauj^hters. 

Kmily,  lull  sister  of  Isaac,  and  yomij^est  dau;;hter  of 
Samuel,  mari'ied  Kdwanl  l>owan,  and  settled  in  liurl'ord,  w  hero 
she  raised  a  family. 

Joshua  Hoy,  only  son  of  Mrs.  Hrown  by  her  former  husband. 


died  siiiirle, 


Annie  Hoy  mariied  Abraham  Smith,  and  sottK'd  on  the  St. 
Clair  River. 

Kli/.abeth  Hov  mari'ied  Hrinton  Hi'own,  ami  settled  iu 
Dereham,  on  the  siti'  of  the  present  village  of  lirownsvillo. 
When  they  settled  here  it  was  a  wt't,  miry,  densely-timliered 
.section  of  wilderness,  and  when  he  notched  the  afternoon  of 
life  he  used  to  tell  his  grandchildren  how  the  bull-frogs  called 
for  old  Hrown  and  his  bovs  from  mirv  water-holes  that  now 
form  beaiitiful  and  fertile  tields  and  village  gai'<lens. 

liUry  Hoy  married  lulwanl,  eldest  .son  of  Elias  l"^)ster,  tho 
old  Walsingham  p'  er.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the 
Foster  ifenealogv 

Almira  Hoy  married  Samuel  Harper,  and  settled  on  'I'albot 
Street,  in  the  Township  of  Malahide. 

Lucy  Hoy,  the  twenty-thii-d  member  named  in  this  family 
of  "  four-and-twenty,"  married  James  Carpenter,  and  settled  in 
W^alsinirham. 
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SKETCH    CI. 

"NKD"    KOSTKIt  ANI>    HISlXx;    "(UNNKIl"     FOSTER 

I  \MrrA. 

PlloMlNKNT  unioiitf  tlie  old  rjiiiiilie.s  of  VVaIsiii<fliain  are  the 
Fosters.  In  every  ([Uality  essential  to  the  deveIo[)inent  of  a 
vir( lions  and  ])ros])erous  coiniinniily  of  honie-dwellers  and 
hoine-owners,  the  Fostei-s  ure  not  exeelleil  liy  a>iy  of  our  old 
rainilies;  and,  like  some  ol"  the  othc^r  old  riiiiiilieH,  are  fondly 
attached  to  the;  hoiiu!  neii^hhorhood.  Almost  within  sij^ht  ol' 
the  very  spot  whi're  tlw^  ancestral  lo^-cabiii  stood  an;  several 
Foster  homi!s,  nottid  lor  their  refliiiiiff  iiiflnenc<!S  and  hearty 
hospitalily.  In  this  conti^^iiity  in  the  work  of  home-l)uildin<f, 
t]w  Fosters  evince  a  love  lor  the  environment  of  hom<!  and 
an  atlection  for  each  other — two  hinhly-connaendahle  Tamily 
characteristics. 

It  was  tlui-ini;'  the  first  year  of  the  present  dyin^f  century 
that  Elias  and  Mary  Foster  set  up  thctir  [)ioneer  homt!  in  the 
wilds  ol'  Walsinj^ham.  It  was  the  first  cabin  erected  west  of 
Bi<;'  Creek,  and  was  locati^d  near  the  marsh  on  thtt  front  of  Lot 
5,  about  two  miles  west  of  Port  Kiiyal.  They  cauK;  to  Lon^ 
Point  in  IJSOO,  but  remained  the  first  season  near  Port  Rowan. 
After  Mr.  Foster  located  his  land,  Ik;  went  up  with  his  two 
sons,  who  were  t|uite  youn^^  lads,  and  cleared  a  small  plot  <jf 
Pfround  and  ei'ecteil  a  cabin.  Leaving  the  boys  with  a  cow  and 
a  small  (piantity  of  corn,  lie  returnecl  foi-  the  rcnuiinder  of  his 
family  and  household  ell'ects.  Adverse  cireiniistauceH  prevented 
his  retui'nini^  for  several  days,  jind  during  this  time  Edward 
and  Daniel  B.  Foster  had  such  an  experienc(^  (jf  pioneer  life  that 
fell  to  the  lot  of  but  few  boys  in  the  early  settlement  of  Lon^ 
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Point  country.  They  were  mere  children,  alone  in  a  dense 
forest,  and  with  cows'  milk  and  a  little  Indian  corn  as  their  only 
source  of  supply.  The  corn  was  crushed  with  an  axe  on  a 
hard-wood  stump,  and  the  crushed  ^rain  soaked  with  milk  and 
eaten.  They  were  brave  little  fellows,  anil  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Edward,  the  elder,  who  was  but  nine  years  old  at  the  time, 
became  a  famous  hunter  and  a  terror  to  tho  wild  beasts  of 
Walsingham  when  he  ijfrew  into  manhood. 

The  American  grandancestor  of  the  Foster  fan?  /  was  a 
native  of  Amsterdam,  Holland  ;  and  it  is  said  the  property 
which  he  owned  in  tliat  city,  and  which  he  sold  at  a  mere 
nominal  sum  when  he  came  to  America,  has  become  very  valu- 
able owing  to  chanifcs  brought  about  in  the  improvement  of 
the  old  city. 

The  Fosters  settled  in  Long  Island,  an<l  when  the  colonies 
threw  oft'  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  Elias  Foster 
was  a  young  man.  His  sympathies  being  on  the  side  of  the 
King,  he  left  the  Island  and  migrated  to  New  Brunswick, 
settling  at  a  place  about  nine  miles  from  Fredericton.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  whether  he  marri(>d  his  first  wife  before 
leaving  Long  Island  does  not  appear.  He  was  left  a  widower 
in  New  Brunswick  with  a  number  of  children,  and  he  married 
his  second  wife  in  that  province.  One  daughter  by  his  first 
wife  married  David  Millard,  and  settled  near  St.  Catharines, 
but  aside  from  this  the  Norfolk  Fosters  know  but  little  about 
the  hrst  wife's  children. 

In  1800  Mr.  Foster  came  with  his  second  family  to  Long 
Point  settlement,  consisting  of  two  sons — Edward  and 
]3avid  B.;  and  two  daughters — Lucy  and  Harriet.  The  eldest 
was  about  eight  years  old,  and,  it  is  said,  all  were  boi'n  in  New 
Brunswick.  On  the  25th  day  of  June,  LSO'^,  the  old  pioneer 
took  the  oath  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  occupieil  a  seat  on 
the  judicial  bench  at  that  term  of  the  old  Londcm  District 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  the  following  March  he  was 
appointed  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Re(|Uests  for  the  Township  of 
Walsingham.  The  old  foundation-builder  died  in  about  LS{J.'J, 
having  reached  a  good  age. 
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Edward  Foster,  elder  son  of  Elias  by  his  second  wife,  was 
born  in  1792,  in  the  New  Brunswick  home.  His  boyhood  days 
were  spent  in  the  wilds  of  Walsingham  befoi'e  the  war  of  1812 
became  an  historical  fact.  He  was  resolute  and  fearless,  and 
possessed  an  irony  constitution.  In  all  his  varied  experiences 
of  bush  life  there  was  but  one  occasion  when  every  hair  on  his 
liead  stood  straight  up  on  end,  and  that  was  when  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  only  pure  white  bear  ever  seen  in  the  forests 
of  Norfolk. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  the  marshy  meadow- 
lands  at  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek  were  utilized  by  the  settlers 
as  a  common  pasture  ground  for  their  cattle.  The  grass  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  where  it  was  not  mowed  the  cattle  were  able 
to  pick  their  living  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  the 
winter  season.  It  was  the  custom  for  some  young  member  of 
the  family  to  look  after  the  cattle,  and  when  Edward  met  with 
his  hair-lifting  experience  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  and 
thus  engaged.  While  returning  from  the  marsh  one  day  he 
came  upon  the  prostrate  trunk  of  an  innnense  hollow  tree. 
The  groinid  was  covered  with  snow,  which  was  well  pack'^d  all 
about  the  large  opening  in  the  tree,  and  he  noticed  a  number 
of  rabbit  tracks  in  the  snow,  and  concluded  that  the  hollow 
tree  contained  a  rabbit's  nest.  A  short  distance  above  was 
a  smaller  hole,  and  placing  his  dog  at  this  opening  to  iiead 
oft'  escape,  he  crawled  into  the  holluw  tree  through  the  larger 
opening,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  the  rabbits.  As  he  crept 
along  he  came  to  a  large  reress  in  the  hollow,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  snapping  of  a  massive  pair  of  jaws  and  the 
glittering  of  two  beastly  eyeballs.  There  was  a  dim  light  in 
the  pas.sage,  and  in  an  instant  the  awful  truth  flashed  upon 
his  mind  that  he  was  in  a  bear's  don.  He  felt  the  bear's  liot 
breath  on  his  bare  head,  and  he  thought — well,  what  would  a 
boy  think  placed  in  .such  a  pre<licament  {  Strange  to  say  the 
bear  did  not  attack  him,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  makii\g  his 
exit:  and  when  he  did  so  he  blockaded  the  entrance  with 
pieces  of  timber,  and  w.-nt  home  an<l   reported  his  experience. 
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The  stoiy  was  not  credited,  as  such  a  thin^  as  a  white  bear  in 
Norfolk  had  never  heen  heard  of.  But  in  the  early  morn- 
in<^  following  young  Foster  conducted  two  or  three  neigh- 
bors to  the  place,  and  after  a  short  but  vigorous  attack  the 
bear,  which  proved  to  be  pure  white  and  of  massive  propor- 
tions, was  driven  from  his  citadel  and  killed.  At  this  time 
anununition  was  very  scarce  in  the  Walsingham  woods,  and 
when  young  Foster  was  caught  in  close  (juarters  his  tomahawk 
and  faithful  dog  were  his  principal  means  of  defence.  What 
an  interesting  volume  of  thrilling  anecdotes  it  would  make  for 
the  boys  of  Norfolk  to-day,  if  young  Ned  Foster's  adventures 
in  the  swamps  and  forests  of  south  Walsingham  had  all  been 
carefull}'  written  down.  His  remarkable  intrepidit}'^  in  the 
moment  of  peril  not  only  helped  him  out  of  inevitable  difficul- 
ties, but  it  got  him  into  many  a  close  corner'  that  a  less 
courageous  youth  would  have  avoided.  Bruin  had  no  terrors 
for  Ned  Foster.  He  delighted  in  teasing  a  she  bear  by  playing 
with  her  cubs,  trusting  to  his  faithful  dog  "  Guiuier"  and  his 
own  nerve  for  safety.  Although  bears  were  very  counnou  it 
was  nn  amusement  fraught  with  ilanger,  and  on  more  that  one 
occasion  the  brave  young  pioneer  came  near  losing  his  life. 

When  the  war  of  I8J2  broke  out,  Edward  was  about 
twenty  years  oM.  He  eidisted  and  served  in  the  Commissariat 
Department :  and  when  the  surviving  veterans  were  enrolled  on 
the  pension  lists  of  187()-77,  he  was  one  of  the  bounty  reci))i- 
ents.  Three  years  aftei-  the  war  closed  he  married  Lury  Hoy, 
and  settled  on  the  homestead.  From  the  close  of  the  war  to 
the  middle  of  the  century,  Ned  Foster  was  one  of  the  busiest 
and  best  known  men  in  the  township  of  Walsingham.  The  old 
homestead  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county,  and  Mr. 
Foster  and  his  boys  brouglit  it  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  matei'ial  worth.  In  the  days  when  "  Ned  "  Fosti-r  was  a 
terror  to  wild  cats,  a  rat-skin  was  a  "  coin  of  the  realm."  Its 
value  Huetuated  between  two  and  three  York  shillings,  and 
possessed  an  intrinsic  value  at  all  times,  which  made  it  a 
medium  of  exchange  in  business  transactions.     A  rat-skin  was 
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sound  money  eijualling,  at  least,  an  Englisli  .shilling  in  value,  and 
the  marsh  in  front  of  the  Foster  home  was  literally  alive  with 
rats.  In  other  words,  adjoining  the  Foster  homestead  was  a 
prolific  mine  of  English  shillings,  and  all  one  hatl  to  do  was  to 
go  in,  pick  them  up,  and  possess  them.  Mr.  Foster  kept  fifty  or 
sixty  rat-traps,  and  it  is  .said  he  caught  as  many  as  1 ,700  in  a 
single  year.  He  was  an  expert  trapper,  succeeding  where  others 
failed.  He  could  hold  his  breath  while  .skinning  a  rat,  and 
could  average  sixty  an  hour.  He  was  no  less  an  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle.  The  Foster  larder  was  at  all  times  abundantly 
.supplied  with  veni.son,  and  wild  game  of  all  kinds.  He  believed 
that  enough  was  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  yet  he  .sometimes  shot 
two  deer  before  breakfast.  After  settlement  along  the  front 
was  well  advanced,  he  built  a  hunting  shanty  on  Deer  Creek, 
in  the  llth  concession,  where  he  would  camp  for  .several  days 
at  a  time.  One  nifjht  he  and  a  nei<rhbor,  who  was  huntin<; 
with  him,  lo.st  their  bearing  in  the  woods,  and  after  wandering 
some  time  they  came  upon  an  Indian  hut  in  charge  of  a  lone 
squaw,  and  they  i'e.solved  to  remain  there  until  morning.  The 
S(|uaw  was  in  a  sulky  mood  ami  unable  to  understand  a  word 
of  English.  Late  in  the  evening  the  noble  red  man  of  the 
hou.se  returned  with  a  fine  young  fawn.  He,  too,  was  sulky 
and  unable  to  understand  English  ;  and  while  his  S(juaw  was 
trying  to  explain  matters  in  Indian,  he  eyed  his  unwelcome 
guests  with  distrustful  and  vindictive  glance.s.  Finally  the 
8(|uaw  removed  her  dusky  lord's  moccasins  and  washed  his  feet, 
after  which  she  prepared  and  cooked  the  tender  venison, 
serving  "  tlie  man  of  the  house  "  first,  and  with  the  choicest 
cuts.  The  guests  were  served  in  a  manner,  however,  and 
remained  in  the  shanty  until  morning.  But  Mr.  Foster  was  not 
always  fortunate  enough  to  tiiid  a  sulky  Indians  shanty  to 
sleep  in.  Many  a  night  he  lay  upon  the  ground  in  the  Wal- 
singham  woods,  guarded  by  his  faithful  doj;  "( iunner."  The 
densely  wooded  hollows  and  ravines  noi'th  of  the  homestead 
were  infested  with  wild  cats  and  wolverines  ;  and  one  year 
Mr.  Foster  kept  a  record  of  the  nundier  of  wild  cats  he  killed, 
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but  wlieu  the  number  reached  sixty  he  {^ave  up  the  count.  It 
is  said  tliat  more  than  a  hundi'ed  bears  were  killed  by  him,  and 
tliat  the  old  rifU;  still  retains  its  reputation  as  a  dead  shot  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  marksman.  Mr.  Foster  used  to  tell  an  amusing 
story  of  a  l)ear  that  tried  to  carry  off  two  of  his  hogs.  The 
swine  had  made  a  nest  under  a  bridge,  and  one  day  a  big  bear 
made  a  I'aid  on  them.  The  wjuealing  of  the  hogs  attracted  Mr. 
Foster's  attention,  and  taking  down  his  x'itle  he  went  over  to 
asci'rtain  the  cause.  The  bear  was  trying  to  get  away  with  a 
hog  in  each  arm,  but  he  could  not  accomplish  the  task.  The 
liogs  were  good-sized  ones,  and  eveiy  time  bruin  attempted  to 
pick  up  his  second  victim  the  first  would  slip  out  of  his  arms. 
It  was  both  anuising  and  instructive  as  an  object  lesson,  being 
a  clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  bear  cannot  concentrate 
his  mind  on  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  After  enjoying 
the  fun  for  some  time,  Mr.  Foster  added  one  more  notch  to  his 
bear-killing  record. 

ISlr.  Foster  possessed  a  fine  physique  and  a  robust  consti- 
tution. He  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  health,  and  was  endowed 
Avith  more  than  the  ordinary  measure  of  strength  and  nerve, 
as  will  be  shown  by  mentioning  a  hunting  incident  that  occurred 
in  his  fighting  davs.  He  was  returning  home  through  the 
woofls  after  one  of  his  hunting  expeditions,  with  two  hind- 
(piarters  of  venison  suspended  from  the  barrel  of  his  riHe,  which 
was  thrown  over  his  shouldei*.  Suddenly  a  deer  bounded  up 
very  close  to  him,  and  in  an  instant  the  rifle  dropped  from 
his  shoulder  and  an  ofT-hand  shot  did  its  work  just  as  effectively 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  weapon  not  been  freighted 
with  the  two  (]uarters  of  venison. 

Mr.  Foster  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  municipal  affairs  of 
his  township,  leaving  a  public  record  behind  him  that  any  man 
might  be  reasonably  excused  for  envying  He  lived  to  see  the 
liears  totally  exterminated  in  Walsingham — the  last  one  having 
been  killed  about  twelve  years  pi'e\'ious  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1878,  in  his  8Gth  yeai\  His  wife  survived  him  six 
years,  and  died,  also,  in  her   86th  year.     Eight  of  her  nine 
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diildren  grew  up  and  n.arried.  all  of  whom  we,-e  at  her  bedside 
when  she  passed  away.  There  were  six  sons  in  the  fami  yl 
James  Edward  Isaac,  Henry,  Elias  and  Nelson;  an  L 
<  uughters-Enuly  J..  Elizabeth  and  Matilda.     Ex  eptinr  he 

borhood     Nelson  succeednig  to  the  old  hon.estea<l. 

IJaniel  B.  tester,  younger  son  of  Elias,  marrie.I  Elizabeth 
Beaman,  and  settled  on  the  liomestead.  He  lived  to  a  r^lod  .  e 
comparatively,  and  .lied  in  1870,  leaving  no  childre;:  '  '  ' 

flmily.  ""  ''  '"'"*  "^  ""  ^"""^'^^^^  "f  the  M^nnvart 

Harriet  Foster,  younger  daughter  of  Elias,  the  old  pioneer 
marnec^  John  Soper.  and  settled  in  Bayhan,  where  she  ^ed 
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Conspicuous  among  the  founclatiou-buiMers  of  "  Glorious 
Old  Norfolk  "  at  the  dawn  of  the  present  century  wa.s  Captain 
Jonathan  Williams.  We  find  his  name  recorded  in  the  old 
court  journal  under  date  of  ]\Iarch  9th,  1802,  as  surety  for 
Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson,  in  the  sum  of  £60,  when  that  gentle- 
man was  appointed  treasurer  for  London  District ;  and,  on 
March  14th,  1804,  it  is  recorded  that  Jonathan  Williams  was 
appointed  coi'oner  for  Lontlon  District.  Mr.  Williams  was  also 
one  of  a  handful  of  pionecs  who  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
Pi'otestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England  in  the  County  of 
Norfolk.  At  the  first  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  at  Job 
Loder's  tavern,  at  the  Town  of  Charlotteville  (Turkey  Point), 
January  3rd,  1803,  Air.  Williams  was  elected  a  trustee  :  and 
when  the  first  vestry  was  organized  on  Easter  Monday,  1804, 
he  W!j,s  elected  one  of  its  seven  members. 

The  American  grandancestor  of  the  old  Williams  family  of 
Norfolk,  emigi-ated  from  Wales  in  colonial  times,  and  settled  on 
Long  Island.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out 
most  of  the  families  on  Long  Island  remained  loyal  to  the 
Crown,  and  prominent  among  these  was  the  Williams  family. 
Jonathan,  who  had  married  Miss  Maria  Titus,  of  Long  Island, 
and  who  was  about  twenty-four  years  old  when  the  war  broke 
out,  enlisted  in  a  Loyalist  contingent  of  the  British  army, 
and  served  as  captain  of  a  company  all  through  the  war, 
receivinii-  a  woiuid,  the  marks  of  which  he  carried  to  liis  jjfrave. 

Near  the  close  of  the  centuiy  Captain  Williams  came  to 
Long   Point,   and  finally    settled  on  Lot  7,  1st   concession   of 
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Woodhouse,  whicii  he  purchased  of  Albert  Berdan.  At  this 
time  he  was  about  forty-nine  years  old,  and  had  a  fainil}-  of 
seven  children.  When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  the  Williams 
family  were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  'i'heir  home  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  settlement,  but  when  McArthui-  raided 
the  county  it  was  reduced  to  ashes  with  all  its  contents  by  the 
invader's  torch.  It  was  mid-day,  and  the  family  were  seated 
at  the  dinner  table  when  the  American  pillaj^ers  sun'oundeil 
the  home.  Mrs.  Williams  was  ordered  to  remove  her  valuables 
at  once,  but  without  waitin^^  for  the  order  to  be  complied  with, 
the  torch  was  ai)plied,  and  a  Loyalist  home  rcpresentini;'  the 
fruits  of  fourteen  years'  patient  industry  in  the  wilds  of  a  new 
country,  to<ijether  with  many  choice  old  heirlooms  brought 
from  the  old  Long  Isl.and  home,  were  consigned  to  the  flames. 
A  mirror  which  was  highly  prized  by  Mrs.  Williams — having 
belonged  to  her  mother  in  the  old  colonial  days — was  saved  by 
her  son  Isaac  at  her  urgent  I'equest.  It  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  a  rare  old  family  heirloom.  One  chest  with  its  contents  was 
also  saved,  but  aside  fi'om  this  the  entire  contents  of  the  two- 
story  house — including  a  'j'lantity  of  broadcloth  stored  for 
military  uses — together  with  the  outbuildings,  were  totally 
consumed. 

Captain  Williams  drew  a  life  pension  for  his  services  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  after  his  death  Mrs.  W^illiams  drew 
a  pension  as  a  soldier's  widow.  He  died  on  the  old  Woodhou.se 
homestead  in  about  the  year  1832,  in  his  81st  year.  His  wife 
survived  him  several  years,  and  died  in  her  85th  year.  The 
Captain  had  eight  sons — John,  Titus,  Elijah,  Francis,  Isaac, 
Charles,  Henry  B.,  and  Horatio  X.:  and  two  daughters — Xancy 
and  Mary. 

Nancy  Williams,  elder  daughter  of  the  Captain,  was  born  in 
Long  Island,  and  was  the  first  born  child.  She  married  Henry 
Bostwick,  and  settled  at  Port  Dover.  She  had  one  son,  Henry, 
and  four  daughters — Maria,  Clara  Ann,  Cornelia  and  Cynthia. 

Mary  Williams,  second  daughter  of  the  Captain,  was  born 
in  Long  Island.      She  married  lawyer  TenBroek,  and  settled 
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in  Doaii's  Hollow.  Sul)se([uently  Mr.  TeiiBroek  settlocJ  in 
London,  wliore  he  died.  He  was  the  first  pioneer  lawyer  of 
note  appearinj^  in  the  early  history  of  the  settlement.  In  the 
TenBroek  family  were  three  son.s — Heniy,  John  and  Charles : 
and  three  dau<ijhters — Mary  Ann,  Helen  and  Maria. 

John  Williams,  eldest  son  of  the  Captain,  married  Hetty, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Ryerson,  and  was  one  of  Norfolk's  pioneer 
school  teachers.  He  was  su})erannuated,  and  settled  finally  in 
Houghton,  where  he  died,  leaving  one  son,  Geoi-ge. 

Titus  Williams,  second  son  of  the  Captain,  was  born  in 
Lonjf  Island  in  17!)0.  He  and  John  were  the  only  lads  in  the 
family  who  were  old  enoui;h  to  render  material  aid  in  erectint;^ 
the  pioneer  cabin  home.  They  were  the  boy  pioneers  of  the 
Williams  family,  and  their  boyhood  days  were  marked  with 
stran<re  and  thrillini«-  adventures  of  bush  life.  When  Titus  was 
only  ei<fht('cn  years  old  he  received  an  Ensign's  commis.sion 
in  the  2nd  Regiment  <jf  Norfolk  militia.  When  the  war  of 
1(S12  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  one  of  the  fiank  companies,  and 
was  appointed  lieutenant.  Subsequently  he  joined  the  regulars 
under  Colonel  Chandjers.  Lieutenant  Williams  was  at  Detroit 
with  General  Bi'ock  at  the  time  of  Hull's  surrender,  and  he 
was  placed  in  cliarge  of  the  force  that  conveyed  the  officers 
captured  at  Detroit  to  Fort  Cieorge.  Owing  to  a  disart'ection 
among  tliose  operating  the  ferry  on  the  Grand  River,  he  was- 
given  a  detail  of  thirty  men  and  placed  in  control  of  feriy 
transportation.  While  thus  engaged  a  nuujber  of  American 
.symi)athizers  conspired  to  capture  his  force,  but  being  warned 
he  made  good  his  escape.  He  was  in'omoted  to  a  captaincy, 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Erie  ;  and  while  falling  back  to- 
Chippewa  with  his  company,  succeeded  in  capturing  Captain 
King  and  thirty  Americans.  Captain  Williams  was  taken 
prisoner  while  attempting  to  procure  a  quantity  of  flour  which 
had  been  buried  at  the  Sugar  Loaf  mill,  and  sent  to  Thiladel- 
phia.  While  ew  route  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  detained 
at  ditterent  pt)ints,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  being  one  of  them.  While- 
at  this  place  he  was  confined  with  a  number  of  otficers  taken 
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prisoners  at  Philipsbur<j,  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  by 
tlie  Americans  was  of  such  an  exasperatin^jf  nature  that  Captain 
Williams  lost  control  (^f  himself,  and,  seizing  an  axe,  chopped 
down  the  Libei-ty  pole.  For  this  act  ho  was  placed  in  close 
confinement ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was,  for  the 
populace  were  very  much  excited  and  would,  no  doubt,  liave 
taken  the  matter  into  theh-  own  hands  had  he  not  been  closely 
guarded. 

During  the  war  there  had  been  more  or  less  desertions 
from  the  British  arm^^  and  some  of  these  deserters  had  been 
taken  in  arms  and  executed.  By  way  of  retaliation,  twenty- 
three  British  prisoners,  including  Captain  Williams,  were 
impri.soned  at  Philadelphia  and  condemned  to  die,  in  case  the 
British  Government  failed  to  apologize  for  its  manner  of  treat- 
ing deserters.  The  feeling  subsided,  however,  and  the  Captain 
was  liberated  May  18th,  and  July  .")th  he  ai'rived  home.  Ho 
was  immediately  appointed  adjutant  of  the  4th  Regiment  of 
militia,  remaining  with  that  regiment  until  after  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Ijane.  He  was  next  promoted  to  a  connuanding  posi- 
tion in  a  force  of  regulars  stationed  in  Norfolk,  and  when  the 
regimi'nt  was  ordered  home  to  recruit,  the  Colonel  offered  him 
a  captaincy  in  it,  but  he  declined  the  connnission.  During  the 
remaining  months  of  the  war  he  served  at  Fort  Norfolk  as 
(|uartermaster  and  paj'master.  After  the  war  he  held  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Norfolk  militia  as  major,  and  afterwards  as  colonel, 
until  incapacitated  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  A  detailed 
account  of  Colonel  William's  military  cai'eer  during  the  war  of 
1(S12,  dictated  and  partially  written  by  himself  in  his  old  age, 
is  published  in  the  County  Atlas. 

Coli  Titus  Williams  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  McCallum,  he  had  four  .soiis^ — Jonathan,  John, 
William  and  Homy  ;  and  three  daughter.s — Mary  Arm,  Abigail 
and  Maria.  By  his  second  wife,  Susan  Rohrer,  he  had  Hve 
sons — Isaac,  Nelson,  Colborne,  Charles  and  Titus;  and  three 
daughters — Elizabeth,  Harriet  and  Emily. 

In  1827  ho  settled  on  Lot  18,  on  the  Walsingham  lake  shore. 
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This  lot  liu'l  been  taken  up  in  an  early  day  by  a  man  named 
White,  who  lived  on  the  place  with  an  only  daufjhter.  Accord- 
ini^  to  an  old  tradition,  a  bloody  traj^edy  was  enacted  on  this 
spot  more  than  a  hundred  ^-^ears  ago.  As  tlu!  story  <^(jes,  White 
and  his  daughter  came  to  the  Walsingham  shore  in  advance  of 
the  early  settlement,  and  were  possessed  of  considerable  means. 
They  erected  a  cabin  on  the  spot  since  occupied  by  the  Williams 
liome,  and  here  they  lived  on  amicable  terms  with  the  Indians 
until  the  latter  learned  that  the  "pale-face  scjuaw  "  and  her 
white  companion  were  almndantly  sun}i!ied  with  the  "  wam- 
pum "  of  civilization.  This  knowledge  bred  an  evil  desire  in 
the  hearts  of  a  few  bad  Indians,  to  attack  the  white  man's 
cabin  and  .seize  the  won<lerful  trea.sure. 

Now,  both  White  and  his  daughter  were  expert  shots  and 
were  well  armed  and  ampl^-  supplied  with  munitions  of  war; 
and  when  the  attack  was  made,  full  seven  very  bad  Indians 
were  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  transformed  into  seven 
very  good  Indians :  and  people  living  in  the  neighborhood 
to-day  point  out  the  exact  spot  where  the.se  seven  Indians  were 
buried.  Such  is  the  story,  and  it  is  given  here  for  just  what  it 
is  worth,  and  no  more.  Xo  living  person  knows  whence  came 
this  man  White,  or  whither  he  went  after  he  sold  his  land.  It 
was  known  by  the  tirst  settlers,  liowever,  that  he  had  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  by  him.  Col.  Titus  Williams  attained 
a  ripe  old  age  and  died  respecteil  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Elijah  Williams,  third  son  of  Captain  Jonathan,  married 
Abigail  Parkes  and  settled  near  Port  Dover.  Sulj,se([uently  the 
family  settled  in  London.  He  had  three  sons — Jonathan, 
William  and  Joseph  ;  and  two  daughters — Annie  Maria  and 
Fanny. 

Francis  Williams,  foiu'th  son  of  the  old  Captai"  ..d 

Amy  Ca.ssidy,  and  settled  in  the  States. 

Isaac  Williams,  fifth  son  of  the  Captain,  was  boi  n  Long- 
Island,  and  was  the  baby  when  the  family  came  to  Long  Poir^t. 
He  married  Sarah  Dowlan,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — Francis 
and  Titus;  and  five  daughters — Sarah,  Maria,  Mary  Jane, 
Catherine  and  Ann  Caroline. 
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Charles  Williams,  sixth  son  of  the  Captain,  was  the  tirst-horn 
child  in  the  VVoodhouse  home,  and  probably  the  first  Williams 
born  in  the  county.  He  married  Ann  Hi;j^<ifins,  and  settled  near 
Port  J)over.     He  had  two  daujfhters — Sarali  and  Margaret. 

Henry  B.  Williams,  seventh  son  of  the  Cajitain,  mai'ried 
Susan  W^ilker  and  settled  in  Hou<;hton.  He  had  two  sons — 
Jonathan  and  William  Henry  :  ami  one  dauj.jhter,  Helen. 

Horatio  N.  Williams,  eijihth  and  vounj;e.st  .son  of  the  old 
pioneer,  married  Damaris  Burlino;ham,  and  settled  in  Houghton. 
He  had  four  sons  who  grew  up — Elisha,  Henry,  Harmon  and 
Charles;  and  two  daughters — Elizabeth  and  Damaris  Cornelia. 
Mr.  Willianis  died  in  1M,50,  in  his  42nd  year,  and  subse(iuently 
Mrs.  Williams  married  Henry  U.  Clark.  She  was  left  a  widow 
a  second  time,  and  died  quite  recently  at  Port  Dover. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  names  appearing  in  the  early 
histoiy  of  the  settlement,  and  one  repeated  many  times  in  these 
sketches,  is  that  of  Wynant  Williams,  Esij.,  of  Woodlumse. 
This  distinguished  old  pioneer  came  to  America  from  London, 
England,  in  1792,  and  in  1795  he  received  an  appointment  as 
cornet  in  a  troop  of  cavalry  connected  with  the  militia  of  Sud- 
bury County,  New  Brun.swick,  commanded  l)y  Ichabod  Smith. 
Before  tlie  close  of  the  century  he  came  to  Upper  Canada  and 
secured  fom-  lunidred  acres  of  Government  land  in  the  township 
of  Gwillindmry,  Home  District;  and  when  London  District  was 
organized,  in  1800,  he  was  a  resident  of  Long  Point  settlement, 
and  was  connui.ssioned  one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
From  this  time  on,  Wynant  Williams,  Esc].,  |)layeda  conspicuous 
part  in  the  work  of  foundation-building.  In  180.')  he  received 
a  grant  of  Lot  20,  Wootlhouse  Gove,  which  pa.ssed  to  his  son 
Sanuiel,  in  1812.  He  also  owned  Lot  7,  in  the  2nd  concession, 
opposite  the  Jonathan  Williams  homestead.  In  1815  he  willed 
the  upper  half  of  this  lot  to  his  sons  Benjamin  and  Wynant, 
and  the  lower  half  to  his  .sons  Henry  and  Philip.  What  is 
known  as  the  old  Wynant  Williams  honiestead  is  now  the  fine 
rural  home  of  John  Alexander,  and  the  old  Williams  home, 
wlach  was  also  destroyed  at  the  time  of  McArthur's  raid,  stood 
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nc.'ir  tlii'spol  \vlit>ro  M)(>  iiiodiM'ii  lirit'k  rcNiilciicc  ul'  Mi-,  AIoxmimIoi- 
iitiw  sIimkIh.  Mr.  W'illinnis'  work  in  llic  |tiililic  nllniiH  ol"  llic 
Nciilt'iMcnt  is  rt'CiirtliMl  clMcwhcrc  in  (  Iicnc  Nkt'jclics  iiml  ncrtl  not'  lie 
rt>|)<'.'ilt>il  liorc. 

\V\  nnn(  Williiinis,  l"!si|,,  liml  live  HcmH  SiinnnO,  llt«ni"y, 
\Vynm><.  IJiMiJiniiin  iiml  I'liilip;  nml  i  \vn  (liiii;4,lil(«rH  -l"'Jiziil«'Ui 
MMil  litinnMl)  Samcki,  uii>I  wiili  lU'cidiMiliil  iIi'iiMi  Ity  «lr(i\vnin«^  ; 
llr.NUY  s(>lili>ii  in  S(.  'rii.»n»;iH;  Wynant  <lit>(l , single  in  TKronltt; 
I^KN.iAMlN  nmiritMl  |)(ii«>(liy  IMcCny,  Ht'li.lrd  in  WuimIIhmimi",  iintl 
l\;ni  thrt't>  suns  Willinni,  IIoimt  iiiiti  HiMijnniin  ;  iind  onr 
ilnnirhtcv. .Iiino  ;  I'im.il'  diod  a(Mi(>  ii«'i< of  (Mi-lilrrn  ,  I']l,l/Aliicni 
st>ttU'il  in  SI.  'riionuis  ,  lutd  IIannaii  dii'd  yonn^'. 

So  t";iv  MS  known,  (hcsc  two  old  WilliiiniM  I'ltniilics  wt>rt'  not, 
vck'Ut-d  to  c.'U'li  o(lu>r. 
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IIACKIKH'SIO    I'AMII.V     MV.)(»|{    .KUIN    HACK  IIOI'HK. 

'rilK  I'nrkliuiiHc  rniiiily  of  Ntu'lolk  nw  i]\t'  ilcHc.cnflntil.H  of 
uiH-  t»r  I. lie  uhlcsl,  iiikI  miohI.  iIIhI  iii;^ri|iHlic(|  (,|ii(il<<T  rniiiilicH  of 
lOii^fliiinl.  liiiiwaHliirc  '\h  Mic  ori^finn,!  Iioiiic  of  lln^  fiiinily, 
till  liuiiH^li  for  iiiiiiiy  1,^1'ni'i'iiiioiiH  Mi)>  iiiuid'  Iiiih  Imm-ii  ii,  coiiiMion 
oiii-  ill  N'liilvsliin'.  A  lii.Hl.oiy  of  I  he  IJiMtklKtUHc  family  lian 
Im'cii  I'lildiHiii'il  ill  I'lii^^lnml,  f'xli'iidiii}^  liack  for  250  yciiiH.  Tin- 
liook  in  ('iitilli'd  :  "'I'lic  I  >cMccnihiii(.s  of  .loliii  liac.klioiiHc,  yr-omaii, 
of  .HoMH  Side,  iiciir  /('nJiiml  linlmnii,  liMJicasliin'." 

.loliii  llacklioiiHi',  {,]}{'.  old  \V;ilMin^lia,in  |)ioinM!r,  li-fl,  IiIh 
nalivi'  sliiit'  in  I7!*'(and  caiiic  l,o  AiiMTica, ;  aii'l  afi(^r  Hpundin^ 
a  yar  nr  l,\vu  in  New  \'ork  and  llirrc  youH  in  New  .)<  TMcy, 
lie  caiii''  1(1  Niagara.  In  l7!tH  or  I7!(!>  he  faiiii- on  (o  Ijom}^ 
.Point  Hi'tt  It'iiH'iit,  and  took  up  liotn  If)  and  17,  in  tint  Ist  con- 
(M>Hnion  of  \Valsin;f|iaiii.  During  tlic  lir.st  U:w  y<  ar.s  lie  Hp<int  a 
portion  (if  IiIh  tinic.  at  Niaj^ara,  vvlmn!  Ik;  lia,d  (rcitain  hiisincsH 
intcrcstH.  Mrs,  liacklion,-",  wIiohc  maiden  name,  was  Mar^raret 
liOiij^liotldiii,  died  in  the  (wirly  year.s  of  lier  pioneer  life,  and  tlie 
Major  went  l)a.('k  to  lMi;^!and  and  nia.iri(!(|  .June  Wliite,  a  dairy- 
maid and  a  former  a('(|ii)iintan('e.  Tlie  ^ra/iri^  udvanlai^cH  in 
tile  MacklioiiHe  Hettleiiieiit  W'vri'  excellent,  and  M r.s.  l»a(;klionHe  h 
kiio\vle(|^e  of  cli(M!.s('nia,kin;j^  was  turne(|  to  practical  ar;c()unt 
in  the  home  mamifactiiivi  of  chefsst!.  It  i,s  said  that  this  ohl 
Kn(,jlisli  ]iioneer  was  clo.se  listed  and  somewhat  inclined  t«» 
ovor-exaction  in  the  treutnieiit  accordeil  to  those  who  wer(! 
(employed  in  his  service.  A  story  is  told  of  tin;  way  oik;  of  the 
Mc^Michacl  hoys  looked  oiit  for  himself  while  in  tlii;  employ  of 
Mr.  Hat'kliousi^  as  catthi-maii.  The  cattle  wer"  henled  in 
ditlerent  pluccH,  and  McMichael  seldom  had  an  (tpp<jrt!inity  to 
participatt!   in  the   reeiilar  meals   with   the   family.      We,   often 
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went  huiiifiy,  and  no  provision  was  made  to  meet  the  re(juire- 
ments  of  his  case.  The  clieese  was  cured  in  the  barn,  wliere  it 
was  kept  covered  with  chaff,  and  tlie  neglected  cattle-man 
availed  himself  of  this  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
inner-man.  A  cheese  was  taken  from  the  barn  and  carried  to 
a  place  convenient  for  use  and  secreted,  and  when  this  was 
consumed  another  was  put  in  its  place  and  in  this  way 
McMichael  and  his  fellow-workers  managed  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  in  the  ordinary  fahle  (I'lioff. 

When  the  second  Mrs.  Backhouse  died  the  Scjuire  manned 
a  third  wife — one  Hannah  Haines;  but  he  had  no  children  by 
this  union. 

John  Backhouse  was  one  of  the  seventeen  residents  of 
London  District  included  in  the  first  batch  of  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  connnissiou  was  received  A])ril  1st, 
1800,  but  S(|uire  Backhouse  was  not  sworn  into  office  until  the 
following  June  tex'm  of  the  Court.  During  the  spring  term  of 
the  following  year  the  townsiiip  of  Walsingham  was  set  off'  an 
a  District  Division  for  judicial  purposes.  A  divisional  Court 
of  Re([uests  was  established,  and  S([uire  Backhouse  was  ap- 
pointed an  associate  justice  for  this  Court,  which  was  held  at 
his  own  house. 

S(]uire  Backhouse  was  an  adherens  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England,  and  on  January  3rd,  1803,  he  and  a  number  of  other 
Episcopalian  settlers  met  at  Job  Loder's  tavern,  at  Turkey 
Point,  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  organization  of  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Knglish  Church  in  the  settlement.  Mr. 
Backhouse  presided  at  this  meeting,  and  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing he  was  deputized  to  learn  how  a  glebe  lot  might  be 
obtained  from  Government  and  a  cliTgyman  secured.  He  was 
made  a  uKunber  of  the  first  vestry,  and  was  also  one  of  the  first 
church  wardens.  In  June,  1809,  he  was  sworn  in  as  High 
Constable  for  the  District  of  London. 

Before  the  war  of  1S12  Sijuire  liackhousc  built  a  grist-mill 
and  sawmill  on  his  land  in  Walsingham.  The  gristmill  was. 
the  first  one  erected  in  the  township,  and  was  overlooked  by 
the  American  General  McArthur  during  his  mill-burning  raid. 
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It  was  a  bonanza  for  Mr.  Backhouse,  as  the  little  Russell  mill 
at  Vittoria — the  one  saved  by  a  Masonic  appeal — was  not  (jf 
sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the  reipiirements  of  the  time.  Durinj^ 
the  war  Squire  Backhouse  was  Major  of  the  1st  Norfolk 
Militia,  includinir  Charlotteville,  Walsin^jhan;,  Windliam  and 
Middleton.  When  Finch's  mill  was  burned  tlie  Major  was  at 
Turkey  Point  with  two  or  three  hundred  militiamen :  and,  as 
alleged  by  the  old  settlers,  he  prevented  a  landing  of  the 
Americans  at  Fort  Norfolk  by  making  a  vain  display  of  his 
bright  rt'd  iniiforin  on  the  heights  above,  vvhile  the  enemy  was 
approaching  the  fort.  He  was  blamed  for  this,  because  a  com- 
plete preparation  had  been  made  to  give  the  invaders  a  warm 
reception  when  tluy  landed.  A  company  of  'vgulars  were 
lying  in  wait  in  the  fort,  and  a  detachment  was  stationed  in 
the  cedars  to  cut  off  retreat  by  taking  ])ossession  of,  and 
disabling,  the  boats. 

At  the  sununer  term  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  at 
Vittoria  in  1824,  Squire  Backhou.se  was  chairman,  and  for 
years  after  he  was  reniembei-ed  by  the  young  men  of  that 
time,  for  the  charge  he  gave  the  (irand  Jury  on  that  occasion. 
He  told  them  that  as  th(^  Grand  Incpiest  they  were  the  ccjnserva- 
tors  of  law  and  order  and  the  morals  of  the  District,  and  that  it 
was  their  bounden  duty,  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  to 
di.scountenance  innnorality  and  irreligious  practises  even  to  the 
suppressing  of  infidelity  and  the  destruction  of  anti-Christian 
publications.  A  cluu'ge  of  this  kind  would  naturally  be  remem- 
bered by  the  young  j  eop  ■  as  a  sort  of  memento  of  the  less 
tolerant  ideas  that  prevaile<i  at  that  tini''. 

By  his  first  marriage  Sijuire  Backhouse  had  four  son.s — 
William,  .John,  Abraham  and  Tiiomas  :  and  three  daughters — 
Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Esther.  These  children  were  all  born 
befoi't'  the  family  came  to  Long  Point.  By  the  second  marriage 
he  had  one  son,  ileiny,  and  two  ihiughters — .lane  ami  Nancy. 
As  bffore  stated,  he  had  no  children  by  his  thii'd  wife. 

William  Bu^ikliouse,  eldest  son  of  the  Major,  was  horn  in 
England.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Cai)tain  Kdwai'd 
McMichael,  and  settled  on  Lot  2.'},  a  few  lots  distant  from  the 
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old  homestoad.     He  had  tliirteen  children,  all  of  whom  grow 

up  and   married.     Thei'o    were    four   >sons — George,  John   A., 

James  Jackson  and  Edward  ;  and  nine  daughters — Elizabeth, 

Margaret,  Jane,  Hannah,  Jemima,  Eleanor,  Amelia,  Mary  Ann 

and    Matilda.     Of    this    numerous    family,   (Jeorge    married 

Elizabeth  Haines,  of  Malaliide,  settled  at  Port  Burwell,  and  has 

reached  liis  81st  year.     John  A.  married  Sarah  Bostwick,  and 

settled   on   the    old    liomestead.     He   died    in    1876.     James 

Jackson  married  into  the  Saxon  family,  of  Bayham,  where  he 

also  settled  and  died.     Edward  marrietl  Violet,    daughter  of 

Abraham  Countryman,  of  Port  Rowan.     He  settled  at  Bowling 

Green,    Kentucky,  where   he   still  lives.     Elizabeth  married 

Rev.  Ronuilus  Cook,  a  Methodist  preacher.     She  has  reached 

her  94th  year,  and  is  living  (1S97)  in  Chicago,  with  her  son, 

])r.  Cook.     Margaret  married  Levi  Johnston,  and  settled  in 

Bayham.     After    Mr.   Johnston's   death    she    married    Samuel 

Cairns,  of  Waterfurd.     She  died  in  1887.     Jane  married  David 

Smith,  and  settled  near  Simcoe.     vShe  died  in  1892.     Hannah 

married  Peter   Vanderberg,  .settU'd  in  Iowa,  and  died  in  1893. 

Jemima  married  John  Roberts,  of  Bayham,  and  after  his  death 

she   married   Jesse    Ball,    a   sui'veyor,   of    Vienna.     Eleanor 

married   King  C-ooper,  and   settled  on  a  farm  in  Iowa,  where 

they  still  live.     A.melia  married  James  Willard,  a  storekeeper, 

of  St.   Williams.     She  lives  there  still,  a  widow.     Marv  Ann 

married  John  Taylor,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Walsingham  ; 

and  Matilda  niarried  Isaac  Foster,  Es([.,  and  settled  near  Port 

Royal. 

The  descendants  of  William  Backhouse  are  very  numerous 
and  widely  scattered.  He  was  commissioned  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  led  a  (juiet,  industrious  life. 

John  Backhouse,  secon<l  son  of  the  old  Major,  married 
Hannah  Deilrick,  and  settled  on  the  homestead,  in  John's 
family  were  Lucretia,  who  married  Thomas  Smith ;  Ennna, 
who  married  Frederick  Bouck  ;  John,  who  married  Sarah  Ann, 
(laughter  of  Elder  William  McDermand ;  Atlelaide,  who  mar- 
ried a  man  named  Brandow  ;  Cornelius,  who  died  single  ;  Mary 
Ann,  who  married  John  Alexander  ;  and  Hannah,  who  married 
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Frederick  La  Fortune.     John,  the  only  married  son   in   this 
family,  succeeded  to  the  homestead. 

Abraham  Backhouse,  third  son  of  the  Major,  married  into 
the  Alway  family,  and  settled  at  Clear  Creek,  Houghton.  In 
this  family  were  two  sons — John  and  Abraham,  who  died 
.single  :  and  six  daughters — Margaret  (Mrs.  William  Rusling, 
of  Houghton),  Amelia  (Mrs.  Henry  Perley),  Hannah  (Mrs. 
Albert  J.  Nevill.s),  Emma  (Mrs.  Ceremus  .Smith),  Matilda 
(Mrs.  Smith),  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bn^wn,  of  Aylnier.  Mrs.  Perley 
was  a  well-known  school  teacher  in  an  early  day, 

Thomas  Backhouse,  fourth  son  of  the  JVlajor,  married  Amelia 
Young.  He  inherited  the  Major's  nxill  property,  and  won  a 
reputation  for  himself  as  a  citizen  that  any  man  might  env'y. 
He  was  upright  in  character,  honorable  in  business  transactions, 
and  refined  in  maimers.  In  his  social  affiliations  he  was  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
citizens  of  his  township  in  his  time.  He  had  two  sons — John 
I),  and  Thomas :  and  three  daughters — Jemima,  Ruth  and 
Matilda.  Of  these  sons  and  daughters,  John  ]).  married  Sarah 
])ed rick,  and  settled  in  the  home  neighborhood ;  Thomas  died 
single ;  Jemima  married  Lucas  Dedrick,  and  settled  near  the 
old  home  ;  Ruth  married  in  the  Barrett  family  :  and  Matilda 
married  a  lawyer  named  Holt,  and  settled  near  Port  Rowan. 

Mary  Backhouse,  eldest  daughter  of  the  old  Major,  was 
born  in  England.  She  lived  a  single  life,  and  was  past  eighty 
when  she  died. 

Elizabeth  Backhouse,  the  second  daughter,  married  Alexan- 
der Hutchinson.  Her  children  are  enumerated  in  the  Hutchinson 
genealogy. 

Esther  Backhouse,  third  daughter  of  the  Major,  married 
James  Hutchinson.  Her  children  are  also  enumerated  with  the 
Hutchinsons. 

Henry  Backhouse,  .'fth  and  youngest  son  of  the  Major,  and 
the  only  son  by  his  second  wife,  mairied  into  the  Smith  family, 
and  had  three  sons — Thomas,  Alvenza  and  Jugurtha  ;  and  one 
daughter,  Jane.  No  data  was  furnished  as  to  tlie  marriages  of 
Jane  and  Nancy,  the  ^fajor's  youngest  daughters. 
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SKETCH  CIV. 

OLD  WOODHUUSE  CHURCH,  THE  CRADLE  OF  NORFOLK 

METHODISM. 

It  wiis  ou]y  about  seventy-one  yeiuvs  after  tlie  name  "  Meth- 
odists "  was  first  ^nven  to  the  Wesley  brothers  and  tlieir  fellow 
college  students, and  only  sixty-one  yeai's  after  the  first  Methodist 
Society  was  organized  in  London,  England,  that  this  old  Wood- 
house  Methodist  church  first  assumed  a  definite  form.  This  was- 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  only  about  nine 
years  after  the  founder  of  Methodism  died.  As  a  system  of  organ- 
ized Christian  effort  for  the  evangelization  of  the  struggling 
masses,  Methodism  has  been  a  marked  success  from  its  incej)tion. 
The  name  was  given  to  the  young  college  students  by  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  in  allusion  to  the  exact  and  untthodieal  manner 
in  wliicli  they  performed  the  various.engagements  which  a  sense 
of  Christian  duty  induced  them  to  undertake,  such  as  meeting 
together  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Scripture,  visiting  the 
poor  and  the  prisoners  in  Oxford  jail,  at  reijuUtr  intervals. 
During  the  life  of  its  founder,  Methodism  spread  over  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  States  of  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands :  and  when  John  Wesley  died,  in 
17JU,  there  wei'c  JSO.OOO  mend)ers  of  Methodist  Societies.  The 
first  Mctliodist  preachers  in  America  were  Ricliard  Boardman 
and  Joseph  Pilmoor,  who  came  fiom  England  to  New  York 
about  thirty-two  years  before  the  Woodhouse  Methodist  church 
was  organized. 

Methodism  possesses  a  most  wonderful  vitality.  It  will  take 
root,  grow  and  nudtiply  where  nothing  else  will.  It  is  adapted 
to  every  clime  and  to  all  nationalities.     It  is  the  great  harbinger 
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of  advancing  civilization  ;  and  it  not  only  pioneers  its  way  into 
the  primeval  forest  at  the  first  click  of  the  settler's  axe,  bnt  it 
also  remains  behind  and  adjusts  itself  to  the  hi<^hest  and  best 
cultured  social  developments.  There  is  a  social  side  to  Methodism 
which  makes  it  very  popxilar  with  the  masses :  but  the  secret 
of  its  ^reat  influence  over  the  people  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the 
intense  earnestness  of  its  appeals  to  the  emotional  side  of  human 
nature. 

The  olil  circuit-riders  of  London  District  were  heroes  in 
their  Master's  cause.  They  were  men  of  iron  nerve.  The  heat 
of  summer,  the  snows  and  icy  blasts  of  winter,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  had  no  terrors  for  them.  They  pioneered  their 
way  through  stretches  of  entangled  forest  and  malarial  swamps, 
with  all  their  earthly  belongings  tucked  away  in  their  saddle- 
bags, with  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  proves  their  sincerity 
and  stamps  their  names  with  reverential  respect.  When  a 
brother  in  Christ  was  found  in  some  remote  settlement,  his  log 
cabin  was  made  a  temporary  temple  of  worship.  Every  little 
clearing  was  visited  for  miles  around,  and  the  settlers  induced 
to  assemble  at  the  Christiati  brother's  cal)in  to  hear  the  Word 
preached,  and  from  these  primitive  gatherings  was  developed 
the  nucleus  of  a  future  Methodist  Society. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  old  papers  and  early  minutes  of  the 
Woodhouse  Methodist  Society  have  either  been  destroyed  or 
carried  away  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown.  We  are  left 
in  the  dark,  therefore,  as  to  the  early  history  of  this  old  chui'ch; 
and  must  accept,  instead,  the  traditionary  fragments  gathered 
from  the  oldest  living  members. 

Before  the  present  century  was  born,  a  log  school-house  had 
been  erected  on  the  sand  knoll  a  little  west  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  William  Matthews,  on  Lot  2,  in  the  Gore  of  Woodhouse. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  school  houses  erected  in  Norfolk,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  first  teacher  was,  and 
what  the  names  of  his  pupils.  In  this  school-house  the  early 
missionaries  held  their  meetings,  and  a  Sunday  School  was  also 
held  here.     These  meetings  and  this  Sunday  School  were  not 
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denominational.  At  this  early  pex'iod  of  our  history,  no  religious 
movement  was  distinctly  denominational.  Settlement  was 
sparse,  and  no  religious  services  or  any  kind  of  organized  move- 
ment was  possible,  except  by  united  effort.  Philip  Forse  was 
the  original  owner  of  the  lot  whereon  stands  the  church  edifice. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  Methodists,  and  yet  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if,  when  he  donated  the  land,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  for  a  church  site  and  burying-ground,  he  anticipated 
the  time  when  it  would  be  owned  and  controlled  exclusively  by 
the  Methodists.  The  land  was  donated  to  meet  a  matured  want 
on  the  part  of  the  settlers  at  large,  for  a  public  burying-ground, 
and  it  was  donated  for  this  purpose ;  and  on  the  moss-covered 
old  tombstones  that  crowd  each  other  in  this  sacred  old  city  of 
the  dead,  may  be  read  the  names  of  old  pioneers  of  every  kind 
of  religious  faith,  and  also  those  having  no  religious  faith. 
And  when  the  tir.st  little  church  was  erected  in  the  first  year  of 
the  new  century — as  is  supposed — settlers  of  all  religious  beliefs, 
as  well  as  those  of  no  faith,  contributed  a  helping  hand  in  its 
erection.  The  first  religious  services  were  conducted  principally 
by  the  Methodists — as,  indeed,  had  been  the  case  when  services 
were  previously  heM  in  the  log  school-house — and  a  ]\Iethodist 
Society  was  at  once  organized. 

The  first  local  preacher  in  charge  of  this  pioneer  Methodist 
Society  was  Elder  Daniel  Freeman ;  and  the  first  body  buried 
in  the  grounds  was  Elder  Freeman's  little  daughtei*,  Mary 
Swazie.  It  is  said  that  Andrew  Smith,  Col.  Isaac  Gilbert, 
Thomas  Marr  and  Sanmol  Decew  were  pioneer  trustees,  and 
tluit  Samuel  Decew  was  the  first  Recording-Steward.  Among 
the  original  members  were  the  following:  James  Matthews  and 
wife,  Philip  Forse  and  wife,  Mrs.  John  Bowlby,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lemon,  Frederick  Sovereign  and  wife,  Mrs.  Charles  Manners, 
Daniel  Hazen  and  wife,  Daniel  Freeman  and  wife,  Philip  Austin 
and  wife,  Jacob  Buchner,  and  George  Salmon  and  wife.  The 
latter  was  not  related  to  Colonel  Salmon. 

It  is  said  that  Daniel  Hazen  and  his  wife  came  to  the  meet- 
ings on  foot ;  that  Mr.  Hazen  came  quite  regularly,  and  that 
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Mrs.  Hazen  accompanied  him  at  least. four  times  each  year — 
when  the  (juarterly  meetin<js  were  held ;  and  that  they  walked 
through  the  forest  nil  the  way  from  their  home  in  Walsingham. 
It  was  seventeen  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  their  pioneer 
cabin  to  the  little  meeting-house ;  but  if  the  footsteps  of  this, 
pioneer  father  and  mother  could  be  trace<l  to-day,  in  the  wind- 
ings and  deviations  that  a  new  and  sparsely-settled  country 
made  necessary,  the  distance  would  be  nnich  greati-r.  They 
carried  a  luncheon  with  them,  and  long  before  the  sim  kissed 
the  new-born  day  they  were  well  on  their  way.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Methodism  grew  and  flourished  ? 

In  1818  the  little  pioneer  society  had  outgi'own  its  church 
edifice,  and  a  larger  building  became  necessary.  David  Marr 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  new  building,  while  all  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  in  due  time  it  was  completed 
and  paid  for.  Among  the  additional  names  appearing  on  the 
Recording  Steward's  book  at  this  time  were :  Colonel  Isaac 
Gilbert  and  wife.  Colonel  E.  M.  Gilbert  and  wife.  John  Gilbert 
and  wife.  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson  and  wife,  Robert  Monroe 
and  wife,  Ephraim  Tisdale  and  wife,  Shelar  Buchner,  Jacob 
Buchner,  jun.,  and  wife,  and  Reynard  Potts  and  wife. 

In  about  1860  the  Society  resolved  to  build  a  brick  edifice 
of  still  larger  proportions.  The  contract  was  let  to'j^CJeorge 
Scott  and  Holmes  Mattliews — the  former  superintending  the 
mason  work  and  the  latter  tlie  wood  work.  The  old  l)uil(ling 
was  sold  to  the  contractors  and  taken  down  l)y  them,  and  the 
material  made  use  of  in  the  building  of  the  shed.sjmd  for  other 
purposes.  The  lumber  used  cost  i?2  per  thousand.  The 
building  was  furnished  with  a  tall  .spire,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  workmen  could  plainly  see  people  moving  about  on 
the  streets  of  Simcoe.  Subseiiuently  the  spire  was  blown 
down  during  a  severe  storm,  and  the  present  belfiy  was 
constructed. 

^jefore  the  lot  from  which  the  church  grounds  were  taken 
passed  out  of  Colonel  Salmon's  hands,  an  enlargement  of  the 
cemetery  grounds  became  necessary.     The  Colonel  was  oftered 
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$200  per  acre  For  ii(l<litioiial  teri'itory,  but  he  stubbornly 
refused  to  sell :  and  after  his  estate  passed  into  other  hands, 
the  Society  purchased  ten  acres  at  SOO  i)er  acre.  Every  avail- 
able spot  in  the  old  grounds  had  been  utilized;  yes,  more  than 
utilized,  for  it  fre([uently  iiappened  that  the  digging  of  a  new 
grave  was  but  the  opening  of  some  umnarked  and  forgotten 
oil!  <£rave.  What  a  reminder  is  this  of  the  utter  insignificance 
of  human  life  and  the  oblivion  of  death  I 

The  longest  series  of  revival  meetings  ever  held  by  this  old 
Society  occurred  in  about  the  year  1828,  luider  tlu;  leadership 
of  Elder  Prindle.  It  continued  for  fourteen  consecutive  weeks, 
and  was,  in  a  true  sense,  a  regular  old-fashioned  lirotvdcled 
meeting.  Elder  Prindle  was  a  veritable  mountain  of  flesh.  It 
required  two  chairs  to  hol<l  him  when  seated,  and  he  could  not 
climb  into  or  out  of  a  wagon,  e.Kcept  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
which  he  always  carrieil  WMth  him.  He  was  a  Freemason,  and 
it  was  during  the  Morgan  excitement  the  long  protracted  meet- 
ing was  held.  Morgan's  mysterious  disappearance  had  occurred 
oidy  about  two  years  previous  to  this,  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
rumors  had  been  in  circulation  as  to  what  became  of  him.  An 
anti-Masonic  feeling  existed  among  many  members  of  the 
Society,  and  the  love  these  bore  for  Prindle  was  not  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  of  his  being  a  IVIason.  They  said  his  corpu- 
lency was  caused  by  his  having  swallowed  Morgan — a  story 
wdiich  many  a  youngster  at  that  time  fully  believed.  Although 
circulated  as  a  rough  joke  on  the  corpulent  preacher,  it  was 
about  as  reasonable  as  nine-tenths  of  the  stories  that  were  set 
afloat  as  veritable  facts.  Certainly,  the  alleged  fact  of  having 
found  Morgan's  boots  inside  of  a  large  sturgeon  caught  in  the 
Niagara  River  was  fully  as  reasonable  as  the  Prindle  joke 
would  be  if  told  as  an  actual  fact. 

The  annual  tea-meetings  held  in  the  old  Woodhouse  church 
have  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  their  large  attendance,  their 
bounteous  spread,  and  their  pleasurable  entertainments.  1'he 
first  one  was  held  shortly  after  the  present  church  building  was 
completed,  and  the  .sum   of  $160,  net,  is   said   to   have   been 
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realized.     This  was   a   marked    succeH.s,  and    has    never    lieen 
excelled  by  any  subsecpient  ettbrt. 

Norfolk  Metluxlism  has  enjoyefl  a  century's  growth,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  its  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  From  tht> 
published  statistics  of  1897  we  learn  that  the  larger  nuiidier  of 
Norfolk  circuits  are  included  in  the  Simcoe  District,  which 
forms  the  .seventh  in  the  Hamilton  Conference.  The  remaining 
circuits  are  included  in  the  Norwich  District.  The  circuit 
which  includes  the  old  mother  church,  and  which  ought  to  bear 
her  name,  is  known  as  the  Port  Dover  circuit.  The  number  of 
Norfolk  circuits,  including  Kelvin,  is  thirteen,  embracing  a 
total  membership  of  3,878  .souls,  besides  eighty-nine  catechu- 
mens. Of  course  this  entire  membership  is  not  included  in 
Norfolk's  population,  but  it  must  also  bt;  remembered  that 
many  Norfolk  Methodists  are  numbered  in  outside  circuits,  .so 
that  the  number  given  is  probably  fairly  representative  of  the 
^strength  of  Methodism  in  Norfolk.  The  membership  of  the 
Epworth  League  and  other  auxiliary  societies  are  classified  in 
districts,  and  the  totals  for  Norfolk,  therefore,  cannot  be  gleaned. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Bennett,  B.A.,  is  the  present  chairman,  and  Rev.  W. 
E.  Pescott,  B.A.,  the  present  secretary  of  Simcoe  District.  The 
former  is  the  present  pastor  of  the  old  pioneer  mother  church. 
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THE  GERMAN  SETTLEMENT  IN  MIDDLETON. 


TiiROUGHOi'T  these  sketclies  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
tlic  superior  moral  cliaracteristics  of  the  pioneer  heads  of  Nor- 
folk's old  families.     This  moral  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  old 
foundation-builders  accounts  for  the  supi'rior  moral  wortli  of 
the   citizenship    of     "  Glorious    Old  Norfolk"    to-day.     As    to 
national  it}'  our  grand  ancestors  came  from  eveiy  where,  and  the 
best  blood  of  all  civili/ed  Christian  nations  is  incorporated  in 
their  ])osterity.     Through  the  intermarriage  of  the  descendants, 
of  the  old  ])ioneers  the  original  elements  have  become  blended, 
and  tiuis  we  have  a  composite  type  of  citizenship  that  makes  as- 
the  mo,st  highly-devekiped  people  in  the  world.     We  sometimes- 
speak  of  this  or  that  element  in  our  population  as  a  "  foreign  " 
clement:  but  if  this  means  anything,  it  is  that  the  element  in 
([Ui'stion,  ha\ing  been  added  to  the  mixttu'e  at  a  more  recent 
date,  has  not  yet  become  incorporated  in  the  common  mass.     It 
will    lose  its   identity   in  a,  generation  or  two,  however,  and 
although  the  feature  of  distinctiveness  will  be  lost  forever,  the 
fusion  will  add  tone  and  \igor  to  the  composite  whole.     1'here 
are   elements  of  population    which   would   lower  the  common 
standard,  but  thanks  to  the  divinity  vhat  makes  and  unmakes 
nations,  such  elements  have  never  fastened  themselves  upon  the 
soil  of  Norfolk.     Tlu;  man  who  built  the  first  permanent  white 
man's    home   in   the   Norfolk    wilderness  was  a  Pennsylvania. 
Dutchman,  and  fi'om  that  first  .settlement  down  to  the  present 
time,  men  and  women  throuiih   whose  veins  coursed  the  bloo'l 
of  so. lie  old  Dutch  or  (Jerman  family,  have  played  an  important 
part  in  making  the  country  what  it  is. 

liut  it  is  those   hardy  CJerman  families  that  came  to  us  at 
the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  and  settled  in 
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tlie  pine  forests  of  Middieton  that  form  the  special  subject  of 
this  sketch.  These  German  pioneers  have  performed  a  most 
difficult  task.  They  have  converted  a  (hirk  forbiddin*^  forest 
into  fruitful  farms,  and  tlie  enjoyment  which  they  derive  from 
<^ood,  comfortable  homes  in  their  old  ai.^e,  is  a  just  and  fitting 
recompense  for  the  luu'dsliips  and  privations  suffered  durinfrthe 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  Middieton  bush  life.  Bein<;- natives, 
mostly,  of  the  old  kin<^dom  of  Wurtendier^-,  they  i-eceived  a 
fi;ndamental  education,  and  were  trained  to  habits  of  industry 
and  frugal  economy.  Born  in  hund)le  peasant  homes,  their  lot 
was  the  connnon  lot  of  the  peasantry  in  all  old  European 
countries — a  life  devoid  of  luxury  and  devoted  to  slavish  toil, 
and  utterly  hopeless  as  to  future  prospects  of  pi'omotion  or  of 
ac(|uiring  homes  for  themselves.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  the 
sons  and  dauy'liters  of  old  Wurtend)erg  have  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  their  "  Faterland."  It  is  a  small  eounti'v — being  only 
a  little  larger  than  the  western  peninsula  of  Onttvrio — and  yet 
it  has  a  won<lerful  history,  extending  all  the  way  back  to  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Kmpire.  It  has  a  fine  climate,  and  is  lieh 
in  natural  resources.  The  educational  institutions  of  Wurtem- 
berg  are  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  conntry  in  the  world, 
havini:  so  limited  an  area.  The  land  that  i>ave  birth  to  the 
larger  nundier  of  these  ]\Iiddleton  pioTieers,  gave  the  woi'ld  such 
men  as  Schiller,  IThland,  Brentz,  Baur,  Strauss,  Kepler,  Sti«'fel, 
the  Gartners,  Schonbein,  Wachter,  Hetch  and  the  famous 
Dannecker.  To  show  the  industi'ial  status  of  this  little  king- 
dom with  its  population  of  only  1,SI8,5.S9,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that,  in  1(S7I,  the  total  value  of  land,  houses,  railroads, 
moval)les,  etc.,  was  estimated  at  2,710,000,000  ilorins,  and  the 
income  of  the  people  at  270,000,000  Ilorins. 

The  old  fathers  and  mothers  who  made  up  the  vanguard  in 
the  Middieton  settlement  weri'  boys  iind  girls  in  old  "  Fater- 
land "  when  (he  jfood  King  William  1.  succeeded  his  father — 
Duke  Fredei'ick  II. — as  king  of  Wurtemberg,  and  began  his 
long  prosperous  reign  (.)ver  th  •  r.ewly-iiwule  kuigdom.  About 
the  ycai-  1(S40  these  boys  and  gu'Is  had  become  men  and  women. 
The  kingdom  had  [)ro.spere<l  under  the  new  I'eigii  as  it  had 
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never  Ix'l'ori',  fiml  iiuuiy  ii  voun^"  pe'isaut  in  Wurtemberi;'  and 
the  !i<l joining'  States  of  Havaria  and  Baden  was  seized  witli  a 
determination  to  raise  aljove  their  iidierited  environments,  and 
beeome  lords  ol'  their  own  manors.  But  tliey  could  not  do  this 
in  their  native  laml,  and  so  tliey  I'esolved  to  migrate  to  the 
new  worlil.  There  was  no  .sacriHee  of  ancestral  homes  and 
distinguishing'  soeial  positions  when  tliese  old  German  pioneers 
Lade  tlieii-  fellow -laborers  faivwell  and  turned  theii'  faces 
towards  the  m  w  land.  They  came  not  with  money  to  buy 
lands,  but  with  stout  hearts,  eli'ar  consciences  and  willing 
hands.  They  knew  that  in  Upper  Canada  work  was  plentiful, 
Avages  good  and  lauds  cheap  :  and  that  these  were  sure  and 
certain  stepping-stones  to  the  ac(|uisition  of  homes  of  their  own. 
They  had  l)een  reare(l  in  the  religious  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
they  knew  that  in  the  new  J3ritish  province  there  were  no 
domineering  creeds  or  titled  aristocracy  :  and  they  had  the 
intelligence  to  understand  that  liritish  institutions  in  the  new 
world  guai.inteed  to  every  man  the  fullest  possible  measure  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  without  being  subjected  to  the  danger 
of  social  upheavals  and  periodical  political  disru[)tions  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  republicanism. 

Xot  being  able  to  speak  the  Knglish  language,  and  being 
C()m[)elled  to  engage  at  farm  work  for  wages,  they  sought  out 
homes  among  those  who  were  able  to  speak — in  a  measure  at 
least — their  own  language.  On  the  Twenty-mile  Creek,  near 
St.  C/atharines,  there  was  at  this  time  a  Peinisylvania  Dutch 
settlement:  and  the  old  settlers  being  then  alive  and  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  were  able  to  connnunicate  in  a  (icrman 
dialect.  It  was  here  where  many  of  the  original  German 
pioneers  of  jMiddleton  found  employment.  Hei-e  they  worked 
on  farms  for  two,  three  or  four  years,  earning  the  money  that 
n»ade  up  the  lir.st  payments  on  their  Middleton  lands. 

The  original  (Jerman  si'ttlement  in  Miihlleton  was  confined 
to  a  section  bounded  on  the  east  by  Big  Creek,  s(Mith  by 
Charlotteville,  west  by  the  Bartlett  sideroad,  ami  north  l)y 
Talbot  Street.  Of  course,  this  teri'itory  was  not  all  occupied 
by  German  settlei's,  but  the  original  settlement  was  nearly  all 
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included  within  the  boundaries  mentioned.  The  nio.st  of  thi.s 
teri'itory  was  a  den.se,  uninhabited  pine  forest  previous  to  tlie 
coniino;  of  the  (Jcnnans.  To  the  IJeck  family  belongs  the 
hdiiDr  of  establi.shin*;'  the  tii'st  (Jt'i'iiiau  honx-  in  the  settlement. 
It  is  saitl  that  Jacob  !5eck  had  some  means  when  he  left 
Wurtembero- — at  least  he  was  suHiciently  foi'ehanded  to  rent 
a  farm  on  what  was  called  tlie  Fifteen-mile  Creek,  which  he 
worked  for  .several  years  previous  to  his  Middleton  settlement, 
which  was  etiected  somewhei-e  about  the  year  1(S45.  The  Becks 
were  prominent  amonn-  their  feli(jw  countrymen,  and  it  mi<^ht 
be  truthfully  said  that  it  was  throueh  theii-  influence  and 
leadership  the  settlement  was  founded.  The  next  fanuly  to 
ett'ect  a  settlement  was,  probably,  that  of  Jacob  Kohl.  (Jthers 
followed  in  quick  succe.ssion,  nnd  in  I.S.')4  we  Hnd  the  settle- 
ment Well  established,  and  consistinif  of  the  Beck,  Kohl,  (iehriii<r, 
Demuth,  Fluliei',  Hanselmann,  Veit,  Voit^t,  Cllenk,  Beyer,  Arn, 
Annbrust,  Renter,  Innuel,  Hoeiber,  Jauss,  Fiek  and  Loewen- 
stein  families.  It  is  (juite  possible  that  other  fanulies  had 
come  in  previous  to  this  time,  ami,  if  so,  their  names  are 
unintentionally  omitteil  in  this  sketch.  Since  l'S.")4  many  new 
fannlies  have  come  in,  and  thes(\  with  the  inerease  of  the  old 
fanulies,  have  extended  the  .settlement  in  all  directions. 

The  old  .settleis  were  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  and 
as  early  as  1S4S  the  little  .settlement  was  visited  by  Lutheran 
ministers,  who  preached  to  the  .settlers  in  their  homes.  The 
little  conyre^ration  thus  organized  met  at  re^'ular  intervals  at 
the  home  of  .some  .settle)',  and  listiMieil  to  the  reading;'  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  Matthias  Voiot.  In  ISSl  a  certain  pulpit 
adventuri'r,  l)y  the  name  of  Wert,  came  to  the  .settlement,  and 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  collecting'  .some  funds  h(^  took  his 
de|(arture.  Shortly  after  this  the  Rev.  A.  Ernst,  an  American 
Lutheran  clernfyman,  came  up  from  Rainhani,  where  he  hud 
been  lal)oriniL,s  and  oru-unlzed  a  l.<utheran  Church.  He  preached 
his  first  surmon  Fi'bruary  2.Sth,  bS.')4,  and,  on  the  folNr.v'inir 
lU'd  ilay  of  April,  founded  tin.'  new  church  with  ei;;iiteen  or 
twenty  families.  In  the  following;  Jiuie  the  dnn-ch  joineil  the 
Synotl.     Durint;  this  same  year  John  Veit  donated  four  acres 
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of  land  for  churcli  and  cemetery  purposes,  and  on  November 
26th  it  was  dedicated.  In  January,  18')5,  Rev.  E.  Roder,  a 
foreign  Indian  missionary,  was  called  to  the  settlement.  He 
was  the  Hr.st  regular  pastor,  the  services  being  held  in  the 
public  school-house.  On  the  27th  day  of  February  following 
the  parsonage  was  completed,  and  a  mouth  later  the  Hrst 
church  e<lifice  was  completed.  It  was  a  log  structure,  22  feet 
wide  and  82  feet  long,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  14th  day  of 
April.  In  Decembex',  18G0,  Rev.  E.  Roder  was  called  away,  and 
Rev.  Sprangler  succeeded  him.  About  this  time  the  need  of  a 
more  conniiodious  church  eilitice  was  felt,  and  as  the  settlement 
had  grown  to  the  northward,  the  present  site  was  decided  upon. 
A  new  parsonage  was  built,  and  in  18G3  the  present  neat  and 
tasty  church  (Mlitice  was  dedicated. 

According  to  Lutheran  church  statistics  fui'  189C,  the 
Lutheran  population  in  the  .settlement  is  put  down  at  825 
souls,  and  the  total  number  of  communicants  at  about  the  same 
number.  I'here  are  sixty-four  voting  members,  and  as  these 
are  represented  by  heads  of  families,  mostly,  the  nuudx'i"  of 
Lutheran  families  cannot  be  very  much  short  of  that  given  for 
voting  members.  The  churcli  is  included  in  the  Canada  District 
of  the  Missouri  Synod.  'I'here  is  a  Parochial  School  in  con- 
nection with  the  church,  having  a  list  of  thirty-eight  pu})ils. 
The  jiresent  pastor  is  the  Ilev.  R.  Ivretzmann,  a  scholarly 
gentleman  of  most  pleasing  manners. 

A  post-oHice  is  located  near  the  church,  which  bears  the  old 
country  appellation  of  Rhineland.  It  is  served  bi-weekly  from 
Delhi,  and  is  kept  at  present  by  Philip  Ullman. 

The  names  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  church  are  as 
follows:  Matthias  Voigt,  Leonhard  Demutli,  .laliann.  Armbrust, 
Leonbanl  Veit,  Friedrich  Veit,  iJeorg  Peck,  Jjconhard  Scliott, 
Georg  Jauss,  Geoig  Inimel,  Leoidiard  Voigt,  Nikolaus  Mueller, 
Leoidiard  Glenk,  Jaliann  Veit,  Michai'l  Hoeiber,  Heinrich  Lnmeb 
Willielm  Zinimer,  Thoma.-i  Jauss,  Christoph  Loi'Wenstein,  Jacob 
Koehler,  (ieorg  Schuessler  and  l\Iartin  .biuss, 

]'ri'\ious  to  184")  a  few  CJermjin  ffimilics  bad  scttlefl  on  the 
east  side  of  Big  Creek,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  Methodist  Society 
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had  made  its  appearance  among  them.  In  IHM)  Jahann  Han- 
selmann  came  to  the  settlement,  and  in  18.57  a  Methodist 
church  edifice  was  erected  on  the  west  side,  on  land  donatetl  by 
Mr.  Hanselmann.  The  Ri'V.  Stephen  Morley  was  the  first  pastor. 
The  constituent  membei's  of  the  society  were  the  following-: 
Gotlieb  Staib,  Conrad  Stuertzinger,  Jahann  Loehl,  Leonlmrd 
Hansehnaini,  Jahann  Hanselmann,  Jahann  Gehrin^,  Michael 
Fhihei',  Heinrich  Beier,  Matthias  Geiger,  Wilhehu  Sluiefcr  and 
Daniel   Mun/.     Of  these  pioneer  mendjers  Mr.  Shaefer  is  the 


onlv  one  livniff. 


The  old  Hanselmann  farm  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  is  at  present  occupied  by  Jahann  (John),  son  of 
tlie  old  pioneer.  When  Leonhard  Hanselmann  settled  in  the 
Middleton  pine  forest,  the  boards  needed  as  a  covering  for  his 
pioneer  log  cabin  were  carried  up  the  steep  bank  of  Big  Creek 
by  himself  and  wife. 

Jacob  Beck,  the  original  settler,  liad  two  sons — George  and 
Michael.  (Jeoi'ge  Beck  was  not  only  prominent  among  his 
countrymen,  but  he  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Middleton, 
having  served  Ins  adopted  township  as  a  councillor  for  several 
years.     Father  and  lioth  sons  ai'e  deail. 

.lacob  Kohl  was  a  son  of  old  Wurtend)erg.  As  before  .stateil, 
lie  l)uilt  the  second  log  cabin  in  the  settlement.  He  had  five 
.sons — .John,  George,  Conrad,  Michael  and  William;  and  a  num- 
ber of  daughters.  The  Ivohl  family  were  related  to  the  Becks, 
and  have  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  l)y  their  fellow 
countrymen. 

Mr.  (lehriny  luul  three  sons — .h)hn,  George  and  Andrew. 
The  latter  succeeded  to  the  old  homestead. 

Leonhard  Demuth  came  from  Bavaria,  near  the  VVurtendterg 
line.     He  had  one  son,  Leonhard,  ami  four  or  Hve  <laughter.s. 

Michael  Fluher  had  one  son,  John,  and  a  nundx-r  of 
daughters.  Mr.  Fluher  established  one  of  (lu>  most  popular 
lionies  in  the  settlement,  and  his  children  married  into  leading 
families. 

Leoidiard  Hansi-lmami  had  one  son,  Matthias,  and  one 
dauifhter,  who  marrieil  Hein-\-  Kvder. 
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Leonhard  Veit  and  his  brotliers  came  from  Wurtembev";. 
Leonhard  had  one  dau^jhter,  Margaret,  wlu)  became  the  wife  of 
Michael  Veit,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  in  the  settlement 
at  the  present  time. 

Jahann  Veit  had  three  danorhters.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  orit^inal  movement  for  or<;anizin£:  a  church,  and  donated 
the  land  on  which  the  first  church  editice  was  erected.  He  was 
a  weaver  by  trade,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  loom  gave  him  a 
good  start. 

Matthias  Voigt  was  also  a  prominent  character  in  pioneer 
church  matters,  and  exerted  himself  in  keeping  together  the 
little  congregation  before  the  church  was  organized.  He  came 
from  old  Wurtemljerg,  and  had  three  sons — Frederick,  John 
and  Matthias.     The  latter  succeeded  to  the  old  homestead. 

Leonhard  Glenk,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  was 
left  a  widower  with  an  only  daughter.  Subse(|uently  he  mar- 
ried again  and  moved  to  Rainham,  where  he  raised  a  family. 

Heinrich  Beier  Avas  born  in  the  old  Grand-duchy  of  Baden. 
He  had  three  sons — John,  Henry  and  Ely  :  ami  a  number  of 
daughters. 

Cornelius  Arn  came  also  from  Baden.  He  had  four  sons — 
Cornelius,  Ely,  John  and  Charles ;  and  a  number  of  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Pho'be,  married  David  Staib. 

Jahann  Ai-mbrust  was  a  leading  tigure  in  the  settlement 
and  a  prominent  member  of  his  church.  In  common  with  all 
the  pioneer  settlers,  Mr.  Armbrust  saw  pretty  tough  times  in 
the  Middleton  woods.  When  he  had  chopped  and  burned  off 
his  first  littler  fallow  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  an  ox  team  or 
tools  too  woi'k  witli.  His  nearest  neighbor  was  a  mile  away. 
He  borrowed  an  ox  team  of  one  neighbor  and  a  plough  of 
ajiother — carrying  it  on  his  shoulder  a  mile  through  the  woods 
— when  he  turned  the  first  furrow  on  his  land.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  settlenn'iit  he  and  his  neighbors  lessened  the 
pinch  of  privation  as  nnich  as  po.ssible  by  seeking  harvest 
work  and  other  kinds  of  employment  on  the  older  farms  in  the 
outlvinf  districts.  One  season  he  and  John  Veit  worked  in 
Norwich  during  harvest  time,  and  they  returned  with    three 
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hopfs  taken  as  part  pay  for  their  services.  They  wei-e  fourteen 
miles  from  home,  and  after  completing  their  last  day's  work, 
set  out  on  their  lon<^  walk,  driving  the  hogs  befoiv  them.  A 
good  share  of  the  way  led  thrcmgh  the  woods  and  the  night 
was  very  dark.  Before  reaching  home  they  were  caught  in  a 
terrific  thunder  storm,  which  made  it  so  dark  they  could  not 
see  their  hands  before  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapid 
flashing  of  the  lightning  procedure  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. A  few  days  after  this  ex|)crioiU'c  the  hogs  strayed  away 
and  returned  to  the  home  of  their  former  owner.  It  was  dur- 
ing a  time  of  great  hardship,  and  while  Mr.  Armbrust  bewailed 
his  prospective  loss,  Mi's.  Armbrust  saitl  she  didn't  blame  the 
hogs  a  bit  for  running  away  from  such  a  place.  Mr.  Armbrust 
had  two  sons  —  George  and  Charles :  and  on.e  daughter, 
Catherine. 

"^rhe  Renter  brothei's,  Jahann  and  Heinrich,  were  natives  of 
Wurtembertj.  Jahann  settled  east  of  Bier  Creek,  and  raised 
three  sons — John,  Henry  and  Gideon :  and  a  number  of 
daughters.  Heinrich  settled  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
original  settlement,  and  had  one  son,  John,  and  two  or  thi'ee 
daughters. 

The  lunnel  brothers  were  also  natives  of  old  Wurtemberg. 
They  settled  on  Lot  34,  in  the  2nd  concession.  Heinrich 
Immel  had  one  son,  Leonard,  and  one  daughter,  Eli/a.  Georg 
Immel  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  He  left  the  old  country  in 
184G,  and  after  living  three  years  in  Buttalo,  worked  at  his 
trade  five  years  in  the  Twenty-mile  Creek  settlement  before  ho 
came  to  Middleton.  While  clearinix  his  fii-st  fallow  he  cut  out 
and  skidded  up  one  hundred  select  pine  logs.  The  logs  Wfi'e 
clear  and  aveiagi'd  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  yet  the  most 
he  could  get  foi-  thenj  was  a  York  shilling  a  log.  He  had  two 
sons — Jacob  and  John,  the  latter  of  whom  occupies  the  old 
homestead. 

Christoph  Loewevistein  woi'i<('tl  on  farms  in  the  Twenty- 
mile  Creek  settlement  four  yi'ars,  during  which  time  he  ,sa\('(l 
$400  dollars  of  the  wages  earned.  With  this  money  he  came 
up  to  Middleton  in    IS5I,  and  made  a  pai't  payment  on  Lot  29, 
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3nl  concession,  which  hu  purchased  and  settled  upon.  Mrs. 
LoeweJistein  had  been  employed  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  previous 
to  lujr  marriage,  and  when  she  came  into  the  pine  forest  of 
Middleton  the  awful  solitude  of  her  surroundings  and  the 
nightly  howling  of  the  wolves  nearly  frightened  her  to  death. 
For  her  it  was  a  terrible  experience,  and  she  persuaded  her 
luisband  to  sell  a  part  of  his  land  so  that  she  might  have  a 
neighbor.  Mr.  Leowenstein  had  three  sons — John,  George  and 
Jacol) :  and  three  daughters.  John  occupies  the  old  homestead. 
The  old  people  are  both  living. 

The  Jauss  brothers — Georg,  Thomas  and  Martin — settled 
on  Talbot  Street.  All  three  are  dead.  Thomai-'  Jauss  succeeded 
George  Beck  as  German  representative  in  the  Middleton 
Council.  He  was  popular  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
left  a  good  public  record  behind  him.  His  son,  George, 
occupies  the  homestead,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Township 
Coxincil  at  present. 

As  before  stated,  many  families  have  come  to  the  settlement 
since  1854,  and  they  have  added  moral  worth  to  the  genera' 
community.  It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the  township  of 
Middleton,  and  the  county  at  large  for  that  matter,  when  Jacob 
Beck  and  his  sons  built  their  log  cabin  on  the  west  bank  of 
Big  Creek.  It  herakled  the  addition  to  our  population  of  an 
element  that  will  make  it  better.  Being  assimilative,  its  most 
beneficial  effects  will  be  realized  when  future  generations  tread 
our  streets  and  till  our  lands.  Our  German  citizens  are  models 
of  patient  industry,  moral  uprightness  of  character  and  sterling 
lionesty ;  and  the  evidences  of  thrift  everywhere  abounding  in 
the  settlement,  prove  that  they  aiv  also  adepts  in  the  practice 
of  good  wholesome  economy. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  a 
man  who  left  his  Wurtemberg  home  when  but  a  boy,  and  came 
to  America  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  was  only  nineteen  years 
old  when  he  applied  for  work  at  the  farm  of  John  Kitchen, 
Esi].,  in  the  spring  of  1.S54.  He  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of 
English,  and  had  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  his  hands:  and  yet 
this  man  built  up  a  comfortable  home  of  his  own,  and  occupied 
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a  seat  in  the  Middleton  Council  for  about  twelve  years,  refusing 
the  Reeveship  on  one  occasion.  This  man's  name  was  William 
Armbrust,  a  nephew  of  John  Armbrust. 

"  Billy  "  used  to  relate  a  very  funny  thing  that  happened 
during  the  first  sunnner  he  worked  on  Deacon  Kitchen's  farm. 
The  Deacon  was  called  away  on  business  one  day,  and  before 
leaving  home  he  set  "  Billy  "  at  cultivating  corn.  The  cultivator 
was  new,  and  the  Deacon  tokl  him  he  would  hang  him  if  he  ran 
against  anything  and  broke  it.  There  was  only  one  stump  in 
the  held,  and  when  Billy  came  to  it  he  ran  against  it  and  broke 
the  cultivatoi'.  He  did  not  fully  understand  what  the  Deacon 
had  said,  and  about  the  only  thing  he  could  make  out  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  in  case  he  broke  the  cultivator,  was  the 
word  "  hang,"  and  as  he  couldn't  hang  the  horse,  and  not 
havincjbeen  in  the  country  lonix  enouiih  to  have  a  desire  to  hanrf 
himself,  he  concluded  to  hang  tin,'  cultivator.  Accordingly,  he 
unhitched  the  horse  and  carried  the  cultivator  to  the  bush  near 
by,  where  he  accomplished  his  purpose  by  bending  over  a  stout 
sapling.  He  then  put  out  the  horse  and  strolled  into  the 
village  to  await  furthur  oi'ders  when  the  Deacon  came  home. 

Billy  saved  his  earnings  in  true  German  style,  and  after  he 
was  married,  settled  on  Talbot  .Street,  where  he  kept  a  hotel  for 
fifteen  years.  After  Thomas  Jauss  met  with  the  sad  accident 
which  terminated  his  life,  Mr.  Armbrust  was  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  Township  Council,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occux-red  (juite 
recently.  His  farm,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Talbot  Street, 
just  above  the  site  of  the  old  hotel,  consists  of  140  acres,  and  is 
nicely  situated.  In  Mr.  Armbrust's  family  were  two  sons  and 
seven  daughters. 

The  old  German  names  have  become  Anglicized,  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  t[uite  lost  their  identity.  Jauss  has  become 
Youse ;  Kohl  (the  German  word  for  cabbage)  has  become  Cole, 
and  Jahann  Renter,  removed  one  generation,  becomes  John 
Ryder.  In  another  generation  or  two  our  German  element 
will  have  no  remaining  characteristics  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  general  mass  of  our  citizenship. 


V'  ■ 


SKETCH  CVI. 

THE  WELCOME   LATCH-STRING— THE   FAMILY   OF   JOHN 

HEATH. 

There  are  very  few  homes  in  Norfolk  to-dny  the  doors  of 
whicli  are  not  bolted  and  barred  during  the  nij^dit ;  and  should 
a  belated  traveller,  weary,  foot-sore  and  far  from  those  who 
know  him,  call  at  one  of  these  barricaded  modern  homes  for 
shelter,  a  voice  from  within  would  infonii  him  that  at  the  village 
a  few  miles  away  he  would  find  a  public-house,  where  he  could 
procure  such  accommodations  as  he  needed.  No  money  ?  Why, 
then  he  would  be  dubbed  a  connnon  tramp,  and  treated  with 
utter  contempt.  The  true  circumstances  of  the  case  would  not 
be  encjuired  into,  and  the  unfortunate  stranger  would  be  uncere- 
moniously ordered  oti"  the  premises.  Were  it  in  the  day-time, 
he  might  be  ottered  a  bite  to  eat, but  during  the  "stilly  watches 
of  the  night"  the  latch-string  hangs  on  the  inside.  This  was 
not  the  condition  of  things  during  the  log-cabin  period  of  our 
history.  During  those  years  there  were  plenty  of  bears,  wolves, 
wild  cats,  porcupines  and  rattlesnakes  ;  but  the  swamps  and 
forests  of  Norfolk  were  not  infested  with  beasts  and  reptiles  in 
human  form — these  are  the  (  utgrowth  of  our  more  advanci'd 
civilization.  Much  is  said,  nowadays,  about  tht3  decline  of  good, 
old-fashioned  hospitality  and  the  soul-withering  effects  of  an 
ever-increasing  greed  for  "  filthy  lucre  ";  but  we  must  remember 
that  hospitality,  as  well  as  every  other  human  Jittribute,  is  gov- 
erned by  the  ever-changing  social  conditions  of  life.  In  these 
days  the  steam-horse  distributes  among  us  unknown  characters, 
who  prowl  aboiit  our  streets,  crack  our  otfice  safes  and  burglarize 
oui'  rural  homes,  and  the  prudent  nuin   is  compelled  by  these 
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changed  conditions  to  bar  his  doors  and  windows  and  keep  at 
ai'm's  length  every  unknown  supplicant  for  favors  that  conies 
along.  But  these  vicious  parasites  of  civilization  were  not 
found  in  the  woods  of  Norfolk,  and  when  the  latch-string  dan- 
gled on  the  outside  of  the  cabin  floor  in  the  night  time,  it  was 
a  sign  of  welcome  to  the  hospitality  within. 

One  of  the  most  hospitable  cabins  in  pioneer  times  was  that 
of  John  Heath.  The  Heath  latch-string  was  never  taken  in 
at  night.  Whoever  approached,  at  any  time  in  the  night,  was 
at  liberty  to  pull  the  string  and  enter.  It  was  not  neces.sary  to 
knock  or  awaken  any  of  the  imnates — simply  enter  and  enjoy 
the  needed  shelter.  In  the  winter  time  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  Mr.  K  -ath  to  awaken  in  the  morning  and  find  one  or 
moi'e  Indian  or  \\\  ite  guests  stretched  out  comfortably  on  the 
hearth  before  the  big  fireplace. 

John  Heath  was  one  of  Norfolk's  pioneer  Freemasons,  and 
bj^  reference  to  sketch  "  Pioneer  Masonry,"  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
lodge  in  Norfolk.  The  fact  of  his  beiny;  a  Mason  saved  hiju 
from  serious  loss  duriuij  the  McArthur  i*aid.  After  burninec  the 
mill  at  Waterford,  the  invaders,  passing  southward,  halted  at 
the  home  of  one  of  Mr.  Heath's  neighbors,  who  begged  them 
not  to  plunder  his  premises,  as  he  was  an  American  himself; 
and  in  reply  an  officer  e.Kclaimed :  •'  We  are  living  on  our 
friends  and  fighting  our  enemies,"  and  they  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  premises.  When  they  reached  Mr.  Heath's  place, 
that  sturdy  old  pioneer  appealed  to  the  General,  mason iailli/, 
and  they  left  him  in  (juiet  possession  of  his  hard-earned  goods 
and  chattels. 

John  Heath  was  a  son  of  David  Heath,  of  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey.  It  is  said  that  David  came  from  Bedfordshire, 
England,  with  two  unmarried  brothers,  and  that  one  of  these 
brothei's  was  murdered  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  David  mai'- 
ried  Mary  Worthington,  but  whether  in  England  or  in  Ni'W 
Jersey,  tradition  saith  not.  John  Heath  niarricil  Ain)u,  daugh- 
ter of  the  original  Frederick  Sovereign,  of  Schooley's  Mountain, 
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Morris  Co.,  New  Jersey.  Her  nmtlier's  maiden  name  was 
Lavinia  Culver.  John  was  born  in  1703,  and  was  about  thirty- 
five  years  old  wlien  he  settled  in  the  Townsend  woods,  in  1797, 
with  his  wife  and  one  baby.  The  pioneer  cabin  was  erected 
just  a  hundred  years  ago,  somewhere  near  the  spot  where  the 
fine  old  home  of  Ansley  Heath  now  stands,  on  Lot  2,  in  the  11th 
concession. 

Mr.  Heath  was  a  large,  muscular  man,  being  six  feet  and 
two  inches  in  his  bari;  feet.  He  was  a  reedmaker  by  trade, 
and  understood,  also,  the  weaver's  trade.  He  was  the  champion 
back-hold  wrestler  in  the  New  Jersey  neighborhood  in  which 
he  lived ;  antl  it  is  .said  he  once  broke  the  arm  of  a  New  Jersey 
contestant.  He  was  very  supple  and,  in  his  younger  days, 
could  turn  a  hand-  spring  over  a  haycock  (juite  easily.  Although 
a  powerful  man,  he  ■,vas  as  tender  as  a  woman  in  his  affections, 
and  was  exceedingly  warm-hearted.  On  one  occasion  he  had  a 
veal  calf  to  kill,  but  lacked  the  courage  to  kill  it.  Finally  he 
hired  an  Indian  to  do  the  Job.  The  Indian  went  out  and  mur- 
dered the  calf  and  then  came  and  demanded  his  pay.  "  But," 
said  Mr.  Heath,  "  you  haven't  finished  your  job."  "  Oh,  yes,  me 
do,"  grinned  the  Indian,  "you  hire  uje  to  kill  calf,  an'  me  kill 
calf,  so  me  not  do  one  tam  more."  Mr.  Heath  paid  the  noble 
red  man,  and  finished  the  job  himself. 

The  old  pioneer  died  in  18-l'7,  in  his  Soth  year:  and  his  wife 
Anna  died  in  1853,  in  her  8Sth  year.  They  had  four  sons — 
Morris,  Archelaus,  Frederick  and  John ;  and  four  daughters — 
Lavinia,  Mary,  Nancy  and  Esther. 

Morris  Heath,  eldest  son  of  John,  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  175)4,  and  was  three  years  old  when  his  father  settled  in 
Townsenil.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  married  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  th(!  original  Uiehard  Kitchen,  and  settled  finally  on  Lot 
7,  Concession  A,  Ciiarlotteville.  He  was  left  a  widower  in  1H17, 
with  one  son,  llichard.  Subsecjuentlyhe  married  Selina,  daughter 
of  Hiram  Burch,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  James,  and  two 
daughters — Sarah  and  Mary.  J.VMEs  succeeded  to  the  home- 
stead,  and    is    the    well-known    marble  works    pi'oprietor,   oi 
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Simcoe.  The  second  wife  died  in  1826,  and  the  father  died  in 
18()9,  in  his  Teth  year. 

Archelaus  Heath,  second  son  of  John,  was  the  first  baby 
born  in  the  pioneer  cabin.  He  died  single  in  1820,  in  his  24'tli 
year. 

Frederick  Heath,  third  son  of  Join.,  was  born  in  I7!>9;  and 
when  in  his  23rd  year  lie  married  Charity,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Culvei',  and  settled  on  the  north  part  of  the;  old  homestead. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  ag((,  having  i-eached  his  SOth  year.  Ho 
died  in  1<S8.'),  and  his  wife  died  in  1877,  in  her  72nd  year.  In 
Fredei'iek's  family  wert^  fourscms — William,  Lewis,  Samuel  and 
Ansley ;  and  two  daughters — Lizana  and  Mary.  An.slev,  the 
youngest  son,  occupies  his  grandfather's  old  homestead,  and  is 
one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  comity.  He  docs  not  stand 
six  feet  and  two  inches  in  his  bare  f«H!t,  and  he  u\ny  not  be  able 
to  turn  a  hand-spring  over  a  haycock,  but  he  certainly  has  in- 
heritetl  all  the  social  traits  that  .so  signally  distinguished  his 
gran<lsire,  and  he  knows  how  to  entertain  a  strangia-  within 
his  gates  as  loyally  as  did  that  old  pioneer.  Hundreds  of  people 
rememl)er  with  pleasui'e  the  mammoth  pioiu-er  garden  l)arty 
held  in  tlu'  spacious  gi'oiuids  of  this  tine  old  homestead,  and 
especially  the  reproduction  of  his  grantlfather's  pioneer  log 
cabin,  with  its  capacious  fireplace  and  other  e<|uipments,  and  its 
latch-.string  dangling  on  tlu;  outside  of  the  cal)in  door. 

Lavinia  Heath,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  was  born  in  1801, 
and  married  in  her  17th  year  to  William,  son  of  Richard 
Kitchen,  of  Hloomsburg.  The  Kitchen  family  vtiuw  fi-om 
Ctjlumbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  near  a  place  called  Hlooms- 
burg, located  at  the  Junction  of  Fishing  Creek  and  tlie  .S\isi|ue- 
hanna  River.  They  came  to  Norfolk  in  1810,  and  the  father 
settled  near  thi^  present  Townsend  villagi'  of  IMoomsbnrg. 
William  was  eleven  years  old  when  the  fatuily  came  to  Canada, 
and  when  his  father  was  dral'ti'il  in  1814,  he  oflei-ed  himself  as 
a  stibstitute.  Me  was  only  lifti'en,  bnt  tall  and  nniscular  for 
his  age,  and  was  readily  accepte(i.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  awarded  a  pension  for  his  services,  and  also  drew  laml  at 
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tlu'  Roiul  Eau.  After  lio  married  he  first  settled  on  tliis  land,, 
but  after  performing  the  settlinij  duties  he  returned  to  Towns- 
end,  where  he  purchased  200  acres  a<ljoining  his  father's,  and 
founded  the  village  which  bears  the  name  of  his  Pennsylvania 
birthplact!.  The  old  hotel,  which  he  built  and  kept  for  so  many 
years,  is  still  standing.  During  the  second  ([uarter  of  the  cen- 
tury no  man  in  the  county  was  better  known  than  "Billy" 
Kitchen,  and  probably  no  nian  in  the  county  accumulated 
landed  property  faster  than  he  during  that  period.  At  one 
time  he  was  the  owner  of  1,000  acres  of  Norfolk  lands.  Early 
in  life  he  united  with  the  Boston  Baptist  church,  and  when  the 
Bloom.sburg  church  was  organized  he  donated  the  land  re(|uired 
for  church  and  cemetery  purposes.  In  1882  the  mother  died, 
in  her  81s*  year:  and  in  the  following  year  the  father  followed, 
in  his  85th  year.  For  sixty-three  years  they  lived  together  as 
husband  and  wife.  In  their  family  were  five  .sons — Henry  L., 
Elijah,  Mahlon  M.,  Charles  H.  and  Lyman  Wells;  and  four 
daughter.s — Anna,  Mary,  Charity  and  Harriet  L. 

The  original  llichard  Kitciien  had  a  brother,  Joseph,  who 
also  came  from  the  old  Pennsylvania  home  and  .settled  in 
Townsend.  He  livetl  to  be  very  old,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
Waterfonl  cemetery.  In  his  family  wore  four  sons — John, 
Ileiuy,  Joseph  and  Caleb;  and  a  number  of  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  Sanuiel  Watts,  and  another  married  Joseph 
Walker,  and  settled  at  Waterford.  The  sons  all  settled  in 
Norfolk. 

Alary  Heath,  second  daughter  of  John,  was  boi'n  in  180.'], 
and,  on  her  birthday  in  1824.  married  Darius,  son  of  John 
Culver.  Mr.  Culvei-  died  in  18.'}5,  ami  sulKsecjuently  she  mar- 
ried Thomas  M.  Fjee.  Mr.  Lee  ilied  in  1880,  and  Mrs.  Culver- 
Lee  died  this  present  year  (1897),  in  her  y4th  year.  The  chil- 
di-en  by  the  first  marriage  were  two  sons — Horace  Hejuy  and 
Leamon  Lewis;  and  four  ilanghters  —  Angeline,  Amanda, 
Harriet  and  Mary  D.  By  the  second  marriage  she  had  one 
son,  John  W.  Lee,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  fine  homestead, 
located  just  north  of  the  village  of  Colborne. 
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Nancy  Heath,  third  daughter  of  John,  was  horn  in  1800 
and  when  u.  her  24th  year  married  Aaron,  son  of  John  Barher' 
She  d.e.l  m  1862,  in  her  57th  year.  Her  children  are  enumer - 
ated  in  the  Barber  geneahijry, 

John  Heath,  fourth  son  of  John,  was  born  in  1809  and 
when  twenty-eight  years  old  married  Anioret.  daughter  of 
Christopher  kern,  and  settled  on  Lot  4,  10th  concession  of 
lownsend.  He  died  in  18.U,  in  his  46th  year.  His  widow 
survives,  benig  in  her  77th  year.  I„  John  Heath's  family  were 
two  sons-Ldwin  Lee  and  William  Kern  :  and  one  daughter, 
Amanda.      I  he  daughter  died  in  childhood. 

Esther  Heath  fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  John,  was 
born  in  [81]    and  married  in  1829  to  Philip  B.,  son  of  Richard 
Kitchen      Ihey  settled  on  I^t  7,  13th  concession  of  Townsend 
where  they  raised  a  family  of  fourteen  children.     Mv  Kitclu^n' 
died  suddenly  in  Simcoe,  in  1871,  of  heart  failure,  having  nearly 
completed  Ins   GOth  year.     His   wife   followe.1   him   six  yea.^ 
U  e.  n.  ,.H.  07th  yea.     In  this  large  family  were  seven  sons- 
Ehak.m,  Elias,  John,  Richard,  Frederick,  William  an.l  German  • 
and   seven  daughters- Anna   F.,   Lavinia,   Murilla,   Maryette! 
Ro.xyllana,  Samantha  and  Ruth.     Joh„  and  Richanl  were  twin 
brothers.     01  these  children.  William  died  in  1804,  in  his  29n,l 
year:  Roxvllana  died  in  1877.  in  her  28th  year  ;  and  RuTH 
died  in  1894,  in  her  40th  year. 
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SKETCH   CVII. 


A  PIONEER  POET  AND  IHE  CULVERS,  OF  WOODliOUSE. 

The  Woodhovise  branch  of  the  jjreat  Kiiglish-New  Jersey 
Culver  family  has  been  identified  with  theartairsof  that  town- 


ship from  the  boj^inninjj.     Joseph  Culver,  the  Norfolk  grand- 


cote  i 


ith    Jab 


1 


ancestor  of    this   branch,  ^v 

Timothy,  the  heads  of  the  other  two  Norfolk  branches.     The 

three    were   cousins,    but   of    what   deffree,  relatively,   is    not 

known  in  Norfolk.     The  English  ancestor  came  to  America 

at  a  comparatively  early  date,  as  several   generations  of  the 

lamily  live<l  and  died  in  the  colonies  before  the  war  of  the 

Revolution. 

Simon  Culver,  of  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  was  co- 
temporary  with  the  Norfolk  ancestors.  He  had  a  son,  Dt'a  id, 
who,  when  he  was  ninety  years  ol<l,  walked  from  his  home 
to  Hackettstown,  a  di.stance  of  ten  miles,  and  sang  an  old 
Revolutionary  war  song.  This  occurred  July  4th,  LSTO,  and 
when  the  writei-  saw  him  in  the  fall  <»f  that  year  he  was  a 
modi'l  of  w»'ll-preserve(|  manhood.  He  was  "  sti'aight  as  an 
Indian,"  possessed  a  ruddy  comi)l((xion,  and  a  wai'm,  genial 
nature,  and  his  hair  was  as  whiter  as  snow  ami  hung  down  over 
his  shoulders.  His  mother  attained  a  great  age.  Slie  cele- 
brated hei'luunlivth  birtlnlay  by  indulging  in  ahorse-back  ride, 
being  accompanied  by  her  son,  David,  who,  at  that  time,  Iwul 
staieil  his  SOth  year. 

Joseph  Culver  and  his  wife,  Pho'be,  came  to  Long  Point 
settitMiient  at  the  close  of  last  century,  and  settled  in  the  Core 
of  Woodhouse.  His  family  consistetl  of  one  .son,  William,  and 
three   daughters — Nancy,    Phiebe   and    Amy.      The   son    was 
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married,  and  had  three  children,  Adam  b<'in{^  the  l)ahy.  'lln- 
tliree  daujfhters  married  three  of  the  orij^inal  oijjht  Sovereif^n 
)>rothers — PhiMp,  John,  and  probably  Leonard.  The  hitter  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  founded  on  the  apparently  relative  names  of 
lieonard's  children  and  the  supposition  that  the  "  Rhuamuh  " 
(wife  of  Leonard),  inscrilu'il  on  the  old  tombstime,  and  the 
'  Amy  "  mentioned  in  the  Culve';  family,  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  They  all  caim-  from  the  .same  place  in  New  iler.sey, 
ail'  all  came  tojjether.  The  two  families  were  early  connectiMl, 
as  the  records  show  that  thi^  ori<;inal  Friedrich  Sovereiii,  the 
(Jerman  ancestor,  marrie<l  Lavinia  Culver,  of  New  Jersey. 
Josi.'ph  Culver  and  his  wife  <li(id  on  the  Wooodhouse  home.stead. 

It  is  said  that  William  (vulvcr,  oidy  son  of  Jo.seph,  clerkwl 
in  a  store  in  Hackettstown  in  his  hoyhoo<l  days  for  a  man 
named  (Justin.  He  married  Catherine  Fisher,  in  New  Jei-.scy. 
and  was  alxnit  twenty-eight  years  old  when  the  family  canu' 
to  Long  Point.  In  the  ear'y  years  of  the  century  he  operated 
a  pioneer  mill  on  th<'  lake  front — presumably  on  the  stream 
known  as  "  Hariium's  Creek."  Subse(|uently  he  settled  on  the' 
eastern  portitm  of  the  (Jo'-^  lands  taken  up  by  the  family, 
being  the  well-known  hohiestead  of  the  late  Joisepli  Culver. 
Mr.  Culver  kept  a  pioneer  tavern  at  this  phice,  and  it  is  said 
the  second  store  in  the  county  was  started  here  by  a  nuin4 
named  Cummings. 

During  the  war  of  lH12Ci!eneral  Bn)ck  held  a  meeting  atj 
the  house  of  William  ('ulver,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
volunteers  for  his  Detroit  expedition.  This  meeting  is  referred 
to  more  fully  in  the  Finch  family  genealogy.  During  tlu' 
McArthur  raid  the  swarthy  Kentuckians  painted  the  Culver 
tavern  a  howling  scarlet.  They  tilled  themselves  full  of  pioneer 
"budge,"  and  turned  «'verything  inside  out.  After  committing 
all  the  "deviltry"  the\-  could  think  of,  they  "l)orrowei|"  Mrs. 
(Silver's  favorite  New  Jer.sey  horse,  and  proceeded  on  theii- 
home-pillaging  touj-. 

Williaui  Culver  died  in  l!S2!>  in  his  .)9th  year,  leaving  two 
SOILS — Joseph  and  Ailam  ;  and  two  daughters — Elizabeth  and 
Charity. 
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PIONEER  SKETCHES   OF   LONG    POINT  SETTLEMENT. 

Joseph  Culver,  eldest  son  of  William,  was  about  three  years 
old  when  he  came  to  the  settlement.  He  married  Jemima 
Backhouse  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  homestead.  He  was  a 
generous,  industrious  and  highly-esteemed  citizen;  and  the  old 
home  of  "  Josie  Culver  "  will  not  be  forgotten  until  the  present 
generation  have  all  passed  away.  Mr.  Culver  was  subject  to 
fainting  spells  in  his  declining  years,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  meeting  death  in  a  calamitous  '.nanne".  He  was  engaged 
in  bux'ning  refuse  on  the  farm,  and,  as  is  supposed,  fell  in  a 
faint  and  was  so  severely  suffocated  and  Vjurned  that  it  caused 
his  death.  This  sad  event  occurred  in  1872,  when  he  was 
about  seventy-seven  years  old.  He  had  one  son,  Dr.  Backhou.se 
Culver,  who  settled  in  Port  Dover ;  and  two  daughters — 
Amelia  and  Emma.  The  former  married  Hiram  Bowlby,  of 
Woodhouse  Gore,  and  the  latter  married  Walker  Powell,  the 
old  Parliamentary  representative. 

A<lam  Culver,  second  son  of  William,  was  the  baby  when 
the  family  came  to  Long  Point.  He  mairied  Nancy  Leach,  ami 
settled  on  the  town-line  side  of  the  Gore  homestead.  He  died 
in  1880,  in  his  8;ird  year,  having  survive<l  his  wife  eight  years. 
He  had  two  sons — William  and  John ;  and  five  daughters — 
Catherine,  Elizabeth,  He.ster,  Nancy  Jane  and  Flora.  The  sons 
settled  on  the  homestea<l,  and  are  both  dead.  WlLLl.VM  married 
Ruth  Wood,  and  left  one  son,  Charles  W.,  who  at  present 
occupies  the  homestead.  John  married  Lavinia  Rouse,  and  left 
six  sons — William,  Albert,  James,  Charles,  Herbert  and  John  ; 
and  two  daughters — Mary  and  Sarilla. 

Of  the  daughters  of  Adam  Culver,  Cathertne  married 
Isiuic  Decew,  of  Charlotteville,  and  had  four  soils — Thomas, 
William,  Culver  and  John  S.;  ami  Hve  daughtei's — Martha  Jam-, 
Isal>ella,  Emma,  Alice  and  Elsie.  Eliz.xhkth  married  John 
Butler  and  settled  in  Woodhouse.  Siie  had  one  .son,  Hamilton, 
and  one  daughter,  Sarah  E.  Hestek  married  Thomas  Davis, 
and  had  a  faniily  of  ten  children.  Nancy  Jane  married 
Duncan  Marr,  of  Wmwlhouse.  She  has  no  children.  Flora 
•  married  Joseph  Cullimore,  settled  in  Woodhouse,  and  had  out- 
son,  John  Adam. 
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Elizabeth  Culver,  elder  daught<'r  of  William,  was  about 
three  years  old  when  the  family  left  New  Jersey.  She  married 
Captain  Medcalf,  a  British  soldier.  The  day  McArthur's 
sohliers  raided  Culver's  tavern  the  Captain  was  caught  in  a 
rainstorm  while  out  hunting,  and  when  he  returned  his  red 
coat  was  hung  up  to  dry.  When  the  Americans  arrived  and 
espied  the  coat  the  effect  produced  on  them  was  similar  to  that 
produced  on  a  turl^ey  gobbler  at  sight  of  a  red  rag. 

Captain  Medcalf  built  a  carding-mill  in  Lynn  Valley,  and 
finally  settled  in  Elgin  County.     Mrs.  Medcalf  left  no  children. 

Charity  Culver,  younger  daughter  of  William,  was  born  in 
the  Woodhou.se  pioneer  cabin  before  the  new  century  was 
born.  She  married  William  Rusling,  and  settled  in  Woodhouse 
Core. 

Mr.  Rusling  was  Ji  tailor,  and  made  coats  for  the  officers  in 
the  war  of  1812.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
1791,  and  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Rusling,  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Originality  was  a  marked  trait  in  his  character,  which  made 
him  a  conspicuous  and  well-known  pensonage  in  the  later 
pioneer  times.  Being  endowed  with  a  warm,  generous  nature, 
he  was  exceedingly  companionable,  and  eai'ly  in  life  fell  into  the 
•  Irink  habit.  The  family  emigrated  fronj  England  to  New 
Jersey  when  "  Billy  "  was  a  mere  child,  and  it  was  while  learn- 
ing his  trade  and  confoi'ining  to  the  customs  of  the  "  Knights 
of  the  Goose,"  in  those  times,  he  contracted  this  vary  common, 
yet  ruinous  habit.  "  Hilly  "  woi'ked  his  way  into  Long  Point 
settlement,  and  leju'ning  that  Rev.  Daniel  Freeman,  wlw  wjis  a 
particular  friend  of  his  father,  was  living  in  the  settlement,  he 
made  that  j;eutleman  a  visit.  Mr.  Freeman  asked  him  how 
long  it  hiul  been  since  he  had  written  to  hi.s  father.  "Billy  " 
saiii  he  had  not  written  home  in  seven  years.  "  My  dear  boy, ' 
said  Mr,  P^reeman,  "you  sit  right  down  aiid  write  to  your 
father  and  mother."  He  did  as  advised,  and  his  father  received 
the  letter  on  a  Saturday ;  and  the  following  morning  he 
preached  on  "  The  Return  of  the  Pro«ligal  Son,"  breaking  down 
in  a  flood  of  tears  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon. 
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Young  Rusling  returned  to  the  New  Jersey  home  at  the 
u Client  request  of  his  father,  but  after  remaining  one  year  he 
came  back  to  the  settlement.  He  married  in  lHl.3,  and  after 
lie  reformed  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  of  temperance, 
lectui'ing  and  organizing  temperance  societies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rusling  narrowly  escaped  being  devoured  by  the  woUes 
while  returning  from  the  old  "Sugar  Loaf"  mill  with  a  load  of 
flour.  It  was  forty  miles  from  the  mill  to  his  home,  and  when 
about  half  way  his  sleigh  broke  down.  Being  far  from  a 
settler's  house  and  having  no  tools,  he  wjis  very  much  delayed 
ill  patching  up  the  break.  Night  overtook  him,  and  he  had  n 
long  stretch  of  forest  to  go  through.  It  was  very  dark  and 
tlie  wolves  howled  on  all  sides.  He  had  a  double-barrelled  gun 
and  some  ammunition  with  him  and  he  resolveil  to  make  thr 
best  of  his  precarious  situation.  Finally  a  pack  was  seen 
approaching  the  sleigh.  He  tired  and  killed  two  of  the  brutes, 
and  while  the  renminder  of  the  pack  fell  back  to  devour  the 
carcases,  he  tied  a  rope  which  he  happened  to  have  with  him 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  sleigh,  letting  it  drag  on  the  ground 
behind.  The  wolves,  thinking (0  this  was  a  trap  of  some  sort, 
were  afraid  to  attack  the  sleigh,  ami  skulked  behind.  This 
gave  Mr.  Rusling  ample  opportunity  to  load  and  discharge  his 
gun  until  their  hunger  was  appeased,  when  they  tiled  oft' into  the 
forest.  Daylight  appeared  before  he  was  again  attacked,  and 
he  reached  home  in  safety. 

William  Rusling  was  a  pioneer  poet,  and  after  his  reforma- 
tion composed  several  temperance  songs.  The  two  (|Uoted 
below  are  among  the  best.  The  first  has  a  counterpart,  styled 
"The  Contrast,"  which  is  omitted  here  : 


"THK    REILAIMEU  ' 

I  liiul  lost  111!  my  ploiwures,  they  liiiil  fled  like  .i  ilre.iiii. 
And  from  im  point  '>f  lieuven  could  hii|)|)ine.s.s  l>eHin  ; 
Tile  cup  of  strong  |»oisoii  in  inadnesH  I  dniined, 
And  iijiuglit  liiit  confusion  nnd  nnguisii  I  giiiiied. 
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1  had  luHt  my  existence,  and  wa.s  lost  to  mankind, 
A  iioi.r  wandering  creature,  to  misery  consigned  ; 
That  cup  of  fell  poison  was  the  source  of  my  woes  ; 
Oh,  it  hatl  blotted  out  reason  and  stole  my  repose. 

I  had  lost  reputjition,  and  hy  all  was  despised  ; 
With  the  foul  blight  of  rum  I  oft  was  disguised. 
My  frien'.s  all  retreated  whenever  I  came, 
And  my  woes  were  completed  in  loss  of  my  fame. 

1  had  lost  the  nlfection  of  children  and  wife  ; 
Tliis  foul  cup  of  poison  was  the  bane  of  my  life  ; 
Yet  in  madness  I  grasped  the  soul-danming  draught, 
At  their  tears  and  their  sadness  like  a  demon  I  laughed. 

:' HURRAH    FOR   THE   TEETOTAL  MILL." 

Two  jolly  old  topers  once  .sat  in  an  inn 
Discussing  the  merits  of  brandy  and  gin. 
Said  one  to  the  other,  "I'll  tell  you  what.  Bill, 
I've  been  hearing  to-day  of  the  Teetotal  Mill. 

"  You  must  know  that  this  comical  mill  has  been  built 
Of  old  broken  casks  wiien  the  li(juor's  been  spilt ; 
You  go  up  some  high  steps  and  when  at  the  sill 
You've  a  jxipor  to  sign  at  the  Teetot<il  Mill. 

"  You  promise  by  signing  tiiis  i)aper,  I  think. 
That  wine  and  strong  spirits  you  never  will  drink  ; 
Y(»u  give  up,  as  they  call  it,  such  rascally  swill, 
And  then  march  right  into  the  Teetotid  Mill. 

"Tliere's  a  wheel  in  this  mill  that  they  call  self-denial, 
They  turn  it  a  bit  just  to  give  you  a  trial ; 
<  Hd  clothes  are  made  new,  and  if  you're  ill, 
You  are  verysooi  cured  by  the  Teetotal  Mill." 

Bill  listened  and  wcmdered,  and  then  he  cried  out, 
"  Why,  Tom,  if  it's  true  what  you've  been  telling  about, 
What  fools  we  must  l)e  to  be  here  sitting  still. 
Let  us  go  and  take  a  look  at  the  Teetotjil  Mill." 

While  they  gazed  with  astonishment  there  came  up  a  man, 
Diseased  and  blear-eyed,  his  visage  was  wan  ; 
He  mounted  the  steps,  signed  the  pledge  witli  good-will. 
And  went  tor  a  turn  in  the  Teetotal  Mill. 
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When  lie  aiiiie  out  lio  wuh  the  pietiiro  of  hualth. 
And  WHlku<l  briskly  on  in  tlio  Jiigliwuy  to  wwiltli, 
And  iiH  onwitnl  ho  pashsed  lie  criud  witli  h  will, 
"SuccesH  to  the  wheel  of  the  Teetotjil  Mill." 

The  ne.xt  thnt  went  in  whh  u  man  ttnd  his  wife. 
For  nmny  long  yeiirs  they'd  heen  livinj^  in  strife. 
lie  hiul  cursed  nnd  liliused  her  and  swore  he  would  kill. 
But  his  heart  took  a  turn  in  the  Teetotal  Mill. 

.And  when  theyainie  out,  how  altered  w»is  he  I 

Steady,  honest  and  soher  ;   how  ha|*|)y  was  she  I 

At  an  end  is  their  strife  — "  No,  you  shant  "  ;  "  Yes,  I  will  " — 

And  together  they  jirayed  for  the  Toetot<il  Mill. 

Next  came  a  rough  fellow  as  grim  as  a  Turk, 
To  cui*se  anil  to  swear  seemed  his  principal  work. 
He  swore  that  very  morning  his  skin  he  would  till. 
And  drunk  as  he  was  he  reeled  into  the  Mill. 

And  what  he  saw  there  I  never  cotdd  tell, 
But  his  conduct  was  changed  ami  his  language  as  well  ; 
1  sjiw  when  he  turned  round  the  hrow  of  the  hill. 
That  he  knelt  and  thanked  (;od  for  the  Teetotal  Mill. 

The  poor  were  made  rich  and  the  weak  were  made  stroni;, 
Grim  want  wjis  unknown  for  the  pur.se  was  made  long  ; 
These  miracles  pu/zled  luith  Thomas  and  Hill, 
But  they  both  took  a  turn  in  the  Teetotal  Mill. 

A  little  time  after  I  heard  a  great  shout. 
And  turned  to  see  what  the  noise  wfis  about. 
'Twas  the  children  and  wives  of  Tf)m  anil  poor  Bill 
Shouting  their  praises  for  the  Teetotal  Mill. 

Ill  thu  Ruslini^  faiiiily  were  six  sons — William,  Thuinas, 
Adam,  David,  Joseph  and  John ;  and  seven  danghters — M;uy, 
Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Minnie,  Aiuia,  Hainiah  an<l  Charlutto. 
Ml".  Riisling  died  in  1H72,  in  liis  81st  year,  beinji;  .survived  l>y 
his  wife  nine  years. 

Mary  Ruslin^,  eldest  davij^hter  ol"  William,  and  tirst-lioni 
child,  married  John  Smith,  settled  in  Simeoe,  and  had  one  .son, 
Hamilton ;  and  three  daughters — Charity,  Catherine  and  Mary 
Ann. 
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William  Ruslin^',  eldcrtt  .son  of  William,  iiirtrncl  Mar<faiita 
Hackhouso,  ami  .scttlcl  in  VValpole.  He  had  a  family  of 
•  laughters. 

ThonuLs  RuHJin;;,  sirond  .son  of  William,  marrif.l  Kliza 
Domino;,  and  .settled  Hiially  in  Charlotteville.  He  had  throe 
sons— Walter,  York  and  b'land  ;  and  four  daughters— TheroHa, 
Krie,  Cornelia  and  Kate. 

Adam  Kuslin^',  third  son  of  Willianj,  married  Kliza  Roberts, 
settled  in  Walpole,  and  had  no  family. 

David  Ruslinj,',  tlie  foin-th  son,  married  Sar..;.  Pursh^y, 
settled  in  Townsend.and  had  Hv.- son.s — John,  Leamou  Lincoln, 
Wall(u-e  an.l  Sylve.ster:  and  two  dauj,diters— Mclvina  and 
Mary  .lane. 

JoHeph  Ruslin<,',  the  fifth  .son,  married  Jane  Fitch  sutLled 
in  Bayhiiih,  a, id  had  two  sons  — William  and  Heman:  mkI  two 
dn'^/hters — Jo.sephine  and  Lily. 

Elizabeth  Ruslinjj,  the  third  daufrhter,  marri.'d  William 
Hunter,  .settled  in  Simeoe,  and  had  two  children— William  and 
Ann  Jane. 

Catherine  Riislinj;  died  youno'. 

Minnie  Ruslin«j,  the  fourth  daughter,  married  Edward  Mc- 
Dermand,  settled  at  Port  Hurwell,  and  Imd  one  son.  Arthur. 

Anna  Rusling,  the  fifth  daughter,  married  Lemuel  McDer- 
maud,  settled  at  Port  Burwell,  and  had  three  daughters— Mary 
Ann,  Ona  and  A<lelia. 

Hannah  Rusling,  the  .sixth  daughter,  marrie-l  John  Long, 
settled  in  Waterford,  and  had  three  sons— William,  James  and 
Arthur;  and  tiva  daughters— Lily,  Miiuiie,  Lena,  Charity  and 
Ada. 

Charlotte  Rusling.  the  youngest  daughter,  married  John 
Chadwick,  and  .settled  on  the  old  Rusling  home.stea-1.  Slie  had 
one  son,  .Tohii,  and  one  daughter,  Ada. 

John  Rusling,  the  youngest  son,  married  Eliza  (laff'rey,  and 
settled  in  Town.sen.l.  He  had  foui-  sons— Charles,  William, 
Amltro.se  and  Harry:  and  five  daughters— Minnie,  Charlotte, 
Nellie,  F>ie  and  Adelia. 


SKETCH  CVIII. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 


How  few  of  us  truly  appreciate  the  marvellous  age  in  wliieli 
we  live.  Wonderful  invention.s  and  startlinir  discoveries  ha\c 
come  so  thick  and  fiist  upon  us  that  we  have  lost  the  sense  of 
appreciation  and  come  to  look  upon  all  tliintjs  as  possible.  We 
are  no  longer  surprised  at  what  happens,  for  everything  seems 
possible,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  startling  about  the  mere 
realization  of  a  possibility.  But  these  wonderful  means  of  cont- 
uninication  and  transportation  which  we  enjoy  were  considered 
— if  considered  at  all — as  absolute  impossil)ilities  by  our  fore- 
fathei"s  one  short  century  ago.  This  modern  machinery,  which 
seems  almost  endowed  with  life  and  intelligence,  was  not  even 
dreamed  of  by  our  grandfathers.  Their  wildest  imaginations 
failed  to  grasp  the  realizations  of  our  day. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  the  dynamo;  and  does  it  not  seetii 
strange  that  the  only  fact  known  to  the  wisest  men  of  all 
anticjuity,  pertaining  to  electricity,  was  the  fact  that  a  piece  of 
amber,  when  rubbed,  attracts  light  and  dry  bodies  ;*  And  not 
until  sixteen  centuries  of  modern  history  had  been  completed 
and  added  to  the  countless  ages  preceding  them,  was  the  dis- 
covery made  that  other  substances  possess  the  same  property  as 
amber.  The  man  who  made  this  discovery  was  Gilbert,  of  Col- 
chester, and  he  it  was  who  invented  the  word  electricity,  from 
electron,  the  Greek  word  for  Amber.  Previous  to  the  birth  of 
fathei"  Ephraim  Tisdale  the  only  electric  machine  in  use  in 
»!,xperimenting  with  electricity  was  a  ghiss  tube  rubbed  with  Ji 
piece  of  cloth  ;  and  Donald  McCall,  of  Charlotteville,  was  twelve 
years   old   before   the   world   discovered    that   lightning   was 
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electricity  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  custinjj  out  the  last  vestage  of  a  dense  superstition  inherited 
from  a  line  of  ancestors  extending  all  the  way  back  throui;h 
tlie  ages  to  father  A(bim  himself  ?  Is  it  any  wondei-  that  the 
lightning's  flasli  and  the  thunder's  loud  roar  were  looked  upon 
as  outbursts  of  pent  up  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  gods  who  were 
supposed  to  iidiabit  the  ethereal  regions,  or  that  the  early 
Christians  looked  upon  these  natural — l»ut  to  thein,  mysterious 
— phenomena  as  the  manifestations  oi  Jehovah  ? 

Ever  since  Adam  iiiid  Eve  departed  from  Eden  to  occupy 
and  till  the  earth,  the  human  family  have  worn  clothes  made  of 
woven  materials  of  various  kinds,  yet,  previous  to  tlie  appearance 
of  "  Uncle  Billy  "  Smith  among  the  Indians  of  Charlotteville, 
the  old  \vorld  had  never  seen  sucli  a  thing  as  a  power  loom  ;  and 
from  the  time  when  Abraham  went  into  tl)e  tent  and  said  untu 
Sarah,  "  make  ready  (piickly  three  measures  of  tine  meal,  knead 
it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth,"  right  down  to  the  present 
generation,  the  principle  of  grinding  grain  into  meal  and  tlour 
was  not  materially  changed.  It  was  simply  two  mill-stones — 
the  upper  acting  upon  the  lower:  and  although  enlarged  in 
various  ways  and  made  more  effective  by  the  application  of 
wind,  water  and  steam  power,  it  was  the  same  old  principle,  ami 
not  until  within  our  own  lives  was  it  supplanted  by  a  new  and 
vastly  superior  principle,  known  as  the  "roller  process." 

Of  course,  we  have  not  yet  (juite  forgotten  that  a  few  such 
wonderful  inventions  as  the  telephone,  the  phonogmph,  Houro- 
scope  and  tlu;  wonderful  X  ray,  wi're  never  enjoyi'd  by  mortal 
man  previous  to  our  own  day  and  generation  ;  but  thi  con<litions 
of  life,  which  have  been  revolutionized  in  our  ilay  by  the  inven- 
tion of  labor-saving  machineiy  and  the  application  of  superior, 
newly-discovered  methods  of  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  are  already  looked  upon  by  us  in  an  indifferent  manner,  as 
though  they  hnd  always  existed.  Wliy,  when  the  venerable 
Simpson  McCnll,  Est|.,  r,\'  Vittoria,  was  a  child  there  was  not  an 
engineer  in  the  wiile,  wide  world  who  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  construct  a  locomotive  that  eould  gain  mueii  speed, 
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ascend  a  moderate  incline,  or  draw  a  heavy  load,  unless  the 
wheels  were  provided  with  a  co<;g;ed  rini  to  work  on  a  corre- 
spond in*;  rack  along  the  rails.  What  a  revolution  has  been 
effected  by  railroads,  and  wiiat  a  mighty  interest  is  ivpresented 
by  the  i-ailroad  corporations  of  the  world  ;  and  3'et  there  is  not 
a  man  or  woman  in  Norfolk,  who  has  reached  the  eightieth 
mile-stone  in  the  journey  of  life,  who  does  not  remember  things 
that  happened  before  the  first  railroad  passenger  was  drawn  by 
a  locomot)  .e.  The  speed  made  at  first  was  but  littl<'  fast<'r  than 
the  walk  of  a  horse,  and  it  is  only  sixty-seven  years  since  the 
fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  railroad  system  was  >x 
feasible  means  of  rapid  and  economical  transportation. 

Fifty-foiu"  short  years  ago  the  first  telt'gra])liic  message, 
transmitted  bv  wire,  was  sent  t)ver  a  line  connectiufr  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  Baltimore:  and  six  years  later  the  first  sub- 
marine cable  was  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais.  To  show  the 
vast  importance  of  this  invention  in  the  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence over  the  civilized  world,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  state 
that  during  the  twenty-one  yi'ars  following  this  first  successful 
experiment,  218  cables  were  laid  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
having  a  total  length  of  4."),78.S  miles.  By  means  of  the 
telegraph  the  barriers  of  time  and  space  have  been  broken  down 
and  all  parts  of  the  world  liave  been  brought  into  neighborly 
touch.  The  gieat  modern  printing  press  gathers  up  the  news 
as  it  flashes  ovei'  the  wires  from  the  four  (piarters  of  the  globe, 
and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  read  to-day  what  happeniMl  yesterday 
in  every  part  of  the  civilize(l  world.  Do  we  realize  the  great 
iniportance  of  these  wonderfiil  advantages  ^  Our  great-grand- 
fathers knew  nothing  of  these  things.  Wlien  Dr.  'I'royer 
settled  in  Walsingham  the  worltl  had  never  seen  a  cylinder 
printing  press,  and  our  century  was  fourteen  yearn  old  before  a 
newspaper  was  pi-inted  by  machinery,  steam-propeHed — the 
issue  being  a  copy  of  the  London  'Times,  dated  November  28th, 
1.S14. 

The  matnifacture  of  glass  can  be  tracecl  back  to  a  great 
anticpiity.  and  yet  only  three  years  before  the  American  gran<l- 
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ancestor  of  the  Wyckotf  family  Iniilt  the  old  home  that  is  still 
standing  on  Long  Island,  the  only  rooms  furnishetl  with  glass 
[)Iate  were  the  principal  ehamVters  of  the  king's  palace  in 
England  :  and  the  modern  plate-glass  window  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Boston,  only  forty-four  years  ago.  The  little 
twelve  7x9  pane  windows  of  our  grandfather's  days,  with 
their  wrinkles  and  blisters  and  cund)er8ome  sashes,  did  not  let 
in  much  light,  but  they  let  in  all  the  light  that  illuminated  the 
times  in  which  they  were  used. 

Pi'evious  to  the  year  1S14  the  scientific  world  had  never 
])roduced  a  permanent  picture  l)y  the  influence  of  solar  radia- 
tions, and  it  is  only  fifty-eight  yeai-s  since  the  old-fashioned 
daguerreotype  was  invented.  Is  it  any  wonder  our  old  pioneers 
left  no  portraits  of  themselves,  or  that  the  walls  of  their  ru<le 
dwellings  were  destitute  of  the  pictures  of  the  homes  of  their 
childhood  left  bcliind  in  otlu'r  lands  ? 

Among  the  ten  thousand  and  one  conveniences  which  we 
enjoy,  and  which  were  unknown  and  unheard  of  in  the  fii-st 
homes  of  Norfolk,  is  the  friction  match.  This  little  conven- 
ience, of  itself,  is  enough  to  stir  up  feelings  of  gratitude  within 
us  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  living  in  the  latter  ])art  of  this 
grand  old  century.  The  only  means  known  in  our  grand- 
father's days  for  obtaining  fire  was  by  igniting  tinder  with  a 
s|)ark  made  by  stiiking  Hint  and  steel  togethei'.  The  old  brini- 
stone  match  was  considered  a  wonderful  invention  l)y  them, 
as  the  sulphurated  point  igniteil  nnich  more  readily  than  the 
tinder. 

Our  grandmothers  had  no  sewing  machines.  Tlity  sewed 
by  hand,  and  what  artiticial  liglr.  the  old  tire-])lace  did  not 
furnish,  was  obtained  by  m(>aiis  of  a  tallow  "dip'  which 
dri/zled  nii  ited  grea.se  on  everything  with  which  it  came  in 
contact.  Of  course,  '(^  tin  candlemoulds  was  considered 
another  great  invention  in  the  "  good  old  times,"  and  the  fanci- 
ful old  brass  candlesticks  ami  artificial  snutf'ei's  and  trays  found 
liere  and  theic,  show  that  those  of  the  old  people  who  could 
atl'ord  it,  weri'  just  as  <lesirous  of  "  out-shining  "  tlieir  neighbors 
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as  sonu!  of  their  j^rnndcliildren  art'  tonlay.  But  we  do  not  live 
in  a  candle-snuffing  age.  Ours  is  the  brighter  light  furnislied 
l»y  mineral  oil,  gas  and  electricity ;  and  yet,  previous  to  1850 
the  world  had  never  heard  of  a  kerosene  lamp  or  an  illumin- 
ating mineral  oil  as  a  commercial  commodity. 

Only  seventeen  years  before  the  birth  of  Jabez  Culver,  the 
old  Windham  pioneer,  the  ol.i  world  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  pianoforte ;  but  for  many  years  after  this  none  l)ut 
nabol)S  could  afford  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of 
Schroter's  invention.  In  fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  that  the  moderately  well-to-do  have  been  able  to 
indulge  in  this,  at  first,  mucli  coveted  luxury.  Like  all  the 
multitudinous  Vjlessings  reserved  for  our  <lay  and  generation, 
now  that  the  piano  has  come  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  some- 
how fail  to  appreciate  it  as  we  should. 

It  would  re(|uire  whole  volumes  to  give  a  full  description  i)f 
the  conveniences  and  possessions  enjoyed  by  us,  which  the  con- 
centrated wisdom  of  all  the  ages  from  the  beginning  of  historv 
down  to  our  own  grandfather's  day.  had  not  yet  deemed 
p  ssible.  What  a  long  dark  night  it  was !  We  who  have 
witnessed  this  glorious  awakening  of  thought  and  tasted  of  tlif 
fruits  tiiereof,  would  not  cire  to  live  another  hour  were  the 
lights  put  out  and  the  wheels  of  time  turned  back  one  short 
century.  The  present  year  is  worth  more  in  a  life  on  earth  than 
two  like  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  a  hundred  of  our 
grandfather's  years,  or  five  hundred  in  any  preceding  era  of 
the  world's  history.  Life  does  not  consist  of  years,  but  of 
blessings  enjoyed  and  knt)wledge  gained.  Indeed,  if  Adam  had 
lived  until  Upper  Canada  became  a  Ih'itish  province,  he  would 
not  have  acquired  as  much  knowledge  of  himself,  the  old  world 
iji  which  he  lived,  or  the  hidden  and  mysterious  forces  of 
nature,  as  might  be  accpiired  in  this  present  year  of  grace. 
(Jod  lu'lp  us  all  to  fully  appreciate  our  glorious  advantages  and 
make  the  most  of  them. 
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Ht'MAXlM  EST  ERRARE. 

Dear  reader,  you  have  no  doubt  discovered  some  errors  in 
hese  sketches.     I  disco^•ered  .some  myself  after  it  was  too  late 
o  nmke  corrections.     If  I  ,vere  permitted  to  re-write  then> 
here  might   be  few.-r  errors  ;   but  to   make   them  absolutely 
tree  frona  error  would  require  the  gift  of  superhunmn  power. 
n,at  this  and  all  other  human  eHbrts  fall  .short  of  perfection 
iH  quite  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things.     Even  the  verv 
text-books  used  in  our  .sehools-an.l  we  claim  they  are  the  best 
Ml   the   world-contain   hundreds  of  errors.      Imperfection   is 
stamped  upon  the  b.,st  that  man  can  do;  but  before  passin..- 
.judgment  upon  the  merits  and  .lemerits  of  these  sketches  the 
.just  critic  will  consider  the  unreliabilitv  of  the  only  ivmain- 
mg  .sources  whence   the  neces.sary  information  could   be  ob- 
tained.    Do  this,  aiKl   we    shall    part   as    frieiuls.      Finally    if 
.you  have  discovered  that  your  branch  of  the  family  has  I'.ot 
been  treated  of  as  fully  as  .some  of  the  other  branches,  or  that 
your   family   has   been  entirely  overlooked,   you    will    please 
remember  that  I  have  giv...  you  over  scNenty  pages  more  than  I 
promised  you,  and  that  the  value  of  the  book  must  be  measured 
by  what  It  contains,  and   not  by  what  it  does   ,>„f  contain 
Imisure    he  good  and  the  true  there  is  in  it  and  overlook  the 
trivial  and  erroneous,  and  you  will  be  .satisfied  and  I  will  never 
regret  having  writtm  it. 

Thf  Althoi«. 
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